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PREFACE 


•  TO  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 


I  had  just  made  arrangements  for  putting  into  type  a  con- 
tinuation  of  my  History  of  New  England,  intending,  as  the 
work  proceeded,  to  make  additions  to  the  text  as  it  had  been 
composed,  and  to  adjust  and  amplify  the  body  of  notes  of  which 
I  had  a  rough  drauglit,  when,  in  November,  1873,  I  was  arrested 
by  illness.  When  I  regained  some  strength,  the  question  oc- 
curred,  whether  I  should  attempt  a  prosecution  of  my  plan 
under  the  disadvantages  which  would  attend  it.  Should  I  do 
so,  I  must  expect  to  fall  short  of  the  ideal  which  I  had  proposed 
to  myself,  and  be  content  to  produce  what  would  not  bear  a 
rigorous  criticism.  But  I  decided  that  this  consideration 
should  not  deter  me,  because  materials  which  I  had  been  long 
collecting,  and  which  remained  in  a  state  unfit  for  any  use  but 
my  own,  would  then  be  lost.  As  long  as  I  should  be  able  to 
apply  myself  to  the  task,  I  might  hope  to  be  putting  into  shape 
what  would  serve  the  convenience  of  future  students,  however 
it  might  be  found  to  fail  in  completeness  and  even  in  accuracy. 

The  history  of  New  England  is  considered  to  be  dry  and 
unpicturesque.  But  by  peculiar  titles  it  deserves,  beyond  the 
records  of  dynastic  intrigues  and  wars,  to  be  known  to  the  philo- 
sophical  Student  of  man  and  society,  of  divine  Providence,  and 
of  the  progress  of  the  race.  In  more  stirring  narratives  one  may 
read  of  the  conflicts  of  furious  human  passions,  of  the  baseness 
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of  men  in  high  degree,  of  revolutions  due  to  nothing  worthy 
and  issuing  in  nothing  profitable.  In  the  colonial  history  of 
New  England  we  follow  the  strenuous  action  of  intelligent  and 
honest  men  in  building  up  a  free,  strong,  enliglitened,  and  happy 
State.  With  sagacity,  promptitude,  patience,  and  constancy 
they  hold  their  gronnd  from  age  to  age.  Each  generation 
trains  the  next  in  the  lessons  of  liberty,  and  advances  it  to 
furlher  attainments ;  and,  when  the  time  comes  for  the  result  of 
the  modest  process  to  be  disclosed,  behold  the  establishment  of 
the  political  independence  of  America,  and  the  boundless  spread 
of  principles  which  are  working  for  good  in  the  politics  of  the 
world. 

* 

The  administration  of  the  Controlling  colonies  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  illustrates  the  power,  wisdom,  and  virtue  that  may  reside 
in  a  society  of  undistinguished  men.  Sometimes,  though  not 
often,  those  to  whom  this  people  gave  their  confidence  proved 
untrustworthy,  and  sought  and  used  office  for  selfish  ends  ;  but 
the  populär  manliood  generally  defeated  them.  It  was  not  to 
the  agency  of  leaders  that  the  progress  of  New  England  was 
mainly  due,  nor  did  that  Community  furnish  many  such  persons 
for  commemoration  in  biographies.  It  was  the  populär  good 
principles  and  good  sense  transmitted  from  parent  to  son  which 
brought  the  excellent  results  to  pass. 

Of  the  friends  who  have  helped  me  in  the  progress  of  this 
work,  some  are  now  no  more.  Among  those  to  whom  I  have 
been  recently  indebted,  I  have  especially  to  acknowledge  obli- 
gations  to  Mr.  Hoadly  of  Hartford,  and  Mr.  Goodell 
of  Salem,  who  allowed  me  the  use  of  the  proof-sheets  of  their 
respective  publications  of  colonial  documents ;  to  Mr.  Deane 
of  Cambridge,  whose  Stores  of  knowledge  have  been  freely 
imparted  to  me ;  and  to  Mr.  Trumbull  of  Hartford,  who  has 
materially  assisted  my  study  of  that  history  of  Connecticut, 
which  he  is  so  richly  qualified  to  write. 
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I  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  Archives  of  Massachusetts. 
But  such  is  the  ingenious  disorder  in  which,  some  thirty-five 
years  ago,  the  precious  documents  in  that  Collection  were  dis- 
persed,  that  the  search  among  them  is  laborious  and  unsatisfac- 
tory  to  a  vexatious  degree.  Nor  tili  the  liberality  of  some 
future  Legislature  shall  cause  them  to  be  replaced  in  a  chrono- 
logical  series,  will  it  be  possible  for  a  Student  to  assume  that  he 
has  found  every  thing  contained  in  them  that  is  material  to  his 
inquiries. 

Since  the  following  pages  constitute  a  sequel  to  my  three 
volumes  of  History  of  New  England  during  the  Stuart  Dynasty, 
I  believe  that  I  have  consulted  the  reader’s  convenience  in 
references  in  the  notes,  by  enumerating  the  volumes  from  I.  to 
IV.  as  all  belonging  to  one  work.  In  these  notes,  the  references 
in  the  present  volume,  as  in  the  preceding,  to  “  British  Colonial 
Papers,”  indicate  papers  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  and  mostly  included  in  the  two  voluminous  collections 
entitled  respectively  “  Board  of  Trade,”  and  “  America  and 
West  Indies.”  These  papers  are  not  arranged  in  the  precise 
Order  of  the  dates ;  but  consultation  of  them  will  be  easy  after 
the  completion  of  Mr.  Saestsbuey’s  Calendar,  which  as  yet  is 
brought  down  no  further  than  to  the  year  1660.  In  my  refer¬ 
ences  to  them,  as  well  as  in  other  notes,  I  shall  be  thought  to 
have  gone  excessively  into  details ;  and  I  cannot  dispute  the 
justness  of  the  criticism ;  such,  at  present,  is  the  uncontrollable 
tendency  of  my  mind. 

The  map  which  makes  the  frontispiece  to  tliis  volume,  reduced 
from  the  sheet  published  by  William  Price  in  1743,  represents 
the  chief  town  of  New  England  as  it  was  at  the  close  of  the 
administration  of  Governor  Beicher,  and  essentially  as  it  re- 
mained  for  sixty  years  longer.  I  have  some  recollection  of 
Boston  before  1805,  and  it  was  not  then  very  materially  differ- 
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ent  from  the  delineation  of  it  in  Bonner’s  map  of  1722.  On 
the  whole,  the  population  of  the  town,  gaining  and  losing  from 
time  to  time,  grew  but  little  during  the  latter  half  of  the  past 
Century.  At  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Louisburgh  in  1745,  it 
was  reckoned  at  20,000.  The  Federal  census  of  1800  reported 
it  to  be  24,937. 

The  plan  of  my  work  would  be  accomplished  by  the  comple- 
tion  of  one  more  volume,  bringing  down  the  narrative  to  the 
opening  of  the  War  of  Independence. 


Cambridge,  Massachusetts  ; 
1875,  May  2. 


J.  G.  P. 
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BOOK  IY. 

PROGRESS  EN  THE  REIGNS  OF  KING  WILLIAM  THE 
THIRD  AND  QUEEN  ANNE. 

CH  APT  ER  I. 

The  early  dreams  in  New  England  of  an  independence  of 
the  parent  country  had  faded  away.  A  discouraging  experi- 
ence  in  the  past,  and  new  views  of  existing  advantages  and 
dangers,  had  combined  to  allay  that  enthusiasm  for  absolute 
liberty  which  prompted  the  emigrations.  Religion  was  no 
longer,  in  the  same  degree  as  formerly,  the  central  principle 
of  public  conduct.  Economical  interests  had  come  to  rival 
the  interests  and  to  modify  and  complicate  the  plans 
of  politics.  The  local  unanimity  had  been  dissolved.  parttesnT* 
Permanent  parties  had  been  formed  with  opposing  ^Ens* 
judgments  both  upon  local  questions  and  upon 
questions  of  the  relations  of  the  Colonies  to  the  empire; 
the  men  qualitied  to  lead  opinion  were  not,  as  formerly, 
agreed  in  opinion  among  themselves. 

The  question  may  occur,  why,  in  the  dark  times  of  the 
last  two  Stuart  kings,  the  Puritan  emigration  had  not  been 
renewed,  restoring  the  unanimity  while  it  reinforced  the 
numbers  and  the  energy  of  New  England.  That  such  an 
enterprise  should  have  such  a  revival  is  not  in  any  liitherto 
experienced,  or  probable,  course  of  things.  The  spirit 
which  has  stimulated  it,  dying  a  natural  death,  has  no 
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resurrection.  The  brief  course  of  splendid  triumph  of 
Puritanism  in  England  had  been  brought  to  an  end 
it™Pof'  flr-  by  its  own  raismanagement.  Even  if  Champions  like 
Eliot  and  Hampden  should  again  appear,what  mind 
among  tliem  so  sanguine  as  to  believe  that  a  second 
combination  for  the  recovery  of  English  freedom  would  issue 
more  prosperously  than  the  now  frustrated  strnggle  which 
they  had  inaugurated  1  When  the  worthless  sensualist 
Charles  the  Second  ascended  the  throne,  English  Puritans 
were  no  longer  in  a  condition  for  joint  counsels  and  com¬ 
mon  action.  They  were  dispirited  by  a  dismal  defeat, 
incurred,  as  it  seemed,  by  their  own  faults  and  discords. 
The  early  part  of  that  reign  was  for  them  a  time  of  merely 
1661,1662,  helpless  stupor  and  amazement.  The  Corporation 
1663,1665.  ^ct,  0f  Uniformity,  the  Conventicle  Act, 

and  the  Five-Mile  Act  constituted  a  succession  of  out- 
rages  that  impoverished,  scattered,  and  disarmed  them.1 

Then  the  King’s  leaning  to  measures  of  Compre- 
hension  and  Indulgence,2  which  would  favor 
papist  as  well  as  sectary,  crippled  their  power  by  dividing 
their  sentiments,  as  it  did  in  the  succeeding  reign.  The 
1673  Test  Act3  had  scarcely  renewed  the  severity  and 
the  consternation,  when  the  fiction  of  the  Popish 
plot4  came  to  the  aid  of  the  patriot  party,  and  all 
but  secured  the  exclusion  of  the  Romanist  Duke  of  York 
from  the  succession  to  the  throne.  When  that  tide  turned, 
only  a  little  time  passed  before  the  seizure  of  the 
charter  of  Massachusetts  into  the  King’s  hands ; 
and  the  consequent  establishment  of  a  despotism  in  that 
Colony  forbade  English  patriots  to  look  thither  for  a  refuge. 
Possibly,  had  the  enterprise  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  failed, 
there  might  have  been  a  second  emigration  of  patriotic 
and  religious  Englishmen  to  ,the  Western  world.  But  it 
would  not  have  been  projected  in  circumstances  so  inspirit- 
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1  See  above,  Vol.  II.  435-437. 

2  See  above,  Vol.  III.  7,  18. 


3  See  above,  Vol.  III.  19. 

4  See  above,  Vol.  III.  241. 
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ing  as  what  were  thought  to  attend  the  first,  nor  could  the 
materials  for  it  have  been  of  a  character  so  substantial. 
Richard  Baxter  might  have  made  the  voyage,  and  have 
brought  some  companions  of  a  like  earnest  spirit.  But  a  ? 
large  number  of  men  like  Winthrop  and  Cotton,  or  like 
those  who  guided  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  Westmin-  * 
ster  Assembly,  were  not  at  that  day  to  be  found  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Statesmanship  there,  as  well  in  the  patriot  circle  as 
in  that  of  the  court,  was,  in  the  time  of  King  James  and 
bis  son-in-law,  of  a  type  widely  different  from  what  it  had 
been  in  the  first  half  of  the  same  Century.1  And  though 
the  circle  of  Bates,  Calamy,  and  Howe  was  composed  of 
worthy  Christian  men,  their  virtue  was  not  distinctly  of 
the  sort  which  welcomes  danger,  conflict,  and  sacrifice. 

As  bodies  politic,  the  Colonies  of  New  England  were 
now  disabled.  The  most  powerful  and  restiff  of  them, 
after  triumphing  in  a  sharp  contest  with  the  Ministry  of 
King  Charles  the  Second,  had  afterwards  been  stricken  to 
his  feet.  The  charter  of  Massachusetts,  the  only  unquestion- 
able  title  of  her  citizens  to  any  rights,  proprietary,  social, 
or  political,  had  been  vacated  by  regulär  process  in  the 
English  courts.  The  condition  of  the  four  towns 
which  were  collectively  called  New  Hampshire 
was  undefined ;  they  were  awaiting  a  new  organ-  ^  re8i8t' 
ization.  Plymouth,  never  eudowed  with  a  charter, 
was  at  the  royal  mercy,  as  indeed  she  always  had  been 
except  so  far  as  she  had  been  protected  by  the  influence 
or  the  imputed  power  of  Massachusetts.  The  Charters 
which  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  had  owed  to  Lord 
Clarendon’s  jealousy  of  the  confederacy  and  hatred  of 
Massachusetts  were  understood  to  have  been  surrendered 
—  the  latter  with  little  reluctance  —  to  the  usurpations  of 
Randolph  and  Andros.  They  had  been  resumed,  but  it 

1  “  No  part  of  English  history  is  ing  which  William  the  Third  sat 
read,  upon  the  whole,  with  less  satis-  upon  his  elective  throne.”  (Hallam, 
faction  than  those  thirteen  years  dur-  Constitutional  History,  Chap.  XV.) 
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was  uncertain  whether  that  anomalous  proceeding  would 
be  allowed  in  England. 

On  the  other  band,  the  reasons  which  had  quickened 
tbe  desire  for  independence  did  not  now  exist  in  the  same 
strength  as  in  earlier  times.  Except  in  the  twenty  years 
that  intervened  between  the  assembling  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament  and  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
New  England,  through  her  whole  history,  had  been  agi- 
tated  by  fears  for  her  religious  freedom.  She  had  been 
disquieted  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  that  history  by 
apprehension  of  encroachments  from  the  English  hierar- 
chy,  and  during  no  small  part  of  it  by  alarm  lest  the  gov- 
ernment  that  claimed  her  allegiance  should  itself  fall  into 
vassalage  to  the  Roman  see.  On  the  British  throne  she 
at  length  saw  a  prince  not  only  unquestionably  Protestant, 
but  understood  to  be  strictly  orthodox  after  the  Standard 
of  her  own  doctrines  and  forms,  —  an  unflinching  Dutch 
Calvinist  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  Synod  of  Dort. 

King  William  the  Third  was  indeed  no  enthu- 
anTpo^tion  siast  for  the  creed  in  which  he  agreed  with  the 
wiMam  colonists.  No  ardor  possessed  him  but  for  the 
humiliation  of  France.  During  the  seventeen  years 
since  he  had  been  summoned,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  to 
direct  the  defence  of  his  country  againstf  a  devas- 
tating  in vasion  of  the  French  king,  a  succession  of 
intrigues  and  wars  against  that  monarch  had  been  his  per- 
petual  occupation.  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  his  declining 
life,  was  after  his  incongruous  manner  a  furious  devotee  to 
the  Romish  religion  which  he  had  always  professed ;  and 
the  safety  of  the  reformed  faith  in  England,  Holland,  and 
the  North  of  Europe  depended  on  successful  resistance  to 
his  power.  But  the  Protestantism  of  William  of  Orange 
was  not  so  fastidious  as  to  withhold  him  from  alliances 
with  the  King  of  Spain,  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
and  other  Catholic  princes  of  the  empire,  and  even  with 
the  Pope ;  nor  was  it  so  hearty  as  to  make  him  willing  to 
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protect  suffering  Protestants  at  the  cost  of  his  political 
convenience,  as  was  mournfully  manifested  by  his  deser- 
tion  of  the  French  confessors  in  the  treaty  of  Ryswick. 
It  might  be  true  that,  though  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion  was  dear  to  him  as  it  made  an  uncalculating  courage 
easy,  his  religious  belief,  on  the  whole,  had  no  strong  hold 
of  his  mind ;  for  he  was  no  brooder  upon  theories,  but  a 
busy  man  of  affairs.  But  if  in  that  case  his  Calvinistic 
subjects  might  not  hope  encou ragement  from  him  as  a 
sympathizer,  they  might  expect  from  him  toleration  as  an 
indifferentist.  Toleration  had  on  the  whole  been  the 
policy  of  his  race,  though  his  rough  predecessor,  Maurice, 
had  broken  the  continuity  of  the  tradition.  William’s 
Position  as  Protestant  head  of  coalitions  composed  of 
Catholics  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  of  Protes¬ 
tants  of  different  names,  imposed  upon  him  as  a  necessity 
the  disavowal  of  intolerant  sentiments.  And  he  had  given 
reason  to  believe  that  he  would  favor  such  legislation  for 
the  Church  of  England  as  should  offer  easy  terms  of  com- 
prehension  to  dissenters.  The  disaffection  with  which  the 
new  settlement  of  the  kingdom  was  regarded  by  many  of 
the  clergy  inclined  him  to  favor  the  sectaries,  who  were 
w'armly  its  friends.1 

Still,  if  King  William  was  head  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  that  body  was  constituted  of  warring  members  ;  nor 
would  the  degree  of  respect  with  which  the  rights  of  non- 
conformity  were  to  be  treated  in  his  colonies  be  determined 
by  his  friendship  or  his  discretion.  In  the  danger  which 
had  lately  distressed  the  Church,  the  dissenters,  to 

J  ui  iii  ProsPecta  as 

whom  the  Church  had  all  along  been  so  cruel,  had  to  the  new 
helped  in  its  extrication.  Had  the  Church  learned  cai  admfn- 
moderation  and  lenity,  and  was  it  capable  of  grat-  i8tration- 


1  “  Their  [the  clergy’ s]  disaffec-  fected  to  hi3  person  and  title.” 
tion  made  the  King  more  inchnable  (Kennett,  History  of  England,  III. 
to  favor  the  dissenters,  •whom  he  518.) 
generally  looked  upon  as  better  af- 
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Rudel  and,  if  it  should  be  indisposed  to  relent,  how  far 
would  it  prove  able  to  overrule  or  to  persuade  a  tolerant 
sovereign  1  The  “  Claim  of  Right,”  which  constituted 
1689  the  Settlement  for  Scotland,  contained  an  express 
Aprini.  dedaration  against  episcopacy  in  that  king- 
dom  ; 1  if  one  form  of  dissent  from  the  established  religion 
of  England  might  be  established  in  Scotland,  might  the 
precedent  be  followed  and  another  form  be  permitted  in 
Massachusetts  1 

The  leaning  of  the  King’s  mind  in  respect  to  the  relig- 
ious  administration  was  thought  to  be  indicated  when  pres- 
ently  after  his  accession  he  gave  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury, 
the  only  see  then  vacant,  to  Gilbert  Burnet,  a  frank  and 
active  enemy  to  all  intolerance,  and  even  reputed  to  be  a 
doubtful  churchman.  And  the  appointment  of  a  successor 
to  Archbishop  Sancroft,  when  that  impracticable  prelate 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  afforded  a  further 
acceptable  assurance  of  the  bias  of  the  royal  mind.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  enlightened  and  generous  Tillotson  should 
ever  lend  himself  to  a  vexatious  treatment  of  dissent. 

Accordingly  the  course  of  religious  administration  in 
this  reign  was  such  as,  if  it  did  not  give  complete  satisfac- 
tion  to  the  dissenters  of  New  England,  yet  afforded  them 
sufficient  practical  security.  An  early  proceeding  of  the 
Convention  which,  after  recognizing  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
1689.  cess  °f  Orange  as  King  and  Queen  of  England, 
Feb.  i3.  resoived  on  the  same  day  to  declare  itself  a 
parliament,  was  to  pass  an  Act  commonly  known  as  the 
Toleration  Act,  “  for  exemptinsr  their  Maiesties’ 
Act.  Protestant  subjects  from  the  penalties  of  certain 
May  ’4‘  laws.”  It  left  the  Corporation  Act  and  the  Test 
Act  still  in  force.  But  all  Trinitarian  Protestants  who 
should  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and 
make  the  prescribed  declaration  against  popery,  were  now 
permitted  to  absent  themselves  from  church  and  to  attend 

1  Fifth  Article,  ibid.,  588. 
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conventicles,  provided  that  their  places  of  meeting  should 
be  open  during  religious  Services,  and  that  their  preachers 
should  subscribe  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.1  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  terms  of  the 
Toleration  Act  were  negotiated  by  John  Locke.  His 
writings  show  that  he  must  have  considered  them  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  ends  of  justice.2 

A  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  and  a  measure  of  Defeatof  „ 
Comprehension ,  as  it  was  called,  including  such  comprehen- 
alterations  of  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  as  might 
satisfy  the  consciences  of  orthodox  non-conformists  and 
bring  them  into  the  Church,  were  both  proposed.  Patrick, 
Tillotson,  Burnet,  and  Tenison  were  among  the  eminent 
churchmen  who  favored  the  concession.3 * * * * 8  But  difhculties 
which  proved  to  be  insurmountable  intervened.  Even 
Whigs  could  not  be  persuaded  to  a  unanimous  agreement 
upon  measures  of  so  radical  a  character.  Lord  Notting¬ 
ham,  whose  vast  influence  in  the  ecclesiastical  circle  might 
have  brought  about  a  generous  indulgence,  was  well  dis- 
posed  to  a  comprehension,  but  the  Test  Act  he  was  more 
inclined  to  strengthen  than  to  rescind.  The  embarrassing 
subject  was  gotten  rid  of  by  a  shift  which  only  saved  both 
parties  from  the  mortification  of  confessing  a  defeat.  The 
Houses  petitioned  the  King  to  summon  a  Convoca- 
tion  of  the  clergy  to  srive  their  advice.  The  Con- 

i  •  i  -ta  Not.  20. 

vocation  met,  and  lts  temper  was  shown  when  Dr. 


1  Hansard,ParliamentaryHistory, 
V.  263  ;  compare  Hallam,  Constitu- 
tional  History,  584-586. 

2  Herbert  Skeats,  History  of  the 

Free  Churches  of  England,  133, 196. 
—  It  was  in  the  year  of  the  landing 

of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  England 

that  Locke  wrote,  in  Latin,  his  first 

Letter  on  Toleration.  (Lord  King, 

Life  of  Locke,  I.  327.) 

8  “  They  proposed  a  new  selection 

of  lessons; . they  left  it  to  the 

minister ’s  Option  to  Substitute  the 
Apostles’  for  the  Athanasian  Creed; 


new  collects  were  drawn  up ; . a 

fresh  Version  of  the  Psalms  was  made, 
more  conformable  to  the  original; 
words  and  phrases  that  had  been 
objected  to  were  collected  out  of 
the  Liturgy,  and  others,  clearer  and 
plainer,  and  less  exceptionable,  pro¬ 
posed  in  their  room.  Suggestions 
were  offered  for  meeting  other  scru- 
ples  of  the  dissenters,  especially  in 
regard  to  baptism  and  ordination.” 
(John  James  Tayler,  Retrospect  of 
the  Religious  Life  of  England,  75.) 
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Jane,  the  chief  Oxford  Champion  of  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  in  the  late  reign,  was  chosen  Prolocutor  of  the 
lower  House  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one  over  the  liberal 
Tillotson.1  The  bishops,  as  a  body,  were  not  averse  to 
some  indulgence  to  non-conformists.  But  the  inferior 
clergy,  disinclined  to  any  accommodation  of  the  sort, 
interposed  all  sorts  of  obstacles  to  the  transaction  of 
business.  They  wearied  out  the  other  party,  and  nothing 
was  done.  The  favorable  time  for  action  by  the  civil 
government  had  been  lost,  for  in  the  next  Parliament  the 
Tory  party  was  so  strongly  reinforced  that  there  was  no 
encouragement  so  much  as  to  propose  any  plan  of  eccle- 
siastical  reform,  and  the  exclusive  System  of  the  Church 
of  England  remains  in  vigor  to  this  day. 

For  the  present,  according  to  appearance,  the  danger 
to  religious  liberty  in  New  England  which  had  formerly 
been  so  appalling  had  passed  away.  Henceforward  it 
was  civil  freedom  that  required  securities.  As  well  at 
home  as  in  the  Colonies,  Charters  had  been  arbitrarily 
dissolved ;  would  justice  prevail  for  their  restoration,  now 
that  liberty  was  won  ?  or  would  the  new  government  profit 
by  the  misconduct  of  the  old,  and  refuse  to  redress  wrongs 
which  it  never  would  have  ventured  to  inflictl  or  would 

right  be  accorded  to  the  strong  and  withli olden 
MtoPcivu  from  the  weak,  and  London  be  reinstated  while 
admims-  Massachusetts  was  denied  ?  In  the  recent  contro- 

tration. 

versies,  the  colonists  had  claimed  an  interest, 


1  “  All  the  storm  which  was  raised 
in  Convocation  the  last  year  by  those 
who  will  be  the  Church  of  England 
was  on  my  account.”  (Archbishop 
Tillotson  in  Letters  of  Rachel  Lady 
Russell,  II.  46.  In  three  or  four 
letters  of  1689  and  1690,  preserved 
in  this  interesting  collection,  Tillot¬ 
son  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of 
the  King’s  urgency  to  overcome  his 
reluctance  to  aecept  the  priraacy;  a 
fact  especially  noteworthy,  on  account 


of  its  connection  with  the  other  fact, 
that  Tillotson’s  desire  for  a  compre- 
hension  was  the  cause  of  the  bitter 
hostility  to  hira  on  the  part  of  the 
parochial  clergy.)  Heads  of  Argu¬ 
ment  assented  to  (in  1692)  by  the 
United  Clergy  (Presbyterian  and  In¬ 
dependent);  comp.  Dalrymple,  Me- 
moirs,  &c.,  Part  II.  23;  Calamy, 
Historical  Account  of  my  own  Life, 
&c.,  I.  211. 
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which  the  Crown  lawyers  had  disallowed,  in  the  Great 
Charter ;  would  the  claim  be  still  rejected,  or  would  the 
birthrights  of  Englishmen  to  life,  liberty,  and  property  be 
henceforward  understood  in  Westminster  Hall  as  rights  of 
Englishmen  living  in  a  colony  \  The  colonists  were  well 
able  to  manage  their  internal  affairs  ;  would  their  discre- 
tion  and  public  spirit  be  respected,  or  would  tliey  be 
embarrassed  and  teased  by  a  meddlesome  policy  at  court? 
Would  the  Privy  Council  continue  to  superintend  them 
with  an  intermitting  and  lax  control,  or  would  they  be 
placed,  as  repeatedly  in  former  times,  under  a  special 
jurisdiction  likely  to  be  more  vigilant  and  more  vexa- 
tious?  Would  this  new  close  alliance  with  Holland,  or 
would  any  consequences  of  the  great  change  in  England, 
affect  tlxe  strictness  of  that  administration  of  the  Naviga- 
tion  Laws  which  had  lately  threatened  so  much  trouble 
If  ever  the  people  of  New  England  imagined  that  in 
their  King,  born  the  citizen  of  a  republic,  they  were  to 
find  a  friend  by  reason  of  his  being  a  friend  to  populär 
institutions,  no  calculation  could  have  been  more  illusory. 
Hard  experiences  had  strengthened  that  love  of  power 
which  belonged  to  his  Stern,  self-relying,  and  ungenial 
nature.  His  life  had  been  a  long  lesson  of  the 
inconvenience  of  restraints,  and  of  divided  au-  ^^0* 
thority,  to  one  fated  to  act  a  great  part.  His  arbitrary 

J  ol  powpr. 

enemy,  the  King  of  France,  was  master  of  his 
own  resources ;  he  could  keep  his  secrets  in  his  own 
breast ;  he  could  choose  his  agents  ;  he  could  conceive 
and  shape  his  own  plans,  mature  them  with  his  own  silent 
observations,  and  put  them  in  execution  whenever  he  saw 
the  time  to  be  ripe.  William’s  moment  of  greatest  appar- 
ent  power  was  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  most 
numerous  coalition  which  for  the  time  being  he  had  been 
able  to  form.  But,  the  more  parties  he  had  won  to  his 
alliance,  the  more  unmanageable  had  he  made  it.  In 
projecting  a  negotiation  or  a  campaign,  he  must  consult 
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and  persuade  a  cabinet  of  equals,  with  rival  interests  to 
be  conciliated-;  with  stupidity  and  ignorance  in  sovereigns 
and  ministers  to  be  cautiously  approached ;  with  whim- 
sical  apprehensions  and  jealousies  to  be  allayed ;  with 
conceit  to  be  humored ;  with  sensitive  obstinacy  to  be 
overcome  or  soothed  or  eluded.  He  who  has  thus  feit 
tlie  embarrassments  of  restricted  authority  naturally  comes 
to  covet  absolute  authority  with  a  disinterested  ambition. 
If  he  is  prompted  by  generous  aims,  the  restraints  which 
disable  him  are  feit  with  the  more  impatience  and  resent- 
ment.  He  is  dooraed  to  become  tenacious  and  greedy  of 
power. 

Nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that  in  the  prosecution  of 
any  political  projects  the  new  King  would  be  restrained 
by  sentimental  scruples.  Generosity,  delicacy,  sympathy, 
tenderness,  are  not  looked  for  as  royal  attributes ;  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  a  person  uncommonly  unem- 
barrassed  by  any  weakness  of.  the  sort.  Harsh,  as  well 
as  unfaitliful,  to  a  wife  who  resigned  herseif  to  him  with 
so  romantic  a  devotion  that  it  cost  her  no  pang  to  sacrifice 
her  filial  duty  to  his  ambition ;  alienating,  by  his  arro- 
gance  and  caprices,  those  friends  of  his  youth  who,  not- 
withstanding,  never  ceased  to  labor  for  his  greatness  with 
assiduous  fidelity,  —  no  vein  of  human  sensibility  seemed 
to  throb  in  him.  In  him  the  kingly  qualities  seemed  to 
be  petrified.1  And  as  to  any  feeling  of  kindness  for  the 


1  Few  readers  but  must  feel  that 
the  facts  as  to  the  tragedy  of  Glen- 
coe  (Feb.  13,  1692)  are  too  stubborn 
for  even  Lord  Macaulay’s  masterly 
management.  And  why  labor  a  hope- 
less  Interpretation,  as  if  a  complicity 
in  that  brutal  transaction  was  not 
altogether  accordant  with  the  King’s 
sullen,  strong,  impatient,  domineer- 
ing  nature  ?  The  man  who,  at  twenty- 
five,  might  have  prevented,  but  did 
not  prevent,  the  assassination  of  the 
illustrious  De  Witt,  would  hardly 


think  much,  at  forty,  of  the  treach- 
erous  massacre  of  a  few  scores  of 
savage  McDonalds.  The  man  who 
for  twenty  years  had  been  studying 
refinements  in  the  art  of  politics 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  much 
shocked  by  a  little  stratagem.  Nor 
does  Namur  or  Steenkirke  teil  the 
story  of  one  who,  through  softness 
of  heart,  was  chary  of  human  life. 
Nor,  when  the  affair  of  Glencoe 
raised  a  loud  outcry,  did  William 
seem  to  be  so  much  as  concerned 
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Colonies  which  so  lately  as  in  his  boyhood  had  dispos- 
sessed  his  native  country  —  the  only  country  which  he 
loved  —  of  the  best  of  its  foreign  possessions,  what  was 
there,  when  he  never  so  much  as  took  pains  to  disguise 
his  aversion  to  England,1  to  make  him  an  indulgent  father 
to  her  children  on  the  other  side  of  the  water? 

As  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  the  imported  King  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  English  adminis- 
tration,  his  choice  of  advisers  was  a  matter  of  immediate 
interest  to  his  colonial  subjects.  And  its  interest 

.  ...  ...  .  .  New  officlal 

mgreased  as  his  own  qualities  and  tastes  became  organiza- 
better  known.  Though  a  brave  and  skilful,  he  tl0n' 
had  not  been  an  eminently  successful  soldier.  But  he 
was  the  ablest  political  manager  in  Europe.  He  knew  all 
the  schemes,  intrigues,  and  factions  of  all  the  courts,  and 
had  gauged  the  abilities  and  characters  of  all  the  Control¬ 
ling  courtiers.  It  followed  that  the  special  function  which 
he  assumed  for  himself,  when  seated  on  the  throne  of 
England,  was  the  Charge  of  the  foreign  relations  of  his 
realm.  This  department  of  affairs,  including  the  military 
arrangements  incident  to  it,  he  not  only  superintended, 

for  any  ill  reputation  which  it  when  there  was  a  direct  way  to  what 
might  attach  to  him. — Jan.  23, 1689,  he  aimed  at,  and  another  that  was 
Evelyn  records  (Meinoirs,  III.  269),  less  so,  he  cons'tantly  chose  the  latter. 

as  among  the  obstacles  to  a  settle-  . I  was  told  in  Holland  of  some 

ment  of  the  kingdom,  “the  morose  instances . thatshowedacruelty 

temper  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  in  his  nature  hardly  to  be  paralleled.” 
showed  little  countenance  to  the  no-  “  King  William  distrusted  human 
blemen  and  others,  who  expected  a  virtue,  contemned  human  nature, 
more  gracious  and  cheerful  reception  and  knew  not  human  sympathy.” 
when  they  made  their  court.”  It  is  (Wallace,  History  of  England,  in 
remarkable  how  coldly  he  is  charac-  Lardner,  Cyclopsedia,  IX.  146.) 
terized  by  the  genial  Burnet,  than  1  When  Queen  Anne,  at  her  acces- 
whom  he  had  no  more  devoted  Eng-  sion,  told  the  House  of  Lords,  “  I 
lish  friend.  (History  of  his  own  know  my  own  heart  to  be  entirely 
Time,  IV.  561.)  Lord  Dartmouth,  English,”  and,  “  You  will  always 
in  anote  to  this  passage  (ibid.) ,  adds  find  me  a  strict  and  religious  observ- 
a  trait  or  two.  “He  had  a  very  un-  er  of  my  word,”  no  one  misunder- 
graceful  manner  of  laughing,  which  stood  her  flings  at  the  brother-in-law 
heseldomdidunlesshethoughthehad  whom  she  detested.  (Sir  John  Dal- 
outwitted  somebody,  which  pleased  rymple,  Memoirs,  &c.,  Part  IV.  244.) 
him  without  measure.  Therefore. 
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but  personally  conducted,  with  not  much  consultation  and 
not  much  aid.  For  other  business  of  the  government  he 
proved  to  have  little  taste  or  preparation,  and  to  allow 
himself  but  little  time,  leaving  it  mainly  to  his  great 
Ministers  of  state.  When  matters  relating  to  it  were 
necessarily  brought  to  his  notice,  he  was  apt  to  make  a 
summary  disposition  of  them ;  the  governing  principle  of 
his  decisions  being  to  take  care  that  what  the  Revolution 
had  left  of  the  royal  prerogatives  1  should  not  be  further 
abridged,  and  that  such  opportunities  for  extending  the 
sovereign’s  power  as  the  existing  jealous  state  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  admitted  should  not  fail  of  being  put  to  use. 

Of  the  official  advisers  of  the  King,  the  Treasurer  and 
the  Secretaries  of  State  were  thosö  whose  action  would 
most  atfect  the  interests  of  the  Colonies.  Danby,  formerly 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  was  not  enough  trusted  to  be  re- 
stored  to  that  post,  though  he  had  materially  aided  in  the 
recent  Revolution.  The  Treasury  was  put  in  commission, 
the  eccentric  Lord  Mordaunt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough,  being  nominally  at  its  liead ;  while  its  eflicient 
chief  was  Sidney  Godolphin,  under  whose  administrations, 
while  formerly  holding  the  same  place  at  two  different 
times,  Randolph  and  Andros  had  perpetrated  their  odious 
usurpations.  The  Earl  of  Sunderland,  from  whom  the 
Colonies  could  have  expected  no  kindness,  was  not  at  first 
reinstated  in  the  office  which  he  imagined  to  have  been 
earned  by  his  treachery  to  his  late  master.  The  new 
Secretaries  of  State  were  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  and  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The  latter  was  too  young  to  be  yet 

1  “  In  England  his  principal  aim  il  sympathizait  fort  pen  avec  nos  Cal- 
was  the  upholding  of  theprerogative.”  vinistes,  dont  Rohan  avait  dit,  ‘  11s 
(Ranke,  Englische  Geschichte,  VI.  sont  republicains.’  II  sut  se  servir 
576  et  seq.)  Ranke  sketches  King  d’eux,  mais  il  trouvait  en  eux  une 
William’s  character  and  policy  at  deplaisante  ressemblance  avec  les 
large  with  vigor  and  discrimination.  Puritains  anglais.”  (Histoire  de 
Says  Michelet,  “  Liberal  en  religion  France,  XIII.  444;  comp.  169,  189, 
par.son  indifference,  il  eut  ete  despote  408,  418.) 
en  politique,  s’il  avait  pu.  Au  fond, 
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known  except  for  his  bvilliant  personal  qualities,  and  for 
the  brave  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  Subversion  of 
King  James’s  despotism.  Lord  Nottingham  was  a  grave 
and  moderate  Tory ;  an  undisguised  lover  of  prerogative, 
though  his  loyalty  had  not  been  proof  against  recent 
exigencies ;  and  a  fanatical  devotee  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  legal  proceedings  which  terminated  in  the  vacating 
of  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  had  been  conducted  in  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench  and  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
had  been  pressed  on  by  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  as  Attorney- 
General.  The  new  Constitution  of  those  tribunals  was  an 
occasion  of  concern  to  the  Colonies.  The  Great  Seal  was 
intrusted  to  a  Commission ;  the  chief  commissioner  being 
Sir  John  Maynard,  a  statesman  nearly  ninety  years  old, 
universally  respected  in  that  corrupt  age  for  courageous 
probity,  and  recognized  as  the  greatest  lawyer  of  his  time. 
He  had  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  Long  Parliament 
on  the  populär  side,  and  one  of  the  prosecutors  of  the 
Earl  of  Strafford.  The  new  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s 
Bench  was  John  Holt,  a  young  man  just  risen  into  Profes¬ 
sional  eminence  and  general  esteem.  He  was  known  to 
entertain  liberal  sentiments  in  politics,  and  for  his  contu- 
macy  in  respect  to  the  dispensing  power  had  been  removed 
by  King  James  from  the  office  of  Recorder  of  London.1 
The  first  Attorney-General  under  the  new  order  of  things 
was  Sir  George  Treby,  who,  as  spokesman  for  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  London,  had  greeted  the  Prince  on  his  arrival 
there  as  the  representative  of  a  line  “  consecrated  from 
generation  to  generation  to  the  high  office  of  defending 
truth  and  freedom  against  tyrants.” 2 

A  signally  important  measure,  affecting  the  position  of 
the  Colonies,  appeared  to  meet  with  favor  on  all  sides,  and 
if  it  had  been  matured  in  Parliament  would  probably  in 

1  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Chief  2  Macaulay,  History,  II.  455. 
Justices,  H.  129. 
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the  circumstances  have  encountered  no  Opposition  from 
the  King,  though  on  this  subject  he  had  practised 


Proposed  ,  .  .  .  ... 

restoration  a  somewhat  suspicious  reserve,  saying  nothmg 


of  charter». 


February. 


in  his  “  Declaration  of  Right  ”  of  either  the  res¬ 
toration  of  Charters  or  the  colonial  mal-administration  of 
King  James.1  In  a  bill  which  was  introduced  for  the 
restoration  of  their  Charters  to  corporations  which  had 
been  wrongfully  deprived  in  the  late  reign,  the  Colonies 
of  New  England  were  expressly  provided  for.  The  bill 
i69o.  Avas  lost  by  the  indiscretion  of  its  advocates,  who 
jan.  10.  jnsisted  on  attaching  to  it  some  provisions  of  an 
unreasonably  vindictive  character.  The  King  did  not  like 
this  far-reaching  severity  against  Tories,  and,  being  at  the 
same  time  displeased  at  some  expressions  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  disapprobation  of  an  intention  which  he  had 
announced  of  going  over  to  command  his  troops  in  Ireland, 
he  suddenly  pi'orogued  the  Parliament.  It  Avas 
presently  dissolved,  and  writs  Avere  issued  for 
another  election.  The  opportunity  had  gone  by.  The 
Whig  party,  Avhich  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  recent 
Revolution,  Avas  offended  and  Aveakened  by  the  want  of 
a  more  liberal  confidence  on  the  King’s  part;  and  this 
demoralization,  and  the  displeasure  produced  by  the  harsh 
tenor  of  measures  proposed  by  it  in  the  late  Parliament 
against  political  offenders,  gave  the  control  of  the 
new  Parliament  to  the  Tories,  Avhose  sensibility  to 
the  abuses  of  the  late  reign  Avas  already  blunted. 

The  question  about  the  Charters  Avas  to  be  soon  resolved, 
but  from  this  time  another  element  of  discord 
in  the  relation  of  the  Colonies  to  the  parent 
country  Avas  to  assume  a  prominence  permanently  hostile 
to  a  good  understanding  betAveen  them. 

With  the  Revolution  Avhich  seated  the  Prince  of  Orange 


March  20. 


Colonial 

System. 


1  First  of  AVilliam  and  Mary,  Annals  of  Commerce,  II.  640;  Chal- 
Second  Session,  Chap.  II.;  Commons’  mers,  Revolt,  &c.,  I.  231,  note. 
Journal,  X.  17;  comp.  McPherson, 
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on  tlie  English  throne,  the  commercial  interest  in  England 
obtained  new  importance,  and  the  colonial  System  attracted 
increased  attention.  The  colonial  empire  of  England,  now 
so  vast,  at  that  time  comprehended  not  very  much  more 
than  the  Settlements  on  the  eastern  seaboard  of  North 
America  between  Florida  and  Newfoundland,  and  a  few 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  though  already  there  were 
factories  and  forts  on  the  Spanish  Main,  on  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  peninsula  of 
Iiindostan.1 

At  so  late  a  time  as  almost  in  the  last  days  of  the 
colonial  subjection  of  New  England,  Edmund  Burke  — 
the  work  in  which  the  words  occur  is  now  ascertained  to 
be  his  —  set  forth  the  accepted  theory  of  the  relation  of 
colonies  to  their  metropolis  in  terms  expressing  no  sense 
of  the  vicious  character  of  that  System :  “  The  ends  to  be 
answered  are  to  make  the  new  establishment  as  useful  as 
possible  to  the  trade  of  the  mother  country ;  to  secure 
its  dependence ;  to  provide  for  the  ease,  safety,  and 
happiness  of  the  settlers ;  to  protect  them  from  their 
enemies ;  and  to  make  an  easy  and  effectual  provision 
to  preserve  them  from  the  tyranny  and  avarice  of 
their  governors,  or  the  ill  consequences  of  their  own 
licentiousness ;  that  they  should  not,  by  growing  into 
an  unbounded  liberty,  forget  that  they  were  subjects,  or, 
lying  under  a  base  servitude,  have  no  reason  to  think 
themselves  British  subjects.  Tliis  is  all  that  colonies, 
according  to  the  present  and  best  ideas  of  them,  can  or 
ouglit  to  be.” 2  Adam  Smith  recognized  the  fact  of  the 

1  The  Bermudas  were  acquired  in  factories  and  forts  (since  1620)  on 
1609;  Barbadoes,  in  1625;  St.  Chris-  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  and  (since 
topher,  Antigua,  Nevis,  and  Mont-  1656  and  1661)  on  the  river  Iloogly, 
serrat,  in  1632;  Jamaica,  in  1655;  in  Bengal,  and  on  the  island  of 
and  the  Bahamas,  in  1672.  (Roberts,  Bombay. 

History  of  the  Colonial  Empire  of  s  Account  of  the  British  Settle- 
Great  Britain,  7.)  There  was  also  ments  in  America,  II.  301.  —  Nor  on 
an  inconsiderable  colony  at  Hon-  this  point,  notwithstanding  his  gen- 
duras,  on  the  Spanish  Main,  and  eral  leaning  to  liberal  notions,  was 

2 


von.  iv. 
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application  of  this  theory  in  the  dealings  of  England  with 
her  colonies  in  North  America.  “  The  first  regulations,” 
he  says,  “  which  she  made  with  regard  to  them  had  always 
in  view  to  secure  to  herseif  the  monopoly  of  their  com¬ 
merce  ;  to  confine  their  market,  and  to  enlarge  her  own  at 
their  expense ;  and  consequently  rather  to  damp  and  dis- 
conrage  than  to  quicken  and  fonvard  the  course  of  their 
prosperity.”  And  he  made  no  secret  of  his  opinion  of  the 
character  of  this  policy.  He  called  it  one  of  the  “  mean 
and  malignant  expedients  of  the  mercantile  System.”  “  To 
prohibit  a  great  people,”  he  said,  “  from  making  all  that 
they  can  of  every  part  of  their  own  produce,  or  from 
employing  their  stock  and  industry  in  the  way  that  they 
judge  most  advantageous  for  themselves,  is  a  manifest 
violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  mankind.” 1 
Navigation  The  legislation  for  Controlling  colonial  trade  for 
Lawa.  prof[t  0f  t[ie  native  Englishman  began  as  far 

back  as  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  when,  by  the 
ißsi.  “  Act  for  Increase  of  Shipping  and  Encourage- 
°ct9-  ment  of  Navigation,”  commonly  called  the  First 
Navigation  Law,  the  colonist,  prohibited  from  shipping 
his  goods  except  in  vessels  built  in  Britain  or  a  British 


Governor  Pownall  wiser  than  his 
great  Contemporary.  Setting  forth 
“  the  duty  of  the  mother  country  to 
nourish  and  cultivate,  to  protect  and 
govern  the  colonies,”  he  explains 
that  the  “  nurture  and  government 
should  precisely  direct  its  care  to  two 
essential  points:  1.  that  all  the  profits 
of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of 
these  colonies  centre  finally  in  the 
mother  country ;  and,  2.  that  the 
colonies  continue  to  he  the  sole  and 
proper  customers  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try.”  (Administration  of  the  Col¬ 
onies,  27.)  “  The  principles  on 

■which  the  Act  of  Navigation  is 
founded  are  just,  and  of  sound  pol¬ 
icy.”  (Ibid.,  181  ;  comp.  Ilerman 
Merivale,  Lectures  on  Colonization 


and  Colonies,  &c.,  Lect.  III.;  Arthur 
Mills,  Colonial  Constitutions,  Chap. 
XLI.) — It  might  be  added  that,  as 
colonies  grew  in  importance,  they 
were  found  to  have  the  further  uses 
of  yielding  supplies  of  men  and  mu- 
nitions  for  war,  and  of  profitable 
places  for  ofßcial  patronage.  (Comp. 
“  Notes  and  Queries,”  No.  301,  p.  273.) 

1  Wealth  of  Nations,  II.  387,  434. 
For  an  intelligent  exposition  of  the 
character  of  this  System,  see  Sydney 
Smith  Bell’s  “  Colonial  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain,”  especially  the 
third  chapter,  entitled  “  Causes  in 
the  Administration  of  the  British 
North  American  Colonies  which  pro- 
duced  their  Rebellion,  and  Ultimate 
Independence.” 
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colony,  was  restrained  frora  maldng  his  bargain  for  freight 
wherever  it  could  be  had  on  the  most  favorable  terms.1 
From  regulating  commerce  as  to  the  mode  of  trans- 
portation,  the  legislation  of  King  Charles  the 
Second  passed  to  regulating  the  destination  of 
the  cargoes.  By  an  Act  of  the  first  year  after  his  resto- 
ration,  colonial  produce  could  be  c.arried  nowhere  eise  tili 
it  had  first  been  landed  in  England ;  in  other  words,  the 
colonial  producer  was  obliged  to  seil  his  property  on  such 
terms  as  he  could  get  from  the  native  Englishman,  or  eise 
to  charge  himself  with  a  double  freight,  and  with  port 
dues  and  other  expenses  for  entry  and  clearance  in  Eng¬ 
land.2  From  thus  compelling  the  colonists  to  seil  in 
England,  the  next  Step  was  to  compel  them  to  buy  from 
that  country,  which  was  done  by  another  law  for- 

.......  .  .  .  ,1.  r  1663. 

biddmg  importations  mto  the  colonies  ot  “  any 
commodity  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of 
Europe,”  except  from  “  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick-upon 
Tweed,”  and  in  vessels  built  in  England.3  To  a 

i  ,  °.  .  .  1673. 

stnct  execution  ot  these  laws  the  colonial  gover- 
nors  were  bound  by  their  official  oath,  and  local  revenue 
officers  appointed  in  England  for  the  colonies  were  in- 
vested  with  all  the  same  powers  as  in  the  parent  country.4 
Acts  of  King  William’s  third  Parliament  confirmed 

•  •  .  .  1696. 

the  existing  regulations  ot  trade,  and  mcreased 
their  oppressiveness  by  some  minor  provisions.5  The 
cupidity  of  the  landholder  was  stimulated  by  that  of  the 
merchant.  An  apprehension  arose  that  the  industry  of 

1  See  above,  Vol.  II.  282;  Vol.  III.  *  See  above,  Vol.  in.  83,  34.  The 

276-281 ;  Chalmers's  History  of  the  Act  is  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
Revolt,  &c.,  I.  99.  Charles  the  Second,  Chap.  VH.  ; 

2  See  above,  Vol.  II.  444.  The  comp.  Chalmers,  Annals,  I.  317, 
Act  is  of  the  twelfth  year  of  Charles  318. 

the  Second,  Chap.  IV. ;  comp.  XVIII.  6  Acts  of  the  seventh  and  eightn 

3  See  above,  Vol.  II.  445.  The  years  of  King  William,  Chaps.  VII. 
Act  is  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  Charles  and  XXII. ;  eighth  and  ninth  years  of 
the  Second,  Chap.  VII.  §§2,  3;  comp.  King  William,  Chap.  XX.  §  69. 

S.  S.  Bell,  Colonial  Administration,  - 

&c. ,  47. 
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the  colonial  grazier  and  weaver  would  “  sink  the  value  of 
English  land ;  ”  and  a  law  of  one  of  tlie  last  years 

1699  ^  * 

of  this  reign  forbade  the  loading  “  in  any  sliip 
or  vessel,”  or  “  upon  any  horse,  cart,  or  other  carriage,” 
of  “  any  wool,  or  manufacture  made  or  mixed  with  wool, 
being  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  of  the  English 
plantations  in  America,”  to  be  conveyed  “  to  any  other  of 
the  said  plantations,  or  to  any  other  place  whatsoever.”  1 
For  fourteen  years  before  King  William  came  to  the 
1675.  throne  the  colonial  administration  had  been  con- 
Committeo  ducted  by  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The 
councuf^  new  commdtee  appointed  from  that  body  on  his 
the  coio-  accession  pronounced  the  management  to  have 
been  unsatisfactory.  They  represented  that  “  the 
present  circumstances  and  relation  the  Colonies  stood 
16g9  in  to  the  government  of  England  was  a  matter 
May  9.  Worthy  of  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  for 
the.  bringing  of  those  proprieties  and  dominions  under  a 
nearer  dependence  on  the  crown,  as  his  Majesty’s  revenue 
in  the  plantations  was  very  much  concerned  therein.”3 
He  had  too  many  affairs  on  his  hands  to  be  able  to  spare 
attention  for  questions  that  might  be  deferred ;  and  a 
reference  to  Parliament,  which  might  involve  a  concession 
of  prerogative,  was  not  to  be  made  with  out  consideration. 
Complaints  from  the  merchants  of  Bristol  and  Liverpool, 


1  Act  of  tenth  and  eleventh  of 
King  William,  Chaps.  X.,  XIX.; 
comp.  Act  of  eleventh  and  twelfth, 
Chap.  XIII.  §9.  —  The  growth  and 
manufacture  of  wool  still  continued 
to  he  the  great  business  of  England. 
It  had  immensely  increased  of  late, 
and  the  encouragement  of  it  was  a 
primary  object  of  legislation.  In 
1697,  when  the  population  of  England 
was  about  five  millions,  the  value  of 
the  wool  yearly  shorn  in  that  king- 
dom  was  computed  at  two  millions  of 
pounds  sterling,  and  that  of  manu- 
factured  woollen  goods  at  eight  mil¬ 


lions.  (Davenant,  Discourse  on  the 
East  India  Trade,  in  Works,  II.  146.) 

2  Privy  Council  Register,  sub  die.— 
The  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
constituted  by  the  new  Iving,  Feb.  14, 
1689,  consisted  of  the  Earls  of  Dan- 
by,  Halifax,  Devonshire,  Shrewsbury, 
and  Nottingham,  the  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Lord  Mordaunt,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  and  five  other 
persons.  (O’Callaghan,  Docs.  liel., 
&c.,  III.,  xiv. ;  Lucas,  Memoranda 
towards  a  History  of  the  Earlier 
Colonial  Administration  of  Great 
Britain,  9-12.) 
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that  the  Navigation  Laws  were  evaded  to  their  private 
loss  and  to  the  damage  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
realm,1  awoke  a  new  jealousy  on  the  subject  of  colonial 
lawlessness ;  and  steps  were  taken  in  Parliament  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  Commerce ,2  which  it 
was  thought  would  have  been  followed  up  but  for 
a  diversion  of  public  attention  to  a  plot  for  the  ^of  th'e 
assassination  of  the  King.  Taking  the  question 
into  his  own  hands,  he  proceeded  to  revive  the  mm- 

A  Dec.  16. 

ancient  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations ,3  with 
authority  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  colonies  in 
respect  both  to  internal  administration  and  to  1696 
commerce ;  to  examine  the  instructions  which  May  15- 
had  been  given  to  colonial  governo’rs,  and  propose  ainend- 
ments  ;  to  recommend  suitable  persons  for  colonial  appoint- 
ments ;  and  to  scrutinize  the  acts  of  colonial  legislatures. 
The  Board,  now  constituted  of  sixteen  commissioners, 
continued  to  exist  tili  the  close  of  the  war  of  American 
Independence.4  John  Locke,  who  had  been  Secre- 

1672 

tary  to  the  Council  for  Trade  in  the  time  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,5  was  one  of  the  commissioners  now 
appointed ;  but  he  soon  withdrew,6  finding  the  1697. 
studious  liabits  which  he  cherished  inconsistent  Jan- 
with  the  active  duties  of  the  place,  and  with  the  necessity 
which  it  imposed  of  converse  with  numbers  of  men.7 

The  name  of  the  authority  now  created  for  the  superin- 
tendence  of  the  colonies  expressed  what  was  intended  to 
be  the  spirit  of  colonial  administration.  The  colonies 
were  to  be  made  auxihary  to  English  trade.  The  Eng- 
lishman  in  America  was  to  be  employed  in  making  the 


1  Privy  Council  Register  for  Jan-  6  See  above,  Vol.  III.  33,  note  2. 
uary  12,  1690;  comp.  Chalmers,  Re-  6  King,  Life  of  John  Locke, 
volt,  &c.,  I.  269  et  seq.  II.  7. 

1  Chalmers,  Ibid. ,  I.  270.  7  Letter  to  Lord  Somers,  Ibid. 

8  See  above,  Vol.  III.  33.  Dr.  Watts  addressed  tohim  somelines 

4  O’Callaghan,  Docs.  ltel.,  &c.,  on  that  occasiou.  (Ilorse  Lyric», 

III.,  xv.  Book  H.) 
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fortune  of  the  Englishman  at  home.  It  was  not  by  its 
own  fault  that  the  Board  of  Trade  proved  to  be  an  ineffi- 
cient  agency.  It  had  no  authority  to  act  directly  on  the 
colonies,  but  only  to  make  recommendations  to  the  King 
in  Council.  It  generally  had  good  Information,  and  was 
always  watchful  and  intelligent.  Bat  it  was  thought  by 
the  higher  power  to  be  disposed  to  magnify  its  office 
imprudently,  and  its  counsels  were  orten  set  aside  by 
denial,  and  oftener  by  neglect.1  The  strict  enforcement 
of  the  Navigation  Laws  was  the  theoretical  policv  of  the 
_  ,  x  Board.  In  a  certain  sense,  also,  this  was  a  point 

entorce-  0f  honor  witli  the  Parliament  and  the  nation  ;  and 

ment  of  tlie  ....  ...  .  . 

Navigation  occasionally,  in  commercial  exigencies,  it  was  pas- 
sionately  urged  by  English  owners  of  plantations 
in  the  sugar  islands,  and  English  merchants  who  dealt 
with  the  planters  and  had  a  common  interest  with  them. 
But  in  practice  the  object  was  never  pursued  with  persist- 
ency.  Düring  all  the  long  periods  while  the  New  England 
Colonies  were  fighting  the  French,  it  would  have  been  im- 
prudent  for  the  parent  government  to  cripple  and  to  offend 
them  by  a  vigorous  interference  with  the  business  which 
furnished  so  large  a  part  of  their  livelihood  ;  the  uncer- 
tainty  which  existed  as  to  the  amount  of  resistance  that 
might  be  offered  to  too  harsh  measures  was  always  so 
great  as  to  render  them  of  questionable  prudence ;  the 
profit  of  the  extra-legal  commerce  of  New  England  with 


1  Chalmers’s  Revolt,  &c.,  passim. 
“The  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations, 
in  theory,  possessed  as  extensive  func- 
tions  as  those  which  pertain  by  a 
subsequent  arrangement  to  its  modern 
substitute,  the  Colonial  Office.  At 
the  same  time,  it  will  appear  that  its 
actual  intent  was  limited  to  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Navigation  Acts, 
and  of  those  commercial  regulations 
which  were  then  thought  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain.”  (Lucas, 


Memoranda,  &c.,  3.)  “  The  confu- 

sion  of  the  rights  of  the  empire  and 
of  the  colonies  increased  the  difficul- 
ties  of  the  Board  where  it  could  act, 
and  materially  diminished  its  oppor- 
tunities  of  acting.”  (Ibid. ,  4.)  Ac- 
cording  to  Governor  Pownall,  Lord 
Soiners’s  intention,  in  constituting 
the  Board  of  Trade,  was  to  create  a 
tribunal  of  great  dignity  and  effici- 
ency.  (Administration  of  the  Colo¬ 
nies,  20,  21.) 
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foreign  countries  supplied  abundant  means  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Englisli  manufactures,  which  in  the  absence  of 
that  trade  could  not  have  beeil  paid  for ;  and,  after  all,  a 
stern  enforcement  of  the  Navigation  Laws  upon  an  unwill- 
ing  people  was  troublesome  and  expensive,  even  when  the 
attempt  at  enforcement  was  not  defeated  by  the  artifices 
of  parties  concerned  or  by  the  contumacy  of  jurors.  So 
that,  through  much  of  the  time,  the  ofhcious  stubbornness 
of  Randolph  and  his  coadjutors,  agents  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  led  to  nothing  but  disappointment  to  themselves 
and  their  masters,  and  irritation  and  suspicion  in  the 
Colonies. 


CHAPTER  II. 


/ 


T  he  emancipation  from  the  tyranny  of  Governor  Andros 
and  of  his  infatuated  master  was  an  immense  relief  to  New 
England ;  but  it  would  have  been  without  a  parallel  among 
political  revolutions,  if  it  had  been  followed  at  once  by 
a  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs.  In  Massachusetts,  the 
government  which  was  set  up  was  on  all  hands 
government  understood  to  be  provisional  merely.  This  admis- 
chMT*"  s^on  was  unf°rtunate  f°r  the  public  repose,  both 
as  indicating  timidity  on  the  part  of  the  persons 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  as  keeping  alive  a  question 
which  left  the  obligations  of  citizens  undetermined.  The 
case  of  Massachusetts  differed  from  that  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  in  the  very  important  particular  that  her 
charter  had  been  formally  vacated  by  legal  process.  But 
this  had  been  done  with  circumstances  of  such  injustice, 
and  so  resembling  those  which  in  England  had  excited 
extreme  resentment  when  the  municipal  corporations  were 
the  sufferers,  that  the  new  King  and  his  servants  would 
not  probably  have  taken  offence,  had  Massachusetts,  like 
her  two  sister  communities,  reconstituted  her  ancient  gov¬ 
ernment  as  still  of  right  existing  ;  while  the  local  adminis- 
tration  would  have  derived  respect  and  authority  from  the 
confidence  displayed  in  that  pretension.1 


1  May  24,  1689  (see  above,  Yol. 
M.  589),  the  Magistrates  resolved  to 
assume  the  function  urged  upon  them 
by  the  Delegates,  “  until  by  direction 
from  England  there  be  an  orderly  Set¬ 
tlement  of  government ;  ”  and  for 
greater  explicitness  they  indorsed 
upon  their  vote,  “  It  was  declared 


by  the  gentlemen  subscribing  that 
they  do  not  intend  an  assumption  of 
charter  government,  nor  would  be 
so  understood.”  This  did  not  satisfy 
the  Delegates;  and,  encouragedby  the 
arrival,  betöre  the  week’s  end,  of  Sir 
William  Fhips  and  of  Orders  to  pro- 
claim  the  new  King,  they  organized 
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The  first  General  Court  constituted  according  to  the 
ancient  charter  adjourned  after  a  five  weeks’  ses-  1G89 
sion,  having  first  declared  the  laws  to  be  pro-  July13- 
visionally  revived  which  were  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  Council  under  Dudley’s 
presidency,  instructed  the  judicial  courts  to  resume 
their  functions  as  exercised  at  that  time,  and  confirmed 
subordinate  officers,  military  and  civil,  in  their 
places.  This  was  all  which  for  the  present  could 
be  done ;  and  things  remained  in  a  state  of  great  uncer- 
tainty  tili,  near  the  end  of  the  year,  Bradstreet 
was  able  to  communicate  to  the  Court  a  letter 
from  the  King  giving  authority  to  the  persons  now  in 
office  to  “  continue  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment  ”  tili  his  further  pleasure  should  be  made 
known.  His  further  pleasure  was  not  announced  tili  after 
nearly  three  years  more  ;  but  meanwhile  this  order  fortified 
the  temporary  government,  and  produced  a  more  satisfactory 
condition  of  affairs. 

Instead  of  retaining  their  places  by  virtue  of  this  mis- 
sive,  as  it  seems  they  would  have  been  justified  in  doing, 
the  Magistrates  chose  to  interpret  it  as  authority  for  main- 
taining  the  old  charter  government ;  and  annual  elections 


June  22. 


July  5. 


Aug.  12. 


thcmselves  as  a  House  of  Deputies, 
and  on  the  next  day,  after  choosing  a 
Speaker,  sent  a  memorial  (June  6)  to 
the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
and  Assistants,  praying  them  “  to 
accept  government  according  to  our 
charter  rules  by  the  names  of  ‘  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Council  for  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Colony,’ . until  further 

Orders  from  England.”  The  Magis¬ 
trates  dismissed  their  scruples,  and 
took  the  oaths  of  office  the  same  day. 
(Mass.  Col.  Ree.,  stib  die.)  —  “For 
about  seven  weeks  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  here  was  not  so  much  as  a  face 

of  any  government . But  at 

length  the  Assembly  prevailed  with 
those  that  had  been  of  the  govern¬ 


ment  to  promise  that  they  would 
reassume,  and  accordingly  a  proela- 
mation  was  drawn  ;  but,  before  Pub¬ 
lishing  it,  it  was  underwritten,  that 
they  would  not  have  it  understood  that 
they  did  reassume  charter  government. 
So  that  between  government  and  no 
government  this  country  remained.” 
(Calef,  More  Wonders  of  the  Invis- 
ible  World,  95.)  —  Oct.  26,  1689, 
Bradstreet  explained  to  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  the  reasons  which  had 
dictated  the  provisional  resumption 
of  the  government  “  according  to  the 
rule  of  the  charter,  being  that,”  he 
said,  “  under  which  these  colonies 
have  happily  grown  and  flourished.” 
(British  Colonial  Papers.) 
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were  accordingly  ordered  and  held  for  the  present  as  in 
former  times,  resulting  in  three  successive  designations  of 
Bradstreet  and  Danforth  to  the  two  highest  Offices.  The 
1690  General  Court  must  have  considered  itself  as  in- 
Eeb.  12.  creas[ng  its  chances  for  a  renewal  of  the  vacated 
charter  when  it  modified  the  law  for  admission  to  the 
franchise,  reducing  the  amount  of  the  pecuniary  qualifica- 
tion,  and  repealing  the  provision  which  required  a  tes- 
timonial  to  the  candidate’s  religious  character  from  liis 
minister,  a  certificate  from  selectmen  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  “  not  vicious  in  life  ”  being  now  recognized  as  an 
equivalent.1  Bradstreet  was  probably  infirm  in 
j^*9'4  health  during  the  first  winter  of  his  new  adminis- 
Mar's  tration,  as  he  appears  to  have  been  absent  from 
all  the  meetings  of  the  Magistrates  for  six  months. 


By  the  same  conveyance  which  brought  authority  from 
1689  England  for  a  provisional  reinstitution  of  the  gov- 
Nov.  24.  ernment  had  come  an  Order  to  the  Governor  to 


send  Andros  and  his  fellow-prisoners  to  England.2  Dan¬ 
forth  and  four  others  were  directed  by  the  House 

Deo.  7.  .... 

to  draw  up  complaints  against  them,  in  Order  to  an 
arraignment  before  the  Privy  Council.3  Elisha  Cooke  and 
Thomas  Oakes  were  appointed  to  proceed  to  England,  to 


be  associated  with  Mather  in 

1  Mass.  Col.  Ree.,  sub  die. 

2  Randolph  wrote  to  the  Commis- 
sioners  of  Customs,  Dec.  12,  1689, 
that,  though  the  order  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  the  prisöners  by  the  first  ship 
to  England  had  been  received  nearly 
three  weeks  before,  no  notice  of  it 
had  been  given  them,  ‘  ‘  nor  had  they 
liberty  to  go  out  of  gaol  to  provide 
necessaries.” —  Jan.  29,  1690,  Brad¬ 
street  wrote  to  Lord  Shrewsbury  that 
he  had  given  Orders  for  sending  the 
prisöners  to  England  by  the  Rose 
frigate.  As  to  domestic  affairs,  he 
expressed  his  fears  of  trouble  from 
the  Indians  in  the  spring.  (British 
Colonial  Papers.) 


his  agency.4 

8  Jan.  2,  1690,  Stoughton,  Ged- 
ney,  Brown,  and  others,  were  added 
by  the  Council  to  this  Committee. 
(Mass.  Col.  Rec .,sub  die.)  Depositions 
against  Andros  are  in  the  Archives  of 
Massachusetts,  CXXVII.  143,  &c. 

4  Mass.  Col.  Rec.  for  Dec.  3, 1689, 
Jan.  18  and  24, 1690.  — Elisha  Cooke 
was  now  fifty-two  years  old.  Ile  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1657, 
and  became  a  physician,  but  took  to 
politics  early.  In  1681  and  1682  he 
was  a  Representative  from  Boston  in 
the  General  Court,  and  espoused  the 
populär  cause  so  warmly  as  to  occa- 
sion  a  special  report  against  bim  from 
Randolph  to  his  masters  in  England. 
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The  degree  of  good  Order  which  prevailed  during  tliis 
long  Suspension  of  a  legitimate  government  gave  evidence, 
on  the  vvhole,  of  the  peaceable  disposition  of  the  people, 
and  of  their  attachment  to  the  leaders  whom  they  had 
empowered  for  the  existing  crisis.1  But  it  was  impossible 
that  quiet  and  content  should  be  complete,  while 
questions  of  such  moment  were  unsettled.  Would 
the  old  charter  be  restored,  with  or  without  alter-  ofMa8sa- 

cliusetts. 

ation  of  its  grants  \  If  not,  what  frame  of  gov¬ 
ernment  would  succeed  it  ?  What  degree  of  self-govern- 
ment  would  be  allowed  ?  What  force  would  be  conceded, 
not  only  to  acts  of  the  existing  provisional  authority, 
but  to  the  colonial  legislation  of  two  generations,  during 
which  the  powers  conveyed  by  the  charter  had  been  differ- 
ently  understood  in  the  Colony  and  in  England  ?  'Nor  was 
there  wanting  a  party  spirit  to  take  advantage  of  the  so- 
licitude  excited  by  such  uncertainties.  Besides  persons 
who  were  prompted  by  considerations  of  direct  personal 
advantage,  there  was  a  dass  not  inconsiderable  for  num- 
bers  or  capacity,  among  the  recent  immigrants  especially,2 


(See  above,  Vol.  III.  354,  note  2.) 
In  1683  he  was  Speaker  of  the 
House:  and  in  the  three  following 
years  he  was  an  Assistant,  taking  the 
place  of  Dudley,  whose  sycophancy 
to  the  court  had  caused  hiin  to  he 
left  out.  Cooke  in  his  turn  was 
passed  over,  when  Dudley  became 
President.  Cooke  was  rieh  and  well 
connected.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  Governor  Leverett.  He  was  for- 
ward  in  the  measures  for  the  deposi- 
tion  of  Andros,  and  became  one  of 
the  Council  for  the  Safety  of  the 
People  and  Conservation  of  the  Peace. 
He  was  now  again  an  Assistant  in  the 
provisional  government,  to  which  dig- 
nity  Oakes  also  was  raised,  while 
abroad,  in  the  spring  of  1690.  Oakes 
had  before  been  Speaker  of  the 
House.  He  was  younger  than  Cooke, 
being  five  years  after  him  in  College, 


but  as  early  as  1682  had  distinguished 
himself  sufficiently  on  the  patriot  side 
to  be  included  with  him  in  Randolph’s 
maledictions.  (Ibid.)  Oakes,  like 
Cooke,  was  a  physician.  Lawyers 
do  not  appear  in  the  House  tili  after 
more  than  another  generation. 

1  “For  divers  weeks  from  the 
arrest  of  Andros  the  Colony  con- 
tinued  without  any  pretence  to  civil 
government.  Yet,  through  the  merey 
of  God,  all  things  were  under  such 
good  inclinations  among  ns  that 
every  man  gave  himself  the  laws  of 
good  neighborhood,  and  little  or 
nothing  extravagant  was  all  that 
while  done.”  (A.  B.,  “  Account  of 
the  Late  Revolution,”  &c.,  11.) 

2  Oct.  26,  1689,  Bradstreet  writes 
to  Lord  Slirewsbury  of  the  efforts  of 
“  many  strangers  that  have  come  in 
amongst  us  ”  to  embarrass  the  gov- 
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who,  either  from  genuine  sympathy  with  the  absolutist 
party  in  England,  or  making  what  appeared  to  tbem  the 
better  clioice  among  evils,  disapproved  the  recent  rising, 
and  who,  when  not  venturing  on  active  measures  to  obstruct 
the  patriot  authorities,  viewed  them  with  a  malign  or  sus- 
picious  eye,  and  at  best  afforded  them  no  cheerful  support. 

The  embarrassments  thus  occasioned  could  not  but  per¬ 
plex  a  government  which  had  not,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
strength  of  personal  ability  and  character.  Well-meaning 
and  painstaking  as  he  was,  the  now  aged  Governor  had 
never  been  eminently  fit  for  difficult  occasions.  Danforth, 
besides  being  in  only  a  secondary  place,  was  occupied  with 
his  special  business  in  the  administration  of  Maine  ; 1  and, 
except  hiin,  no  other  Counsellor  possessed  capacity  equal 
to  that  of  some  of  the  partially  disaffected  persons,  who, 
like  Stoughton,  retained  more  or  less  traditional  hold  upon 
the  public  confidence.  So  loose,  in  fact,  proved  the  bonds 
of  authority,  that  a  press  of  men  for  military  Service  was 
sometimes  resisted.2  So  was,  in  repeated  instances,  the 
collection  of  taxes.3  A  court  constituted  for  Middlesex 
Countv,  under  commissions  from  Governor  Andros, 

Sept.  24.  .  '  . 

persisted  in  exercising  lts  Jurisdiction,  and  was  only 
stopped  by  its  members  being  sent  to  gaol.4 


ernment  and  create  disorder.  (British 
Colonial  Papers.) 

1  See  above,  Vol.  III.  595,  note  1. 

2  “  Few  or  none  will  own  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  press.”  (Letter  from 
Boston,  of  July  13-30, 1689,  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Colonial  Papers ;  comp.  Mass. 
Archives,  CVII.  184.) 

3  “  The  people . openly  dis- 

own  the  power  of  government,  and 
refuse  to  pay  rates  and  taxes,  which 
it  is  presumed  to  collect  in  their  Maj- 
esty’s  narne.”  (Randolph  to  the 
Lords  of  Trade,  Oct.  15,  1689,  in 
British  Colonial  Papers.)  This  fact, 
though  Randolph  overstates  it,  actu- 
ally  existed  to  some  extent. 


4  Thomas  Greaves,  of  Charles- 
town,  “  Judge  of  the  Inferior  Court 
of  Pleas  ”  for  Middlesex,  in  a  letter  to 
James  Russell,  of  Charlestown  (Sept. 
2,  1689),  protested  against  Russell’3 
intention  ‘  ‘  to  keep  a  pretended  court 
of  jurisdiction,  not  having  any  law- 
ful  authority  from  our  sovereign  Lord 
and  Lady  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary.”  Greaves  was  summoned  be- 
fore  the  Council,  Sept.  24,  for  “  con- 
triving,  fraining,  and  Publishing  under 
his  hand  a  seditious  writing  highly 
contemning  the  government  of  this 
their  Majesty’s  Colony.”  (British 
Colonial  Papers.  The  warrant  for 
his  commitmentisinMass.  Archives, 
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One  consequence  of  this  uncomfortable  state  of  affairs 
was  the  inefficient  prosecution  of  the  war  in  which  Andros 
had  had  such  imperfect  success.  To  the  hostile  move- 
ments  made  by  the  natives  in  the  last  summer  of 

•  •  wi  t  li 

his  administration  he  had  at  first  attached  little  the  Eastern 
importance,  though  they  appeared  in  a  different  I,ndians' 
light  to  his  associates  in  the  government.  The  indulgence 
which  he  preferred  to  practise  towards  the  savages 

li  ..  .  ...  ,  .  °  1688,1689. 

had  so  little  ot  the  expected  eftect  that  he  pres- 
ently  feit  obliged  to  abandon  that  policy,  and  undertake  a 
winter  campaign  in  the  eastern  country.  The  recall,  by 
the  provisional  government,  of  the  troops  which  he  had 
posted  there,  however  justified  by  other  considerations,  had 
an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  prospects  of  the  war.1 

The  number  of  Indians  remaining  within  the  closely 
settled  portions  of  New  England  was  not  now  considerable 
enough  to  require  any  special  precautions  against  disaffec- 
tion  which  might  arise  among  them.  Four  years  before 
the  Revolution,  Governor  Hinckley  estimated  their 
number,  including  all  ages,  in  Plymouth,  where 
they  were  much  more  numerous  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  occupied  by  Englishmen,  at  less  than  six  thousand.2 
Thirteen  years  later  it  was  believed  that  in  Massa- 

,  i  i  1698- 

chusetts  proper  there  were  not  many  more  than 

two  hundred.3  They  were  all  reckoned  among  praying 


XXXV.  35,  48.)  Greaves,  Richard 
Sprague,  and  ten  other  malecontents, 
eent  a  petition  to  the  King  for  redress.. 
(British  Colonial  Papers.)  Feb.  4, 
1691,  the  General  Court  issued  a 
suramons  to  Lawrence  Hammond  to 
appear  and  show  cause  why  he  with- 
held  the  records  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Court.  He  neglected  to  ap¬ 
pear,  and  a  warrant  was  issued  for 
bis  arrest.  (Hass.  Col.  Rec.) 

1  See  above,  Vol.  III.  564,  567, 
587. 

2  New  England  Memorial  (Davis’s 
edition),  412. 


8  This  was  the  estimate  of  the 
ministers  Grindal  Rawson  and  Samuel 
Danforth  in  their  Report  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in 
New  England.  They  reckoned  an 
Indian  population  of  about  1300  in 
what  had  been  Plymouth  Colony, 
and  of  1500  or  1600  in  Martha’s 
Vineyard  and  the  neighboring 
islands.  But  this  was  an  enumer- 
ation  of  Christian  converts  and  their 
families.  (Mass.  Hist.  Col. ,  X.  129, 
&c.)  I  do  not  find  satisfactory  ma- 
terials  for  an  account  of  the  remnant 
of  unconverted  savages  after  Philip’s 
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Indians,  tliough  experience  had  shown  that  in  respect  to 
security  for  their  liarmlessness  their  small  numbers  were 
to  be  more  regarded  than  their  religious  profession.  But 
the  force  of  the  tribes  which  roamed  over  the  wide  tracts 
now  occupied  by  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont, 
was  still  almost  unbroken,  and  had  probably  even  been 
largelv  increased  by  the  resort  of  savages  who  had  been 
expelled  from  their  seats  in  the  war  which  had  been  waged 
almost  continuously  since  the  outbreak  of  King  Philip.1 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  seven  outlying  towns  on  Con- 
necticut  River,  which,  in  some  sort,  though  imperfectly, 
were  covered  by  New  York  and  the  friendly  Iroquois 
Indians,  the  frontier  of  Massachusetts  at  this  time  may 
be  traced  by  a  line  beginning  at  Falmouth  on  Casco  Bay, 
and  running  along  the  towns  of  Scarborough,  Saco,  Wells, 
York,  Amesbury,  Haverhill,  Andover,  Dunstable,  Chelms- 
ford,  Groton,  Lancaster,  and  Worcester.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  troops  from  the  eastern  country  was  a  signal  to  the 
tribes  in  that  quarter  to  renew  their  turbulence.  Of  the 
four  towns  of  New  Hampshire,  Portsmouth  and  Hampton 
lay  a  little  out  of  the  track  of  the  marauders  as  they  passed 


war.  No  doubt  a  considerable  por- 
tion  of  those  who  had  been  in  hostility 
were  frightened  away  to  their  friends 
at  the  eastward  and  in  Canada,  and 
many  became  domestic  servants  in 
English  families,  and  many  sought 
amnesty  by  taking  up  the  profession 
of  praying  Indians.  (See  above,  Vol. 
III.  221,  222.) 

1  John  Eliot,  the  Indian  “  Apos- 
tle,”  lived  long  enough  to  witness 
the  sad  frustration  of  the  high  hopes 
which  had  animated  the  labors  of  his 
middle  life.  (See  above,  Vol.  II. 
190  et  seq. ;  334  et  seq.')  He  died  at 
Roxbury,  May  20,  1690,  having  lived 
to  be  eighty-six  years  old.  Eliot  and 
Richard  Baxter  were  close  friends 
for  twenty  years  or  more.  Portions 
of  their  correspondence  are  preserved 
in  Dr.  Williams’s  Library,  Red 


Cross  Street,  London.  Baxter  wrote 
to  Eliot  two  years  before  his  death 
(Feb.  5,  1688),  “  I  thank  you  for 
your  condescending  Communications 
to  your  unworthy  brother,  than  whom 
few  more  value  and  honor  your  labors 
above  all  other  men’s,  and  who  daily 
prayeth  to  God  for  your  further  suc- 
cess,  and  should  much  rejoice  to  hear 
more  of  it  before  my  pained,  languish- 
ing  body  lie  down  in  the  dust,  and 
my  soul  shall  quit  this  sinful  world. 
And  sometimes  remember  in  your 
supplications  to  our  Father  your 
weak  and  worthless  fellow-servant.  ” 
The  letter  is  dated  “  From  my  poor 
obscure  recess,  where  I  have  been 
since  I  came  out  of  prison  for  preach- 
ing  and  not  taking  their  Oxford 
oath.” 
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westward  from  their  chief  places  of  strength  on  the  Pen- 
obscot  and  the  Kennebec ;  and  Portsmouth  had  numbers 
and  defences  which  afforded  it  some  security.  It  is  matter 
of  wonder  that  the  brave  inhabitants  of  the  other  two 
towns  should  have  persevered  to  maintain  their  position 
through  that  miserable  war  which  raged  during  the 
greater  part  of  King  William’s  reign  of  thirteen  years.1 

The  reader  remembers  that  the  relations  between  these 
people  and  the  French  dated  from  an  early  period  of  the 
appearance  of  Frenchmen  in  the  Western  hemisphere.  A 
son  of  De  Monts’  lieutenant,  Poutrincourt,  visited 
the  region  about  the  Kennebec  eight  years  before 
the  English  Settlements  at  Plymouth.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  Jesuit  priest,  who,  “  with  the  help  of  one  of  them, 
who  understood  some  French,  announced  Jesus  Christ”  to 
the  savages  thereabouts.  He  found  them  “  a  teachable 
people,  who  listened  to  him  with  respect,  and  seemed  to 
be  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.” 2  It  is  not  recorded 
that  tliis  transient  visit  had  any  immediate  effect ; 

i  The  French 

but  the  Abenaquis  were  attracted  by  their  vicimty  and  the 
to  the  French  settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  Abenaqul8- 
and  the  passage  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Kennebec 
to  those  of  the  Chaudiere  was  not  difficult  at  favorable 
seasons  of  the  year.  In  time  they  made  application  for  a 
priest.  It  was  arranged  that  the  Jesuit  Father 
Druillettes  should  reside  among  them ; 3  and  the 
mission  which  he  originated  “  promised  the  same  fruits  of 
benediction  as  were  gathered  in  the  most  flourishing  estab- 
lishments  of  the  faith.”4  The  fruit  was  ripe  when  intelli- 
gence  of  the  havoc  made  by  Philip’s  people  in  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts  reached  the  eastern  country ;  and  the 
Abenaquis,  with  whom  the  Etetchemins  were  now  so 


1616. 


*  “  Deconnium  Luctuosum,”  the  2  Charlevoix,  Histoire,  &c.,  I.  130. 

Woful  Decade ,  is  Cotton  Mather’s  3  Ibid.,  280;  comp,  above,  Vol.  II. 

not  ill-chosen  title  for  bis  history  304. 

of  that  long  distress,  in  Magnalia  4  Charlevoix,  Histoire,  &c.,  I.  281, 
Christi,  &c.,  VII.  60  et  seq.  310. 
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closely  allied  that  the  two  families  were  no  longer  dis- 
tinguished,  devastated  the  Settlements  in  that  quarter,  tili 
they  were  with  difficulty  reduced  to  a  surly  sub- 

1676-1678.  .  .  .  .  ,  1 

mission  alter  three  years  resistance.  1  he  struggle, 
renewed  in  the  time  of  Governor  Andros,1 * 3  was  still  going 
on  when  his  government  was  overthrown  and  the  different 
communities  which  it  embraced  were  remitted  to  their 
original  condition  of  independence  of  one  another.  Con- 
siderable  numbers  of  Abenaqui  converts  had  meanwhile 
been  collected  by  the  priests  into  settlements  of  their  own 
in  Canada,  as  at  Besancour,  near  Three  Bivers,  and  St. 
Francis,  near  Quebec.3 

The  Settlement  of  Dover,  lying  at  the  lowest  convenient 
fording-place  of  the  Piscataqua,  and  with  an  ungarrisoned 
territory  to  the  north  of  it,  had  been  kept  in  perpetual 
alarm  through  a  great  part  of  its  early  history.  In  the 
first  days  of  the  anarchy,  as  it  may  be  strictly  called, 
which  in  New  Hampshire  followed  upon  the  deposition 
of  Andros,4  the  Indians  undertook  an  enterprise,  dictated, 
it  seems,  by  resentments  which  had  been  nursed  through 
thirteen  years.  At  Dover,  by  the  lower  falls  of  the  trib- 
utary  river  Cochecho,  were  five  of  those  garrison- 
DovOT°by  houses,  as  they  were  called,  which  were  common 
Tns Indi"  outposts ;  that  is,  houses  slightly  fortified  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  a  number  of  neighbors 
in  case  of  any  alarm.  One  of  these  belonged  to  Major 
Waldron,  who  by  a  stratagem  had  made  prisoners  of  four 
hundred  Indians  towards  the  close  of  Philip’s  war.5  To 

1  See  above,  Yol.  III.  206-214.  —  4  It  was  not  tili  March  19,  1690, 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  French  his-  that  New  Hampshire  was  incorpo- 
torian  passes  over  these  important  rated  into  Massachusetts,  by  a  vote  of 
transactions.  the  General  Court  of  the  latter  Col- 

5  See  above, Yol.  in.  539,  564,  567.  ony,  founded  upon  a  petition  from 

3  Charlevoix,  Histoire,  &c.,  II.  inhabitants  of  the  former.  (Mass. 
109;  comp.  Maine  Hist.  Col.,  VI.  Col.  Itec.,  sub  die.) 

207  et  seq.  ;  Gallatin,  Synopsis,  &c.,  *  See  above,  Vol.  IH.  209. 

in  Archaeologia  Americana,  H.  31  et 

seq. 
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each  of .  these  houses  on  a  summer  evening  came  two 
Indian  women,  and  begged  for  a  lodging,  which  1689> 
was  refused  them  at  only  one.  When  the  otlier  June2T- 
inmates  were  asleep,  the  women  unbarred  the  doors,  and 
whistled  a  signal  to  their  confederates,  who  had  been 
approaching  in  the  darkness.  A  hand-to-hand  fight  with 
the  whites  was  what  the  Indians  always  shunned,  but 
they  had  now  an  advantage  while  the  just  awakened 
sleepers  were  groping  for  their  arms.  One  house  was 
alarmed  by  the  barking  of  a  dog,  in  time  for  the  inmates 
to  rally  and  defend  it.  Among  them  was  the  minister  of 
the  hamlet,  who  threw  himself  on  his  back  with  his  feet 
against  the  door,  and  so  held  it  tili  the  muskets  of  his 
friends  began  to  take  effect.  The  house  which  had  not 
admitted  the  spies  seemed  safe,  but  its  owner  was  son  of 
his  next  neighbor,  whom  the  savages  brought  within  his 
hearing,  and  threatened  to  kill  if  a  surrender  continued  to 
be  refused.  Filial  affection  prevailed,  and  the  occupants 
of  both  houses  were  put  together  in  a  separate  building, 
to  be  carried  away  to  the  eastern  country.  But  they  were 
negligently  guarded,  and  managed  to  escape. 

Both  of  the  two  other  garrison-houses  were  burned. 
Waldroms  was,  of  course,  the  object  of  special  attention. 
He  was  eighty  years  old.  At  the  first  disturbance  he 
leaped  from  his  bed,  and,  seizing  his  sword,  drove  before 
him  some  Indians  who  had  already  entered  his  chamber. 
While  he  returned  for  fire-arms,  one  of  the  savages  fol- 
lowed  him  closely  and  struck  him  on  the  back  of  the  head 
with  a  hatchet.  The  blow  of  the  coward  was  feeble,  and 
Waldron  was  only  stunned  ;  but  while  for  the  moment  he 
was  helpless  the  Indians  dragged  him  into  his  hall,  and 
tied  him  in  a  chair  placed  upon  a  table.  Then  they 
gashed  his  body  with  their  knives,  one  saying  after 
another,  “  I  cross  out  my  account.”  They  cut  off  his 
nose  and  ears,  and  crammed  them  into  his  mouth,  and  at 

3 
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length  put  an  end  to  bis  sufferings  with  bis  own  sword.1 
TAventy-three  white  people  were  killed  at  this  time,  and 
twenty-nine  made  prisoners.  Several  of  the  latter  were 
sold  to  the  French  in  Canada,  being,  as  has  been  believed, 
the  first  English  captives  wbo  were  thus  disposed  of.2 

The  easy  success  wbicb  had  attended  this  enterprise 
invited  a  repetition  of  it,  and  within  two  months 
another  part  of  Dover  called  Oyster  River  (now 
Durham)  was  attacked.  Eighteen  men  were  killed  while 
at  work  in  the  fields.  Two  boys,  who  with  some  women 
and  young  children  were  in  a  house  where  there  were  fire- 
arms,  defended  it  tili  it  was  set  on  fire,  when  they  surren¬ 
dered  on  a  promise  that  their  lives  should  be  spared.  The 
conquerors  impaled  one  of  the  children,  killed  two  or  three 
others,  and  carried  away  the  rest  of  their  prisoners.  A 


July. 


gang  of  Indian  strollers  murdered  four  English- 


Aug.  2. 


men  at  Saco,  but,  firing  upon  a  party  which  went 
out  to  bury  the  bodies,  were  driven  off  Avith  loss.3  The 
important  post  at  Pemaquid  Avas  agsailed  by  a 
party  from  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot,  Avhere 
Father  Thury,  “  a  good  worker,  and  a  man  of  capacity,” 
indian  war  had  a.  considerable  mission.  The  officer  in  com- 
in  Maine.  manc[  surrendered  himself  and  his  fifteen  men  on 
the  condition  of  being  dismissed  in  safety ;  but  several  of 


1  The  way  in  which  these  particu- 
lars  of  Waldron’s  fate  became  known 
may  he  inferred  from  a  Statement  re- 
specting  the  captivity  of  Mary  Gerrish 
in  Belknap’s  New  Hampshire  (Fann- 
er’s  edition),  129,  note  comp.  Niles, 
History  of  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  XXVI. 
206  et  seq. 

2  Mather,  Magnalia  Christi  Amer- 
icana,  VII.  64-66  ;  New  Hampshire 
Provincial  Papers,  II.  49  et  seq.  — 

Four  or  five  days  hefore  this  disas- 
trous  affair,  Major  Henchman  of 


Chelmsford  wrote  to  the  Governor 
in  Boston  that  he  had  Information 
from  some  Indians  that  there  was 
trouble  brewing  on  the  Piscataqua, 
and  notice  was  sent  to  Waldron,  but 
the  messenger  was  dctained  at  New- 
hury  ferry,  and  did  not  reach  Dover 
tili  the  morning  after  the  massacre. 
(N.  II.  Provincial  Papers,  II.  48-53.) 
The  affair  is  described  in  letters 
written  the  day  after.  (Mass.  Hist. 
Col.,  XXI.  85-91.) 

3  Mather,  Magnalia,  &c.,  VH.  65. 
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the  garrison  were  put  to  death  or  lecl  away  captives.1  The 
scattered  settlers  east  of  what  is  now  Portland  (if  Settle¬ 
ments  their  places  of  precarious  habitation  can  be  called) 
withdrew  into  a  few  poorly  fortified  houses. 

In  the  course  of  tliese  operations  there  was  treacherous 
communication,  not  suspected  at  the  time,  between  French 
priests  in  Canada  and  Indians  about  Boston.  It  was  this 
which,  according  to  a  Statement  of  the  French  Governor- 
General,  accomplished  during  the  summer  the  massacre  of 
no  fewer  than  two  hundred  Englishmen,  and  the  capture 
of  sixteen  fortified  places,  with  twenty  cannon.2 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  suddenly  convened 
by  the  Governor,  resolved  to  raise  six  hundred  men 

«  .  .  .  Aug.  21. 

ior  Service  in  the  eastern  country,  and  appomted 
Jeremiah  Swayne,  a  Counsellor,  to  the  command.  The 
enlistment  for  this  Service  did  not  proceed  with  energy, 
owing  partly  to  causes  that  have  just  been  explained,  and 
partly  perhaps  to  want  of  confidence  in  the  commander, 
who  had  his  military  reputation  still  to  make.  But  a  con- 
siderable  body  of  Massachusetts  troops  took  the 

J  t  September. 

field,  under  Major  Church,  the  soldier  of  Philip’s 
war,  who  brought  from  Plymouth  and  Rhode  Island  a 
reinforcement  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  English  and 
Indians.  Church’s  former  good  fortune  did  not  follow 
him.  He  went  by  sea  to  Casco,  and  thence  marched  as 
far  as  the  Kennebec,  fighting  on  the  way  an  indecisive 
action,  in  which  he  sustained  considerable  loss.  He  pro- 
ceeded  some  distance  up  that  river  without  finding  the 
enemy,  and  before  winter,  having  settled  some  garrisons, 

1  So  secure  was  the  garrison  that  two  Jesuits,  with  those  Indians  who 
the  answer  to  the  summons  was  that  occupy  the  woods  in  the  neighbor- 
the  commander  was  tired,  and  was  hood  of  Boston,  who  are  disposed 
going  to  sleep.  (Charlevoix,  Histoire,  to  become  Christians,  he  had  been 
&c.,  I.  557,  558.)  afforded  the  means  to  seize,  exclusivo 

‘Charlevoix,  Histoire,  &c.,  III.  of  Penkuit  [Pemaquid],  sixteen  forts 
418.  —  “  M.  de  Nonville  reported  that,  during  the  summer,  in  which  were 
in  consequence  of  the  good  under-  twenty  cannon.  ”  (O’Callaghan,  Doc- 
standing,  which  he  had  had  through  uments,  &c.,  438,  440. ) 
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sent  back  the  rest  of  bis  troops  in  the  transports,  and 
hiraself  returned  by  land  to  Boston ; 1  and  the  autumn 
passed  without  further  alarm. 

These  were  but  operations  of  a  little  war ,  though  of  a 
grievously  distressing  one.  In  the  next  year  there  appeared 
openly  a  new  party  to  it,  occasioning  it  thencefonvard  to 
be  conducted  on  a  vastly  larger  scale.  The  New  England 
people  now  began  to  be  acquainted  with  the  price 
liarn’s  war  they  were  to  pay  for  the  happiness  of  seeing 
with  France.  ^ie  pr[nce  of  Orange  on  the  British 

throne.  He  had  not  reigned  three  months  when  England 
declared  war  against  France  ;  and  a  series  of  wars 

May  7. 

between  New  England  and  New  France  began, 
which  with  only  one  long  interval  lasted  for  seventy  years, 
both  parties  availing  themselves  of  aid  from  the  savages, 
—  the  French  especially,  who  by  their  missionaries  suc- 
ceeded  best  in  establishing  an  interest  with  the  tribes. 

A  line  of  French  stations,  admitting  of  communication, 
though  in  some  instances  far  apart,  already  extended 
through  the  interior  of-  the  continent  from  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  enclos- 
ing  the  whole  line  of  English  colonies  on  the  Atlantic 
sliore.2  From  the  rivers  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  France 
pressed  upon  Carolina  and  Virginia  with  her  Indian  allies  ; 
from  the  Great  Lakes,  on  New  York ;  from  the  Penobscot 
and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Connecticut,  on  Massachusetts. 
In  her  relations  to  the  North  American  tribes,  proselyting 
was  her  object  everywhere,  her  agents  being  Jesuit  and 
Becollet  missionaries.  In  her  relations  to  the  tribes  of  the 
North  she  had  two  further  objects,  the  command  of  the 
cod-fishery  and  of’the  fur-trade. 

The  population  of  Canada  at  this  time  did  not  amount 

• 

condition  to  more  than  twelve  thousand  persons,3  or  about 
of  canada.  one  g^gh^  part  0f  population  of  New  Eng- 

1  Church ,  Entertaining  Passages,  J  See  above,  Yol.  III.  563,  note  2. 
H.  55-66 ;  Williamsott,  History,  1. 614.  3  From  time  to  time  a  census  waa 
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land.1  For  nearly  thirty  years  the  government,  relinquished 
by  a  partnership  of  adventurers  which  was  insti-  1663 
tuted  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  under  the  style  of  the  1627- 
Hundred  Associates,  had  been  supervised  for  the  King  by 
Colbert  and  Louvois,  who  found  most  efficient  auxiliaries 
in  the  ecclesiastics  congregated  at  Quebec  and  Montreal 
and  scattered  thence  over  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  native 
tribes.  M.  de  Callieres,  royal  Governor  of  Montreal,  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Canada,  was  in  France 
when  the  news  of  the  English  Revolution  reached  that 
country.  He  immediately  submitted  to  the  Minister  of 
Marine  a  plan  for  a  general  attack  on  the  north-  lc89 
ern  English  Colonies.9  He  had  already  in  his  January- 
government  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  regulär  soldiers. 
With  them  and  six  hundred  militia  he  proposed  to  capture, 
first,  Albany,  approaching  it  by  the  way  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  then  New  York.  The  scheine  was  approved, 
and  to  execute  it  an  officer  who  had  formerly  for 
several  years  had  experience  as  Governor  of  New 
France  was  restored  to  that  position.3  Louis  de  Buade, 
Comte  de  Frontenac,  now  nearly  seventy  years  old,  was 
a  man  of  energy  and  talent  equal  to  the  great  occasion 
created  by  these  circumstances.4  His  instructions  required 


taten  of  the  population  of  Canada. 
In  1679  it  was  rated  at  9400  souls;  in 
1719  at  22,530.  (O’Callaghan,  Docu- 
ments,  IX.  136,  896.)  Bouchette 
(British  Dominions  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  I.  347)  places  it  in  1688  at 
11,249.  Comp.  Charlevoix,  III.  387  ; 
Murdock,  History  of  Nova  Scotia, 
276. 

1  Holmes,  American  Annals.  1. 448, 
465;  Chalmers,  Revolt,  &c.,  I.  207. 
—  ‘  ‘  An  Abstract  of  the  Militia  or 
Train-bands  in  New  England,’’  re- 
potted,  May  13,  1690,  by  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  repre- 
sented  the  number  to  be  13,220,  of 
whom  7975  belonged  to  Massachu¬ 


setts,  3061  to  Connecticut,  1392  to 
Plymouth,  and  792  to  Rhode  Island. 
(British  Colonial  Papers.) 

2  See  the  Memoir  in  the  “  Docu- 
mentary  History  of  New  York,”  I. 
177;  or  in  O’Callaghan,  Documents, 
&c.,  IX.  404.  Charlevoix  describes 
it.  (Histoire,  &c.,  III.  392.) 

3  Royal  Instructions  to  the  Count 
de  Frontenac  in  “  Documentary  His¬ 
tory  of  New  York,”  I.  183. 

4  He  succeeded  the  Sieur  de  Non- 
ville,  who  was  now  recalled  to  an 
employment  about  the  persons  of  the 
Iving’s  sons.  (Charlevoix,  I.  543  ; 
comp.  Colden,  History  of  tho  Five 
Indian  Nations,  I.  102.  De  Non- 
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him  to  execute  the  conquest,  if  possible,  in  season  to  return 
to  Canada  before  winter  with  as  many  of  bis  troops  as 
sbould  not  be  required  to  secure  the  new  possessions.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  “  to  profit  by  circumstances  to  con- 
clnde  a  solid  and  advantageous  peace  with  tbe  Iroqnois.”  1 

Iroquois  was  the  collective  name  given  by  the  French 
to  those  tribes  of  Indians  which,  called  by  tbe  English  the 
Five  Nations,  acted  from  this  time  forward  so 
acy'of'the  important  a  part  in  the  conflicts  between  New 
tilna Na"  England  and  New  France.  Wlieu  they  first 
became  known  to  Europeans,  these  tribes,  bear- 
ing  severally  the  names  of  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas, 
Cayugas,  and  Senecas,  possessed  most  of  the  territory 
which  now  constitutes  the  State  of  New  York,  extending 
themselves  in  the  Order  in  which  they  have  been  named 
from  Hudson  River  to  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  while 
by  conquests  in  their  perpetual  wars  they  had  spread  their 
power  on  the  one  side  over  a  considerable  region  north  of 
those  lakes,  and,  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  the  Western 
borders  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  From  an  early  time 
the  New  England  colonists  had  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  Mohawks,  who  claimed  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
Mohegans  of  Connecticut,9  but  it  was  not  tili  a  half-century 
after  the  colonization  that  New  Engländer  and  Iroquois 
were  brought  face  to  face. 

The  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations  were  a  superior  race 
to  tbe  aboriginal  people  of  New  England.  Though  not 
less  ferocious  and  cruel,  they  had  more  sense  of  truth, 
more  intelligence,  and  more  courage.  That  permanent 
alliance  of  the  tribes  with  eacli  other,  which  constituted 
them  so  great  a  power,  could  only  have  existed  on  the 
basis  of  some  capacity  for  political  Organization.  Each 

Tille  had  been  Governor  since  1684.)  occasionally  repelled  the  assumptiona 
The  reasou  of  the  qualified  terms  in  of  the  priests. 

•which  the  Jesuit  describes  Frontenac  1  O’Callaghan,  IX.  426. 
is  that  that  able  ruler  chafed  at  and  ,  2  See  above,  Vol.  I.  24,  469. 
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nation  was  in  tlie  last  resort  independent  of  the  rest ;  and, 
moved  by  interests  or  passions  of  its  own,  a  single  nation 
would  sometimes  contract  engagements  and  pursue  meas- 
ures  at  variance  with  the  objects  of  the  confederacy.  But 
interferences  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  tribes  with  the 
policy  of  the  rest  as  to  peace  or  war  were  a  departure 
from  their  normal  course  of  action. 

Owing  to  various  causes,  such  as  their  physical  Constitu¬ 
tion,  their  perpetual  and  destructive  wars,  their  occupation 
as  hunters,  which  required  large  spaces  of  land,  and  their 
wretched  domestic  habits,  giving  to  their  progeny  a  poor 
chance  for  life,  the  population  of  the  Five  Nations  was 
small  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  their  domain. 
Their  whole  number  was  never  rated  at  above  ten  thou- 
sand  persons,  of  whom  their  males  of  military  age  were 
believed  to  be  three  thousand,  or  less  than  one  third  part. 
But,  in  the  rivalry  of  European  interests  in  America, 
their  friendship  or  enmity  was  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  contending  parties.  For  they  occupied  in  force  the 
high  interior  of  the  hitherto  discovered  portion  of  the 
continent,  and,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  rivers 
which  had  their  springs  in  the  Iroquois  hunting-grounds, 
there  was  communication  with  the  Great  Lakes,  with  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  with  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  Iroquois  were  generally  friends  to  the  English, 
though  not  without  those  fluctuations  which  be- 
long  to  the  caprice  and  impressibility  of  savages.  Mei^uhip 
They  found  the  best  customers  for  their  fürs  in 
the  foreigners  who  commanded  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  jealousy  was  con- 
stantly  reawakened  by  the  persistency  of  the  French  in 
attempts  to  establish  themselves  on  their  soil  by  means  of 
posts  on  the  way  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  outlet  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Under  a  sudden  impulse  of  confidence  in  one  rival,  or  of 
uneasiness  respecting  the  purposes  of  the  other,  cliiefs  of 
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the  Mohawks  and  Oneidas  came  to  Albany,  and  made 
a  treaty  by  which  their  lands  and  castles  were 
placed  under  tbe  protection  of  the  King  of  England. 
In  the  same  year,  De  Barre,  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
bent  on  chastising  an  attack  of  the  Senecas  upon  some 
French  whora  tbey  accused  of  supplying  their  savage 
enemies  •  with  fire-arms,  led  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred 
men  into  the  country  of  that  tribe.  By  the  time  that  he 
had  reached  the  south-east  corner  of  Lake  Ontario, 
tetween68  he  found  his  soldiers  so  much  disabled  by  the  fatigue 
them  and  0f  ^ie  march  and  the  heat  of  the  summer  as  to 

the  French. 

make  pacific  measures  prudent ;  and  he  undertook 
a  negotiation,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Indians 
contemptuously  allowed  him  to  withdraw  without  further 
damage.1 

The  Marquis  de  Nonville,  succeeding  to  the  government 
of  Canada,  came  resolved  to  remove  the  discredit 
which  had  fallen  on  his  master’s  power.  With  an 
army  of  fifteen  hundred  French  and  five  hundred  friendly 
1687.  Indians,  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  country  of  the 
June-  Senecas,  the  tribe  which  was  the  special  object  of 
his  resentment.  There,  falling  into  an  ambuscade,  he  met 
with  heavy  loss,  and  was  compelled  to  a  precipitate  retreat. 
The  Indians  did  not  pursue  their  advantage  with  the  vigor 
which  they  might  have  exerted  had  they  had  proper  Sup¬ 
port  from  the  Governor  of  New  York,  to  whom  the  King 
had  given  Orders  dictated  by  his  subserviency  to  the  crown 
of  France.  As  it  was,  after  some  fruitless  attempts  of  the 
16g9  French  to  obtain  a  pacification  by  treaty,  tvvelve 
juiy  26.  hundred  Iroquois  warriors  came  to  the  island  of 
Montreal,  and  spread  a  terrible  devastation  around  that 


1  Colden,  History  of  the  Five  curacy  as  to  dates,  and  accordinglv  as 
Indian  Nations,  &c.,  I.  64.  Colden’s  to  the  mutual  influences  of  events. 
-work  must  be  used  with  much  cau-  The  best  means  of  correcting  it  are 
tion.  Writing  long  after  the  period  afforded  by  Charlevoix,  for  the  time 
of  some  of  the  most  important  events  prior  to  that  of  newspapers. 
which  he  relates,  he  falls  into  inac- 
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city,  burning  the  houses,  and  killing,  it  was  said,  more 
than  a  thousand  of  the  people.1  A  further  consequence 
of  these  transactions  was,  that  for  the  time  the  French  lost 
most  of  the  Indian  allies,  whose  fidelity  to  thern  had 
hitherto  been  steady. 

This  took  place  just  after  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment  of  King  James  the  Second  in  the  parent  country, 
and  of  Governor  Andros  in  New  England.  New  France, 
appeared  to  be  in  an  almost  desperate  condition.  Her 
pecuniary  distress  was  not  what  in  similar  circumstances 
was  brought  about  in  New  England,  for  the  King  took 
care  of  her  military  outlays.  But  her  loss  of  men  in  the 
war  had  been  severe ;  her  husbandry  had  unavoidably 
been  neglected ;  her  interior  trade  was  cut  off;  and  an 
exasperated  savage  enemy  was  at  her  doors,  scarcely  less 
powerful,  in  numbers,  than  her  own  people ;  well  united 
together,  for  the  present,  by  a  common  hate  and  fear; 
with  plenty  of  recent  experience  in  the  kind  of  warfare 
in  wliich  it  was  most  formidable  ;  animated  to  new  action 
by  its  recent  success.2 

If  New  France  in  such  circumstances  seemed  scarcely 
equal  to  cope  with  the  vigorous  Five  Nations  alone,  its 
doom  might  appear  to  be  certain  when,  war  having  been 
declared  by  King  William  against  France,  the  hostile 
savage  power  was  backed  by  the  equally  interested  hos- 


1  Charlevoix,  Histoire,  &c.,  I.  549. 
Charlevoix’s  relation  of  this  affair 
has  a  few  touches  that  help  our  con- 
ception  of  the  character  of  Indian 
war,  unless,  indeed,  we  should  con- 
sider  them  as  due  to  the  lively  French 
iraagination  of  the  writer.  “  Ils 
commencerent  par  massacrer  tous  les 
hommes  ;  ensuite  ils  mirent  le  feu 
aux  maisons.  Par-la  tous  ceux  qui 
y  dtaient  restes  tomberent  entre  les 
mains  de  ces  sauvages,  et  essayerent 
tout  ce  que  la  fureur  peut  inspirer 
ä  des  barbares.  Ils  la  pouss&rent 
xueme  ä  des  exc^s  dont  on  ne  les 


avait  pas  encore  crus  capables.  Ils 
ouvrirent  le  sein  des  femmes  enceintes, 
pour  en  arracher  le  fruit  qu’elles 
portoient.  Ils  mirent  des  enfans 
tout  vivans  ä  la  broche,  et  contfaig- 
ndrent  les  müres  de  les  tourner  pour 
les  faire  rötir.  Ils  inventerent  quan- 
titd  d’autres  supplices  inouis,  et 
deux-cent  personnes  de  tout  age  et 
de  tout  sexe  perirent  ainsi  en  moins 
d’une  heure  dans  les  plus  affreux 
tourmens.”  (Comp.  Smith,  History 
of  New  York,  100.) 

2  Colden,  History,  &c.,  I.  92,  93. 
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tility  and  superior  military  efficiency  of  New  York  and 
New  England.  But  precious  time  passed  and  nothing 
was  done.  After  the  deposition  of  Governor  Andros,  tlie 
governments  of  New  England  remained  in  an  undefined 
and  inetfective  state.1  In  New  York,  incapacity  in  the 
successive  rulers,  party  spirit  and  turbulence  among  the 
English  people,  and  the  chronic  dissensions  and  jealousies 
between  them  and  their  more  numerons  Dutch  fellow- 
citizens,  were  at  the  all-important  crisis  fatal  obstacles  to 
strenuous  action.  The  behavior  of  the  Dutch  colonists  in 
these  times  was  such  as  to  provoke  from  the  Contemporary 
historian  the  comment  that  “  many  of  them  had  none  of 
the  virtues  of  the  country  of  their  origin,  except  their 
industry  in  getting  money,”  and  that  “  they  sacrificed 
every  thing  other  people  think  honorable  or  most  sacred 
to  their  gain.”  2 

The  threatening  attitude  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  the 
recent  demonstrations  of  their  strength  and  boldness, 
necessarily  embarrassed  and  postponed  the  enterprise 
with  which  the  new  Governor  of  New  France  was 

1689  charged.3  Immediately  on  arriving  at  Quebec 

°ct.2.  pr0ceeded  to  Montreal,  whence  he  sent  emis- 
saries  to  endeavor  to  engage  the  tribes  in  a  negotiation  for 


1  Of  course,  one  result  of  this  was 
financial  disorder.  One  of  the  first 
representations  brought  to  the  Board 
by  Cooke  and  Oakes,  on  their  arrival 
in  England,  was  that  “  the  charge  of 
the  war  hath  hitherto  been  maintained 
by  the  disbursements  of  particular 
persons,  there  being  no  public  treas- 
ure  to  be  found  upon  the  Revolution, 
and  that  the  public  stores  of  ammu- 
nition  were  very  inconsiderable;  that 
nothing  since  had  been  raised  there 
but  what  had  been  advanced  by  way 
of  loan,  to  carry  on  the  public  charges 
of  the  war.  ’  ’  ( J ournal  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  Feb.  25,  1(190.) 

2  Colden,  History,  &c.,  I.  100. 

3  La  Ilontan,  Voyages,  &c.,  I. 


198,  &c.  Charlevoix  (Histoire,  &c., 
II.  117)  speaks  bitterly  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  La  Ilontan.  —  According  to  a 
Memoir  in  the  French  “  Bureau  de 
la  Marine,”  the  slowness  of  Fron- 
tenac’s  movements  was  owing  to  an 
instruction  from  the  King  respecting 
an  attempt  to  make  peace.  “  The 
ill-founded  hope  of  peace  with  the 
Iroquois  caused  the  inactivity  in 
which  the  last  campaign  had  been 
passed.”  (O’Callaghan,  IX.  431, 
433.)  King  James  (treacherously  to 
England)  had  set  his  heart  on  bring- 
ing  about  this  pacification  between 
the  French  and  the  Iroquois.  (Char¬ 
levoix,  Ilistoire,  &c.,  II.  330,  376, 
401,  403.) 
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a  peace,1  with  the  less  chance,  however,  of  success,  as  at 
a  great  council  at  Albany  the  chiefs  had  just 
been  renewing  their  engagements  with  the  Eng-  Sc!’tember- 
lish.2  At  Onondaga  tliey  held  another  council  to  consider 
his  proposals,andits  result  was  a  renewed  declara-  1690 
tion  of  their  purpose  to  “  adhere  to  the  old  chain”  Jau-22- 
with  Corlear  (the  planters  of  New  York),  and  to  prosecute 
the  war  against  Onondio  (the  French).  But  the  military 
arrangements  of  one  division  of  their  allies  did  not  satisfy 
them.  They  thought  they  saw  a  more  proraising  course 
of  action.  “  Brother  Kinshon,”  they  said  to  the  messen- 
gers  present  from  New  England  (which  country  they  sym- 
bolized  by  the  Oneida  word  for  fish),  “  we  hear  you  design 
to  send  soldiers  to  the  eastward  against  the  Indians  there, 
but  we  advise  you,  now  so  many  are  united  against  tho 
French,  to  fall  immediately  on  them.  Strike  at  the  root ; 
when  the  trunk  shall  be  cut  down,  the  branches  fall  of 
course.  Corlear  and  Kinshon,  courage  !  courage  !  In  the 
spring,  to  Quebec !  Take  that  place,  and  you  will  have 
your  feet  on  the  necks  of  the  French,  and  all  their  friends 
in  America.”3  i 

But,  vvhile  they  announced  and  counselled  so  correct  a 
policy  in  relation  to  the  French,  they  were  not  prepared 
for  such  action  as  would  have  made  them  immediately  use- 
ful  to  New  England.  At  the  Conference  which  had  lately 
been  held  with  them  by  commissioners  from  Mas-  1689> 
sachusetts,  Plymouth,  and  Connecticut,  while  the  SePtember- 
chiefs  were  profuse  of  protestations  of  friendsliip,'  they 


1  Charlevoix,  Histoire,  &c.,  II.  76; 
Colden,  History,  &c.,  I.  106  et  seq. 

2  Colonel  John  Pynchon,  Major 
Thomas  Savage,  and  Captain  Andrew 
Beicher,  appointed  Aug.  21,  1689 
(Mass.  Col.  Ree.,  sub  die),  to  treat 
with  the  Mohawks  at  Alhany,  had 
proceeded  immediately  on  their  mis- 
sion. 

3  Colden,  History,  &c.,  I.  113  et 


seq.  — ■  Atthis  juncture,  Feb.  13, 1690, 
Wait  Winthrop  was  restored  to  tha 
command  of  the  militia  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  (Mass.  Col.  Ree .,sub  die.)  This 
may  be  guessed  to  have  been  a  ineas- 
ure  of  conciliation  at  a  time  too  much 
in  need  of  Union  to  adrait  of  the  cher- 
ishing  of  any  needless  jealousies. 
(See  above,  Vol.  IH.  581.) 
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could  not  be  brought  to  undertake  hostilities  against  the 
Eastern  Indians,  with  whom  they  said  they  had  no  quar- 
rel.1  Frontenac’s  good  Information  concerning  these 

Eastern  tribes  gave  bim  encouragement  as  to 
frigueewith  the  use  which  they  might  be  made  to  serve. 
the  Eaetem  u  The  Abenakis  or  Cannibas . ordinarily 

Indiana.  ...  J 

reside  on  the  river  Quinebaqui  [Kennebec],  and 
disperse  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  as  far  as 
Quebec,  whither  they  have  been  attracted  by  the  mission- 
aries.  Of  all  the  Indians  these  are  the  bravest  and  most 
formidable  to  the  English.  The  experience  of  what  they 
effected  last  year  by  the  capture  of  Fort  Pemkuit  [Pema- 
quid]  and  sixteen  palisaded  Settlements  ought  to  be  an 
assurance  of  what  may  be  expected  from  them,  were  they 
to  receive  some  assistance  for  the  expeditions  on  which 
they  can  be  led  against  the  Iroquois  in  the  direction  of 

Quebec,  and  against  the  English  towards  Acadia . 

The  preservation  of  Acadia  is  due  to  these  Cannibas.  They 
alone  have  prevented  the  English  invading  and  settling  it ; 
and  its  security  depends  for  a  solid  foundation  on  the  con- 
tinuance  of  the  war  they  will  wage  against  the  English.” 
Such  was  part  of  a  report  submitted  to  the  King  by  the 
Governor,  who,  with  no  loss  of  time,  concerted  his  meas- 
ures  accordingly.  The  King  concurred  in  his  opinion. 
“  As  the  Settlement  of  the  Cannibas,”  he  wrote,  “  is  par- 
ticularly  towards  Acadia  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  New 
England  Settlements,  where  they  seized  Fort  Pemkuit  and 
several  fortified  posts,  they  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue  the  war  there.” 2 

As  the  new  French  Governor  viewed  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  stood,  he  found  it  material  to  give  the  English 
colonists  empLoyment  at  home,  so  as  to  restore  the  spirit 
of  his  own  people  by  action,  and  to  re-establish  with  the 
savages  the  credit  of  the  French  arms.  To  quell  the  pre- 

1  Colden,  Five  Nations,  I.  109.  Comte  de  Frontenac.  (O’Callaghan, 

2  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  the  IX.  453.) 
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sumption  of  the  Iroquois,  it  was  necessary  to  convince 
them  that  their  reliance  on  the  protection  of  the  Governor 
of  New  York  was  insecure,1  and  that,  notwithstanding 
present  appearances,  the  pledges  by  which»  they  expected 
to  avert  unfriendl iness  in  that  quarter  would  expose  them. 
to  at  least  equal  trouble  from  the  resentment  of  the  French. 
Proceeding  on  these  considerations,  Frontenac  organized 
three  parties  for  attacks  on  as  many  points,  distant  from 
each  other,  of  the  English  border.2 

Schenectady,  called  by  the  French  Corlear ,3  —  by  which 
name,  believed  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  Dutch 

.  .  Sack  of 

inhabitant  of  the  place,  the  Indians  also  desig-  Schenec- 
nated  the  Colony  of  New  York,  —  lies  twenty  F^LiTand 
miles  north-west  from  Albany.  At  the  time  now  Indians' 
treated  of,  it  contained  perhaps  five  hundred  inhabitants. 
A  party  of  a  handred  and  ten  Frenchmen  and  about  as 
many  natives  reached  the  place  by  a  difficult  march  of 
three  or  four  weeks  from  Montreal.  The  French  were 
“  bush-lopers  or  Indian  traders  ;  ”  the  natives  were  mostly 
renegade  Iroquois,  settled  by  their  priests  at  a  place  near 
Montreal,  called  Cocknawaga.4  The  invaders  were  so 
exhausted  when  they  reached  their  destination  as  to  be 
all  ready  to  surrender,  had  they  encountered  any  resistance. 
But  to  their  great  joy  they  found  the  place  unguarded.5 


1  Charlevoix,  Histoire,  &c.,  II.  43. 

2  Frontenac’scharacteristic  energy 
and  promptness  are  observable  on  this 
occasion.  The  assault  on  Schenec¬ 
tady  was  made  in  less  than  three  weeks 
after  the  treaty  of  the  English  with 
the  Indians  at  Onondaga. — The  trans- 
actions  of  the  French  for  a  year, 
beginning  in  November,  1689,  are 
detailed  at  length,  in  a  perspicuous 
manner  and  with  good  information, 
in  a  Memoir  by  M.  Monseignat, 

Comptroller-General  of  the  Marine 

in  Canada,  believed  to  have  been  pre- 
pared  for  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

(O’Callaghan,  IX.  462-491.) 


8  Colden,  History,  &c.,  I.  32. 

4  Smith,  History  of  New  York, 
61;  Colden,  Five  Nations,  I.  120  et 
seq. ;  Charlevoix,  II.  45  et  seq. 
Monseignat  says  in  his  account  of 
the  affair  (Documentary  History  of 
New  York,  I.  186)  that  this  party 
‘  ‘  may  have  been  composed  of  about 
two  hundred  and  ten  men :  viz. ,  eighty 
savages  from  the  Sault  and  from  La 
Montagne;  sixteen  Algonquins;  and 
the  remainder  Frenchmen.” 

5  La  Hontan,  Voyages,  &c.,  I. 
204;  Colden,  History,  &c.,  I.  121. 
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Urgent  as  tlie  necessity  was  for  strict  discipline  and  vigi-, 
lance,  there  was  too  much  irritation  between  tlie  partisans 
wlio  distracted  the  Province  to  admit  of  their  cordial  joint 
action  ; 1  and  it  was  said,  moreover,  that  the  inhabitants  had 
not  believed  such  an  invasion  to  be  possible,  and  on  account 
of  the  inclement  weather  had  allowed  their  sentries  to  be 
withdrawn. 

The  surprise  was  complete.  At  two  o’clock  of  a  severely 
1C90  cold  morning  the  assailants  entered  through  a  gate 
Feb.  8.  wh[ch  they  found  open.  “  The  massacre,”  accord- 
ing  to  the  French  officer’s  report,  “  lasted  two  hours.” 
“  There  were  upwards  of  eighty  well-built  and  well-fur- 
nished  houses  in  the  town,”  of  which  all  were  burned  but 
two.  “  The  lives  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  persons,  old 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  spared,”  they  having 
escaped  the  first  fury  of  the  attack.  Thirty  prisoners 
were  led  away.  A  list  is  preserved  of  the  names,  mostly 
Dutch,  of  sixty  persons  who  were  killed,  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages.  Of  the  two  gates  of  the  town,  the  invaders 
had  not  been  able  in  the  darkness  to  find  that  which 
opened  towards  Albany,  and  by  it  some  of  the  miserable 
people  escaped  through  “  snow  above  knee-deep,”  several 
of  them  being  so  frozen  on  the  way  as  to  be  maimed  for 
life.  Of  fifty  horses  which  they  captured,  the  Victors  had 
to  kill  almost  all  for  food  on  their  return  march.  The 
details  of  the  massacre  are  of  the  most  revolting  descrip- 
tion.2 

Of  the  three  parties  despatched  at  the  same  time  by 
jan.  is-  Count  Frontenac  for  depredations  in  different 
March  is.  qUarters?  another,  mustered  at  Besancour  or 

1  Captain  Bull  had  been  sent  with  ary  History  of  New  York,  II.  103; 
a  Company  from  Connecticut  for  the  O’Callaghan,  III.  692,  695,  708.) 
protection  of  Albany.  Writing  to  2  They  are  to  be  found  (in  full,  it 
the  govemment  of  Massachusetts  of  is  to  be  hoped)  in  the  “  Documentary 
the  disaster  at  Schenectady,  he  does  History  of  New  York  ”  (I.  186  et 
not  spare  the  misbehavior  of  the  fac-  seq.),  in  the  letter  from  M.  de  Mon- 
tious  New-Yorkers.  (Mass.  Archives,  seignat.  Comp.  Mass.  Arehives, 
XXXV.  236,  237;  comp.  Document-  XXXVI.  111. 
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T.hree  Rivers,  was  led  by  an  experiericed  officer,  named 
Hertel  de  Rouville,  and  consisted  of  fiftv  men, 

_  .  *  ’  Renewed 

of  whom  one  half  were  Indians.  By  a  winter  invaeions 
march  of  two  montlis  they  reached  the  village  of  Hamplhire 
Salmon  Falls  (Semenfels),  in  Dover,  a  neighborhood  and  Maine‘ 
with  which  they  had  become  but  too  well  acquainted  in  the 
preceding  summer.  Making  their  attack  just  before  day- 
light,  as  was  their  practice,  they  found  their  victims  unpre- 
pared.  They  killed  thirty  men,  burned  the  twenty-five  or 
thirty  houses  of  the  village,  and  led  away  more  than  fifty 
prisoners,  most  of  whom  were  women  and  children.1 

The  Indians  and  their  civilized  neighbors,  both  French 
and  Englisli,  had  become  acquainted  with  the  line  of 
transit  by  the  Chaudiere  and  the  Kennebec,  as  well  as 
with  tliat  by  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson.  The 
third  party  of  invaders,  four  or  five  hundred  strong, 
mostly  consisting  of  Frenchmen,  left  Quebec  on  the  day 
of  the  departure  of  the  last  mentioned  from  Three  Rivers, 
and,  taking  such  a  direction  towards  the  coast  as  to  traverse 
a  formerly  inhabited  region  of  Maine,  reached  Casco  Bay 
(Kaskebe)  after  a  tramp  of  four  months,  prolonged 
by  a  want  of  provisions  which  forced  them  to  sup- 
ply  themselves  by  the  cliase.2  At  Falmouth,  where  they 
came  to  the  sea,  seventy  Englishmen  were  collected  in  an 
intrenchment,  which  was  mounted  with  eight  pieces  of 
cannon.  Observing  the  French  to  be  preparing  to  push  a 
siege  with  regulär  approaches,  the  garrison  surrendered 
on  the  fourth  day  of  the  investment.  “  W omen  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  especially  the  wounded,  were  cruelly  murdered  ” 
by  the  victors.3  The  surviving  prisoners  were  marched  to 
Quebec.4  The  fort  was  demolished,  and  all  the  buildings 
around  it  reduced  to  ashes.  The  flag  had  scarcely  been 

# 

1  Charlevoix,  Histoire,  &c.,  II.  50  in- Mass.  Ilist.  Col.,  XXIV.  101- 
et  seq.  112. 

4  Ibid. ,  52.  *  La  Hontan,  Voyages,  I.  204; 

8  Letter  of  Cap tain  Sy lvanus  Davis  Charlevoix,  Histoire,  &c.,  II.  50. 
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struck,  when  four  vessels  sent  from  Boston  to  relieve  the 
place  appeared  in  the  offing.1  There  was  nothing  for 
them  but  to  put  to  sea  again.  A  portion  of  the  victorious 
party  took  the  ill-fated  Dover  on  their  way  back.  There, 
at  a  hamlet  called  Fox  Point,  they  captured  six  persons, 
killing  twice  as  many,  and  burning  some  houses.  Later 
in  the  summer  a  party  of  Indians  feil  upon  Exeter, 
where  on  one  day  they  killed  eight  persons  whom 
they  found  mowing  in  a  field,  and  in  the  next  put  to  death 
as  many  more  belonging  to  a  garrison-house,  from  which, 
however,  the  savages  were  repulsed.  Two  Companies  of 
English,following  an  Indian  track,  found  at  Wheel- 
wrights’  Pond,  in  Dover,  a  superior  force,  which 
they  attacked  without  success,  being  obliged  to  draw  off 
after  the  loss  of  several  men,  of  whom  twelve  were  killed. 
Forty  more  Englishmen  were  murdered  within  the  week, 
along  the  Massachusetts  line.2 

The  alarm  was  great  throughout  New  York  and  New 
England,3 * * * * 8  the  greater  because  the  Mohawks,  disgusted 
witli  what  they  considered  the  pusillanimity  of  the  Dutch 
and  English,  many  of  whom,  terrified  by  the  disaster  at 
Schenectadv,  had  moved  down  the  river  to  be  out  of  harm’s 
way,  seemed  to  be  wavering  in  fidelity  to  their  alliance/ 


1  Charlevoix,  Histoire,  &c.,  II.  54. 

2  Magnalia,  VII.  72-75.  — 1690, 

May  28,  David  Jeffries  writes  from 

Boston,  to  John  Usher  in  London,  of 
the  “  miserable  condition  ”  of  the 

Eastern  people,  and  their  “  cries  for 
relief.”  Counsellor  Bullivant  writes 

of  the  distressed  condition,  and  says 
that  Danforth  answered  to  applicants 
for  relief  that  “  the  Lord  Jesus  was 

King  of  the  earth  as  well  as  the 
heaven,  and  if  he  did  not  help  them, 
he  conld  not.”  (British  Colonial 
Papers.) 

8  A  change  of  Counsellors  which 
was  made  at  the  election  of  May, 
1690,  is  perhaps  to  be  interpreted  as 
an  indication  of  populär  uneasiness. 


Wait  Winthrop,  Sir  William  Phips, 
and  Dr.  Oakes  were  substitutcd  for 
Shrimpton,  Ilichards,  and  Pynchon. 
(Mass.  Col.  Ree.,  ad  loc.~) 

*  Colden,  History,  &c.,  I.  123, 
125,  130.  But  there  was  more  tlian 
hesitation  among  the  Mohawks,  sinco 
•no  fewer  than  eighty  of  that  furious 
tribe  had  been  witli  the  French  in 
the  assault  on  Schenectady.  Charle¬ 
voix  gave  the  Iroquois  credit  for  an 
astute  policy.  “  Us  ne  veulent  pas 
qu’aucune  des  deux  nations  Euro- 
pöennes,  entre  lesquelles  leur  pays  est 
situö,  prenne  une  trop  grande  supe- 
riorite  sur  l’autre,  persuades  qu’ils 
en  seroient  bientöt  les  victiines.”  (H. 
89;  comp.  138.) 
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Connecticut,  not  herseif  immediately  exposed,  sent  troops 
to  secure  Albany  and  the  upper  towns  on  Connecticut 
River.  4  he  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  invited  a 
consultation  of  commissioners  from  the  several  Colonies 
as  far  south  as  Virginia,  appointing  William  Stoughton 
and  Samuel  Sewell  on  her  own  part.1 2  Delegates  from 
Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New 
York,  met  at  New  York,  and  part  of  the  result  of  May1’ 
their  deliberations  is  to  be  seen  in  the  expedition  against 
Quebec  which  is  presently  to  be  described.  Meanwhile  a 
spirited  enterprise  was  proceeding,  which  Massachusetts 
had  set  on  foot.  That  Colony  despatched  seven  or  eight 
hundred  men  in  eight  small  vessels  for  an  attack 
on  Port  Royal  (afterwards  Annapolis),  in  Acadia, 
from  which  place  privateers  had  been  fitted  out  to  prey 
upon  her  commerce.  The  expedition  was  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Sir  William  Phips,  who  was  now  for  CaPtnreof 
the  first  time  made  a  freeman,  having  “  voluntarily  PortE°yal- 
offered  himself  ”  for  the  Service.9  It  had  complete  suc- 
cess.  Port  Royal,  surprised  and  unprcpared  for 
resistance,  surrendered  at  the  first  summons  ;  and 
Phips  followed  up  his  good  fortune  by  capturing  and 
destroying  the  French  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St. 
John.3 * * * * * 


April  28. 


May  23. 


1  Maas.  Archives,  XXXVI.  4,  5. 

2  Mass.  Col.  Rec. 

8  O’Callaghan,  IX.  455 ;  Mur- 
dock,  Ilistory  of  Nova  Scotia,  183, 

185 ;  Charlevoix,  Histoire,  &c.,  II. 

65-72.  According  to  Charlevoix,  the 
garrison  of  Port  Royal  consisted  of 
hut  eighty-six  men,  and  they  had  but 
eighteen  guns,  and  those  not  mounted. 

Ile  understood  the  four  English  ves¬ 
sels  which  appeared  before  Fal mouth 
just  after  its  capture  to  have  been 
part  of  Phips’s  squadron.  (Ibid. , 

65.)  —  “The  expedition  cost  £3000 

more  than  the  plunder  amounts  to.” 

(Letter  of  Jan.  8,  1691,  from  James 


Lloyd  of  Boston,  in  British  Colonial 
Papers.) — In  1690,  “  A  Journal  of 
the  Proceedings  in  the  Late  Expe¬ 
dition  to  Port  Royal,”  &c.,  was 
“  printed  for  Benjamin  Harris  at 
the  London  Coffee  House.”  I  have 
not  seen  the  piece.  —  The  reader  will 
remember  that,  sinee  the  Treaty  of 
Breda,  in  1667,  Nova  Scotia  had  been 
a  possession  of  the  crown  of  France. 
(See  above,  Vol.  II.  p.  630.) 

Among  the  late  Mr.  Sparks’s 
papers  in  the  library  of  Harvard 
College  is  a  copy  by  George  Chal- 
mers  of  a  Journal  of  Phips’s  expe¬ 
dition  to  Port  Royal,  sent  some  seventy 
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Unfortunately,  this  gratifying  exploit  gave  new  encour- 
agement  to  the  more  ambitious  scheme,  the  consideration 
of  which  had  hitherto  been  only  approached  with  a  rea- 
sonable  and  warning  conviction  of  its  difficulty  and  hazards. 

The  conquest  of  Canada  was  indeed  no  new  idea. 
against  The  project  had  formerly  found  favor  in  England  ; 1 

and,  encouraged  by  the  remembrance  of  this  ap- 
proval,  the  General  Court  sent  a  vessel  to  solicit  from  the 
King  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  the 
aid  of  a  naval  force,2  —  the  first  time  that  ever 
Massachusetts  asked  military  help  from  England,  and  now 
with  the  purpose  of  a  foreign  conquest  for  the  crown. 
The  fruitlessness  of  the  application  did  not  defeat  the 
enterprise.  The  present  time,  if  any,  seemed  in  some 
respects  higlily  suitable  for  its  prosecution.  It  was  be- 
lieved  that  Quebec  was  not  in  a  good  condition  for  defence. 
The  existing  animosity  of  the  Five  Nations  against  the 
French  promised  a  formidable  auxiliary  force,  and  their 
urgency  for  the  movement  was  even  such  as  it  might  not 
be  prudent  to  oppose.3  The  conquest  would  be  an  im¬ 
mense  benefit  to  Massachusetts,  in  respect  to  her  security 
for  the  future  against  disturbances  from  the  Eastern 
Indians,  as  well  as  to  hostile  relations  always  likely  to 
exist  with  the  French,  whose  aggressions  had  hitherto 
been  so  brutal.  A  special  reason  for  energetic  action  at 
the  present  moment  was  presented  by  the  position  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  at  the  British  Court.  Soliciting  as  she  was 
from  the  King  a  restoration  of  her  charter,  in  no  way 
could  she  better  recommend  herseif  to  his  good-will  than 
by  laying  at  his  feet  the  dominion  of  Canada,  the  conquest 
of  her  arms.  A  solemn  proclamation  was  sent  out,  exhort- 


years  later  by  Governor  Bernard  to  1  See  above,  Vol.  II.  630  ;  III. 
the  Board  of  Trade.  After  Phips’s  114. 

conquest  a  President  and  Council  were  2  Mass.  Col.  Ree.,  sub  die. 

appointed  to  reside  on  the  spot,  and  8  Colden,  History,  &c.,  I.  117. 

report  to  the  Governor  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 
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March  12. 


June  6. 


ing  the  people  to  seek  by  repentance  for  sin  the  Divine 
Intervention,  never  needed  more.  We  “  are  now 
arriving,”  it  declared,  “  to  such  an  extremity  that 
an  axe  is  laid  to  the  root  of  the  trees,  and  we  are  in 
imminent  danger  of  perishing.”  1 

The  expedition  was  projected  on  a  scale  proportioned 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  object.  Its  costliness  pre- 
sented  a  formidable  difficulty.  The  government  issued 
a  proposal  to  persons  who  should  advance  the 
money  that  they  should  be  remunerated  with 
half  the  net  proceeds  of  the  spoils,  besides  being  repaid 
the  amount  of  their  outlay.2  This  plan  did  not  find 
favor,  and  the  sums  immediately  necessary  were  bor- 
rowed  on  the  simple  credit  of  the  Colony.  An  embargo 
was  laid  to  prevent  intelligence  and  to  detain  Junel2 
supplies.3  Sir  William  Phips’s  recent  achieve- 
ment  caused  him  to  be  appointed  General,  and 
John  Walley  of  Barnstable  was  made  Lieutenant-General, 
of  the  forces  to  be  sent  by  sea. 

The  fleet,  consisting  of  thirty-two  vessels,  the  largest 
mounting  forty-fopr  guns,  sailed  from  Nantasket, 
near  Boston,  having  been  detained  tili  too  near 
the  autumn,  waiting  for  the  supplies  which  it  was  hoped 
would  come  from  England ;  but  it  was  the  summer  of  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  there  was  too  much  going  on  just 
then  to  allow  the  home  government  to  concern  itself  about 
America.  Phips’s  fleet  conveyed  two  thousand  men,  with 
provisions  for  four  months.  The  stock  of  ammunition 
was  scanty.4  The  plan  of  the  campaign  contemplated  a 
diversion  to  be  made  by  an  assault  on  Montreal  by  a  force 
composed  of  English  from  Connecticut  and  New  York, 
and  of  Iroquois  Indians,  at  the  same  time  with  the  attack 


March  22. 


Aug.  9. 


1  Mass.  Col.  Ree.,  sub  die.  4  “  Ammunition  little  enough.” 

2  Mass.  Archives,  XXXVI.  111.  (Letter  of  Major  Sa  vage,  Fob.  2, 
*  Mass.  Col.  Rec.,  sub  die.  Letter  1691,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  XHI. 

of  John  Usher  (July  4)  in  British  256.) 

Colonial  Papers. 
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September. 


on  Quebec  by  the  fleet.  And  a  second  expedition  into 
Maine  under  Captain  Church  was  to  tbreaten  the  Eastern 
tribes,  whose  incursions  had  during  the  last  summer  been 
so  disastrous.  At  the  same  time  that  their  maraudings 
along  the  northern  border  were  to  be  checked  and  pun- 
ished,  they  were  to  be  kept  occupied,  so  as  to  be  disabled 
from  carrying  assistance  to  Quebec. 

As  is  so  apt  to  happen  when  a  plan  involves  the  simul- 
taneous  action  of  distant  parties,  the  condition  of  success 
failed.  The  movement  of  Church,  who  had  with  him  but 
three  hundred  men,  proved  ineffective  as  to  any  contribu- 
tion  to  the  descent  upon  Canada.  In  the  peril  in  which 
he  found  himself,  Frontenac  could  not  afford  to 
send  his  Abenaqui  allies  any  succor ;  nor  was  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  be  imagined  that  the  Englisli  Com¬ 
mander  with  so  small  a  force  should  penetrate  across  the 
country  in  time  to  make  himself  useful  on  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  Landing  in  an  inlet  of  Casco  Bay,  in  what  is  now 
the  town  of  Brunswick,  Church  went  forty  miles  up  the 
Androscoggin,  taking  two  or  three  Indian  forts,  killing  a 
few  scores  of  the  savages,  and  liberating  a  number  of  their 
captives.  Leaving  a  hundred  men  at  Wells,  he  returned 
by  sea  to  Boston,  to  meet  there  a  cold  reception,  which  he 
thouglit  cruelly  unjust.1  Certainly  he  had  achieved  nothing 
brilliant.  But  it  may  have  been  in  consequence  of  his 
inroad,  against  which  the  savages  found  that  they  got  no 
aid  from  Quebec,  that  they  sent  some  of  their  saga- 
mores  to  the  Kennebec,  who  agreed  with  commis- 
sioners  of  Massachusetts  on  a  truce  for  five  months,  and  a 
restoration  of  their  prisoners.  Only  three  towns,  Wells, 
York,  and  Kittery,  all  close  to  the  south-western  corner  of 
Maine,  now  remained  to  the  English  in  that  province. 

It  was  not  tili  after  a  voyage  of  more  than  six  weeks 


Nov.  29. 


1  Church,  Entertaining  Passages,  to  Thomas  Hinckley,  in  Mass.  Hist. 
107-117;  Williamson,  Ilistory,  &c.,  Col.,  XXXV.  271  et  seq. 

I.  624-627 ;  Letter  of  Benjamin  Church 
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tbat  the  fleet  from  Boston  cast  anchor  within  the  mouth 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  meanwhile  the  over¬ 
land  expedition  against  Montreal  had  miscarried.  Sept'"3' 
The  commanders  respectively  of  the  Connecticut  and  the 
New  York  troops  had  disagreed,  and  could  not  act  effec- 
tively  together.  The  troops  were  bewildered  by  false 
reports,  which  Frontenac  contrived  to  have  spread  among 
them,  of  obstructions  in  their  way.  The  Indian  auxil- 
iaries  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  frightened  by  rumors  of  the 
appearance  of  small-pox.  The  supply,  both  of  boats  and 
of  provisions,  was  found  to  be  insufficient.  The  disastrous 
result  was  that  a  retreat  was  ordered,  without  so  much  as 
an  embarkation  of  the  troops  on  Lake  Champlain.1 

Frontenac  was  at  Montreal,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
superintend  the  defence,  when  the  intelligence, 

i  .  .  .  .  _  „  ,  °  ’  Sept.  30. 

so  unexpected,  reached  him  trom  Quebec  ;  and 
presently  after  came  the  tidings  of  Phips’s  fleet  being 
in  the  St.  Lawrence.2  Nothin»  could  have  been 

.  .  Oct.  1. 

more  opportune  than  this  coincidence,  which  gave 
the  Governor  liberty  to  hasten  down  to  direct  his  little 
force  of  two  hundred  soldiers  at  the  Capital.3  The  French 
historian  says  that,  if  he  had  been  tliree  days  later,  or  if 
the  English  fleet  had  not  been  delayed  by  contrary  winds, 
or  had  had  better  pilots  in  the  river,  where  in  fact  it  was 
nearly  a  fortnight  more  in  making  its  slow  way,4  Frontenac 
would  have  come  down  from  the  upper  country  only  to  find 
the  English  Commander  in  his  citadel.5  As  it  was,  there 
ensued  a  crushing  mortification  and  sorrow  to  Massachu¬ 
setts.  New  France  was  made  much  more  formidable  than 
ever.  More  than  sixty  years  were  to  pass  before  Quebec 
should  receive  an  English  garrison. 


1  Charlevoix,  Histoire,  &c.,  II. 
88,  89. 

2  I  use  the  dates  of  the  New  Eng¬ 

land  writers.  They  differ  from  those 

of  the  French  by  ten  days,  the  French 

nation  having  adopted  the  Gregorian 


calendar  more  than  a  Century  before 
this  time. 

3  La  Hontan,  Yoyages,  I.  324;  Col- 
den,  Five  Nations,  &c.,  I.  134  et  seq. 

*  Mather,  Magnalia,  II.  48. 

5  Charlevoix,  Histoire,  &c.,  n.  76. 
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The  English 
fleet  before 
Quebec. 


Oct.  6. 


When  by  a  hasty  and  perilous  passage  down  tlie  river 
Frontenac  reached  his  Capital,  he  learned  that  tbe 
English  fleet  was  already  close  upon  him.  Major 
Provot,  a  capahle  offlcer  in  command  there,  liad  used 
actively  the  little  time  since  the  first  alarm  in 
constructing  defences,  and  making  dispositions  of 
the  neighboring  militia,  who  were  directed  not  to 
retreat  into  the  fort  tili  they  should  have  done  their  best 
to  repulse  any  landing  which  might  be  attempted  below. 
Frontenac  had  left  Orders  with  the  commander  at  Mon¬ 
treal  to  follow  him  with  all  speed  with  the  soldiers  who 
could  be  spared  from  that  place,  and  with  as  many  militia 
as  he  could  collect  by  the  way.  The  day  after  the 
Governors  arrival,  the  English  ships  were  only 
four  leagues  from  the  town ;  and  at  dawn  of  the  day 
following  they  doubled  Point  Levi,  and  came  to 
anchor  beneath  that  magnificent  cliff  which  now 
bears  the  name  of  Cape  Diamond.  According  to  the 
French  Governor’s  official  account,  they  “numbered  thirty- 
four  sail,  four  of  which  were  large  ships,  some  others  of 
inferior  size,  and  the  remainder  small  vessels.”  Ile  sup- 
posed  them  to  have  brought  “  no  less  than  three  tliousand 
men.” 

Early  in  the  forenoon  a  boat  showing  a  white  flag  put 
oif  from  the  admiral’s  ship  with  a  messenger,  who,  when 
brought  blindfolded  to  head-quarters,  through  streets  which 
were  made  to  seem  to  him  thronged  with  people  and  noisy 
with  notes  of  preparation,  delivered  a  summons  expressed 
in  peremptory  terms.  Phips  wrote  that,  without  regard 
to  the  war  between  the  two  crowns,  “  the  destruction  made 
by  the  French  and  Indians  upon  the  persons  and  estates 

of  their  Majesties’  subjects  of  New  England . 

might,  upon  the  present  opportunity,  prompt  unto  a 
severe  revenge,”  but  that  he,  acting  for  “  their  most 
excellent  Majesties  William  and  Mary,  King  and  Queen 
of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defenders  of 
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the  Faith,  and  by  order  of  their  aforesaid  Majesties’  gov- 
ernment  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  in  New  England,” 
desired  to  avoid  unnecessary  carnage  in  obtaining  the 
unöonditional  surrender  of  the  garrison  with  its  Stores 
and  “  the  persons  and  estates  ”  of  the  colonists.  This 
surrender  raade,  he  added,  “  You  may  expect  mercy  from 
me  as  a  Christian,  according  to  what  shall  be  found  for 
their  Majesties’  Service  and  their  subjects’  security.  Which 
if  you  refuse  forthwith  to  do,  I  am  corae  provided,  and  am 
resolved,  by  the  help  of  God  in  whom  I  trust,  by  force  of 
arms  to  revenge  all  wrongs  and  injuries  offered,  and  bring 
you  under  subjection  to  the  crown  of  England,  and,  when 
too  late,  make  you  wish  you  had  accepted  of  the  favors 
tendered.”  And  “  upon  the  peril  that  would  ensue  ”  a 
positive  answer  was  demanded  within  an  hour.  The  mes¬ 
senger  showed  his  watch,  which  indicated  ten  o’clock,  and 
said  he  could  not  wait  after  eleven.1 

Frontenac  replied  that  he  would  not  trouble  him  to  stay 
so  long. ,  “  Teil  your  general,”  said  he,  “  that  I  do  not 
acknowledge  your  King  William,  and  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange  is  a  usurper  who  has  violated  the  most  sacred  rights 

of  blood  in  wishing  to  dethrone  his  father-in-law . 

Though  your  general  had  offered  me  better  terms,  and  I 
was  disposed  to  accept  them,  how  could  he  suppose  that 
so  many  brave  men  as  there  are  here  [the  Governor  stood 
surrounded  by  his  officers]  would  advise  me  to  place  con- 
fidence  in  the  word  of  a  man  who  has  violated  the  capitu- 
lation  he  had  entered  into  with  the  Governor  of  Port 
Royal ; 3  a  rebel  who  has  failed  in  the  fidelity  he  owed 
to  his  lawful  king,  forgetful  of  all  the  favors  conferred 
upon  him'?”  The  messenger  asked  for  a  written  answer. 
“  No,”  said  the  spirited  Governor,  “  I  have  no  answer  to 


1  O’Callaghan,  IX.  455,  462,  484;  leged  violation  of  the  capitulation  of 
La  Hontan,  Voyages,  &c.,  I.  338,  Port  Royal  are  given  by  Charlevoix 
339.  (H.  68). 

*  The  particulars  of  Phips’s  al- 
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give  your  general,  but  from  the  mouths  of  my  cannon  and 
musketry,  that  he  may  know  that  a  man  of  my  rank  is  not 
to  be  summoned  after  this  fashion.” 

The  messenger  was  no  sooner  on  the  deck  of  his  vessel 


than  the  prompt  Veteran  opened  his  fire,  and  the  first  shot 
happened  to  carry  away  the  English  general’s  ensign.  Dür¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  this  day  the  invaders  were  inactive.  On  the 
evening  of  the  next  day,  the  officer  left  in  command  at 
Montreal  came  into  Quebec  with  the  welcome 


Oct.  7. 


Oct.  8. 


reinforcement  of  eight  hundred  men.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  had  prepared  to  go  on  shore,  but  a  high  wind  obstructed 
the  movement,  and  one  of  their  vessels,  carrying  sixty  men, 
ran  aground,  and  was  with  difficulty  fioated  off.  The  day 
following,  Phips  landed  a  large  number  of  men 
(supposed  by  the  Governor  to  be  no  fewer  than 
two  thousand,  but  said  by  the  English  to  be  “  twelve  or 
thirteen  hundred  ”)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  two  miles 
below  the  town,  and  did  some  little  skirmishing  ;  and  the 
fleet  cannonaded  the  fort,  but  to  little  purpose  on  account 
of  its  great  height  above  the  water.  A  second  cannonad- 
ing  was  so  well  returned  from  the  work  as  greatly 
to  encourage  the  assailed  party,  two  of  the  four 
largest  ships  appearing  to  have  suffered  severely,  while  the 
other  two  changed  their  moorings  to  a  place  a  league 
above  the  town.  Then  an  attempt  was  made  at 
an  assault  by  the  troops  on  shore,  but  it  was  inter- 
cepted  and  discomfited  by  a  party  which  had  been  placed 
in  an  ambuscade ;  and  a  second  trial  had  the  same 

Oct.  11. 

ill  success.  The  night  after  this  second  failure 
the  English  wcnt  on  board  their  vessels,  abandoning  in 
their  retreat  five  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  quantitv  of 
ammunition ;  and  the  fleet  dropped  two  leagues  down  the 
river.1 


Oct.  9. 


Oct.  10. 


1  Major  'W’alley’s  Journal,  in  Mather,  Magnalia,  II.  48  et  seq. , 
Ilutch.  Hist.,  I.  554  et  seq.;  Char-  O’Callaghan,  IX.  455  et  seq. 
levoix,  Histoire,  &c.,  II.  76  et  seq.; 
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The  small-pox  had  appeared  among  the  crews.  The 
cold  had  set  in  with  a  severity  unusual  for  the  early 
autumn,  and  “  several  of  the  men  were  so  frozen  in  their 
hands  and  feet  as  to  be  disabled  from  Service.”  It  was 
believed  that  the  expedition  to  Montreal,  on  which  so 
much  reliance  had  been  placed,  had  miscarried  and  been 
abandoned ;  and  a  deserter  reported  that  Frontenac  had 
reinforced  the  garrison  “  with  no  feiver  than  thirty  hundred 
men,”  —  nearly  twice  as  great  a  force  as  that  of  the  assail- 
ants.  The  weather  was  getting  constantly  worse ;  the 
ships,  with  unskilful  pilots,  were  in  a  perilous  Situation, 
amon"  storms  of  snow  that  feil  day  by  day.  A 

.  .  J  J  J  itg  repulse 

council  of  war  determined  that,  in  such  circum-  amidisper- 
stances,  to  persist  in  the  enterprise  would  be  a  8lo“‘ 
tempting  of  Providence.  An  arrangement  was  made  to 
give  up  some  prisoners  taken  during  the  week,  in  exchange 
for  English  captives,  who  had  been  brought  into  Quebec 
by  the  Indians.1  Tempestuous  weather  damaged  the  fleet 
on  the  voyage  home.  One  vessel  was  wrecked  in  the 
river ;  two  or  three  foundered  at  sea ;  some  others  were 
blown  off  to  the  West  Indies.  The  number  of  men  lost  in 
the  expedition,  by  disease  and  casualties,  was  estimated  at 
two  hundred,  though  only  thirty  feil  by  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  before  Quebec.2  The  money  sacrificed  by  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  reckoned  at  fifty  thousand  pounds.3 * * * * 8 

Phins  came  back  to  Massachusetts  mortified 

r  Not.  19. 

and  distressed.  There  had  been  trouble  enough 


1  Frontenac’s  report  to  his  Supe¬ 
riors  of  his  great  success  (Nov.  12, 
1690)  is  in  O’Callaghan,  IX.  459. 

2  Such  was  the  English  Statement. 

(Sir  William  Phips,  as  reported  by 

Hutchinson,  Hist.,  I.  401.)  But 

Cliarlevoix  supposed  that  six  hun¬ 

dred  English  had  fallen  in  the  three 
actions.  (Ilistoire,  II.  89;  comp. 

O’Callaghan,  IX.,  455,  459,  492.) 

8  According  to  Jeremiah  Dummer 


(Defence  of  the  Charters,  37),  the  ex¬ 
pedition  “  cost  £150,000  in  money, 
and,what  was  infinitely  more  valuable, 
the  lives  of  1000  men.”  A  thousand 
men  would  have  been  more  than  one 
in  three  of  the  force  that  went  from 
Boston.  Elsewhere  (Letter  to  a 
Noble  Lord,  13)  he  says  that  the 
cost  was  £50,000.  It  is  surprising 
to  find  a  man  like  Dummer  falling 
into  such  an  inaccuracy. 
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t.here  before  bis  departure.  This  dismal  discomfiture 
brought  it  almost  beyond  the  point  of  possible  endurance. 
The  money  for  the  outfit  of  the  expedition  had  beeil  mostly 
borrowed,  in  the  imprudent  expectation  of  a  reimburse¬ 
ment  from  tlie  enemy’s  spoils.  The  colonial  treasnrer  had 
no  funds.  The  returning  soldiers  needed  their  pay,  and 
were  almost  in  a  state  of  mutiny.  A  heavy  tax  was 
assessed,  but  time  would  be  necessary  io  collect  it,  and 
a  delay  of  payments  was  out  of  the  question.  The  gov- 
ernment  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  proved  fruit- 
ful  of  mischief  to  the  Colony  through  two  generations. 

They  issued  a  paper  currency,  called  bills  of 
credit ,  in  denominations  from  two  Shillings  to  ten 
ponnds.  These  bills  were  receivable  in  payment  of  sums 
due  to  the  treasury.  They  feil  at  once,  so  that 
paper  cur-  the  soldier  who  received  them  for  their  nominal 
value  had  to  part  with  them  at  a  discount  of  one 
third.1  At  the  time  wlien  the  outcry  was  loudest,  Phips 
showed  his  generosity,  and  at  the  same  time  did  something 
to  avert  the  odium  which  naturally  feil  upon  him,  by  ex- 
clianging  a  considerable  amount  of  hard  money  for  those 
securities. 

It  may  be  guessed  that  be  was  not  a  little  relieved  when 
it  was  presently  decided  that  he  should  go  to  England  on 
business  for  the  Colony.  The  ostensible  object  was  to 
obtain  aid  towards  the  renevval  of  the  enterprise  against 
Quebec.  But  it  was  also  believed  that  he  miglit  be  use- 
ful  at  court  in  soliciting  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  char¬ 
ter.  It  was  fully  time  that  something  was  done  towards 

1  “  Many  people  being  afraid  that  pound,  from  whence  there  arose  those 
the  government  would  in  half  a  idle  suspicions  in  the  heads  of  many 
year  be  so  overturned  as  to  convert  rüde,  ignorant,  and  unthinking  folks 
their  bills  of  credit  altogether  into  concerning  the  use  thereof,  which  to 
waste  paper,  the  credit  of  them  was  the  incredible  detriment  of  the  prov- 
thereby  very  much  impaired,  and  ince  are  not  whollylaid  aside  unto  this 
they  who  first  received  them  could  day.”  (Mather,  Magnalia,  II.  52, 
make  them  yield  little  more  than  55.)  Mather  was  not  deep  in  the 
fourteen  or  sixteen  Shillings  in  the  theory  of  finance. 
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restoring  a  legitiraate  and  acknowledged  government.  Tlie 
people  were  in  that  state  of  distress  and  alarm  in 
which  a  questionable  authority  does  not  suffice.1 
An  exulting  and  ferocious  enemy  was  mustered  °fMasBa' 
all  along  tlieir  border.  Mourning  was  already  in 
many  of  their  houses.  They  had  spent  more  tlian  all 
their  available  money,  and  they  had  paid  it  for  a  miser¬ 
able  defeat.  The  war  between  France  and  England  inter- 
fered  with  their  supplies  from  the  latter  country,  and  tlie 
Navigation  Laws  forbade  them  to  seek  supplies  elsewhere. 
While  the  vessels  which  they  had  been  at  so  much  cost  to 
arm  for  the  disastrous  foreign  expedition  were  prevented 
by  the  stormy  weather  from  returning  for  their  protection, 
their  property,  afloat  along  all  the  coast;  Avas  the  prey  of 
a  SAvarm  of  French  privateers,  Avhich  had  been  so  bold  as 
even  to  land  marauders  on  both  shores  of  Long  Island 
Sound.2  Heavy  taxes  were  to  be  paid,  and  the  paper  Sub¬ 
stitute  for  money  Avhich  Avas  to  pay  them  Avas  driving  out 
of  the  country  Avhat  little  remained  of  the  coin  which 
intelligibly  expressed  the  worth  of  property  and  furnished 
a  safe  basis  for  the  transactions  of  business. 

1  “  Report,”  wrote  a  malecontent  fatal  and  shameful  overthrow  that 
from  Boston,  “  cannot  make  their  ever  was  heard  of.”  (Letter  of  Dec. 

circumstances  had  enough .  31,  1(390,  in  the  collection  of  British 

One  great  autlior  of  our  mischief  is  Colonial  Papers.) 

about  to  embark  to  solicit  our  further  5  Divers  letters  sent  this  autumn 

ruin . It  pleased  God  to  re-  from  Newport  and  Boston,  among  tlie 

taliate  their  perfidies  by  the  most  British  Colonial  Papers. 
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On  his  return  to  England,  where,  almost  two  years 
before,  he  had  left  Increase  Mather  making  interest  at 
1691.  court  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  charter,1 2  Phips 
February.  foun(j  small  encouragement  to  hope  that  that  ob- 
ject  would  prove  attainable. 

This  was  not  the  fault  of  Mather,  who  had  been  un- 


wearied  in  his  exertions.  At  first  the 


™  ,  - ...  .....  -... _  ... _ _ new  King 

Plans  for  a  O 

new  gov-  seemed  to  make  fair  professions,  but  they  were  in 


ernment  in  .  .  .  .... 

Massachu-  general  terms  ;  J  and  the  mimsters,  in  tneir  hurry 
of  business,  had  little  thought  to  spare  for  New 
England.  The  convention,  which  presently  declared  itself 
1689.  a  parliament,  was  advised  by  Sir  Robert  Sawyer, 
Feb.2.  tfie  Attorney-General,  that  “  cities,  universities, 
and  the  plantations  ”  ought  to  “  be  secured  against  quo 
warrantos  and  surrenders,  and  their  ancient  rights  re- 
stored.” 3  But  the  principle  did  not  obtain  a  place  in  the 
Claim  of  Right,  presented  to  the  candidate  for  the  throne.4 
In  an  order  issued  by  the  new  Privy  Council  for 
proclaiming  the  King  and  Queen  in  the  planta¬ 
tions,  “  New  England  was  passed  over,  the  further  consid- 
eration  thereof  being  respited  until  the  business  of  taking 
away  the  charter  there  shall  be  heard  by  the  committee, 
and  the  true  state  thereof  reported  to  his  Maj- 
esty.” 5  The  Committee  for  Trade  and  Plantations, 


Feb.  19. 


Feb.  14. 


1  See  above,  Vol.  III.  564-566  ;  3  Commons’  Journals,  X.  17. 

Mather,  Magnalia,  II.  56.  *  Commons’  Journals  of  Feb.  4- 

2  Increase  Mather,  Brief  Account  12,  and  Lords’  Journals  of  Feb.  9-12. 

concerning  several  of  the  Agents,  6  Privy  Council  Register,  sub  die. 

&c.,  5. 
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Feb.  22. 


Feb.  26. 


then  just  appointed  from  tke  Privy  Council,1  consulted  the 
Attorney-General,  who  reported  to  tliem  tkat  there  was  no 
law  to  prevent  the  placing  of  a  Governor  over  Massachu¬ 
setts  forthwith ;  and  they  matured  a  measure  to 
that  efFect.2  This,  however,  as  well  as  the  earlier 
scheme  for  reinstating  Andros,  Mather  succeeded  by  the 
royal  favor  in  defeating.  The  King  in  Council, 
having  considered  a  petition  presented  by  Mather 
and  Phips,  ordered  that  the  committee  should  prepare  a 
new  charter,  and  that,  instead  of  a  successor  to  Andros  as 
Governor,  two  commissioners  should  be  empowered  “  to 
take  upon  them  the  administration  of  the  government 
there,  with  directions  immediately  to  proclaira  the  King 
and  Queen.”3 

The  directions  were  sent,  but  not  the  commissioners. 
The  scheme  of  a  General  Governor,  with  the  extensive 
jurisdiction  which  had  been  given  to  Andros,  was  still 
entertained.  Lord  Shrewsbury,  Secretary  of  State,  was 
instructed  by  the  Council,  “  upon  inquiry  from  ^ 
those  who  have  the  most  considerable  interest  in 
New  England,  New  York,  and  the  Jerseys,  to  present  to 
the  King  the  names  of  such  as  may  be  thought  fit  at  this 
time  to  be  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  those 
parts,” 4  —  an  arrangement  which  the  Council 
judged  conducive  to  the  efhciency  of  the  Colo- 
nies  in  the  war  now  on  foot  with  France.  But  they 
entertained  a  doubt,  which  they  reserved  for 
future  examination,  of  “  his  Majesty’s  right  to 
appoint  a  General  Governor  for  those  parts.”5 


May  2. 


May  9. 


1  Register  of  the  Privy  Council ; 
O’Callaghan,  &c.,  III.  578,  722. 

*  See  above,  Vol.  III.  591,  note  1; 
592,  note  2. 

3  Privy  Council  Register,  sub  die; 
comp.  Cotton  Mather,  Parentator, 

121;  Petition  of  Mather  and  Phips 
against  Andros,  in  Mass.  Archives, 

CXXIX.  317,  345.— Mather  and 


Ashurst  petitioned  (Feh.  13,  1689) 
for  the  restoration  of  the  charter, 
the  removal  of  Andros,  and  the  se- 
curing  and  punishment  of  John 
Usher,  now  in  England,  for  illegal 
acts  as  the  Colony’s  Treasurer. 
(Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  XXXVIII.  117.) 

4  Privy  Council  Register,  sub  die. 

5  Ibid. 
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July  22. 


May  29. 


The  arrival  of  the  important  news  of  the  Revolution  in 
„  „  New  England  awakened  at  court  a  nevvinterest  in 

in  England  the  afFairs  of  that  country.  John  RGgs,  Andros’s 
oftheRey-  servant,1  appeared  betöre  the  Privy  Council  with 
his  and  his  master’s  account  of  what  had  taken 
place,  and  a  copy  of  the  “  Declaration  ”  of  the  insur- 
gents  ; 2  and  Randolph’s  wife  and  others  presented 
petitions  for  the  deliverance  of  their  friends  who 
were  in  durance  at  Boston.3  Randolph  had  written  at 
length  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  to  the  Privy 
Council  in  his  elaborate  and  venoinous  manner.4 
Captain  George,  of  the  Rose  frigate,  made  his  complaint 
june  12  to  Pepys,  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty.  The  Com- 
missioners  of  the  Customs  asked  for  an  Order 
juiy  i5.  the  exportation  of  powder  to  Boston, 

“  not  knowing  in  what  condition  the  government  of  New 
England  at  present  Stands.” 5  But  the  prompt  measures 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  provisional  government  in 
Massachusetts  prevented  any  hasty  acts  of  resentment  in 
England.  The  addresses  to  the  King  and  Queen  from  the 
“  President  and  Council  for  safety  of  the  people 
and  Conservation  of  the  peace,”  and  from  the  “  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Council,  and  Convention  of  Representatives,” 
had  come  over  as  early  as  the  complaints  of  the  other 


May  20. 


1  Though  generally  mentioned  as 
a  servant,  Riggs  was  probably  a 
subaltern  officer,  and  attached  to 
Andros  in  some  such  capacity  as 
that  of  secretary.  Among  allow- 
ances  made  March  14,  1701,  to  per- 
sons  who  served  the  King  in  Andros’s 
time,  was  one  to  “John  Riggs,  an 
ensign  in  his  Majesty’s  Service.” 
(British  Colonial  Paper3.)  But  this 
may  have  been  a  rank  acquired  sub- 
sequently  to  1689. 

2  Riggs  went  from  New  York  in 

the  middle  of  May  (O’Callaghan,  I. 

244),  and  returned  December  10 

(Ibid. ,  246). 


8  O’Callaghan,  III.  578;  Memori¬ 
als  of  Sarah  Randolph,  John  Trefoy, 
and  others,  in  British  Colonial  Papers. 
Sarah  Randolph  says  that  her  hus- 
band  has  served  the  crown  these 

thirty  years  ; . that  he  has 

“  no  other  means  whereby  to  main- 
tain  himself  but  by  his  said  employ- 
ment  [of  Secretary  of  Massachusetts] ; 
and  that,  if  he  loses  that,  she  and  her 
five  children  must  perish.” 

*  O’Callaghan,  III.  578;  Proceed- 
ings  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Col.  for  1871, 
113. 

5  British  Colonial  Papers. 
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party ;  and  they  had  had  such  good  effect,  that,  as  has 
already  been  told,  the  King  in  Council  author-  June6- 
ized  Bradstreet  and  bis  associates  to  continue  to  Aug-10- 
administer  the  government  tili  further  Orders.  Riggs  was 
sent  back  with  an  instruction  to  “  such  as  for  the 
time  being  take  care  for  the  preserving  the  peace  J  y2j" 
and  administering  the  laws  in  Massachusetts,”  to  “  set  at 
liberty  or  send  in  safe  custody  into  England  ”  the  late 
Governor  and  his  fellow-prisoners,  taking  care  in  the 
latter  case  that  they  should  be  civilly  used  in  their  pas- 
sage.1  Before  this  Order  arrived,  Andros  had  made  a 
second,  and  this  time  a  successful,  attempt  to 
escape  from  his  imprisonment.  Ile  got  as  far 
as  Rhode  Island,  where  he  may  have  imagined  that  he 
would  be  safe  ;  but  he  was  arrested  there,  and  was  brought 
back  under  the  guard  of  a  troop  of  horse  despatched  after 
him  from  Boston.2 

The  war  was  now  hot  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  ; 
matters  of  the  first  consequence  relating  to  the  Settlement 
of  the  internal  administration  were  pending  in  England, 
and  the  government  had  again  no  leisure  to  attend  to 
Massachusetts.  In  better  heart,  as  the  prospect  that  his 
Position  would  be  recognized  seemed  to  brighten,  2C 
Bradstreet  wrote  to  Lord  Shrewsbury  setting  forth 
the  useful  Operation  of  the  charter  government  Oot  30- 
while  it  was  in  force,  the  difficulties  which  it  had  encoun- 
tered  from  the  discontent  and  misconduct  of  new-  Julyl3i 
comers,  and  the  present  danger  to  the  province  Aug.3. 
from  French  hostility  ;  and  his  representations  of  oot.24. 
the  exposed  state  of  the  country  were  seconded  by  various 
memorials  of  private  parties.3 

Weary  of  the  delays  which  had  occurred,  Mather  was 


1  Privy  Council  Register,  sub  die.  ter  of  September  5,  to  the  Board  of 

2  Ile  escaped  August  2,  11  p.m.  Trade,  in  British  Colonial  Papers.) 

(Mass.  Archives,  I.  89),  and  got  to  3  British  Colonial  Papers. 
Newport,  August  3  (Randolph’s  let- 
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led  to  consider  whether  he  might  not  have  a  better  chance 
with  the  legislature  than  with  the  King  and  his  ministers  ; 

and  by  the  advice  of  English  friends  of  the  Col- 
Erencw-  ony  be  dctermined  to  pursue  his  object  by  first 
ai  of  the  soliciting  a  reversal  by  Parliament  of  the  decree 

charter.  °  * 

in  Chancery  against  the  old  charter.  That  ob- 
tained,  he  proposed  to  proceed  by  applying  to  the  King 
for  the  grant  of  some  new  Privileges,  to  eure  the  defects 
of  that  instrument  in  respect  to  its  applicability  to  the 
existing  state  of  things.  At  one  moment  the  former 
point  seemed  gained.  As  has  been  before  related,  the 
House  of  Commons  passed,  first,  a  resolve  declaring  the 
abrogation  of  Charters  in  the  late  reign,  both  within 
the  realm  and  in  Kew  England,  to  be  “  illegal  and  a 
i69o.  grievance,”  and  then  a  bill  for  restoring  them.1 
jan.  10.  bill  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where 

there  was  equally  good  reason  to  expect  that  it  would  be 
carried.  But,  before  there  was  time  for  that  Ilouse 

Jan.  27.  .  __  . . 

to  act  upon  it,  rarliament  was  prorogued ;  and, 
presently  after,  it  was  dissolved. 

An  opportunity  was  lost  which  could  not  present  it- 
ohstacie» to  seif  a  second  time.  Mather’s  endeavors  had  all 
arenewai.  a]ong  been  obstructed  by  an  Opposition  which, 
so  far  from  having  yet  spent  its  force,  was  constantly 
growing  more  formidable.  In  letters  from  their  prison  in 
Boston,  Randolph  and  his  allies  had  been  plying  their 
English  friends  with  earnest  dissuasives  from  according 
any  favor  to  the  colonists  ;  and  other  letters  to  the  like 
effect  came  from  persons  less  liable  to  the  suspicion  of 
being  goaded  by  personal  resentment.  Randolph  wrote : 
1689.  “  This  people  having  dared  to  proceed  to  this 

jiiiy  heigbt  Up0n  hope  only  of  receiving  their  char¬ 
ter  privileges  (as  they  term  them),  what  can  we  expect 
upon  the  arrival  of  their  agents  laden  with  such  favors, 

1  A  letter  of  Mather  to  Bradstreet,  252),  briefly  related  the  transactions 
Sept.  3,  1689  (in  N.  II.  Hist.  Col.,  I.  thus  far. 
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but  that  they  proceed  to  try  us  upon  their  laws  ;  or,  if  it  be 
his  Majesty’s  pleasuve  to  direct  other  raethods  for  govern¬ 
ing  this  country,  the  guilt  of  their  crimes  already  done, 
and  the  fear  of  deserved  punishment,  is  such  that  they 
will  massacre  us,  and  at  the  same  time  cast  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  crown,  accounting  themselves  his  Maj¬ 
esty’s  nominal  and  not  real  subjects,  as  one  of  their  chief 
ministers  lately  declared  in  public.”  He  hoped  that  the 
King  had  already  “  sent  hither  a  sufficient  force  to  quiet 
the  present  disorders,  and  reduce  this  country  to  a  firm 
dependence  upon  the  crown.  Here,”  he  reported,  “  is  no 
government,  no  law ;  customs,  excise,  and  the  Acts  of 
Trade  and  Navigation  are  cried  down.  All  things  are 
carried  on  by  a  fnrious  rabble,  animated  and  encouraged 
by  the  crafty  ministers.”  He  contrasted  the  ineffi- 
ciency  of  the  late  operations  against  the  Indians 
with  those  which  had  beeil  conducted  by  Andros,  to  show 
“  the  desolation  brought  upon  the  country  by  the  tumultu- 
ous  designs  of  an  anti-monarchial  faction ;  ”  and  he  “  humbly 
proposed  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  honor  and  filterest 
of  the  crown,  and  for  the  lasting  well-being  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  that  fifteen  hundred,  or  at  least  a  thousand,  good 
soldiers  be  speedily  sent  hither  to  reduce  this  people  to  a 
firm  dependence  upon  the  crown,  and  to  regain  what  is 
already  lost.” 

Kandolph  played  on  a  variety  of  stops.  To  the  Lords 
of  Trade  he  wrote  that  the  Massachusetts  people 

,  Oct.  15. 

paid  “  no  regard  to  the  Acts  of  Trade,”  and  “  held 
fast  the  anti-monarchial  principles  spread  among  them  by 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  Hugli  Peters,  &c. ;  and  Venner,  who 
made  the  insurrection  in  London  soon  after  the  Restora- 
tion,  had  his  education  here  also.”  He  irritated  the  eccle- 
siastical  sensibility  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  who 

1  .  Oct.  25. 

was  a  member  of  that  board,  by  mformmg  him 

that  “  Mather’s  book  against  the  Common  Prayer  ”  had 


VOL.  IV. 
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“  persuaded  the  people  that  we  were  idolaters,  and  there- 
fore  not  fit  to  be  intrusted  longer  with  the  government ;  ” 
and  tliat  the  ministers  had  encouraged  the  widow 

Oct.  26.  0 

of  an  officer  in  her  refusal  “  to  let  him  be  buried 
in  the  burying-place  of  the  Church  of  England,  thongh 
wished  in  his  will,  and  the  grave  ready.”  He  bespoke  the 
vengeance  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  bv 

Dec.  12.  °  J 

acquainting  them  with  the  arrival  in  Boston  of 
cargoes  excluded  by  the  Acts  of  Trade.  As  the  time 
1690  drew  near  for  his  embarking  for  England  agree- 
jan.  i°.  a^[y  r0ya]_  Instruction,  he  urged  that  no 

decision  on  the  old  charter  should  be  made  before  his 
arrival,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  its  inconsistency  with 
past  practices  under  it  should  be  considered.  Mr.  Rat- 
cliffe,  too,  had  come  over,  the  angry  minister  of  the  Epis- 
copal  chapel  in  Boston.  The  King’s  “  most  loyal  and 
dutiful  subjects  of  the  Church  of  England  in 

February.  .... 

Boston  represented  their  gnevances  and  appre- 
hensions  in  acrimonious  language.1  John  Usher,  Andros’s 

1689.  treasurer,  a  plausible  Opponent,  was  himself  in 
September.  Eng[and,  in  no  good  temper,  within  six  months 

after  his  dismissal  from  that  office.2 

While  the  political  complexion  of  the  new  Parliament 
was  so  different  from  that  wliich  it  succeeded  as 

1690. 

March  20-  to  discourage  the  bringing  of  the  business  of  New 
May  “3  England  to  its  notice  in  the  same  form  as  it  had 
been  presented  in  before,  the  royal  command  respecting 
Andros,  Randolph,  and  their  friends,  had  taken  effect,  and 


1  Letters  in  Bi-itish  Colonial  Pa¬ 
pers;  comp.  Green wood,  History  of 
King’s  Chapel,  44.  — The  Address  of 
Episcopalians,  signed  by  Miles,  the 
clergyman,  and  Foxcroft  and  Ravens- 
croft,  chureh-wardens,  is  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Col.,  XXVII.  193. 

2  In  a  petition  to  the  Privy  Coun¬ 

cil,  Sept.  26,  1689,  Usher  described 


the  Revolution  of  April  19,  recited 
proceedings  of  the  provisional  gov¬ 
ernment  against  him,  and  prayed 
that  he  might  not  be  molested  or 
troubled  in  his  person  or  estate,  “  upon 
the  account  of  his  being  Treasurer 
and  Receiver- General  of  his  Majesty’s 
revenue  in  New  England.”  (Privy 
Council  Register.) 
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Maroh. 


April  10. 


they  had  arrived  in  England,  prepared  to  exert  themselves 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Colony.1  About  tke 
same  time  came  Oakes  and  Cooke,  deputed  by  the 
General  Court  to  be  associates  of  Mather  in  his  agency. 
The  agents  on  the  one  part,  with  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  who 
had  before  been  acting  with  Mather  under  an  appointment 
from  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  other  part  Andros,  Dud- 
ley,  Randolph,  West,  Graham,  Palmer,  Sherlock,  and 
others,  being  summoned  before  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee,  the  agents  asked  for  time  to  prepare 
their  charges  against  King  James’s  officers.2  A  week 
being  allowed  them  for  that  purpose,  the  singu¬ 
lär  result  followed  that  the  agents  declined  to  sign  ApnllT' 
a  Statement  of  the  grievances  of  their  constituents,  which 
had  been  prepared  by  Humphreys,  their  legal  counsel. 
The  Lords  accordingly  “  agreed  to  offer  their  opinion  to 
his  Majesty  that  Sir  Edmund  Andros  and  the  persons 
lately  imprisoned  in  New  England,  and  now  attending  his 
Majesty,  be  forthwith  discharged  and  set  at  liberty ;  and 
that  the  paper  or  Charge  which  had  not  been  signed  or 
owned  might  be  dismissed.”3  The  Privy  Council  passed 
an  order  to  that  effect,  and  Andros  and  his 
fellow-culprits  were  accordingly  set  free.  Their  AprI1"4' 
liberty  was  not  all  that  they  recovered.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year,  Dudley  sailed  for  Boston  with  a  com-  1693t 
mission  as  Counsellor  of  New  York;  and  Andros,  Feb-11- 
though  not  until  after  Ionier  waiting,  was  made 

°  ...  °  ®  Decembor. 

Governor  of  Virginia.  The  restoration  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  to  his  power  of  annoyance  in  America  was  for  a 
time  deferred. 


1  Feb.  9,  1690,  a  receipt  was  the  General  Court  against  Andros 
given  for  the  party  hy  the  captain  of  and  his  friends  is  preserved  in  Ma3s. 
the  Rose  frigate,  which  had  now  been  Archives,  XXXV.  255,  &c. 
refitted  by  Orders  from  the  Admiralty.  2  British  Colonial  Papers. 

(Mass.  Archives,  XXXV.  230;  comp.  3  Privy  Council  Register,  sub  die  ; 
Letter  of  Bradstreet  to  Lord  Shrews-  comp.  Parentator,  132  ;  Increase 
bury,  Jan.  29,  1690,  in  British  Col-  Mather,  Brief  Account,  &c.,  7  ; 
onial  Papers.)  The  indictment  of  Whitmore,  Andros  Tracts,  II.  173. 
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As  to  the  abandonment  of  tlie  complaints,  the  truth  was 
that  Somers,  with  whom  the  agents  advised,  thought  it 
unsafe  for  them  to  pursue  the  investigation  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  home  government.  Of  the  same  nature  with 
the  charges  against  Andros  were  charges  which  could  be 
brought  against  Lord  Danby,  and  others  now  by  the  restor- 
ation  of  Tory  ascendency  at  the  height  of  power,  but  of  a 
power  feit  by  themselves  to  be  insecure.  It  was  of  the 
first  importance  to  avoid  the  Opposition  of  these  great 
men  ;  but  their  good-will  would  be  forfeited  by  persistence 
in  a  prosecution  which  would  turn  the  public  attention, 
now  peculiarly  sensitive,  upon  themselves. 

The  occupation  of  all  minds  during  the  summer  with 
the  momentous  campaign  in  Ireland  allowed  the  agents 
no  good  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  even  if  the  influences 
of  the  new  Parliament  had  been  less  unpropitious.  It  is 
likely,  also,  that  they  were  willing  to  await  the  issue  of 
the  expedition  against  Canada,  which  they  hoped  would 
be  such  as  to  recommend  them  to  the  royal  favor.  Their 
suit  would  be  greatly  facilitated  if  they  should  prove  able 
to  back  it  with  intelligence  of  the  conquest  of  Quebec  by 
their  constituents.  Nor  in  that  case  might  it  prove  neces- 
sary  for  them  to  stop  with  urging  that  Massachusetts 
desired  the  restitution  of  her  old  charter.  They  might 
perhaps  further  represent  with  confidence  that  it  would  be 
for  the  King’s  interest  to  add  the  conquered  New  France 
to  her  domain. 

Meanwhile  their  opponents  were  not  idle.  The  dis- 

1690.  charged  prisoners  now  presented  an  “  Address  of 

jan.  25.  qjyers  gentlemen,  merchants,  and  other  inhabi- 

tants  of  Boston  and  the  adjacent  parts,”  signed  by  seven- 

teen  “  very  considerable  persons,”  who  prayed  the  King 

for  a  union  of  “  those  little  provinces,  and  the  appoint- 

ment  of  a  Governor  and  Council  to  prevent  further  ruin 

and  losses.”  1  “  An  ingenious  merchant  of  Boston  ”  wrote 

1  British  Colonial  Papers.  —  The  Statement  of  their  fortunes,  gives 
list  of  these  subscribers,  with  a  us  a  notion  of  what  was  accounted 
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that  “  a  great  many  good  ingenuous  men  there,  with  some 
of  the  rising  generation,  were  clearly  for  a  General 
Governor  and  to  live  under  the  laws  of  Eng-  Mayl6‘ 
land ;  ”  and  that  “  if  they  should  liave  their  charter,  all 
the  superstitious  party,  as  they  reckon  the  Church-of- 
England  men,  must  move  to  New  York”  and  elsewhere.1 
Andros  told  his  own  story,  largely  and  artfully,  in 
an  elaborate  memorial  presented  to  the  Lords  of  May"7' 
Trade.2  Ilandolph  renewed  his  complaints  against  the 
irregularities  of  trade  in  New  England.3  Care-  Junei2> 
fully  prepared  memoirs  on  both  sides  were  pre-  Juue19- 
sented,  the  authorship  of  many  of  which  is  now  unknown.4 
One  pamphlet  exhibited  an  “  Abstract  of  the  printed  laws 
of  New  England,  which  are  either  contrary  or  not  agreeable 
to  the  laws  of  England,  which  laws  will  immediately  come 
in  force  in  case  the  bill  in  Parliament  for  the  restoring  the 
Charters  of  the  plantations  doth  pass.”  Another,  entitled 
“  Considerations  humbly  offered  to  the  Parliament,  show- 
ing  that  those  Charters  relating  to  the  plantations  were 
taken  away  upon  quite  different  occasions  from  those  in 
England,”  undertook  to  prove  that  the  Charters  were 
“  seized  for  the  abuse  of  their  power  in  destroying,  not 
only  the  woollen  and  other  inanufactures,  but  also  the  very 
laws  and  navigation  of  England,  and  making  themselves, 
as  it  were,  independent  of  this  crown.”5 


wealth  in  those  days.  The  estates 
of  two  (Shippen  and  Page)  are  esti- 
mated  at  £12,000  each ;  of  two 
(Bowden  and  Brinley),  at  £10,000; 
of  three,  at  £6000;  of  two,  at  £5000; 
and  of  two,  at  £4000. 

1  Ibid. 

2  R.  I.  Rec.,  IH.  281;  O’Calla- 
ghan,  III.  722,  &c.  The  answer  of 
the  agents  tothis  paper  (May  30, 1690) 
is  in  Mass.  Archives,  XXXVI.  96. 

3  Privy  Council  Register. 

4  Several  of  these  remain  in  manu- 
script;  and  several,  both  published 
and  unpublished  before,  are  in  the 


very  valuahle  collection  of  “.Andros 
Tracts,”  rnade  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Whit- 
more,  for  publication  by  the  Frince  So¬ 
ciety.  The  MS.  copy,  in  the  collection 
of  British  Colonial  Papers,  of  “  New 
England’s  Faction  Discovered,”  is  in 
the  handwriting  of  Randolph,  who 
also  indorsed  upon  it:  “  Theprinting 
of  this  paper  will  more  justify  us 
than  if  I  should  trouble  their  Lord- 
ships  with  many  letters.  E.  It.” 

5  It  is  instructive  to  learn  from  the 
warm  language  of  this  passage,  what 
indeed  there  are  plenty  of  other  indi- 
cations  of,  that  a  morbid  apprehen- 
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The  business  of  the  agents  made  no  progress  in  the 
direction  last  pursued.  They  turried  their  attention  next 
to  devising  some  method  for  bringing  it,  by  a  writ  of  error, 
before  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  where  Holt  was  presid- 
ing,  with  a  view  to  a  revision  of  the  Chancery  decree  ;  but 
this  was  found  impracticable.  “  There  was  now  but  one 
way  left,”  Mather  concluded,  “  for  the  Settlement  of  New 
England,  seil.,  —  to  implore  the  King’s  royal  favor.  It  was 
not  in  the  King’s  power  to  reverse  the  judgment  against 
the  old  charter ;  nevertheless,  his  Majesty  had  power  to 
reincorporate  his  subjects,  thereby  granting  them  a  charter 
which  should  contain  all  the  old,  with  new  and  more  ample 
sept  c  Privileges.” 1  When  the  King  came  back  from 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne  and  his  decisive  campaign 
0ct'2'  in  Ireland,  the  Parliament  was  about  to  begin  its 
second  session.  As  soon  as  its  approaching  prorogation 
released  something  of  his  attention,  the  agents  proceeded 
with  the  method  now  determined  on. 

On  the  general  principles  of  government  the  King  had 
his  well-matured  notions,  and  they  were  far  from  being 
liberal.  Probably  the  special  subject  of  colonial  adminis- 
tration  was  new  to  bim.  His  Dutch  compatriots  had  pur¬ 
sued  the  method  of  managing  their  colonies  by  incorporated 
Companies,  which  had  scarcely  any  Subordination  to  the 
States-General  beyond  a  liability  to  inspection.  And,  as  to 
desert,  it  is  not  likely  that  his  partial  or  indifferent  eye 

1  Brief  Account,  &c.,  6. —  Nov.  29, 
1G90,  Bradstreet  informed  the  agents 
of  the  dissatisfaction  that  was  feit,  be- 
cause  in  nine  months  of  absence  they 
had  reported  nothing  “that  might 
have  been  a  direction  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs.”  He  interpreted  the 
failure  of  the  Quebec  expedition  as 
a  stern  frown  of  Providence.  ‘  ‘  Shall 
our  Father  spit  in  our  face,  and  we 
not  be  ashamed?  ”  (Mass.  Archives, 
XXXVI.  228.) 


sion  of  a  commercial  rivalry  on  the 
part  of  New  England  was  feit  by  the 
British  merchants  at  this  early  time. 
3t  was  this  fear  of  competition,  as 
much  as  any  thing  eise,  that  created 
the  great  sensibility  in  England  in 
respect  to  the  Navigation  Laws.  And 
to  this  unreasonable  panic  on  the  part 
of  the  merchants,  annoying  the  gov¬ 
ernment  with  its  complaints  and 
clamors,  it  is  natural  to  aseribe  what- 
ever  energy  the  reluctant  government 
manifested  in  the  execution  of  tliose 
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would  distinguish  unfavorably  between  the  rough  dealers 
in  gin  and  peltry  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  and  the 
representative  of  cultivated  English  thought  and  manners 
on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  agents,  in  their 
ignorance  of  the  temper  and  habits  of  their  monarch, 
hoped  not  a  little  from  the  influence  of  his  religious 
Queen.1 


Oct.  19. 


Their  petition  for  a  new  charter  with  additional  provi- 
sions  was  referred  to  the  law  officers  of  the  crown, 
who,  through  the  Chief  Justice,  reported  favor-  n^vculr- 
ably  upon  it,  though  in  general  terms  ;  and  in  this  ter‘ 
new  form  the  subject  was  again  placed  by  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  in  the  hands  of  the  Lords  of  Trade.3  It  was  1691 
just  after  this  time  that  Phips  arrived  from  Massa-  February- 
chusetts.  The  King  had  immediately  gone  off  to  Holland 
to  confer  with  commissioners  of  his  allies  on  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  war  with  France.  With  the  interval  of  only 
a  couple  of  weeks,  he  remained  on  the  continent 
tili  the  autumn ;  and  the  agents  could  not  reach 
him  with  personal  solicitations.  Mather,  however,  lost  no 
opportunity  for  advancing  bis  business.  Lord  Monmouth, 
and  especially  Lord  Wharton,  rendered  him  constant  good 
offices.  Archbishop  Tillotson  and  Bishop  Burnet  were 
among  his  assiduous  friends.  Just  before  the  King  came 
to  England  for  a  short  visit  in  the  spring,  Mather 
obtained  an  audience  of  the  Queen,  in  which  he 
entreated  her  Majesty’s  good  offices  for  her  subjects  in 
Massachusetts,  and  she  replied,  “  I  shall  be  willing  to  do 
all  I  can  for  them.”3  The  King  admitted  him 

°  April  28. 

to  two  audiences,  saying  at  the  latter  of  them 


April  9. 


1  Increase  Mather’s  letter  of  Sept.  His  letter  to  her  for  that  purpose  is 
2,  1690,  is  in  Mass.  Archives,  in  Whitmore’s  Andros  Tracts,  H. 

XXXVI.  83.  —  Abraham  Kick,  an  165. 

Amsterdam  correspondent  of  Mather,  2  Mather,  Brief  Account,  &c.,  6; 
•was  in  favor  there  with  the  Princess  Parentator,  124. 
of  Orange,  and  took  an  interest  in  3  Brief  Account,  &c.,  7;  Paren- 
8ecuring  her  favor  for  his  friend.  tator,  127-130. 
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that  he  would  see  what  might  be  done  when  he  should 
receive  a  report  he  was  expecting  from  the  Lords  of 
Trade.1 

Meanwhile  the  malecontents  in  Massachusetts  had  excited 
themselves  into  new  activity.  Sixty-one  “  merchants  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Boston,  Charlestown,  and  places 
adjacent,”  sent  an  Address  to  the  King  representing 
“  the  deplorable  state  and  condition  of  the  territory,” 
occasioned  by  the  tumultuous  removal  of  the  late  gov- 
ernment  under  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  and  the  distractions 
and  divisions  arising  therefrom.”2  On  consideration  of 
this  paper,  the  Board  of  Trade  called  upon  the 

April  9,  21.  1 

Massachusetts  agents  for  an  account  in  writing  of 
the  existing  state  of  that  Colony,  and  the  Council  had  had 
before  them  Sir  William  Phips  and  other  persons  “  con- 
cerned  in  New  England  ”  to  give  “  a  relation  of  the  late 
proceedings  and  expedition  of  the  people  of  New  England 
against  Canada  under  his  command.” 3  The  Lords  reported 
to  the  Privy  Council  that  before  proceeding  further  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  know  whether  it  was  the  Kings 
“  pleasure  to  have  a  Governor  or  single  representative,  of 
his  own  appointment  from  time  to  time,  to  give  his  consent 
to  all  laws  and  acts  of  government.”  The  King  being 
Apru  3o  understood  to  declare  that  such  was  his  pleasure, 
it  was  “  ordered  that  the  Lords  of  Trade  forthwith 
prepare  the  draft  of  a  new  charter  upon  that  foundation.”  4 
May  ii  ^heir  advice,  the  duty  of  framing  the  char¬ 
ter  was  committed  to  the  Attorney-General,  Sir 
George  Treby.5 

1  Brief  Account,  7,  8;  Parentator,  mere  strangers  and  sojourners  among 

131,  132.  us, . scarcely  any  of  the  issue 

2  In  an  Address  of  the  General  of  the  first  planters.”  (Mass.  Col. 

Court  to  the  King  (Oct.  14,  1691),  Kec sub  die.) 

this  paper  is  spoken  of  as  proceeding  3  Privy  Council  Register  ;  Journal 
from  “  about  sixty  disaffected  per-  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  sub  dich. 

sonsi . some  out  of  other  4  Privy  Council  Register,  sub  die. 

colonies,  and  not  a  few  of  the  rest  6  Ibid. 
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Mather  insisted  that  the  King  had  been  misunderstood 
as  to  a  determination  to  have  a  Governor  in  Massachusetts 
of  his  own  appointment.  He  obtained  the  concurrence  of 
some  members  of  the  Privy  Council  in  this  view, 
and  wrote  to  Lord  Sidney,  who,  having  succeeded  May27' 
Lord  Sbrewsbury  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  in  attendance 
on  the  King  in  Flanders,  to  urge  it  upon  the  royal  atten¬ 
tion.1  But  he  obtained  no  answer.  King  William  was 
no  more  disposed  than  King  James  to  relax  the  depend- 
ence  of  Massachusetts  on  the  crown.  The  Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s  draft  of  a  charter  was  silent  as  to  a  power 
of  the  Governor  to  arrest  a  law  by  his  negative,  anew 
and  it  empowered  the  freemen  “  to  choose  the  cUarter' 
Deputy-Governor  and  the  other  general  othcers.”2  This 
did  not  please  the  Lords  of  Trade,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  was  instructed  to  make  another  draft 

.  .  .  „  ,  June  8. 

with  provisions  more  iavorable  to  the  preroga- 
tive  in  tliese  particulars.  Mather  and  Ashurst  waited 
upon  him  to  protest,  and  the  former  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  “  that  he  would  sooner  part  with  his  life  than  con¬ 
sent  to  the  minutes,  or  any  tliing  eise  that  did  infringe  any 
liberty  or  privilege  of  right  belonging  to  his  country.”  On 
reÜection  he  thouglit  he  had  “  expressed  his  dissatisfaction, 
perhaps,  with  a  greater  pathos  than  he  should  have  done.” 
His  language  gave  offence,  and  he  was  told  on  the  part 
of  the  ministers  that  his  “  consent  was  not  expected  nor 
desired ;  for  they  did  not  think  the  agents  from  New 
England  were  plenipotentiaries  from  another  sovereign 
state,  but  that,  if  they  declared  they  would  not  submit  to 
the  King’s  pleasure,  his  Majesty  was  resolved  to  settle  the 
country,  and  they  must  take  what  would  follow.” 3 

There  was  no  doubt  that  they  were  dealing  with  a  per- 

1  Dec.  26,  1690,  Henry,  Viscount  2  Parentator,  133;  Brief  Account, 
Sidney,  succeeded  Lord  Shrewsbury  &c.,  9. 

after  the  latter’s  Service  of  less  than  8  Parentator,  134;  Brief  Account, 
two  years.  &c.,  9,  10, 
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son  apt  to  be  as  good  as  bis  word,  when  bis  Word  was 
a  tbreat.  The  Attorney-General  presented  his  amended 
draft.  The  Lords  applied  themselves  diligently  to  tbe 
consideration  of  it,  and  in  a  fortnight's  time  came  to  a 

juiy  2 _  final  decision  respecting  the  main  features,  as 

juiy  17.  ^iey  are  presently  to  be  described,  of  the  instru- 
ment  to  be  recommended  to  tbe  King.1  On  a  Conference 
witb  the  Attorney-General,  the  agents  reduced  their  objec- 
tions  to  two.  They  urged  that  judicial  as  well  as  other 
officers  should  be  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  and 
not  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  and  that  the  choice  of 
Counsellors  ought  to  be  made  as  formerly  by  the  two 
branches  of  the  Court,  without  being  subject  to  a  revisal 
by  the  Governor.  The  agents  drew  up  a  Statement  of 
July30  their  views,  which  they  submitted  in  one  copy  to 
the  Privy  Council,  while  another  was  sent  to  the 
juiy29.  j£-ng  -n  Netherlands,  with  a  request,  which  . 
was  also  urged  upon  the  Queen,  that  proceedings  might 
be  stayed  tili  his  return  to  England.2  The  Queen  was 
understood  to  engage  her  influence  with  him  in  favor  of 
their  application.  But  the  answer  from  the  other 

Aug.  20.  1  L 

side  of  the  channel  was  “  not  only  that  the  King 
did  approve  of  the  minutes  agreed  unto  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee,  but  that  he  did  by  no  means  approve  of 
the  objections  which  the  agents  of  New  England  had 
made  against  them.”3 

Nothing  seemed  further  to  be  practicable  in  respect  to 
the  great  poirit  of  saving  for  Massachusetts  something  like 
its  former  degree  of  independence  of  the  parent  state. 

“  Kesolved,”  however,  k‘  to  get  as  much  good  and  prevent 
as  much  hurt  to  the  country  as  possibly  might  be,” 
the  agents  presented  a  petition  to  the  effect,  “  that 
no  property  belonging  to  that  Colony,  or  to  any  therein, 

1  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  2  Brief  Account,  &c.,  10,  11; 

sub  dieb.  Parentator,  135. 

3  British  Colonial  Papers. 
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might  by  the  new  charter  be  taken  from  them,  nor  any 
Privileges  wliich  they  had  a  right  unto  ;  that  the  province 
of  Maine  might  be  confirmed  ;  Nova  Scotia  added  to  the 
Massachusetts  ;  ”  and  that  New  Hampshire,  which,  at  the 
request  of  its  own  people,  had  been  annexed  to  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  the  first  year  after  the  Revolution,1  might  be  placed 
by  the  royal  authority  under  that  government.2  Mather 
was  also  authorized  by  Plymouth  to  represent  that,  failing 
to  obtain  a  separate  charter,  that  Colony  desired  to  “  be 
united  to  Boston  rather  than  to  New  York.”  He  prevailed 
in  obtaining  two  amendments  to  the  instrument  which 
had  been  prepared.  “  That  phrase  of  corporal  oath  was 
altered,  that  so  no  snare  may  be  laid  before  such  as 
scruple  swearing  on  the  book ;  ”  and  a  clause  was  added, 
confirming  past  grants  made  by  the  General  Court,  “  not- 
withstanding  any  defect  that  might  attend  the  form  of 
convevance,  that  so  men’s  titles  to  their  lands  might  not  be 
invalidated,  only  for  that  the  laws  which  gave  them  their 
right  had  not  passed  under  the  public  seal  in  the  time  of 
the  former  government.” 3  These  arrangements  finished 
the  transaction.  The  Privy  Council  directed  Lord 

_  t  .  .  „  Sept.  17. 

Nottingham,  as  öecretary,  to  “  prepare  a  warrant 

for  his  Majesty’s  royal  signature,  for  passing  said  charter 

under  the  great  seal  of  England  in  the  usual  manner.”  4 

The  charter  of  King  Charles  the  First,  which,  after 
being  tifty-five  years  in  force,  was  dissolved  by  a  legal 
judgment,  had  created  a  Corporation  of  Englishmen  under 
the  name  of  the  “  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay.”  By  the  charter  of  King  William  the  Third  a 
community  of  Englishmen  was  invested,  in  law,  as  a  body 
politic,  with  certain  privileges,  and  restrained  within  cer- 
tain  limits  of  action,  under  the  name  of  the  “  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.”  The  Province  so  constituted  embraced 

1  l\Iass.  Archives,  XXXV.  328.  8  Journals  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

a  Parentator,  136;  Brief  Account,  from  July  24  to  September  16. 

&c.,  12.  4  Privy  Council  Register,  sub  die. 
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tlie  old  Colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth,  and  the 
territories  of  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia,  with  all 
Constitu-  lands  lying  between  the  two  last-named  jurisdic- 
tions.  Except  for  the  little  interruption  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Piscataqua,  the  coast  line  of  Massachusetts, 
as  now  constituted,  extended  from  Martha’s  Vineyard  and 
Nantucket  at  the  south,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  at  the  north  ;  while,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
strip  along  the  Hudson,  recognized  as  belonging  to  New 
York,  her  territory  reached  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  charter  provided  that  tliere  should  be  a  Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Secretary,  to  be  appointed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  King.  There  was  to  be  a  Legislature, 
or  General  Court,  in  two  branches ;  namely,  a  Ilouse  of 
llepresentatives  chosen  as  heretofore  annually  by  the 
towns,  and  a  Council,  consisting  of  twenty-eiglit  members, 
to  be  selected  in  the  first  instance  by  the  King,  and  after- 
wards,  from  year'to  year,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May, 
by  the  General  Court,  subject  to  the  Governors  rejection. 
Eighteen,  at  least,  of  the  Counsellors  were  to  be  inliabi- 
tants  or  landholders  in  Massachusetts  proper,  four  in  what 
had  been  Plymouth  Colony,  three  in  Maine,  and  one  in 
the  country  between  the  Kennebec  and  Nova  Scotia ;  and 
seven  were  to  be  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
It  was  rcquired  of  the  llepresentatives  to  be  freeholders, 
and  each  town  for  the  present  was  to  have  two  Represen- 
tatives  and  no  more  ;  but  this  limitation  was  made  subject 
to  be  changed  by  law. 

Bills  passed  by  the  Council  and  Representatives  were 
subject  to  be  rejected  by  the  Governor.  Laws  approved 
by  him  went  at  once  into  effect,  but  were  to  be  forthwith 
reported  to  the  King,  who  might  annul  thern  at  any  time 
within  three  years  from  their  enactment.  The  Governor 
was  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  and  to  appoint 
militarv  officers.  He  was  also,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Council,  to  appoint  judges  and  all  otlier  officers  connected 
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with  the  courts.1  The  General  Court  was  to  constitute  judi- 
cial  courts  (except  courts  of  Admiralty,  which  were  reserved 
for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  crown,  and  except  Probate  courts, 


1  It  is  remarkable  that  the  great 
question  respecting  the  tenure  of  ju- 
dicial  office  —  whether  judges  held 
their  places  quamdiu  sese  bene  gesserint 
or  durante  beneplacito  —  remained  in 
di  spute  to  the  very  end  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  period.  Douglas — no  good 
authority,  however —  says  (Sum- 
mary,  I.  472),  “  They  [the  Gover¬ 
nors]  nominate  durante  beneplacito  all 
judges,”  &c.  The  charter  does  not 
touch  the  point,  nor  do  the  terms  of 
the  commissions  issued  to  successive 
judges.  Only  two  years  before  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
there  was  a  controversy  (Life  and 
Works  of  John  Adams,  I.  118)  be- 
tween  John  Adams  and  Brattle,  a 
Cambridge  lawyer  of  reputation,  as 
to  a  fact  which,  whatever  it  was, 
inight  be  supposed  to  be  familiär 
and  notorious;  the  latter  maintaining 
that  judicial  place  had  alvvays  been 
held  under  the  charter  during  good 
behavior,  the  former  that  it  had  been 
held  in  dependence  on  the  King  and 
his  Governor.  In  the  silence  of  the 
charter,  the  laws,  and  the  judicial 
record,  Brattle  argued  that  “  what 
right,  what  estate  vests  in  them  [the 
judges],  the  common  law  of  England, 
the  birthright  of  every  man  liere  as 
well  as  at  home,  determines,  and 
that  is  an  estate  for  life,  provided 
they  behave  well.”  (Ibid. ,  III.  518.) 
Adams  maintained  that  “  the  com¬ 
mon  law  of  England  is  so  far  from 
determining  that  the  judges  have  an 
estate  for  life  in  their  office,  that  it 
has  determiiied  the  direct  contrary.” 
(Ibid.,  521.)  An  Act  of  the  year 
17U0  (twelfth  and  thirteenth  of  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Third,  Chap.  II.)  provided 
that  “  judges’  commissions  be  made 
quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint.”  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  Act 
was  ever  regarded  as  applicable  to 


the  Colonies.  Certainly,  the  judges 
of  Massachusetts  were  practically  at 
the  mercy  of  the  General  Court  at 
least,  for  the  General  Court  voted 
their  salaries  from  year  to  year. 
Till  the  reign  of  King  George  the 
Third  (Acts  of  first  of  George  the 
Third,  Chap.  XXIII.),  all  civil 
Offices,  conferred  by  royal  writ,  in- 
cluding  those  of  the  judges,  were 
vacated  at  the  demise  of  the  King. 
Consequently,  as  often  as  a  King 
died  before  this  time,  new  judicial 
appointments  might  be  made  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  (Comp.  Ilutch.  History, 
III.  96.)  Governor  Beicher,  in  1730, 
pretending  an  analogy  between  the 
accession  of  a  new  sovereign  and  of 
a  new  Governor,  claimed  and  exer- 
cised  the  right  of  making  new  nomi- 
nations ;  but  the  measure  was  opposed 
in  Council  (Hutch.  Hist.,  II.  376), 
and  never  was  repeated,  though ' 
Shirley,  Belcher’s  successor,  renewed 
the  claim.  As  was  pointed  out 
at  the  time,  and  was  urged  after- 
wards  by  Mr.  Adams,  the  judges,  by 
the  terms  of  their  commissions,  were 
not  the  Governor’s  officers,  but  the 
King’s,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  be 
affected  in  their  position  by  a  change 
of  Governors.  (Adams,  III.  569,  &c. ; 
comp.  Hutch.  Ilistory,  II.  375,  376; 
III.  96,  390;  Chalmers,  Opinions  of 
Eminent  Lawyers,  &c.,  249,  258.) 
John  Dickinson,  on  the  eve  of  the 
American  Revolution,  understood  the 
judges  in  all  the  Colonies  to  hold 
their  places  during  the  King’s  pleas- 
ure.  (Letters  from  a  Farmer,  &c., 
87.)  The  Provincial  Act  for  a  re- 
constitution  of  the  courts  in  Lord 
Bellomont’s  time  requircd  new  ap¬ 
pointments,  which  were  accordingly 
made  July  17,  1699.  (Prov.  Council 
Rec.,  su b  die.)  Dudley,  whose  assump- 
tion  of  the  government  was  contem- 
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which  were  to  be  constituted  by  the  Governor  in  Council) ; 
to  appoint,  with  the  Governors  concurrence,  all  officers, 
besides  such  as  were  military  or  judicial ;  and  to  levy  taxes 
on  all  proprietors  and  inhabitants.  A  General  Court  was  to 
come  together  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May  of  every  year, 
and  at  other  times  when  summoned  by  the  Governor,  who 
might  also  adjourn,  prorogue,  or  dissolve  it.  A  great  step 
was,  that  the  religious  element  was  eliminated  frora  the 
government ;  the  qualification  of  a  voter  was  no  longer  to 
be  merabership  of  a  church,  but  the  possession  of  a  free¬ 
hold  worth  two  pounds  sterling  a  year,  or  of  personal 
property  to  the  amount  of  forty  pounds  sterling.1  This 
measure  put  an  end  to  what  yet  survived  of  the  old  cleri- 
cal  ascendency  in  politics.2  Liberty  of  conscience  and  of 
worship  was  secured  to  all  Protestants  ;  and  it  was  pro- 
vided  that,  in  litigated  civil  cases  not  affecting  real  estate, 
appeals  might  be  made  from  the  courts  to  the  King  in 
Council  when  the  amount  in  controversy  exceeded  three 
hundred  pounds.  Natives  and  inhabitants  of  the  Province 
were  to  enjoy  “  all  liberties  and  immunities  of  free  and 

natural  subjects . as  if  they  were  born  within  the 

realm  of  England.”  Trees  of  two  feet  in  diameter  at  a 
foot’s  distance  from  the  ground,  growing  on  common  land, 
were  to  belong  to  the  King,  for  the  use  of  the  royal  navy.3 


poraneous  witli  the  accession  of  a  new 
monarch,  immediately  (June  29,  30, 
1702)  revised  the  list  of  judges. 
(Ibid.)  The  position  and  the  action 
of  Governor  Bernard  in  1761  were  sim- 
ilar.  —  Governor  Bernard,  in  the  tem- 
porary  disability  of  a  judge,  appointed 
a  substitute  (February,  1762)  for  the 
trial  of  a  single  cause.  (Quincy’s 
Massachusetts  Reports,  551.)  Other 
persons  had  from  time  to  time  been 
appointed  for  special  Service  and 
limited  terms.  (Washburn,  Judi¬ 
cial  History  of  Massachusetts,  155, 
156.) 

1  It  has  been  forcibly  argued  by 


Mr.  Ellis  Ames,  the  leamed  associate 
editor  of  the  Provincial  Laws,  that 
this  word  “  forty  ”  in  the  engrossed 
charter  was  a  clerical  error  for  fifty. 
(Proceedings  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Col. 
for  1768,  370;  Province  Laws,  I.  363.) 

2  Hutchinson  says  (Hist.,  I.  337) 
that,  when  they  persuaded  the  people 
to  refuse  to  give  up  the  old  charter 
(see  above,  Vol.  III.  381,  &c.),  “  the 
clergy  turned  the  scale  for  the  last 
time.  The  balance  which  they  had 
held  from  the  beginning  they  were 
allowed  to  retain  no  longer.” 

3  This  provision  is  likely  to  have 
been  suggested  by  Phips,  who,  as  a 
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The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Secretary  were 
not  to  be  the  only  crown  officers  in  Massachusetts.  Ad- 
miralty  judges,  and  the  prosecutors  and  other  officers  in 
their  courts,  —  Kings  Advocates,  Registrars,  and  Marshals, 
—  were  designated  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  The 
colonial  wealth  in  naval  Stores  had  called  for  the  employ- 
ment  of  a  Surveyor  of  the  Woods,  and  Edward  Randolph 
had  held  the  offi.ce  among  his  other  annoying  functions.1 
The  last  provision  of  the  new  charter  brought  it  into  fresh 
prominence,  and  it  was  kept  up  at  the  cost  of  many  ern- 
barrassraents,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen.  Managers  of  the 
Post-Office,  among  whom  also  Randolph  secured  a  place,3 
were  appointed  by,  and  accountable  to,  the  General  Post- 
Office  in  England. 

More  important  than  any  of  these  ofhcials  were  those 
who  represented  the  English  custom-house.  An  ordinance 
of  the  Long  Parliament3  had  exempted  the  plant-  1643_ 
ers  of  New  England  from  paying  duties  on  mer-  Marchl°- 
chandise  brought  by  them  from  the  parent  country,  or 
exported  thither ;  and  they  were  equally  excepted  from 
the  Operation  of  the  later  Navigation  Law.  At  1646. 
an  early  period  Massachusetts  imposed  a  duty  on  Mayl4‘ 
imported  wines  for  the  benefit  of  her  own  treasury ; 4  and 
in  later  times  this  form  of  revenue  was  made  to  1668, 
embrace  various  articles,  and  to  yield  a  consider-  Nov-7* 
able  amount.5  When,  after  the  accession  of  King  1669 
Charles  the  Second,  the  dispensation  iii  favor  of  May19, 
New  England  was  withdrawn,  and  measures  were  taken  for 

shipbuilder,  understood  its  impor-  10,  1643.  (See  printed  Records,  II. 
tance  particularly  well.  34.) 

1  Ile  was  coramissioned  for  the  4  Ibid.,  106;  III.  51;  comp,  above, 

Service  in  1685,  with  an  annual  sti-  Yol.  II.  11;  Vol.  III.  50;  Chalmers, 
pend  for  it  of  £50.  (British  Colonial  Letter  to  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Sparks’s 
Papers.)  Manuscript  Collection,  21,  120,  122. 

2  See  above,  Yol.  III.  484.  5  Mass.  Rec.,  IY.  (Part  2),  410, 

3  It  is  entered  in  the  Record  of  the  418. 

Massachusetts  General  Court  for  May 
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an  extensive  and  rigorous  execntion  of  the  Navigation  Laws,1 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  had  antici- 


1661. 

Aug-7,  pated  complaints  by  successive  Acts  directing  the 
juy’zT-  enforcement  of  those  Laws  within  their  jurisdic- 
°ct.2i.  ^ion.2  The  Act  of  Parliament  usual  on  the  acces- 
sion  of  a  monarch,  by  which  the  avails  of  custom  dues  called 
tonnage  and  poundage  were  settled  on  King  Charles  the 
Second,  provided  that  these  duties  should  be  collected 
in  every  part  of  the  King’s  dominions  by  ofhcers  appointed 
in  England.  A  later  Act  regulated  the  appoint- 
May  8.  ment  of  these  officers,3  and  it  was  in  the  capacity 
of  Collector  of  the  Customs  that  Edward  Randolph 


10  8  made  liis  second  visit  to  New  England.4  Mean- 
wliile  the  regulations  of  the  Colony  for  local  revenue  re- 
raained  in  force.  Imposts  due  to  the  English  exchequer 
were  to  be  paid  to  the  King’s  collectors,  while  imposts 
levied  by  the  colonial  law  continued  to  be  received  by  the 
colonial  naval  officers.5  These  two  businesses  were  differ¬ 
ent  ;  but  they  were  sufficiently  alike  and  sufficiently  con¬ 
nected  to  adm.it  and  to  tempt  frequent  interferences  and 

/ 

collisions. 

The  conditions  of  the  franchise  established  by  the  new 
charter,  and  the  power  given  to  the  King  to  repeal 
factorya  8  the  laws,  —  for  this  was  the  sense  of  his  right  to 
ciiaracter.  revjge  them,  —  to  entertain  appeals  from  the  courts 

of  justice,  and  to  appoint  a  Governor  with  prerogatives 
liable  to  pernicioüs  abuse,  —  these  provisions  were  enough 
to  make  the  instrument  intensely  unpalatable  to  Mather 
and  to  many  of  the  best  men  of  that  constituency  for  which 


1  See  above,  Vol.  II.  444;  Vol.  IV. 
19. 

2  See  above,  Vol.  II.  513,  530;  Vol. 

III.  276,  811;  Maas.  Rec.,  IV.  (Part 
2)  31;  comp.  73,  87;  V.  155,  236, 
262,  337,  383. 

8  See  above,  Vol.  III.  310,  323; 

Vol.  IV.  19  ;  comp.  Chalmers’s 


Political  Annals,  I.  318,  320,  400, 
&c. 

*  See  above,  Vol.  III.  317,  333, 
350.  His  commission  as  “  Collector, 
Surveyor,  and  Searcher  ”  for  the 
New  England  Colonies  (July  9,  1678) 
is  in  Mass.  Ilist.  Col.,  XXVII.  129. 

4  See  above,  Vol.  III.  352. 
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he  was  acting.  The  powers  were  dangerous  in  the  best 
of  circumstances.  In  any  hands  they  were  susceptible  of 
being  used  in  ways  to  humble  and  distress  the  Province. 
Neither  the  character  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  —  though 
as  yet  that  was  little  known,  —  nor  the  infiuences  which 
surrounded  him,  afforded  assurance  that  even  by  him  they 
would  be  leniently  used.  But  what  might  they  become  — 
though  this  was  a  consideration  which  the  agents  could 
not  urge  —  if  the  insecure  throne  of  the  Dutch  adventurer 
sliould  be  overturned,  and  bis  father-in-law  should  again 
be  able  to  wreak  bis  anger  on  the  Puritan  colony  which 
had  so  affronted  him  1  He  who  could  so  act  without  law 
as  King  James  had  done  in  the  usurped  government  of 
Andros,  how  would  he  act  when  on  his  side  he  should 
have  law  which  the  most  upright  judges  of  England  must 
respect  and  enforce  \ 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  features  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislature  of  a  favoi’able  aspect  to 

i  •  i  mi  /-ii  Its  recom* 

populär  rights.  Ihe  hrst  brauch  was  to  be  nom-  menda- 
inated  by  electors,  of  which  the  second  branch,  tlons' 
consisting  of  Representatives  of  the  towns,  constituted  the 
major  part,  though  the  nomination  did  not  constitute  a 
choice  without  the  Governors  approval.  Further,  by  the 
provincial  charter  the  power  of  the  purse  was  formally 
given  to  the  General  Court.  The  Court,  and  not  the 
Governor,  might  impose  and  levy  taxes ;  and  moneys  could 
not  be  drawn  by  the  Governor  from  the  treasury,  except 
by  a  warrant  issued  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Council.  By  the  charter  the  Governor  could  have  no 
money  from  Massachusetts  except  what  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  might  see  fit  to  grant  him.  Here,  in  the 
last  resort,  was  the  security  for  what  remained  of  the 
measure  of  independence  which  had  been  once  possessed. 
Herein  consisted  the  guaranty  for  some  degree  of  Self¬ 
government.  Future  circumstances  might  be  such  as  to 
require  in  Massachusetts  a  repetition  of  the  experiment, 

6 
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made  in  England  a  half-century  before,  to  determine 
whether  executive  Usurpation  could  be  checked  by  the 
monev-granting  power. 

Of  the  new  arrangement  toucbing  the  extent  of  her 
territory,  Massachusetts  had  no  reason  to  complain.  If 
she  had  failed  of  retaining  New  Hampshire,  she  had 
received  the  government  of  the  more  congenial  people 
of  Plymouth  ;  her  title  to  Maine,  fruitlessly  opposed  again 
1Cfll  by  the  heir  of  Gorges  while  the  charter  was  in 
juiy9.  dispute,  was  quieted  by  it ;  and  the  whole  exten¬ 
sive  territory  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  of  what  is  now  New 
Brunswick,  was  a  new  acquisition,  however  questionable 
its  value  might  be  when  estimated  in  relation  to  the  cost 
of  its  defence,  and  to  the  fact  that,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty 
of  Breda,  it  was  still  a  property  of  the  King  of  France.1 

The  agents  well  knew  what  disapprobation  awaited  them 
at  home  for  whatever  share  they  had  had  in  bringing  their 
constituents  into  this  new  condition  of  formal  and  definite 
subjection  to  England.  Cooke  and  Oakes  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  express  any  assent  to  the  transaction.  "W  ith 
sincere,  and  not,  as  many  thought,  simulated  reluc- 
acceptance  tance,  Mather  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  the 
ofit  arrangement  as  the  best  that  it  was  possible  to 
obtain.  It  was  not  by  any  means  without  its  advantages 


1  Massachusetts,  however,  did  not 
at  any  time  take  possession  of  Nova 
Scotia,  further  than  to  occupy  Port 
Royal  (Annapolis)  and  St.  John. 
Nova  Scotia  had  declined  in  popula- 
tion  and  in  consequence  since  it  was 
the  scene  of  the  contest  between  La 
Tour  aud  D’Aulnay.  (See  ahove, 
Yol.  II.  144,  285  et  seq.)  According 
to  a  census  taken  in  1689,  the  year 
before  the  capture  of  its  Capital  by 
Phips,  the  whole  number  of  the  white 
inhabitants  of  the  province  was  but 
eight  hundred  and  three.  (Murdock, 
History  of  Nova  Scotia,  177;  comp. 
Douglas,  Summary,  I.  306.)  Its 


occupation,  whether  by  French  or 
English,  was  hitherto  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  to  either  party,  except  for  its 
vicinity  to  the  cod-fisliery  and  its 
possession  of  convenient  naval  sta- 
tions.  —  Richard,  Lord  Gorges,  now 
renewed  his  claim  to  Maine  and 
other  territory  of  New  England. 
But,  on  a  hearing  of  him  and  of  the 
agents  by  counsel,  he  was  4  4  left  to 
take  his  remedy  at  law  concerning 
the  same;  ”  which  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  undertook.  (Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  Journal  for  July  30, 1691;  British 
Colonial  Papers.) 
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as  compared  with  a  mere  recovery  of  the  old  charter  unal¬ 
tered.  It  expressly  made  some  things  lawful  which  had 
hitherto  been  assumed  by  more  or  less  violent  construction, 
as  tbe  right  to  tax  non-freemen,  to  conduct  the  public 
business  by  representatives,  to  inflict  Capital  punisbment, 
to  create  courts  of  justice,  and  to  prove  wills.1  But  inde- 
pendently  of  substantial  reasons  for  apprebending  that 
under  some  future  sovereign  of  England,  if  not  in  tbe 
present  reign,  the  new  charter  might  be  made  an  instru- 
ment  of  practical  misrule,  it  was  a  heavy  blow  to  tbe 
pride  of  patriots  who  had  scarcely  ceased  to  cherish  tbe 
vision  of  ultimate  independence.2 

But  what  could  be  done  ?  Mather  was  assured  with 
United  voice  by  the  lawyers  with  whom  he  advised,  that 
tbe  annulling  of  the  charter  which  had  taken  place  was 
unquestionably  valid  in  law,  hasty  and  unjust  as  the  pro- 
ceedings  had  been ;  that  to  obtain  a  legal  reversal  of  it 
was  at  present  impossible ;  and  that  an  attempt  to  do  so, 
if  encouraged  by  any  future  circumstances,  would  not  be 
prejudiced  by  his  accepting  the  present  Settlement,  inas- 
much  as  neither  could  his  assent  bind  the  Colony,  nor 
could  the  present  Submission  of  the  Colony  bar  a  future 
demand  for  its  rights.3  It  was  plain  that  any  attempt  to 


1  Mauduit,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  IX. 
272.  —  “  It  was  likewise  considered,” 
says  Mather  (Brief  Account,  &c., 
15),  “  that  some  persons  in  England 
were  endeavoring  to  get  a  patent  for 
all  mines,  minerals,  gums,  &c.,  in 
New  England,  which  design  was  of 
late  likely  to  have  taken  effect,  only 
the  new  charter  lias  most  happily  pre- 
vented  that  which  would  have  been 
of  pernicious  consequence  to  all  that 
territory.”  This  refers  to  a  project 
long  pressed  upon  the  government  by 
Sir  Matthew  Dudley  and  partners  of 
his  in  both  countries  (see  below,  395, 
note  2).  —  On  this  course  of  transac- 
tions,  Cotton  Mather  circulated  in 
manuscript  a  little  jeu  d’esprit,  not 


without  merit,  under  the  title  of 
“  Political  Fahles.”  In  it  he  figures 
under  the  name  of  Orpheus,  and  his 
father  under  that  of  Mercurius.  It 
is  in  print  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  XXI. 
126,  &c.,  and  Whitmore’s  “  Andros 
Tracts,”  II.  325;  comp.  Jasper  Mau- 
duit’s  Observations,  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Col.,  ubi  supra. 

2  See  Dummer,  Defence  of  the 
Charters,  8;  Brief  Account,  &c.,  12- 
20. — According  to  Calef  (More  Won- 
ders,  &c.,  149,  150),  Cotton  Mather 
had  obstructed  the  resumption  of  the 
old  charter  in  1689.  But  I  have  seen 
no  proof  of  it. 

8  Brief  Account,,  &c.,  13. 
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persuade  the  King  to  further  concession  would  be  hope- 
less.  It  was  with  no  good  grace  that  he  had  come  into 
the  arrangement  now  proposed.  To  solicit  any  amend- 
ment.  of  it  would  be  but  to  offend  him,  and  risk  its  with- 
drawal. 

Direct  resistance  to  the  royal  pleasure  was  out  of  the 
question.  There  was  not  even  an  approach  to  unanimity 
in  the  Colony.  Even  among  native  citizens  there  was  not 
a  preponderance  of  agreement  as  to  any  one  right  policy 
for  the  time.  Besides  native  citizens,  there  were  now  in 
Massachusetts  numbers  of  people  of  English  birth  —  and 
they  important  and  active,  Church  and  King  men  —  who 
cared  notbing  for  her  interest  or  her  pride.  Many  of  her 
rieh  inhabitants  were  probably  merchants  recently  come 
over,  who  sympathized  with  prerogative.  She  was  help- 
less  through  her  poverty.  Her  public  treasury  was  empty. 
She  stood  alone,  without  an  ally  in  New  England.  Rhode 
Island,  besides  having  little  power,  and  having  never  had 
a  generous  policy,  had  strong  motives  for  compliance  with 
the  English  court.  She  was  contented  with  her  charter ; 
she  was  not  immediately  threatened  with  the  loss  of  it ; 
and,  in  Order  to  keep  it,  it  seemed  her  interest  to  stand 
well  with  the  King’s  servants.  The  position  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  in  respect  to  her  charter  was  the  same.  The  feeble 
Colony  of  Plymouth,  which  had  never  had  a  charter,  was 
soliciting  one  from  the  King’s  indulgence.  Massachusetts 
could  hope  for  no  help  from  friends  in  England.  The 
experiment  had  shown  it.  Danby  and  the  Tories  ruled  in 
Parliament ;  and,  as  to  the  liberal  religious  party,  it  had, 
even  with  the  King  for  its  well-wisher,  been  miserably 
defeated  in  the  Convocation,  and  had  as  much  as  it  could 
do  to  secure  its  own  immunity. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotttfn  how  great  was  the  anxiety 
which  was  relieved  by  a  Settlement  of  any  tolerable  kind. 
The  annulling  of  the  old  charter  placed  the  Colony  at  the 
sovereign’s  merey,  and  in  that  condition  it  remained  down 
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to  the  time  when  tlie  provincial  charter  was  bestowed. 
How  mischievous  might  be  the  exercise  of  this  despotism 
the  Colony  had  well  learned  from  Sir  Edmund  Andros ;  and 
while  the  existing  state  of  things  should  last,  there  was 
no  security  against  the  repetition  of  a  rule  like  his,  except 
in  the  uncertain  favor  of  King  William,  or  of  the  sovereign 
who  might  succeed  him.  Nor  was  Usurpation  on  the 
King’s  part  the  only  probable  source  of  trouble  while  the 
government  remained  unsettled.  Düring  three  years  of  dis- 
solution  of  the  bonds  of  regulär  authority,  a  self-respecting 
people  had  kept  the  peace  with  exemplary  self-control ; 
but  who  so  sanguine  as  to  predict  that  an  orderly  anarchy 
could  long  subsist'? 

Earlier  than  the  final  action  of  the  Privy  Council,  Mather 
must  have  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  course  necessary  to 
be  taken ;  for,  a  fortnight  before  the  Order  came 
for  the  charter  to  pass  the  seals,  Sir  Henry  Ashurst 
had  applied  to  him  for  a  nomination  of  the  persons  to 
be  appointed  to  office  by  the  King,  —  a  singulär 

...  -ii  Royal  ap- 

trust,  which  appears  to  have  been  comrmtted  by  pointments 
the  Ministry  to  Mather  alone.1  His  nominations  underit‘ 
were  adopted,  the  new  government  being  in  that  respect 
constituted  in  exact  conformity  with  his  wish.2 

tt  i  iii  •  Sept.  28. 

He  was  probably  understood  by  the  courtiers  to 
be  the  most  considerable  man  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
most  important  to  be  gratified.  Phips  was  made 
Governor,  and  sworn  into  office  by  the  Privy 
Council;3  a  man  whom,  alike  by  reason  of  the  close 
intimacy  between  them,  and  of  his  moderate  abilities  and 
superficial  character,  Mather  might  well  promise  himself 


Sept.  3. 


Dec.  31. 


1  Letter  of  Ashurst  to  Mather,  in  were  referred  to  the  Governor  and 

Hutch.  Hist.,  I.  413.  —  Phips  was  Council,  who  were  “  directed  to  sat- 
nominated  September  28.  (Journal  isfy  them  out  of  the  public  stock 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  sub  die.)  what  might  appear  to  be  justly  due 

2  Journals  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  unto  them.”  (Privy  Council  llegis- 
sub  die.  —  October  12,  the  pecuniary  ter,  sub  die.) 

Claims  of  Governor  Andros  and  of  3  Ibid. 

Treasurer  Usher  on  Massachusetts 
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that  he  should  have  little  difficnlty  in  managing.  Stough- 
ton  was  selected  to  be  Lieutenant-Governor.  After  all  his 
misdeeds,  he  remained  a  favorite  with  the  clergv,  to  whose 
Order  he  had  forrnerly,  in  a  certain  sense,  belonged  ;  and 
he  had  regained  some  credit  with  the  people  by  taking 
part  with  them,  though  in  his  own  reserved  and  churlish 
way,  in  the  rising  against  Andros.  Isaac  Addington,  who 
in  the  last  two  elections  under  the  old  charter  had  first 
been  made  Speaker  of  the  House  and  then  an  Assistant, 
was  appointed  Secretary,  in  which  capacity  he  had  served 
the  provisional  government  since  the  Revolution.  Brad- 
street’s  name  stood  first  in  the  new  list  of  Assistants. 
Such  as  in  the  old  board  had  been  strenuous  friends  of  the 
old  charter  —  Danforth,  though  lately  Deputy-Governor, 
and  Elisha  Cooke  and  Thomas  Oakes,  though  lately  asso- 
ciated  with  Mather  in  the  agency  —  were  not  included. 
When  the  King  came  back  to  England,  Mather 

Nov.  4.  . 

obtained  an  audience,  at  which  “  on  the  behalf  of 
New  England  he  most  humbly  thanked  his  Majesty”for 
having  “  been  pleased  by  a  charter  to  restore  English  lib- 
erties  unto  them ;  to  confirm  them  in  their  properties ;  and 
to  grant  them  some  singulär  privileges.” 1 

In  Plymouth,  after  the  resumption  of  its  ancient  govern¬ 
ment,2  Thomas  Hinckley  was  chosen  to  be  Governor  each 

1689.  year  tili  the  end  of  the  separate  existence  of  that 

june  e.  Colony.  An  address  of  congratulation  was  promptly 
sent  to  the  King  and  Queen  on  their  accession.3  Plymouth 
responded  with  spirit  to  an  application  from  Mas- 

Transac-  .  1  1 

tionsin  sachusetts  to  take  a  part  in  the  operations  against 
piymouth.  ja(jjans  jn  summer  after  the  Revolution, 

appointing  Captain  Church  to  the  connnand  of  its  volun- 
teers  and  impressed  men,4  for  whose  outfit  and 

Aug.  14.  1 

pay  Plymouth,  with  better  judgment  than  was 

1  Parentator,  144;  Hutch.  Hist.,  3  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  XXXV.  199; 

II.  5-12.  Plymouth  Colony  Records,  VI.  209. 

2  See  above,  Vol.  III.  596.  4  Ibid  ,  212-216. 
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Oct.  2. 


1690. 
May  20. 


shown  by  Massachusetts  on  the  same  occasion,  provided 
by  a  tax  amounting,  according  to  the  valuation  of 
tlie  time,  to  one  thirteenth  part  of  the  whole  prop- 
erty  of  her  citizens.1  Concurring  witli  the  plan  of  the 
Congress  at  Albany,  Plymouth  raised  sixty  men 
“  to  be  sent  by  water  to  Albany  or  elsewhere,  to 
join  with  the  forces  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  or  Con¬ 
necticut,  &c.,  for  the  defence  of  said  places  or  other  service 
of  their  Majesties  against  the  common  enemy.”  2  On  further 
Information  from  Massachusetts  respecting  the  pro- 
posed  expedition  against  Canada,  another  levy  was 
made  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  English  soldiers  and  fifty 
Indians. 

Being  informed  from  England  that  the  design 
of  annexing  their  Colony  to  New  York  had  been 
defeated  by  Mather,  and  that  the  plan  for  attaching  it  to 
Massachusetts  had  been  for  the  present  postponed 

.  ,  „  ,  .  June  24. 

in  consequence  ot  the  remonstrances  ot  their 
agent,  Mr.  Wiswall,3  the  General  Court  voted  to  call 
meetings  of  the  towns  for  deliberation  on  the  subject, 
“  that  it  be  known  whether  it  be  their  minds  we  should 
sit  still  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  that  can  catch  us, 
without  using  means  to  procure  that  which  may  be  for  our 
good,  or  prevent  that  which  may  be  our  inconvenience ;  or 


Dec.  1. 


1  A  tax  of  £750  (£560  sterling) 
was  levied  (Plymouth  Rec.,  VI.  220). 
The  whole  valuation  of  the  Colony 
was  tlien  £35,900.  Scituate  was  the 
most  populous  and  the  richest  town, 
being  rated  for  £88.  Plymouth  and 
Barnstable  came  next,  each  paying 
£60.  —  December  25  (Ibid. ,  229),  the 
Court  “  ordered  that  Major  Church 
shall  have  ten  pounds  allowed  him 
(besides  what  he  hath  received  from 
the  Bay)  more  thau  his  wages  by  the 
week,  and  that  his  weekly  wages  as 
Major  in  the  late  expedition  shall  be 
forty  Shillings.”  (Plymouth  Colony 
Records,  VI.  249,  254,  255.) 


2  Plymouth  Colony  Records,  VI. 
231. 

3  Mr.  Wiswall  sailed  from  Boston 
to  England,  as  agent  for  Plymouth, 
in  February,  1690.  (Letter  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hinckley  to  Increase  Mather, 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  XXXV.  229; 
Letter  of  Cotton  Mather  to  Governor 
Hinckley,  Ibid.,  248.)  Oct.  17, 1690, 
writing  to  Hinckley  under  great  dis¬ 
couragement  as  to  the  prospect  of  a 
separate  charter,  Wiswall  advised  the 
Colony  to  “  remember  lOEcclesiastes, 
19.”  (Ibid.,  277;  comp.  Plymouth 
Col.  Rec.,  VI.  259.) 
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if  they  will  act,  then  to  know  what  instruments  they  would 
improve,  and  wliat  money  they  can  raise ;  and  must  also 
know  that  if  a  patent  can  be  procured,  it  will  not  take  up 
less  than  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  which  will  take 
nearly  seven  hundred  pounds  of  our  money.” 

“  Though  the  Colony  labored  under  many  inconveni- 
ences,  being  small  in  number,  low  in  estate,  and  great 
public  charges,”  it  preferred  still  greater  straits  to  a  loss 
1691.  of  its  independence.1  A  hundred  pounds  sterling 
March  3.  were  “  sent  unto  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  towards  the 
Charge  of  procuring  a  charter,”  besides  gratuities  to  him- 
self  of  fifty  pounds,  and  of  twenty-five  pounds  each  to 
Mather  and  Wiswall.  But  it  was  too  late  for  any  effective 
endeavor  in  that  direction.  Wiswall  naturally  thought 
that,  in  comparison  Avith  himself  and  his  meritorious 
Colony,  Massachusetts  and  her  agents  were  treated  with 
undue  consideration.  “  You  know,”  he  Avrote  home, 
“  Avho  it  is  that  is  made  to  trot  after  the  Bay  horse.”  2 
Phips,  while  in  England,  had  not  been  forgetful  of 
Kenewai  the  business  Avith  Avhich  he  Avas  charged,  relat- 
Igafnsf811  ing  to  a  renewa^  of  the  expedition  against  Can- 
Quebec.  ada.  In  the  King’s  absence  he  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  Queen,  setting  forth  that,  in  Order  to 
secure  his  conquest  of  Nova  Scotia,  it  Avas  indis- 

June  30. 

pensable  to  “  send  over  a  fngate,  and  a  quantity 
of  warlike  ammunition,”  and  that  “  the  inhabitants  of  New 
England  had  their  hearts  filled  with  thankfulness  and  zeal 
^  for  his  Majesty’s  Service  by  reason  of  the  prepara- 
tion  and  passing  of  a  charter,  and  Avould  set  out 
the  frigate  at  their  oavii  expense  with  a  number  of  Avar 

1  In  disgust  against  the  proha-  2  Wiswall’s  Letter  to  Hinckley, 
bility  of  annexation  to  New  York,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col. ,  XXXVI.  299. 
people  in  Plymouth  refused  to  pay  The  pun,  however,  is  as  old  as  Cud- 
rates.  (Ibid.,  208.)  Many  times  worth’s  time.  (Backus,  History, 
distraint  was  resorted  to  and  resisted.  &c.,  319  ;  comp.  Plymouth  Ree.,  VI. 
(Comp.  Hinckley’s  letters  to  Mather  259,  200.)  Wiswall,  with  Oakcs  and 
and  Wiswall,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  Cooke,  arrived  in  Boston,  October  23. 
XXXV.  287,  292.)  (Sewall’s  Diary.) 
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Nov.  10. 


and  other  ships,  not  only  to  preserve  Nova  Scotia,  but  also 
to  reduce  Quebec  and  the  other  parts  of  Canada.”  He 
prayed  to  be  placed  in  command  of  an  expedition 
for  these  purposes,  and  he  presented  the  “  names 
of  harbors  and  races  in  the  eastern  part  of  New  England 
and  in  Nova  Scotia  fit  for  Settlement  in  townships,  every 
town  consisting  of  at  least  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land.”  1 
But  he  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained  much  attention  to 
this  scheme,  and  not  improbably  his  own  interest  in  it  may 
have  abated  when  other  interests  were  awakened  in  his 
mind  by  his  recent  high  promotion. 

He  still  lingered  with  Mather  in  England.  Perhaps 
they  did  not  incline  to  disturb  the  existing  government  of 
the  Colony  before  the  time  when  in  due  course  it  would  be 
dissolved  by  the  expiration  of  the  political  year.  Besides, 
Mather  liked  to  lengthen  out  his  stay  in  a  society  from 
which  he  received  much  flattering  attention,  and  he  may 
well  be  supposed  to  have  shrunk  from  the  cold  reception 
which  he  too  well  knew  awaited  him  at  his  home. 

At  length,  the  Governor,  with  his  colleague  in  1692- 
the  agency,  arrived  in  Boston.  The  easy  transfer  Ma714- 
of  the  chief  magistracy  to  him  had  been  provided  for. 
Bradstreet,  at  his  last  inauguratibn,  only  a  few 
days  before,  had  taken  “  the  oath  of  his  place  or 
ofhce  for  this  year,  or  until  there  be  a  Settlement  of  gov¬ 
ernment  from  the  crown  of  England.”2  At  the 
town-house,  whither  the  new  Governor  was  con-  t^rfthä 
ducted  with  imposing  civil  and  military  parade, 
the  new  charter  was  first  read  in  the  presence  of 
the  General  Court,  and  then  the  Governors  Commission. 
The  oaths  of  ofhce  were  administered  hrst  to  him,  and 
then  by  him  to  the  Counsellors,  and  writs  were  issued  for 
an  election  of  Deputies  to  come  together  in  the  following 
month.  Before  separating,  the  Court  appointed  ^  ^ 

“  a  dav  of  solemn  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God 

1  British  Colonial  Papers.  2  General  Court  Records,  sub  die. 
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for  granting  a  safe  arrival  to  bis  Excellency  our  Governor, 
and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Increase  Mather,  who  liave  indus- 
triously  endeavored  the  Service  of  this  people,  and  have 
brought  over  with  them  a  settlement  of  government  in 
which  their  Majesties  have  graciously  given  us  distinguish- 
ing  marks  of  their  royal  favor  and  goodness.”  1  With 
such  courteous  words  were  the  chagrins  of  the  time  glozed 
over.  One  thing  was  certain,  —  that,  in  a  sense  different 
from  that  of  earlier  times,  Massachusetts  was  now  a  de- 
pendency  of  the  British  crowu. 

1  The  Earl  of  Nottingham  was  Hist.  Col.,  XXXn.  307.)  In  the 
assured  by  Phips  (Letter  of  May  29,  foUowing  May,  Mather  preached  the 
in  British  Colonial  Papers)  of  “the  annual  election  sennon  before  the  gov- 
good  disposition  of  the  people;  ”  and  ernment.  He  prefaced  the  printed 
Mather  wrote  to  him  («June  23,  Ibid.)  edition  of  it  with  a  defence  of  bis 
that  “  the  generality  of  their  Majes-  conduct  in  the  agency,  entitled  Ad- 
ty’s  subjects  received  with  thankful-  dress  to  the  Inhahitants  of  the  Prov- 
ness  the  favors  granted  to  them  by  ince  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  (JYhit- 
the  new  charter.”  (Comp.  Mass.  inore,  Andros  Tracts,  II.  303,  &c.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  aged  and  feeble  Bradstreet  must  have  been  quite  as 
well  pleased  to  retire  from  the  government  of  the  Province 
as  his  enterprising  successor  was  to  assume  it.  The  man¬ 
agement  of  the  war  had  been  too  niuch  for  his  failing 
strength.  The  adininistration  of  the  last  three  years  had 
been  honest  and  careful,  and  in  the  circumstances  the 
degree  of  good  order  which  was  maintained  was  highly 
creditable  to  the  people.  But  it  was  impossible  that  a 
government  which  from  the  beginning  had  been  declared 
by  itself  to  be  only  temperary  should  be  capable  of  a  vig- 
orous  rule ;  and  respect  for  it,  though  partially  reinforced 
by  the  royal  order  in  the  summer  of  the  Revolution,  had 
been  again  weakened  during  the  unexpectedly  long  agita- 
tion  of  the  question  of  a  permanent  settlement. 

The  war  had  languished  for  a  time  after  the  defeat  of 
the  invasion  of  Canada.  The  strenuous  Governor  French  and 
of  that  country  would  have  followed  up  his  advan-  Indianwar- 
tage  by  a  movement  against  New  York,  and  he  applied  to 
his  court  for  reinforcements  for  that  purpose ;  but  he  was 
told  that  the  King  had  now  employment  nearer  home  for 
all  his  forces,  and  for  the  present  it  was  necessary  that  his 
views  for  New  France  should  be  confined  to  measures  of 
defence.1  While  the  exhausted  condition  of  Massachusetts 
forbade  a  renewal  of  offensive  operations  on  her  part,  the 
French  Governor’s  chief  immediate  solicitude  was  for  the 

1  “  His  Majesty  not  being  in  a  tenac,  of  April  7,  1691,  in  O’Cal- 
condition  at  present,”  &c.  (Letter  laghan,  IX.  491;  comp.  Charlevoix, 
of  the  King  to  the  Count  de  Fron-  I.  528.  561.) 
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conduct  of  the  Ivoquois  Indians  ;  and  tbe  year  after  the  re- 
pulsed  invasion  was  mostly  passed  by  him  in  a  snccession 
of  unsatisfactory  negotiations  and  indecisive  hostilities  with 
that  crafty,  capricious,  and  formidable  confederacy,1  though 
New  England  was  at  the  same  time  annoyed  with  a  desul- 
tory  maritime  war. 

Though  the  result  of  Colonel  Church’s  expedition  into 
1690  Maine  had  disappointed  expectation,  it  appeared 
october.  t0  pave  pegn  not  without  a  salutary  effect  in  alarm- 
ing  the  Indians  in  that  quarter ;  for  it  was  scarcely  over, 
when  some  of  their  cliiefs  appeared  at  the  town  of  Wells, 
with  proposals  for  a  pacification.  A  treaty  was 
NoV  29  accordingly  made  between  three  commissioners 
from  Boston  and  six  representatives  of  the  Abenaqui  tribes. 
operationB  The  Indians  restored  ten  English  captives*  and 
in  Maine.  agVeed  to  deliver  up  their  remaining  prisoners 
at  Wells  and  contract  for  a  permanent  peace  at  the  end 
of  five  months,  and  meanwhile  to  abstain  from  hostilities 
and  to  give  notice  of  any  whicli  they  might  know  to  be 
1691.  meditated  by  the  French.  On  the  day  appointed, 
Mayi.  President  Danforth,  with  some  members  of  bis 
Council  and  a  guard,  came  to  meet  the  chiefs  at  Wells; 
but,  the  favorable  season  for  their  inroads  having  returned, 
the  savages  had  changed  their  minds,  and,  after  waiting 
for  them  a  sufficient  time,  Danforth  withdrew  to  York.  A 
reinforcement  of  thirty-five  men  sent  by  him  to 
Wells  reached  that  place  in  season  to  repel  an 
attack  which,  within  an  hour  after  their  unexpected  arrival, 
was  made  upon  it  by  a  band  of  two  hundred  Indians.  The 
defeated  party  feil  upon  an  outlying  settlement  of  York, 
which  they  satisfied  their  vengeance  by  burning,  along 
with  a  vessel  anchored  there,  of  which  they  massacred  the 
greater  portion  of  the  crew.  Their  further  move- 
July'  ments  were  for  the  present  arrested  by  a  detach- 
ment  of  four  Companies  who,  landing  in  their  rear  at  the 

1  Charlevoix,  II  92  et  seq. 
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head  of  Casco  Bay,  went  in  pursuit  of  them  as  far  as 
Peiepscot  (Brunswick).  Sorae  Indians  came  in 

,  ,,  Sept.  29. 

canoes  to  a  detached  settlement,  now  the  town  oi 
Pye,  and  carried  away  twenty-one  of  the  inhabitants.  On 
or  about  the  sarae  day  they  murdered  four  men  and  two 
women  at  Dunstable.  York  and  Wells,  with  Kittery, 
which  was  protected  by  its  contiguity  to  Portsmouth,  were 
still  the  only  towns  remaining  to  the  English  in  Maine.1 

At  York,  which  was  a  place  of  some  consequence,  hav- 
ing  three  or  four  hundred  inhabitants,  there  were  several 
fortified  liouses.  Early  in  a  winter  morning  the 

i  •  j  i  ■i.PTPi  Indians  at 

town  was  surpnsed  by  a  numerous  party  or  trench  York< 
and  Indians,  who  had  made  their  march  on  snow-  1692- 
shoes.  A  brave  but  unorgartized  defence  was 
overcome.  Seventy  or  eighty  of  the  English  were  killed. 
A  larger  number  were  miserably  dragged  away  to  Canada, 
freezing,  hard  driven,  and  half  famished.  Four  of  the 
houses  were  resolutely  defended,  tili  the  enemy  were  tired 
out,  and,  setting  on*  fire  the  buildings  they  had  taken, 
withdrew  into  the  woods.  The  fate  of  the  minister,  Mr. 
Dummer,  was  much  deplored.  He  was  found  on  the 
doorstep  of  his  house,  dead  by  a  gunshot  wound.  His 
wife,  one  of  the  prisoners,  di.ed  of  fatigue  and  misery.2 

At  Wells,  with  fifteen  soldiers,  sent  to  aid  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  its  defence,  was  the  brave  Captain  Converse,  who 


1  Port  Royal,  Phips’s  recent  con- 
quest,  neglected  by  the  English  min- 
istry,  now  feil  back  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  French.  Villebon,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Acadia,  returning  from  a 
visit  to  France,  whither  he  had  been 
to  represent  the  importance  of  recov- 
ering  his  lost  post,  came  with  a  frigate 
to  Port  Royal,  which  he  found  un- 
garrisoned,  and  resumed  possession 
of  it  (November  26)  without  firing  a 
gun.  (Charlevoix,  II.  110;  O’Cal- 
laghan,  IX.  526 ;  Journals  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  Jan.  11,  1692  ; 


Privy  Council  Register  for  January 
14.) 

2  Mather,  Magnalia,  VII.  76,  78. 
—  Mather’s  epitaph  on  Dummer  is  a3 
f  ollows :  — 

“  Dummer,  the  Shepherd  Sacrlfic’d 
By  Wolves,  because  the  Sheep  he  priz’d. 
The  Orphans  Father,  Churches  Light, 

The  Love  of  Heav’n,  of  Hell  the  Spight. 
The  Countries  (Japman,  and  the  Face 
Tliat  Shone,  but  knew  it  not,  with  Grace. 
Hunted  by  Devils,  but  Reliev’d 
By  Angels,  and  on  high  lieceiv’d. 

The  Martyr’d  Pelican,  who  Bled 
Rather  than  leave  his  Charge  TJnfed. 

A  proper  Bird  of  Parailise, 

Shot,  and  Flown  thither  in  a  Trice.” 
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had  repulsed  the  Indians  from  it  just  a  year  before.  The 
Sacliem  Moxus,  then  defeated,  was  brother  of  Madocka- 
wando,  who  was  reported  by  a  redeemed  captive  to  bave 
strongly  resented  that  mishap,  and  to  have  threatened  a 
bloody  vengeance.  At  Wells,  as  at  York,  there  were 
several  fortified  houses,  built  of  timber,  with  angles  ad- 
justed  with  some  skill.  Five  hundred  French  and  Indians 
now  came  against  the  place,  guided  by  the  two 
Indian**  at  c}1[efSt  The  day  before,  three  sinall  Eng- 

June9'  lish  vessels  had  arrived,  bringing  the  relief  of 
their  freight  of  provisions  and  aramunition,  besides  the 
seasonable  reinforcement  of  the  fourteen  men  who  navi- 
gated  them.  Two  days  the  enemy  pushed  the 
june  io,  u.  aggauit  They  fired  from  behind  breastworks  of 

timber  filled  in  with  hay.  They  attempted  the  vessels 
unsuccessfully  with  blazing  rafts.  They  rolled  up  to 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  fortification  a  large  cart,  faced 
with  thick  planks,  which  gave  protection  from  musketry. 
But  the  English  had  two  or  three  twelve-pound  cannon, 
which  were  gallantly  served,  the  men  loading  and  pointing 
them,  and  the  women,  who  brought  ammunition,  lighting 
the  fuse.  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  the  assailants 
were  discouraged  and  withdrew.  They  had  sustained 
considerable  loss,  while  they  had  killed  only  one  English- 
man,  a  seaman,  who  accidentally  feil  into  their  hands  as 
he  went  on  shore  from  one  of  the  vessels.  Out  of  temper 
by  reason  of  their  disappointment,  they  treated  him  fe- 
rociously,  hacking  him  in  pieces  with  their  knives,  and 
inserting  lighted  splinters  into  the  wounds.  In  the  mean 
time  Lieutenant  Wilson,  with  eighteen  men,  had  destroyed 
a  party  which  had  imprudently  made  another  attack  on 
Dover.1 


1  Mather,  Magnalia,  YH.  78-81.  History  of  the  French  and  Indian 
—  Charlevoix  is  silent  upon  this  Wars,  in  Hass.  Hist.  Col.,  XXVI. 
affair,  as  well  as  upon  the  calamity  225-230. 
of  York  in  January.  Comp.  Niles, 
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Such  was  the  state  of  the  war  at  the  time  of  the  acces- 
sion  of  the  new  Governor.  In  other  respects  there  had 
been  little  change  in  the  outward  appearance  of  affairs 
since  his  departure  eighteen  months  before.  But  there 
was  as  yet  no  beginning  of  a  recovery  from  the 

.....  Depression 

great  depression  and  embarrassments  which  had  anddis- 
been  experienced  ;  and,  though  a  certainty  had  01ders' 
now  succeeded  to  the  grievous  anxieties  respecting  the 
fate  of  the  charter,  it  was  by  no  means  attended  with  a 
universal  sense  of  relief.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  treas- 
ury,  in  consequence  of  the  expenses  of  the  ill-fated  expe- 
dition  to  Quebec,  was  a  fact  but  too  well  ascertained.  The 
public  creditors,  including  all  persons  employed  by  the 
public  alike  without  as  with  their  own  consent,  had  to  put 
up  with  paper  money  in  payment  of  their  dues.  As  time 
proceeded,  bearing  with  it  the  necessity  of  further  outlays, 
there  was  a  multiplication  of  public  promises  to  pay  in  the 
form  of  treasury  bills,  and  a  continually  deteriorating  cur¬ 
rency  came  into  the  place  of  whatever  coin  had  been  in 
circulation.  In  the  general  poverty  the  payment  of  heavy 
taxes  was  extremely  burdensome,  and,  as  has  been  before 
told,  the  collecting  of  them  sometimes  required  compul- 
sion,  which  was  sometimes  resisted.  Military  Service 
against  the  French  and  Indians  was  in  the  circutnstances 
indispensable,  but  the  prevailing  discouragement  rendered 
it  unattractive,  and  sometimes  it  was  refused,  and  could 
only  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  force.  The  authority  of 
the  tribunals  of  justice  was  disputed,  and  a  sort  of  mutiny, 
got  up  by  a  court  which  had  been  commissioned  before 
the  Revolution,  was  for  a  while  obstinatelv  maintained. 
In  this  disturbed  and  enfeebled  condition  of  the  Colony,  there 
were  well-founded  apprehensions  of  an  attack  in  force 
from  the  French,  much  more  serious  than  the  annoyance 
of  the  cruisers  which  through  the  last  two  years  had  been 
marauding  in  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Long  Island  Sound. 
Industry,  in  every  form  except  the  mere  tilling  of  the 
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ground,  was  brought  almost  to  a  stand.  The  fear  of  real 
want  impending  was  not  simply  imaginary. 

A  yet  worse  trouble  confronted  the  new  Governor.  He 
found  a  part  of  the  people  whom  he  was  to  rule 
witehci-aft  a  state  0f  distress  and  consternation  by  reason 

England.  certain  terrible  manifestations  during  the  last 
few  weeks  before  bis  coming,  attributed  by  them  to  the 
agency  of  the  Devil,  and  of  wicked  men,  women,  and 
children,  wbom  the  Spirit  of  Darkness  had  confederated 
with  himself,  and  was  using  as  bis  instruments. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  in  the  seventeenth  Century, 
like  all  other  Christian  people  at  that  time,  —  at  least, 
with  extremely  rare  individual  exceptions,  —  believed  in 
the  reality  of  a  hideous  crime  called  witchcraft.  They 
thought  they  had  Scripture  for  that  belief,  and  they  knew 
they  ha*d  law  for  it,  explicit  and  abundant ;  and  with  them 
law  and  Scripture  were  absolute  authorities  for  the  regula- 
tion  of  opinion  and  of  conduct. 

In  a  few  instjmces  witches  were  believed  to  have  ap- 
•  peared  in  the  earlier  years  of  New  England.  But 
1651  .  the  cases  had  been  sporadic.  They  appear  to  have 
first  presented  themselves  among  the  planters  at  Spring- 
field.1  In  Plymouth  Colony  they  fared  well.  There 
were  two  prosecutions,  which  resulted  in  acquit- 


1  Johnson,  Wonder-working  Pr  ov- 
idence  of  Sion’s  Saviour,  199;  comp. 
Upham,  Salem  Witchcraft,  I.  417— 
420. 

I  am  indehted  to  my  leamed  friend, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Trumbull,  for  the  follow- 
ing  extract  from  a  letter  published  in 
the  “  Mercurius  Publicus  ”  (London 
newspaper),  of  Sept.  25,  1651.  It  is 
dated  “  From  Natick  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  4  July,  1651.”  It  is  neither 
signed  nor  addressed,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  writer  was  John 
Eliot;  and  it  was  probably  sent  to 
Edward  Winslow,  then  in  London.  It 
seems  to  settle  the  question  of  the  exe¬ 


cution  of  Martha  Parsons  at  Spring- 
field  in  1651.  Hutchinson  did  not 
credit  the  fact  (II.  16),  which  he 
erroneously  supposed  Johnson  to  re- 
port  as  belonging  to  the  year  1645. 
Eliot  writes:  — 

‘  *  The  state  of  things  here  amongst 
us  seems  more  troublesome,  and  we 
have  had  sad  frowns  of  the  Lord 
upon  us,  chiefly  in  regard  of  fasci- 
nations,  aud  witchcraft;  for  now  God 
calls  his  people  into  near  communion 
with  himself  in  visible  and  explicit 
Covenant  with  him,  only  he  doth  not 
love  it  should  be  visible.  Four  in 
Springfield  were  detected,  whereof 
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tals.1  Jane  Walford,  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
was  charged  with  being  a  witch  ;  but  she  prosecuted 
one  of  her  accusers  for  slander,  and  obtained  a 
verdict.2  The  first  instance  of  an  execution  for  witch- 
craft  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  Connecticut,  soon  1647 
after  the  Settlement ;  but  the  circumstances  are  not  May30- 
known,  and  the  fact  has  been  doubted.3  A  year  later,  one 
Margaret  Jones,  of  Charlestown,  in  Massachusetts,  and,  it 
has  been  said,  two  other  women  in  Dorchester  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  were  convicted  and  executed  for  the  goblin  crime.4 
These  cases  appear  to  have  excited  no  more  attention 
than  would  have  been  given  to  the  perpetration  of  any 
other  felony,  and  no  judicial  record  of  them  survives.  A 
case  much  more  observed  was  that  of  Mrs.  Ann  Hibbins, 
the  widow  of  an  immigrant  of  special  distinction.  He 
had  been  agent  for  the  Colony  in  England,  and  one  of  the 


one  was  executed  for  murder  of  her 
own  child  and  was  doubtless  a  witch, 
another  is  condemned,  a  third  under 
trial,  a  fourth  under  suspition.” 

A  further  extract  from  the  sa/ne 
letter  of  Eliot  I  should  have  used  in 
another  connection,  had  I  been  ac- 
quainted  with  it  in  time. 

“  Here  are  also  other  sorts  of  Fas- 
cination  by  stränge  errors,  not  a  few; 
and  of  late  there  are  at  Salon  [Salem] 
a  sort  of  people  (some  Church  Mem- 
bers)  whom  they  call  Shakers,  who 
seem  to  be  taken  with  stränge  grip- 
ihgs  and  fits,  and  afterwards  they 
speak  foolish  and  stränge  words;  but 
some  speak  wiser,  and  are  conceited 
of  revelations.  The  Church  hath 
given  some  of  them  admonition.” 

Two  weeks  after  this  letter  was 
written,  John  Clark,  John  Crandall, 
and  Obadiah  Holmes,  coming  to  the 
region  where  these  “  fascinations  ” 
and  “  stränge  gripings  ”  were  going 
on,  were  arrested  on  a  warrant  from 
Salem;  and  it  was  a  part  of  their  of- 
fence  that  ‘  ‘  they  did  administer  the 


Sacrament  of  the  Supper  to  one  ex- 
communicate  person,  to  another  under 
admonition,”  &c.  (Seeabove,  II.  352.) 
Is  not  here  a  gleam  of  cross-light 
on  the  history  of  Clarke’s  “  111  News 
from  New  England  ”  ?  The  brethren 
from  Rhode  Island  carae  to  help  on 
the  “  fascination,”  at  a  season  when 
magistrates  and  elders  were  trembling 
under  “  frowns  of  the  Lord,”  and 
specially  disinclined  to  open  doors  to 
emissaries  of  the  evil  one. 

1  Sears,  Pictures  of  the  Olden 
Time,  &c.,  334. 

2  N.  II.  Hist.  Col.,  I.  255. 

3  Winthrop,  History  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  H.  307 ;  comp.  Ivingsley,  His- 
torical  Discourse,  &c.,  53,  100;  Conn. 
Rec.,  I.  171.  Other  executions  for 
witchcraft  appear  to  have  taken  place 
in  Connecticut  in  1651  (Ibid. ,  220), 
in  1654  (New  Haven  Col.  Rec.,  II. 
78),  and  in  1662  (I.  Mather,  Illustri- 
ous  Providences,  137). 

4  Hutchinson,  I.  150;  II.  16;  Win¬ 
throp,  II.  326. 
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Assistants.1  He  had  lost  bis  property,  and  the  melancholy 
and  ill-temper  to  which  bis  disappointed  wife  gave  way 
appear  to  have  exposed  her  to  misconstructions  and  batred, 
in  tbe  sequel  of  wbicb  sbe  was  convicted  as  a 
Jane.  witch,  and  after  some  Opposition  on  tbe  part  of 

tbe  Magistrates  was  hanged.2 

With  tbree  or  four  exceptions,  —  for  tbe  evidence  respect- 
in<j  tbe  asserted  sufferers  at  Dorchester  and  Cambridge  is 
imperfect,  —  no  person  appears  to  have  been  pumsbed  for 
witcbcraft  in  Massachusetts,  nor  convicted  of  it,  for  more 
tban  sixty  years  after  tbe  settlement,  thougb  there  had 
been  tbree  or  four  trials  of  other  persons  suspected  of  tbe 
crime.3  At  tbe  time  when  tbe  question  respectmg  tbe 
16R1  colonial  charter  was  rapidly  approacbing  an  issue, 
May.  an(j  tbe  public  mind  was  in  feverisli  agitation,  tbe 
ministers  sent  out  a  paper  of  proposals  for  collecting  facts 
concerning  witcbcrafts  and  other  “  stränge  appantions. 
Tbis  brougbt  out  a  work  from  President  Matber  entitled 
1Rgl  “  Illustrious  Providences,”  in  wbicb  that  influen- 
jan.  i.  tial  person  related  numerous  stories  of  tbe  perform- 

ances  of  persons  leagued  witb  tbe  Devil. 

The  imagination  of  bis  restless  young  son  was  stimu- 
lated,6  and  circumstances  fed  tbe  flame.  In  tbe  last  year 
of  tbe  government  of  Andros,  a  daughter,  tbiiteen 
“  years  old,  of  John  Goodwin,  — a  mason  living 
1688-  at  tbe  South  End  of  Boston,  —  had  a  quarrel 


1  Winthrop,  II.  321;  see  above,  I. 
613. 

2  According  to  a  story  which  has 
come  to  us  through  Hutchinson 
(Hist.,  &c.,  I.  187),  John  Norton, 
of  the  First  Church,  said  she  was 
hanged  “  only  for  having  more  wit 
than  her  neighbours;”  by  which  he 
explained  himself  to  mean  that  she 
“  unhappily  guessed  that  two  of  her 
persecutors,  whom  she  saw  talking  in 
the  street,  were  talking  of  her.” 

3  The  case,  however,  of  Mary 


Oliver,  mentioned  hy  Hutchinson 
(lbid. ,  II- 16),  may  have  been  another 
case  of  conviction,  somehow  proving 
harmless.  (Comp.  Cotton  Mather, 
Magnalia,  VI.  66,  &c.) 

4  Increase  Mather,  Illustrious 
Providences,  Preface. 

5  lbid. ,  Chaps.  V.  and  VI. 

6  Cotton  Mather  had  been  but 
three  years  out  of  College,  and  Mas 
not  twenty  years  old  when  the  11  Pro¬ 
posals”  were  published. 
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with  an  Irish  washenvoman  about  some  missing  clothes. 
The  woman’s  mother  took  it  up,  and  scolded  provokingly. 
Thereupon,  the  wicked  child,  profiting,  as  it  seems,  by 
what  sbe  had  been  hearing  and  reading  on  the  mysterious 
subject,  “  cried  out  upon  her,”  as  the  phrase  was,  as  a 
witch,  and  proceeded  to  act  the  part  understood  to  befit 
a  bewitched  person,  in  which  behavior  she  was  presently 
joined  by  three  others  of  the  circle,  one  of  them  only  four 
or  five  years  old.  Now  they  would  lose  their  hearing,  now 
their  sight,  now  their  speech ;  and  sometimes  all  three 
faculties  at  once.  They  mewed  like  kittens  ;  they  barked 
like  dogs.  “  One  while  their  tongues  would  be  drawn 
down  their  throats ;  another  they  would  be  pulled  out 
upon  their  chins  to  a  prodigious  length.”  The  joints  of 
their  faces  and  limbs  would  be  dislocated,  “  and  anon  they 
would  clap  together  with  a  force  like  that  of  a  spring¬ 
lock.”  “  Sometimes  they  were  kept  from  eating  their 
meals  by  having  their  teeth  set  when  they  carried  any 
thing  into  their  mouths.”  They  could  read  fluently  in 
Popish  and  Quaker  books,  in  the  “  Oxford  Jests,”  and  in 
the  “  Book  of  Common  Prayer,”  but  not  in  the  “  West- 
minster  Catechism,”  nor  in  books  of  President  Mather,  nor 
in  John  Cotton’s  “  Milk  for  Babes.”  “  Dr.  Thomas  Oakes 
found  himself  so  affronted  by  the  distempers  of  the  chil- 
dren,  that  he  concluded  nothing  but  an  hellish  witchcraft 
could  be  the  original  of  these  maladies.”  Through  all 
this,  “  about  nine  or  ten  at  night  they  always  had  a  release 
from  their  miseries,  and  ate  and  slept  all  night  for  the  most 
part  indifferently  well.”  Cotton  Mather  prayed  with  one 
of  them  ;  but  she  lost  her  hearing,  he  says,  when  he  began, 
and  recovered  it  as  soon  as  he  finished.  Four  Boston 
ministers  and  one  of  Charlestown  held  a  meeting, 

°  Nov.  27. 

and  passed  a  day  in  fasting  and  prayer,  by  which 
exorcism  the  youngest  imp  was  “  delivered.”  The  poor 
washerwoman,  crazed  with  all  this  pother,  —  if  in  her 
right  mind  before,  —  and  defending  herseif  unskilfully  in 
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her  foreign  gibberish  and  with  tbe  volubility  of  her  race, 
was  interpreted  as  making  some  confession.  A  gossiping 
witness  testified  that,  six  years  before,  she  had  heard 
another  woman  say  tliat  she  had  seen  the  accused  come 
down  a  chimney.  She  was  required  to  repeat  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  in  English,  —  an  approved  test  of  innocence  ;  but, 
being  a  Catholic,  she  had  never  learned  it  in  that  language. 
She  could  recite  it,  after  a  fashion,  in  Latin  ;  but  she  was 
no  scholar  and  made  some  mistakes.  The  helpless  wretch 
was  convicted  and  sent  to  the  gallows. 

Cotton  Mather  took  the  oldest  “  afflicted  ”  girl  to  his 
house,  where  she  dexterously  played  upon  his  self-conceit 
to  stimulate  his  credulity.  She  satisfied  him  that  Satan 
regarded  him  as  his  most  terrible  enemy,  and  avoided  him 
Avith  especial  aAve.  When  he  prayed  or  read  in  the  Bible, 
she  AA'as  seized  with  convulsion  fits.  When  he  called  to 
family  devotion,  she  would  Avhistle,  and  sing,  and  scream, 
and  pretend  to  try  to  strike  and  kick  him  ;  but  her  blows 
would  be  stopped  before  reaching  his  body,  indicating  that 
he  was  unassailable  by  the  Evil  One.1  Mather’s  account 
of  these  transactions,  Avith  a  collection  of  other  appropriate 
matter,  Avas  circulated  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but 
Avidely  also  in  England,  where  it  obtained  the  Avarm  com- 
mendation  of  Richard  Baxter ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  to 
have  had  an  important  effect  in  producing  the  more  disas- 
trous  delusion  which  followed  three  years  after.  His  con- 
clusion  Avas :  “  I  am  resolved  after  this  never  to  use  but 
just  one  grain  of  patience  Avith  any  man  that  shall  go  to 
impose  upon  me  a  denial  of  devils  or  of  witches.  I  shall 
count  that  man  ignorant  avIio  shall  suspect,  but  I  shall  count 
him  downright  impudent  if  he  assert  the  non-existence 

1  “  There  then  stood  open  the  let  ’em  come  here.’  She  also  added 
study  of  one  belonging  to  the  family,  a  reason  for  it,  which  the  owner  of 
into  which  entering,  she  stood  im-  the  study  thought  more  kind  than 
mediately  upon  her  feet,  and  cried  true.”  (Cotton  Mather,  Late  Mem- 
out,  ‘  They  are  gone;  they  are  gone!  orable  Providences,  27.) 

They  say  that  they  cannot,  God  won’t 
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of  things  which  we  have  had  such  palpable  conviction 
of.  I  am  sure  he  cannot  be  a  civil  (and  some  will  ques- 
tion  whether  he  can  be  an  honest)  man  that  shall  go  to 
deride  the  being  of  things  which  a  whole  country  has  now 
beheld  a  house  of  pious  people  suffering  not  a  few  vex- 
ations  by.  But  if  the  Sadducee,  or  the  Atheist,  have  no 
right  impressions  by  the  Memorable  Providences  macle 
upon  his  mind,  yet  I  hope  those  that  know  what  it  is  to  be 
sober  will  not  repent  any  pains  that  they  may  have  taken 
in  perusing  what  records  of  these  witchcrafts  and  posses- 
sions  I  thus  leave  unto  Posterity.” 1 2 * * * * * *  The  Goodwin  children 
soon  got  well ;  in  other  words,  they  were  tired  of  their 
atrocious  foolery  ;  and  the  death  of  their  victim  gave  them 
a  pretence  for  a  return  to  decent  behaviour.9 

Mr.  Samuel  Parris  was  minister  of  a  church  in  a  part 
of  Salem  which  was  then  called  Salem  Village ,  and  which 
now  as  a  separate  town  bears  the  name  of  Danvers.  He 
was  a  man  of  talents,  and  of  repute  for  profes-  witchcraft 
sional  endowments,  but  avaricious,  wrong-headed,  inSalem- 
and  ill-tempered.  Among  his  parishioners,  at  the  time  of 
his  installation  and  afterwards,  there  had  been  angry  dis- 
putes  about  the  election  of  a  minister,  which  had  never 
been  composed.  Neighbors  and  relations  were  embittered 


1  Late  Memorable  Providences, 
&c.,  4L 

2  The  younger  Mather’s  treatise, 

entitled  “  Late  Memorable  Provi¬ 

dences  relating  to  Witchcrafts  and 

Possessions,”  &e.,  was  “  finished 

June  7,  1689  ”  (p.  44).  The  first 
edition,  of  which  I  have  not  seen  a 
copy,  was  published  in  London  in 
that  year.  The  second  (London, 

1691)  has  a  dedieation  to  Wait  Win¬ 
throp;  an  Epistle  “  to  the  reader” 
by  Morton,  minister  of  Charlestown, 

and  Allen,  Moody,  and  Willard,  of 
Boston,  in  which  they  maintain  “  that 
there  is  both  a  God,  and  a  Devil,  and 

witchcraft”  (Epistle,  3),  and  assert 


the  trustworthiness  of  Mather’s 
work;  and,  lastly,  a  “  Preface,”  in 
which  that  oracle  of  Puritans,  Rich¬ 
ard  Baxter,  affirms  that  “  he  must 
be  a  very  obdurate  Sadducee  that 
will  not  believe  ”  the  narratives  of 
the  book  (Preface,  3).  —  I  follow 
Mather’s  account  of  the  case  of  the 
Goodwin  children.  The  account 
given  by  their  father  (Ibid.,  46)  is 
less  circumstautial  and  less  pictu- 
resque.  Another  Version  of  the  story, 
with  additional  narratives  of  a  similar 
description,  was  published  by  Mather 
in  London  in  1702,  making  Chap. 
VII.  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Mag- 
nalia. 
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against  each  other.  Elizabeth  Panis,  the  minister’s  daugh- 
ter,  was  now  nine  years  old.  A  niece  of  his,  eleven  years 
old,  lived  in  bis  family.  His  neighbor,  Thomas  Putnam, 
the  parish  clerk,  had  a  daughter  named  Ann,  twelve  years 
of  age.  These  children,  with  a  few  other  young  women, 
of  whom  two  were  as  old  as  twenty  years  or  thereabouts, 
had  become  possessed  with  a  wild  curiosity  about  the  sor- 
ceries  of  whicli  tliey  had  been  hearing  and  reading,  and 
169it  used  to  hold  meetings  for  study,  if  it  may  be  so 
1692-  called,  and  practice.  They  learned  to  go  through 
motions  similar  to  tliose  which  had  lately  made  the  Good- 
win  children  so  famous.  They  forced  their  limbs  into 
grotesque  postures,  uttered  unnatural  outcries,  were  seized 
with  cramps  and  spasms,  became  incapable  of  speech  and 
of  motion.  By  and  by,  they  interrupted  public  worship. 

Abigail  Williams,  Parris’s  niece,  called  aloud  in 

March  20.  ° 

church  to  the  minister  to  “  stand  up  and  name  his 
text.”  Ann  Putnam  cried  out,  “  There  is  a  yellow  bird 
sitting  on  the  minister’s  hat,  as  it  hangs  on  the  pin  in  the 
pulpit.” 1  The  families  were  distressed.  The  neighbors 
were  alarmed.  The  physicians  were  perplexed  and  baffled, 
and  at  length  declared  that  nothing  short  of  witchery  was 
the  trouble.2 


1  Increase  Mather,  Further  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Trials  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Witches,  &c.,  2.  The  material3 
for  this  tract  were  “collected”  by 
Deodat  Lawson,  a  minister  who  had 
a  large  agency  in  promoting  the  ex¬ 
citement.  An  Appendix  consisted 
of  Increase  Mather’s  “  Cases  of  Con- 
science  concerning  Witchcraft,”  pub- 
lished  in  London  in  1693. 

2  In  the  summer  before  these  trans- 
actions,  Richard  Baxter  published 
in  London  (the  preface  is  dated  June 
20,  1691)  a  volume,  now  exceedingly 
rare,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
on  “  The  Certainty  of  the  World  of 
Spirits,  fully  evinced  by  Unquestion- 
able  Histories  of  Apparitions  and 


Witchcrafts,”  &c.  Baxter  says: 
“  They  that  will  read  Mr.  Increase 
Mather’s  book,  and  especially  his 
son’s,  Mr.  Cotton  Mather’s,  book,  of 
the  witchcrafts  in  New  England,  may 
see  enough  to  silence  any  incredulity 
that  pretendeth  to  be  rational.” 

Among  the  principal  Contemporary 
authorities  for  the  transactions  in 
Essex  County  in  relation  to  witchcraft 
are  the  judicial  records  in  the  clerk’s 
office  at  Salem  ;  a  volume  of  origi¬ 
nal  papers  in  the  Massachusetts  Ar- 
chives ;  Increase  Mather’s  Further 
Account,  &c.;  Cotton  Mather’s  Won- 
ders  of  the  Invisible  World;  Calef’s 
More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World. 
In  later  tirnes,  Hutchinson,  in  his 
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The  kinsfolk  of  the  “  afflicted  children  ”  assembled  for 
fasting  and  prayer.  Then  the  neighboring  ministers  were 
sent  for,  and  held  at  Mr.  Parris’s  house  a  prayer-meeting 
which  lasted  through  the  day.  The  children  performed  in 
their  presenc.e,  and  the  result  was  a  confirmation  by  the 
ministers  of  the  opinion  of  the  doctors.  Of  course,  the 
next  inquiry  was  by  whom  the  manifest  witchcraft  was 
exercised.  It  was  presumed  that  the  unhappy  girls  could 
give  the  answer.  For  a  time  they  refused  to  do  so.  Bat 
at  length,  yielding  to  an  importunity  which  it  had  become 
difficult  to  escape  unless  by  an  avowal  of  their  fraud,  they 
pronounced  the  names  of  Good,  Osborn,  and  Tituba. 

Tituba  —  half  Indian,  half  negro  —  was  a  servant  of 
Mr.  Parris,  brought  by  him  from  Barbadoes,1  where  he  had 
formerly  been  a  merchant.  Sarah  Good  was  an  old  woman, 
miserably  poor.  Sarah  Osborn  had  been  prosperous  in 
early  life.  She  had  been  married  twice,  and  her  second 
husband  was  still  living,  but  separated  from  her.  Her 
reputation  was  not  good,  and  for  some  time  she  had  been 
bedridden,  and  in  a  disturbed  nervous  state.  In 

M  3,rch 

the  meeting-house  of  Salem  Village,  Avith  great 
solemnity,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  crowd,  the  three 
accused  persons  were  arraigned  before  John  Hathorne  and 
Jonathan  Corwin,  of  Salem,  members  of  the  Colonial 
Council.  The  “  afflicted  children  ”  were  confronted  with 
them  ;  prayer  was  olfered  ;  and  the  examination  proceeded 
with  a  questioning  of  Sarah  Good,  the  other  prisoners 
being  for  the  time  Avithdrawn. 

When  Good  declared  that  she  Avas  falsely  accused, 
Hathorne  “  desired  the  children  all  of  them  to  look  at 

History,  told  the  story  at  length  Proceedings  of  the  Hass.  Hist.  Col., 
(II.  25  et  seq .),  and  Mr.  Charles  W.  1860,  31.  A  copy  of  minutes  of  the 
Upham  mach  more  fully  and  circum-  Danvers  Church  in  the  years  1692 
stantially  in  his  very  interesting  vol-  and  1693  is  printed  in  Mass.  Hist, 
uraes  entitled  “  Salem  Witchcraft.”  Col.,  XXIII.  169  et  seq. 

Some  original  papers  of  the  time  have  1  Fowler,  Life  of  Samuel  Par- 
been  transmitted  through  private  ris,  1. 
hands.  A  specimen  of  such  is  in  the 
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her ; . and  so  they  all  did ; . and  presently 

tliey  were  all  tormented.”  The  prisoner  was  made  to 
touch  them,  and  then  their  torment  ceased,  the  received 
doctrine  bcing  that  by  this  contact  the  Satanic  influence 
which  had  been  emitted  from  the  witch  was  drawn  back 
into  her  person.  Similar  proceedings  were  had  with  the 
other  two  prisoners.  Tituba,  whether  in  collusion  with 
her  young  mistress,  or,  as  was  afterwards  said,  in  conse- 
quence  of  having  been  scourged  by  Mr.  Parris,1  confessed 
herseif  to  be  a  witch,  and  charged  Good  and  Osborn  with 
being  her  accomplices.  The  evidence  was  then  thought 
sufficient,  and  the  three  were  committed  to  gaol  for  trial. 

Martha  Corey  and  Rebecca  Nourse  were  next  cried  out 
against.  Both  were  church-members  of  excellent  charac- 
March  21.  ter  >  t^ie  Iatter>  seventy  years  of  age.  They  were 
examined  by  the  same  Magistrates,  and  sent  to 

March  24  •  • 

pnson,  and  with  them  a  child  of  Sarah  Good,  only 
four  or  five  years  old,  also  charged  with  diabolical  prac- 
tices.  Mr.  Parris  preached  upon  the  text,  “  Iiave 

April  3.  1  £ 

not  I  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a 
devil  1  ”  Sarah  Cloyse,  understanding  the  allusion  to  be 
to  Nourse,  who  was  her  sister,  went  out  of  church  in  dis- 
pleasure,  and  was  accordingly  cried  out  upon,  examined, 
and  committed.  Elizabeth  Procter  was  another  person 
Apni  ii  charge(1-  The  Deputy-Governor  and  five  Magis¬ 
trates  came  to  Salem  for  the  examination  of  the 
two  prisoners  last  named.  Procter  appealed  to  one  of  the 
child ren  who  was  accusing  her.  “  Dear  child,”  she  said, 
“  it  is  not  so ;  there  is  another  judgment,  dear  child ;  ” 
and  presently  they  denounced  as  a  witch  her  husband,  who 
.  ,, stood  by  her  side.  A  week  afterwards,  warrants 
were  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  four  other 
suspected  persons ;  and  a  few  days  later  for  that  of  three 
others,  one  of  whom,  Philip  English,  was  the  principal 
merchant  of  Salem.  On  the  same  day,  on  the  infor- 
1  Calef,  More  Wonders  of  the  In  visible  World,  91. 
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May  10. 


mation  of  one  of  the  possessed  girls,  an  Order  was  sent  to 
Maine  for  the  arrest  of  George  Burroughs,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College,  formerly  Parris’s  rival  as  candidate  for  the 
ministry  at  Salem  Village,  and  now  minister  of  Wells.  The 
witness  said  that  Burroughs,  besides  being  a  wizard,  had 
killed  his  first  two  wives  and  other  persons  whose  ghosts 
had  appeared  to  her  and  denounced  him. 

Charges  now  came  in  rapidly.  George  Jacobs,  an  old 
man,  and  his  grand-daughter,  were  sent  to  prison. 

“  You  tax  me  for  a  wizard,”  said  he  to  the  Magis¬ 
trates  ;  “  you  may  as  well  tax  me  for  a  buzzard ;  I  have 
done  no  harm.”  They  tried  him  with  repeating  the  Lord’s 
Praver,  which  it  was  thought  impossible  for  a  witcli  to  do. 
According  to  Parris’s  report,  “  he  missed  in  several  parts 
of  it.”  His  accusers  persisted.  “  Well,  bum  me  or  hang 
me,”  said  he,  “  I  will  stand  in  the  truth  of  Christ ;  I  know 
nothing  of  the  matter,  any  more  than  the  child  that  was 
born  to-night.”  Among  others,  John  Willard  was  now 
apprehended.  As  a  constable  he  had  served  in  the  arrest 
and  custody  of  some  of  the  reputed  witches.  But  he 
came  to  see  the  absurdity  of  the  thing,  and  was  said  to 
have  uttered  something  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  Magis¬ 
trates  that  were  bewitched,  and  those  who  cheered 
them  on.  He  was  forthwith  cried  out  against  as 
a  wizard,  and  committed  for  trial. 

Affairs  were  in  this  condition  when  the  King’s  Governor 
arrived.  About  a  hundred  alleged  witches  were 


May  18. 


May  14. 


now  in  gaol,  awaiting  trial.  Their  case  was  one 
of  the  first  matters  to  which  his  attention  was  called. 
Without  authority  for  so  doing,  —  for,  by  the  ExeCution8 
charter  which  he  represented,  the  establishment  ofwltches- 
of  judicial  courts  was  a  function  of  the  General  Court, 
—  he  proceeded  to  institute  a  special  Commission  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer,  consisting  of  seven  Magistrates,  first  of 
whom  was  the  hard,  obstinate,  narrow-minded  Stoughton.1 

1  For  the  commissions  constituting  this  court,  see  the  Journal  of  the  Pro- 
vincial  Council. 
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The  commissioners  applied  themselves  to  their  office  with- 
out  delay.  Their  first  act  was  to  try  Bridget  Bishop,1 
against  whom  an  accusation  twenty  years  old,  and 
June2’  retracted  by  its  author  on  his  death-bed,  had  been 
revived.  The  court  sentenced  her  to  die  by  hanging,  and 
she  was  accordingly  hanged  at  the  end  of  eight  days. 
Cotton  Mather,  in  his  account  of  the  proceedings,  relates 
that,  as  she  passed  along  the  Street  under  guard,  Bishop 
“  had  given  a  look  towards  the  great  and  spacious  meeting- 
house  of  Salem,  and  immediately  a  daemon,  invisibly  enter¬ 
ing  the  house,  tore  down  a  part  of  it.” 2  It  may  be  guessed 
that  a  plank  or  a  partition  had  given  way  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  crowd  of  lookers-on  collected  for  so  extraor- 
dinary  a  spectacle. 

At  the  end  of  another  four  weeks  the  court  for 
the  witchcraft  investigation  sat  again,  and  sen- 


1  Perhaps  the  reason  of  the  selec- 
tion  of  Bridget  Bishop  for  the  first 
trial  was  that,  twelve  years  before, 
she  had  been  arraigned  on  a  similar 
Charge,  and  there  remained  a  preju- 
dice  against  her. 

2  Mather,  Wonders  of  the  Invisi- 
ble  World,  52. — InMass.  Ilist.  Col., 
XXXVIII.  391  etseq. ,  is  aletter  whieh, 
two  days  before  this  first  trial,  Cotton 
Mather  wrote  to  his  parishioner,  John 
Richards,  one  of  the  judges.  Mather 
was  in  a  state  of  nervous  agitation, 
different  from  his  habitual  sanguiue 
mood.  “  I  am  languishing  under 
such  an  overthrow  of  my  health, 

. the  least  excess  of  travel  or 

diet,  or  any  thing  that  may  discom- 
pose  me,  would  at  this  time  threaten 
perhaps  my  life.”  He  could  not, 
therefore,  as  he  teils  his  friend,  go  to 
Salem.  “  Excuse  me  from  waiting 
upon  you,  with  the  utmost  of  my 
little  skill  and  care  to  assist  the  noble 
Service  whereto  you  are  called  of  God 
this  week,  the  Service  of  encounter- 
ing  the  wicked  spirits  in  the  high 
places  of  our  air,  and  of  detecting 


and  confounding  their  confeder- 
ates.” 

In  the  four  weeks’  recess  of  the 
court  after  the  conviction  of  Bridget 
Bishop,  the  Governor  and  Council 
submitted  the  case  to  several  minis- 
ters  of  Boston  and  its  neighborhood, 
who  replied  (June  15),  recommend- 
ing  “  the  speedy  and  vigor ous  prose- 
cutions  of  such  as  have  rendered 
themselves  obnoxious,  according  to 
the  directious  given  in  the  laws  of 
God  and  the  wholesome  Statutes  of 
the  English  nation  for  the  detection 
of  witchcrafts,”  and  at  the  same 
time  the  exercise  “  of  a  very  critical 
and  exquisite  caution,”  and  an  ob- 
servance  of  “  the  directions  given  by 
such  judicious  writers  as  Perkins  and 
Barnard.”  (Ilutch.  Hist.,  II.  50,  51.) 
The  views  expressed  in  this  paper 
were  presented  in  an  enlarged  and 
more  elaborate  form  in  October  of 
this  year,  in  a  tract,  composed  by  In- 
crcase  Mather,  and  signed  by  fourteen 
ministers,  published  under  the  title, 
“  Cases  of  Conscience  concerning  Evil 
Spirits  personating  Man.” 
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tenced  five  women,  two  of  Salem,  and  one  each  of  Ames- 
bury,  Ipswich,  and  Topsfield,  all  of  whom  were  executed, 
protesting  their  innocence.  “  At  the  trial  of  Sarah 
Good  one  of  the  afflicted  feil  in  a  fit,  and  after 
coming  out  of  it  she  cried  out  of  the  prisoner  for  stabbing 
her  in  the  breast  with  a  knife,  and  that  she  had  broken  the 
knife  in  stabbing  of  her.  Accordingly  a  piece  of  the  blade 
of  a  knife  was  found  about  her.  Immediately,  Information 
being  given  to  the  court,  a  young  man  was  called  wlio  pro- 
duced  a  haft  and  part  of  the  blade,  wliich  the  court  having 
viewed  and  compared  saw  it  to  be  the  same.  And  upon 
inquiry  the  young  man  affirmed  that  yesterday  he  hap- 
pened  to  break  that  knife,  and  that  he  cast  away  the  uppei 
part,  this  afflicted  person  being  then  present.  The  young 
man  was  dismissed,  and  she  was  bidden  by  the  court  not  to 
teil  lies  ;  and  was  improved  after  (as  she  had  been  before) 
to  give  evidence  against  the  prisoners.”  1  For  another  of 
these  convicts,  Rebecca  Nourse,  a  matron  eminent  for  piety 
and  goodness,  a  verdict  of  acquittal  was  first  rendered. 
But  Stoughton  sent  the  jury  out  again,  reminding  them 
that,  in  her  examination,  in  reference  to  certain  witnesses 
against  her  who  had  confessed  their  own  guilt,  she  had 
used  the  expression,  “  they  came  among  us.”  Nourse  was 
deaf,  and  did  not  catch  what  had  been  going  on.  When 
it  was  afterwards  repeated  to  her,  she  said  that  by  the 
coming  among  us  she  meant  that  they  had  been  in  prison 
together.  But  the  jury  adopted  the  court’s  interpretation 
of  the  words  as  signifying  an  acknowledgment  that  they 
had  met  at  a  witcli  orgy.  The  Governor  was  disposed  to 
graut  her  a  pardon.  But  Parris,  who  had  an  ancient 
grudge  against  her,  interfered  and  prevailed.  On  the  last 
communion-day  before  her  execution,  she  was  taken  into 
church,  and  formally  excommunicated  by  Mr.  Noyes,  her 
minister.8 

1  Calef,  More  Wonders,  &c.,  101.  visible  World  ”  belongsto  this  second 

*  Mather’s  “  Wonders  of  the  In-  recess  of  the  court.  It  was,  as  a 
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Of  six  persons  tried  at  the  next  session  of  the  court,  the 
Reverend  George  Burroughs  was  one.  At  a  cer- 
AuS  5  tain  point  of  the  proceedings  the  young  people 
pretending  to  have  suffered  from  him  stood  mute.  Stough- 
ton  asked  who  hindered  them  from  telling  their  story. 
“  The  Devil,  I  suppose,”  said  Burroughs.  “  Why  should 
the  Devil  be  so  careful  to  suppress  evidence  against.  you  1  ” 
retorted  the  judge,  and  with  the  jury  this  encounter  of  wits 
told  hardly  against  the  prisoner.  His  behaviour  at 
his  execution  strongly  impressed  the  spectators  in 
his  favor.  “  When  he  was  upon  the  ladder,  he  made  a 
speech  for  the  Clearing  of  his  innocency,  with  such  solemn 
and  serious  expressions  as  were  to  the  admiration  of  all 
present.  His  prayer  (which  he  concluded  by  repeating  the 
Lord’s  Prayer)  was  so  well  worded,  and  uttered  with  such 
composedness,  and  such  (at  least,  seeming)  fervency  of 
spirit  as  was  very  affecting,  and  drew  tears  from  many,  so 
that  it  seemed  to  many  the  spectators  would  hinder  the 
execution.  The  accusers  said  the  Black  Man  stood  and 
dictated  to  him.”  1 


sermon,  “  uttered  (in  part)  on  August 
4,  1692.” 

1  George  Jacobs,  an  old  man,  was 
one  of  those  who  suffered  with  Bur¬ 
roughs.  A  witness  against  both  was 
a  young  woman,  grand-daughter  of 
the  former,  who  had  previously  con- 
fessed  herseif  to  be  a  witch.  The 
day  before  their  execution  she  ob- 
tained  permission  to  visit  them,  when 
she  acknowledged  to  them  the  false- 
hood  of  her  Charge,  and  received 
their  forgiveness,  Burroughs  praying 
with  and  for  her.  The  day  after 
she  wrote  the  following  letter  to  her 
father:  — 

“  From  the  Dungeon  ln  Salem-priaon, 
April  20,  ’92. 

“  Honored  Father,  —  After  my 
humble  duty  remembered  to  you, 
hoping  in  the  Lord  of  your  good 
health,  as  blessed  be  God  I  enjoy, 


though  in  abundance  of  affliction, 
being  close  confined  here  in  a  loath- 
some  dungeon,  the  Lord  look  down 
in  mercy  upon  me,  not  knowing  how 
soon  I  shall  be  put  to  death,  by  means 
of  the  afflicted  persons,  my  grand- 
father  having  suffered  already,  and 
all  his  estate  seized  for  the  King. 
The  reason  of  my  confinement  is 
this,  I  having,  through  the  Magis¬ 
trates’  threateniugs,  and  my  own 
will  and  wretched  heart,  confessed 
several  things  contrary  to  my  con- 
science  and  knowledge,  though  to  the 
wounding  of  my  own  soul,  the  Lord 
pardon  me  for  it;  but  oh!  the  terrors 
of  a  wounded  conscience  who  can 
bear.  But  blessed  be  the  Lord,  He 
would  not  let  me  go  on  in  my  sins, 
but  in  mercy,  I  hope,  to  my  soul  would 
not  suft'er  me  to  keep  it  in  any  longer, 
but  I  was  forced  to  confess  the  truth 
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Sept.  9. 
Sept.  17. 
Sept.  22. 
Sept.  19. 


In  the  course  of  the  next  month,  in  which  tlie  Governor 
left  Boston  for  a  tour  of  inspection  in  the  Eastern  country, 
fifteen  persons  —  six  women  in  one  day,  and  on 
another  eight  women  and  one  man  —  were  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced.  Eight  of  them  were 
hanged.  The  brave  Giles  Corey,  eighty  years  of 
age,  being  arraigned,  refused  to  plead.  He  said  that 
the  wliole  thing  was  an  imposture,*and  that  it  was  of  no  use 
to  put  himself  on  his  trial,  for  every  trial  had  ended  in  a 
conviction,  —  which  was  the  fact.  It  is  shocking  to  relate 
that,  suffering  the  penalty  of  the  English  common  law  for  a 
contumacious  refusal  to  answer,  —  the  peine  forte  et  dure, 
—  he  was  pressed  to  death  W’ith  heavy  weights  laid  on  his 
body.  By  not  pleading  he  intended  to  protect  the  inheri- 
tance  of  his  children,  which,  as  he  had  been  informed, 
would,  by  a  conviction  of  felony,  have  been  forfeit  to  the 
crown. 

In  the  following  month  the  malady  broke  out  in  another 
neighborhood.  One  Ballard,  of  the  town  of 

°  Witchcraft 

Andover,  whose  wife  was  ill  in  a  way  that  per-  in  Andover. 
plexed  their  medical  friend,  sent  to  Salem  to  see  oaober‘ 
what  light  could  be  obtained  from  the  witch-detectors 
there.  A  party  of  them  came  to  his  help,  and  went  to 
work  with  vigor.  More  than  fifty  persons  at  Andover  feil 
under  accusation,  some  of  the  weaker-minded  of  whom 
were  brought  to  confess  themselves  guilty  not  only  of 


of  all  before  the  Magistrates,  who 
would  not  believe  me,  but  ’tis  their 
pleasure  to  put  me  in  here,  and  God 
knows  how  soon  I  shall  be  put  to 
death.  Dear  father,  let  me  beg  your 
prayers  to  the  Lord  on  my  behalf, 
and  send  us  a  joyful  and  happy  meet- 
ing  in  Heaven.  My  mother,  poor 
woman,  is  very  crazy,  and  remembers 
her  kind  love  to  you,  and  to  uncle. 
So  leaving  you  to  the  protection  of 


the  Lord,  I  rest  your  dutiful  daugh- 
ter, 

“  Margaret  Jacobs.” 
(Upham,  History,  &c.,  II.  318.)  — 
Vol.  CXXXV.  of  the  Archives  is  full 
of  papers  of  this  description,  which 
cannot  now  be  read  without  tears. 
See,  for  instance,  the  petitions  of 
Mary  Esty  (Archives,  CXXXV.  121) 
and  Rebecca  Fox  (Ibid. ,  76). 
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afflicting  tbeir  neighbors,  but  of  practising  such  exercises 
as  riding  on  aniraals  and  on  sticks  through  the  air.1 

There  were  no  executions,  however,  after  those  which 
liave  been  mentioned  as  occurring  on  one  day  of  each  of 
four  successive  months.  There  bad  been  twenty  human 
victims,  Corey  included,  besides  two  dogs,  tbeir  accom- 
plices  in  the  mysterious  crime.  Fifty  persons  bad 
«on ofUca  obtained  a  pardon  by  confessing ;  a  bundred  and 
charges.  fifty  were  jn  priSOn  awaiting  trial ;  and  cbarges 

had  been  made  against  two  hundred  more.2  The  accusers 
were  now  flying  at  high  quarries.  Hezekiab  Uslier,  known 
to  the  reader  as  an  ancient  Magistrate  of  consideration, 
was  complained  of,  and  Mrs.  Tbacber,  mother-in-law  of 
Corwin,  the  justice  who  had  taken  the  earliest  examina- 
tions.3  Zeal  in  pushing  forward  the  prosecutions  began  to 
seem  dangerous  ;  for  what  was  to  prevent  an  accused  per- 
son  from  securing  himself  by  confession,  and  then  reveng- 
ing  himself  on  the  accuser  by  arraigning  bim  as  a  former 
ally  1 

Mrs.  Haie,  wife  of  the  minister  of  Beverly  who  had 
been  active  in  the  prosecutions,  and  Dudley  Bradstreet,  of 
Andover,  the  old  Governors  son,  who  had  granted  War¬ 
rants  for  the  commitment  of  some  thirty  or  forty  alleged 
witches,4  were  now  accused.  The  famous  name  of  John 
Allyn,  Secretary  of  Connecticut,  was  uttered  in  whispers.5 
There  had  even  begun  to  be  a  muttering  about  Lady  Phips, 
the  Governors  wife,  and  Mr.  Willard,  then  minister  of  the 
Old  South  Church  in  Boston,  and  afterwards  head  of  the 
College,  who,  after  yielding  to  the  infatuation  in  its  earliest 
stage,  had  made  himself  obnoxious  and  suspected  by  par- 
tially  retracing  his  Steps.6  People  began  now  to  be  almost 

1  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  V.  71  et  seq.  6  Willard  was  one  of  the  signers 

2  Calef,  More  Wonders,  &c.,  110.  of  the  “  Epistle  to  the  Reader  ”  pre- 

8  Mass.  Ilist.  Col.,  V.  69.  fixed  toMather’s  “  Memorable  Prov- 

*  Ibid.,  XXI.  124.  idences.”  Comp.  Upham,  History, 

Hutch.  Hist.,  H.  60.  &c. ,  H.  458. 
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as  wild  with  tlie  fear  of  being  charged  with  witchcraft,  or 
having  the  Charge  made  against  their  friends,  as  they  had 
been  with  the  fear  of  suffering  from  its  spells.  The  Visi¬ 
tation,  shocking  as  it  had  been,  had  been  local.  It  had 
been  almost  confined  to  some  towns  of  Essex  County.  In 
other  parts  of  the  Province  the  public  mind  was  calmer, 
or  was  turned  in  the  different  direction  of  disgust  at  the 


insane  tragedies,  and  dread  of  their  repetition.  A  person 
in  Boston,  whose  name  had  begun  to  be  used  dangerously 
by  the  informers  at  Andover,  instituted  an  action  for  defam- 
ation,  laying  his  damages  at  a  thousand  pounds  ;  a  meas- 
ure  which,  wliile  it  would  probably  have  been  ruinous  to 
him,  had  he  made  a  mistake  in  choosing  his  time,  was  now 
found,  at  the  turning  of  the  tide,  to  have  a  wholesome 
effect. 

After  the  convictions  which  were  last  mentioned,  the 
court  which  had  conducted  the  trials  adjourned  for  two 
months.  Thanks  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  it  never 


met  again.  Before  the  time  designated  for  its 


Action  of 


Nov.  25. 


next  session,  the  General  Court  of  the  Province  the  General 
assembled,  and  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  and  mis- 
erable  came  to  their  ear.  The  General  Court 
superseded  the  court  of  Special  Commission,  the  agent  of 
all  the  cruelty,  by  constituting  a  regulär  tribunal 
of  supreme  jurisdiction.  "When  that  court  met  at 
the  appointed  time,  reason  had  begun  to  resume  her  sway, 
and  the  grand  jury  at  once  threw  out  more  than  i693 
half  of  the  presentments.  They  found  true  bills  Jau-3- 
against  twenty-six  persons.  The  evidence  against  these 
was  as  good  as  any  that  had  proved  fatal  in  former  trials ; 
but  only  three  of  the  arraigned  were  found  guilty,  and  all 
these  were  pardoned.1  One  of  them  may  have  owed  her 


1  Calef,  More  Wonders,  &c.,  142.  the  tide”  was  his  father’s  “  very 
According  to  Cotton  Mather  (Paren-  learned  ‘  Cases  of  Conscience  con- 
tator,  lü(i) ,  the  cause  of  tliis  executive  cerning  Witchcraft,’  in  which  treatise 
lenity  and  of  the  populär  “turn  of  he  did,  with  iucomparable  reason  and 
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conviction  to  a  sort  of  rüde  justice;  she  had  before  con- 
fessed  herseif  a  witch,  and  charged  her  husband,  who  was 
hanged  on  her  Information.1  Stoughton,  who  now,  nnder 
the  regulär  Organization  of  the  courts,  had  been  made 
Chief  Justice,  showed  his  disapprobation  of  the 
Feb'  21‘  pardons  by  withdrawing  from  the  bench  with  pas- 
sionate  anger.  Pbips  wrote  to  the  Lords  ot  liade  a  di&- 
ingenuous  letter  in  wliich  he  attempted  to  divert 
Nov-21'  from  liimself,  chiefly  at  Stoughton’s  expense,  what- 
ever  blame  might  in  some  quarters  be  attached  to  the 
recent  transactions ;  it  even  appeared  to  imply,  what  was 

1690  contrary  to  the  fact,  that  the  executions  did  not 
September.  beg[n  tili  after  his  departure  from  Boston  to  the 

Eastern  country.3 

reading,  demonstrate  that  a  devil  may  were  thought  by  many  persons  to  be 
appear”  in  the  shape  of  an  innocent  innocent.  The  court  still  proceeded 
and  a  virtuous  person,  to  afflict  those  in  the  same  inethod  of  trying  them, 
■who  suffer  by  diabolical  manifesta-  which  was  by  the  evidence  of  the 
tions,  and  that  the  ordeal  of  the  sight  afflicted  persons,  who,  when  they 
and  the  touch  is  not  a  conviction  of  a  were  brought  into  the  court,  as  soon 
covenant  with  the  devil.”  as  the  suspected  witches  looked  on 

1  Calef,  More  Wonders,  &c.,  141.  them,  instantly  feil  to  the  ground 

2  “  On  my  arrival  here  I  foutid  in  stränge  agonies  and  grievous  tor- 
the  prisons  full  of  people  committed  ment ;  but  when  touched  by  them 
upon  suspicion  of  witchcraft,  and  upon  the  arm  or  some  other  part  of 
complaints  were  continually  made  to  their  flesh,  they  immediately  revived 
me  that  many  persons  were  grievously  and  came  to  themselves,  upon  which 
tormented  by  witches,  and  that  they  they  made  oath  that  the  prisoner  at 
cried  out  upon  several  persons  by  the  bar  did  afflict  them,  and  that  they 
name  as  the  cause  of  their  torments.  saw  their  shape  or  spectre  comc  from 
The  number  of  these  complaints  in-  their  bodies,  which  put  them  to  such 
creasing  every  day,  by  advice  of  the  pains  and  torments.  When  I  inquired" 
Lieutenant- Governor  and  the  Coun-  into  the  matter,  I  was  informed  by  the 
eil,  I  gave  a  Commission  of  Oyer  and  judges  that  they  began  with  this,  but 
Terminer  to  try  some  of  the  suspected  had  human  testimony  against  such 

witches, . and  I  depended  as  were  condemned,  and  undoubted 

upon  the  court  for  a  right  method  proof  of  their  being  witches;  but  at 
of  proceeding  in  cases  of  witchcraft.  length  I  found  that  the  Devil  did 
At  that  time  I  went  to  command  the  take  upon  him  the  shape  of  innocent 
army  at  the  eastern  part  of  the  Prov-  persons,  and  some  were  accused  of 

ince . When  I  returned,  I  whose  innocency  I  was  well  assured, 

found  people  much  dissatisfied  at  the  and  many  considerable  persons  of 
proceedings  of  the  court;  for  about  unblamable  life  and  conversations 
twenty  persons  were  condemned  and  were  cried  out  upon  as  witches  and 
executed,  of  which  number  some  wizards.  The  Deputy-Governor,  not- 
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The  drunken  fever-fit  was  now  over,  and  with  retuming 
sobriety  came  profound  contrition  and  disgust ; 

.  ,  Subsidence 

emotions  not  due  to  any  new-born  distrust  or  the  oftheex- 
reality  of  the  crime  which  had  been  aimed  at,  but  to  CItBment' 


withstanding,  persisted  vigorously  in 
the  saine  method,  to  the  great  dis- 
satisfaction  and  disturbance  of  the 
people,  until  I  put  an  end  to  the 
court,  and  stopped  the  proceedings. 

. When  I  put  an  end  to  the 

court.  there  was  at  least  fifty  persons 
in  prison,  in  great  misery  by  reason 
of  the  extreme  cold  and  their  pov- 
erty.  Most  of  them  having  only 
spectre  evidence  against  them,  and 
their  mittimus  being  defective,  I 
caused  some  of  them  to  be  let  out 
upon  bail,  and  put  the  judges  upon 
consideration  of  a  way  to  relieve 
others,  and  prevent  their  perishing  in 
prison,  upon  which  some  of  them 
were  convinced  and  acknowledged 
that  their  former  proceedings  were 
too  violent,  and  not  grounded  upon 
a  right  foundation,  but  that,  if  they 
might  sit  again,  they  would  proceed 
after  anotlier  method;  and  whereas 
Mr.  Increase  Mather  and  several 
other  divines  did  give  it  as  their 
judgment  that  the  Devil  might  aifiict 
in  the  shape  of  an  innocent  person, 
and  that  the  look  and  the  touch  of 
the  suspected  persons  was  not  suffi- 
cient  proof  against  them,these  things 
had  not  the  same  stress  laid  upon 
them  as  before;  and  upon  this  con¬ 
sideration  I  permitted  a  special  supe- 
rior  court  to  be  lield  at  Salem,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  on  the  third  day  of 
January,  the  Lieutenant  -  Governor 
being  chief  judge.  Their  method  of 
proceeding  being  altered,  all  that 
were  brought  to  trial,  to  the  nuinber 
of  fifty-two,  were  cleared,  saving 
three;  and  I  was  informed  by  the 
King’s  Attorney- General  that  some 
of  the  cleared  and  condemned  were 
under  the  same  circumstances,  or 
that  there  was  the  same  reason  to 


clear  the  three  condemned  as  the  rest, 
according  to  liis  judgment.  The 
Deputy- Governor  signed  a  warrant 
for  their  speedy  execution,  and  also 
of  five  others  who  were  condemned 
at  the  former  Court  of  Oyer  and  Ter¬ 
miner;  but,  considering  how  the  mat¬ 
ter  had  been  managed,  I  sent  a 
reprieve,  whereby  the  execution  was 
stopped  until  their  Majesties’  pleas- 
ure  be  signified  and  declared.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  upon  this  occa- 
sion  was  enraged  and  filled  with 
passionate  anger,  and  refused  to  sit 
upon  the  bench  at  a  superior  court, 
at  that  time  held  at  Charles  Town; 
and,  indeed,  hath  from  the  beginning 
hurried  on  these  matters  with  great 
precipitancy,  and  by  his  warrant  hath 
caused  the  estates,  goods,  and  chat- 
tels  of  the  executed  to  be  seized  and 
disposed  of  without  my  knowledge 
or  consent.  The  stop  put  to  the 
method  of  the  first  proceeding  hath 
dissipated  the  black  cloud  that  threat- 
ened  this  Province  with  destruction. 
For  .whereas  this  delusion  of  the 
Devil’s  did  spread,  and  its  dismal 
effects  touched  the  lives  and  estates 
of  many  of  their  Majesties’  subjects* 
and  the  reputation  of  some  of  the 
principal  persons  here,  and  indeed1 
unhappily  clogged  and  interrupted 
their  Majesties’  affairs,  which  hath 
been  a  great  vexation  to  me. 

“  I  have  no  new  complaints,  but. 
people’s  minds,  before  divided  and 
distracted  by  different  opinions  con- 
cerning  this  matter,  are  now  well 
composed.”  (Letter  of  Pliips  to  the' 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  of  Leb.  21, 
lö93,  in  British  Colonial  Papers.) 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know. 
what  part  or  interest  Joseph  Dudley 
took  in  these  transactions,  of  which 
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compassion  for  the  bitter  misevy  which  liad  been  infiicted, 
and  to  a  sense  of  the  hard  and  reckless  Unfairness  with 
which  the  designated  victims  had  been  judged  and  doomed. 
A  few  still  held  out  against  the  return  of  reason.  There 
are  some  men  who  never  own  that  tliey  have  been  in  the 
wrong,  and  here  and  there  is  a  man  forever  incapable  of 
seeing  it.  Stoughton,  with  his  bull-dog  stubbornness,  that 
mitrht  in  other  times  have  made  him  a  Saint  Dominic,  con- 
tinued  to  insist  that  the  business  had  been  all  right,  and 
that  the  only  mistake  was  in  putting  a  stop  to  it.1  Cotton 
Mather  was  always  infallible  in  his  own  eyes.  In  the  year 


after  the  executions,  he  had 
another  remarkable  case  of 

he  could  not  have  been  ignorant.  He 
was  still,  in  the  suramer  of  1692,  Chief 
Justice  of  New  York,  where  it  must 
be  presumed  that  he  was  in  communi- 
cation  with  his  friend  Stoughton.  But 
he  also  appears  to  have  had,  more  or 
less,  his  home  in  Massachusetts  at 
that  time. 

1  A  reprieve  coming  to  Salem  for 
seven  witcheraft  convicts  in  January, 
1693,  “  so  moved  the  judge  that  he 
said  to  this  effect:  ‘  We  were  in  a 
way  to  have  cleared  the  land  of  them : 
who  it  is  that  obstructs  the  cause  of 
justice  I  know  not.  The  Lord  be 
merciful  to  the  country !  ’  And  so 
went  off  the  bench,  and  came  no 
more  into  that  court.”  (Upham, 
II.  359.) 

2  This  was  the  case  of  Margaret 
Itule,  who  began  to  be  “  afflicted  ” 
Sept.  10,  1693.  Among  other  mar- 
vellous  experiences,  she  lived  many 
days  without  food,  and  Mather 
and  others  affirmed  that  they  had 
seen  her  “  lifted  up  from  her  bed, 
wholly  by  an  invisible  force,  a  great 
way  towards  the  top  of  the  room 
where  she  lay.”  (Calef,  More  Won- 
ders,  &c.,  23.)  Mather,  who  was 
“  himself  a  daily  witness  of  a  large 
part  of  these  occurrences,”  wrote  an 


the  satisfaction  of  studying 
possession  in  Boston  ; 2  but 

account  of  them,  “  not  with  the  de- 
sign  of  throwing  it  presently  into  the 
press,  but  only  to  preserve  the  inemory 
of  such  memorable  things.”  Circu- 
lated  in  manuscript,  it  feil  into  the 
hands  of  “  Robert  Calef,  merchant, 
of  Boston,”  who  entered  into  an 
investigation  of  the  matter,  which 
brought  him  into  an  angry  contro- 
versy  with  Mather,  and  involved  him 
in  a  prosecution  for  slander.  (Ibid. , 
16,  18.)  The  dispute  led  to  the  pub- 
lication  by  Calef  of  his  work,  dated 
in  August,  1697,  in  which  he  treated 
at  large  the  witcheraft  cases  in  Salem. 

Mather ’s  narrative  of  Margaret 
Rule’s  possession  is  entitled  “Another 
Brand  Plucked  out  of  the  Burniug*” 
This  title  refers  to  an  earlier  treatise 
entitled  “  A  Brand  Plucked  out  of 
the  Burning,”  in  which  he  had  set 
forth  another  case  which  occurred 
earlier  in  Boston,  just  after  the  trag- 
edies  in  Essex  County.  It  is  in 
manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  An¬ 
tiquaren  Society.  Mercy  Short,  the 
heroine,  had  formerly  been  a  capt.ive 
of  the  Indians.  Her  behaviour  seems 
that  of  a  distracted,  ignorant  woman 
repeating,  in  a  fragmentary  way,  with 
the  cunning  of  insanity,  what  rumor 
had  brought  to  her  of  the  proceed- 
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when  it  and  the  treatise  which  he  wrote  upon  it  failed  to 
excite  much  attention,  and  it  was  plain  that  the  tide  had 
set  the  other  way,  he  soon  got  his  consent  to  let  it  run  at 
its  own  pleasure,  and  turned  his  sprightly  activity  to  other 
objects.1  The  Corporation  of  Harvard  College,  to  which 
body  both  the  Mathers  belonged,  had  not  had  enough  of 
wonders,  nor  could  their  dignity  well  bear  that  their  recent 
Position  should  be  wholly  compromised.  They  issued  cer- 
tain  “  Proposals  to  the  Reverend  Ministers  of  the  1694 
Gospel  in  the  several  churches  of  New  England  ”  March5- 
for  a  collection  of  “  apparitions,  possessions,  and  enchant- 
ments.”  2  But  the  movement  was  abortive  ;  there  was  not 
now  stomach  for  such  a  work.  Saltonstall,  horrified  by 
the  rigor  of  his  colleagues,  had  resigned  his  place  in  the 
Commission  at  an  early  period  of  the  operations.  After  a 
stubborn  resistance  on  his  part,  Parris,  the  Salem  minister, 
was  driven  from  his  place  by  the  calm  and  decent,  but 
irreconcilable  indignation  of  his  parishioners.3  Noyes,  his 


ings  at  Salem.  Sarah  Good,  while 
lying  in  gaol  in  Boston,  had  asked 
her  for  “  a  little  tobacco,”  and  Mercy 
‘  ‘  afi'ronted  her  by  throwing  an  hand- 
ful  of  shavings  at  her,  and  saying, 
‘  That’s  tobacco  good  enough  for 
you;  ’  ”  whereupon  “  poor  Mercy  was 
taken  with  just  such  or  perhaps  much 
worse  fits  as  those  which  held  the 
bewitched  people  then  tormented  by 
invisible  furies  in  the  county  of  Es¬ 
sex.”  With  an  interval  or  two,  they 
continued  for  five  months,  under 
Mather’s  frequent  inspection.  Short’s 
familiär  spirits,  visible  to  her,  but 
not  to  bystanders,  were,  like  those  of 
the  Goodwin  jade,  accustomed  to  ex¬ 
press  “  a  very  particular  provocation 
and  malignity  against  a  certain  per- 
son  in  the  town,” — Mather’s  euphem- 
ism  for  himself.  Perhaps  the  most 
salient  feature  of  the  piece  is  his 
frequently  holding  up,  in  terrorem , 
to  readers,  his  knowledge,  communi- 
cated  by  Short,  of  the  guilt  of  hitherto 


unsuspected  persons,  —  knowledge, 
however,  which  as  yet  he  professed 
himself  disinclined  to  divulge.  Short’s 
power  of  living  without  food  was 
marvellous,  as  were  her  voluble  reas- 
onings  from  Scripture  with  her  tor- 
mentors. 

1  The  account  of  the  Salem  witch- 
craft,  published  in  1702,  in  Mather’s 
Magnalia  (VI.  79),  is  not  from  his 
pen.  His  taste  for  the  business  had 
probably  been  impaired  by  this  time. 
“  Having  in  my  hands  a  most  unex- 
ceptionable  account  thereof,  written 
by  Mr.  John  Haies,  I  will  here  con- 
tent  myself  with  the  transcribing  of 
that.  ”  He  tries  his  hand  again  at  the 
subject,  but  daintily,  as  late  as  1724. 
(Parentator,  161.) 

2  Magnalia,  VI.  1.  “I  must 
complain  that  unto  this  hour  (eight 
years  after)  there  have  not  half  ten 
considerable  histories  been  transmit- 
ted.to  us  in  answer  to  these  proposals.  ’  ’ 

3  Calef,  More  Wonders,  &c.,  97-104. 
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well-intentioned  but  infatuated  neighbor  in  tbe  First  Parisb, 
devoting  the  remainder  of  bis  life  to  peaceful  and  Christian 
Service,  caused  his  church  to  cancel,  by  a  formal 
112‘  and  public  act,  their  excommunication  of  the  blame- 
less  Mrs.  Nourse,  who  had  died  his  peculiar  victim. 

Hideous  as  the  retrospect  of  such  horrors  was,  it  was 
again  and  again  repeated,  under  the  goad  of  a  remorse 
which  demanded  at  least  expression,  though  reparation 
could  not  be.  Members  of  some  of  the  juries,  in  a  writ- 
ten  public  declaration,  acknowledged  the  fault  of  their 
wrongful  verdicts,  entreated  forgiveness,  and  protested 
that,  “  according  to  their  present  minds,  they  would  none 
of  them  do  such  things  again,  on  such  grounds,  for  the 
whole  world,  praying  that  this  act  of  theirs  might 
t^nanT  be  accepted in  way  of  satisfaction for  their  offence.” 1 
reaction.  qq  day  0f  General  Fasting,  proclaimed  by  authori  ty 

to  be  observed  throughout  the  jurisdiction,  the  people  were 
invited  to  pray  that  “  whatever  mistakes  on  either  hand 
had  been  fallen  into,  either  by  the  body  of  this  people,  or 
by  any  Orders  of  men,  referring  to  the  late  tragedy  raised 
among  us  by  Satan  and  his  instruments,  through  the  awful 
judgment  of  God,  he  would  humble  them  therefor,  and 
pardon  all  the  errors  of  his  servants  and  people.”  2  On 
io96.  that  day,  Judge  Sewall  rose  in  his  pew  in  the  Old 
jan.  i4.  South  Church  in  Boston,  handed  to  the  desk  a 
paper  acknowledging  and  bewailing  his  great  offence  and 
asking  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  “  that  God  would 
not  visit  the  sin  of  him  or  of  any  other  upon  himself  or  any 
of  his,  nor  upon  the  land,”  and  remained  standing  while  it 
was  read  bv  the  minister.  To  the  end  of  his  long  life,  the 
penitent  and  much-respected  man  kept  every  year  a  private 
day  of  humiliation  and  prayer  on  the  same  account.  Twenty- 
eiglit  years  after,  he  prays  in  an  entry  in  his  diary  in  refer- 
ence  to  the  transaction:  “  The  good  and  gracious  God  be 
pleased  to  save  New  England,  and  me  and  my  family !  ” 
*  Calef,  More  Wonders,  &c.,  144.  1  Mas3.  Frov.  Itec.,  sub  die. 
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Ann  Putnam,  one  of  the  three  beginners  of  the  mischief, 
after  thirteen  years,  came  out  of  the  long  confüct  between 
her  conscience  and  her  shatne,  with  a  most  affecting  declar- 
ation  of  her  remorse  and  grief,  now  on  record  in  the  books 
of  the  Danvers  Church.1  Twenty  years  after,  the  General 
Court  annulled  the  convictions  and  attainders,  and  mo 
made  grants  to  the  heirs  of  the  sufferers,  in  ac-  0et' n- 
knowledgment  of  their  pecuniary  losses.2  “  Some  of  them 
[the  witch  accusers]  proved  profligate  persons,”  says  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hutchinson,  “  abandoned  to  all  vice ;  others  passed 
their  days  in  obscurity  and  contempt.” 3 * * * * 8 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  at  this  day  the  testimony 
can  be  elucidated  or  the  juggles  exposed,  which  beguiled 
so  many  people,  otherwise  discerning  and  right-minded, 
almost  two  centuries  ago.  Nor  does  it  properly 
belong  to  the  province  of  an  historian  of  New  the  out- 
England  to  account  for  phenomena  which  have  break' 
been  exhibited  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  other  times  and 
places  than  those  of  which  he  writes.  Governor  Hutch¬ 
inson  recounted  these  transactions  seventy  years  after  their 
occurrence,  when  the  traditions  relating  to  them  were 
fresh.  He  had  heard  the  story  of  them  told  by  not  a  few 
contemporaries,  and  he  had  a  mass  of  writings  in  relation 
to  them  which  now  have  perished.  He  was  a  man  emi¬ 
nent  for  force  and  acuteness  of  mind.  As  head  of  the 
judiciary  of  Massachusetts,  he  had  had  large  practice  in 


1  Upham,  Salem  Witchcraft,  II. 
509,  510. 

2  Mass.  Prov.  Ree.,  sub  die.  But 

even  this  did  not  finish  the  business 

in  the  legislature.  The  case  of  George 

Bum  ughs  was  called  up  and  reviewed, 
under  a  petition  for  an  allowance  to 
his  family,  as  late  as  nearly  sixty years 

after  his  murder.  (Mass.  Prov.  Rec. 

for  May  31,  1749.) 

8  Hutch.  Hist.,  II.  62.  See  also 
Calef  (Epistle  Dedicatory,  last  para- 
graph  but  two).  He  says  some  of 
the  witnesses  were  “  as  vile  varlets 


as  not  only  were  known  before,  but 
have  been  further  apparent  since  by 
their  manifest  lives ,  whoredoms ,  in- 
cest,  &c.” —  Thirty  years  after  the 
performances  at  Salem,  three  young 
girls  at  Littleton  went  through  a 
similar  series  of  feats  of  imposture. 
The  oldest  of  them  after  a  while 
avowed  at  large  to  Mr.  Turell,  of 
Medford,  their  methods  of  proceed- 
ing,  which  seemed  simple  when 
explained.  (Turell,  Case  of  Witch¬ 
craft  in  Littleton;  comp.  Mass.  Hist. 
Col.,  XX.  6.) 
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the  weighing  of  evidence  ;  and  his  judgment  on  tke  whole 
matter  was,  “  tkat  a  little  attention  must  force  conviction 
that  the  wliole  was  a  scene  of  fraud  and  imposture,  begun 
by  young  girls,  wbo  at  first  perhaps  thougbt  of  notbing 
more  than  being  pitied  and  indulged,  and  continued  by 
adult  persons,  who  were  afraid  of  being  accused  them- 
selves.  The  one  and  the  other,  rather  than  confess  their 
fraud,  suffered  the  lives  of  so  many  innocents  to  be  taken 
away,  through  the  credulity  of  judges  and  juries.  Tbere 
are,”  be  says,  “  a  great  number  of  persons  who  are  willing 
to  suppose  the  accusers  to  have  been  under  bodily  dis- 
orders  wbicb  affected  their  imaginations.  Tliis  is  kind 
and  charitable,  but  seems  to  be  winking  the  truth  out  of 
sigbt.”  1  Recent  investigations  have  further  establisbed  a 
strong  probability  that  in  the  principal  scene  of  the  trag- 
edy,  after  the  cruel  facility  of  the  tribunals  had  been 
manifested  in  the  course  of  the  first  trials,  more  or  fewer 
of  the  charges  were  instigated  by  personal  vindictiveness 
and  malice  growing  out  of  quarrels  whicli  had  existed  in 
the  preceding  years.2  In  short,  impudent  craft,  on  the  one 
part,  under  one  or  another  wicked  excitement,  had  prac- 
tised  upon  a  preparation,  on  the  other  part,  for  being 
grossly  and  disastrously  deluded. 

The  confessions  made  by  the  accused  in  numerous  in- 
stances  —  fifty  or  more  —  were  in  the  early  trials  received 
as  weighty  evidence  ;  nor,  taking  fairly  into  view  the  state 
of  opinion  at  the  time,  ouglit  tliis  estimation  of  them  to 

create  surprise.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 

Wortliless-  .  1  °  7 

nessofthe  circumstances  disclosed  their  worthlessness.  It 

confessions 

soon  became  manifest  that,  an  accusation  once 
made,  confession  was  both  the  sure  and  the  only  way  to 
save  life.  Without  exception,  in  the  first  trials,  every  per- 
son  arraigned  was  convicted ;  and  every  person  who  con- 
fessed  was  spared ;  and  all  who  did  not  confess  were 
executed.  In  some  instances  confessions  were  retracted, 

1  Hutch.  Hist.,  H.  62.  2  Upham,  Salem  Witchcraft,  I.  2-12  et  seq. 
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though,  as  long  as  the  frenzy  was  raging,  this  had  to  be 
done  at  the  sacrifice  of  life ;  and  in  every  remaining  in- 
stance  they  were  retracted  at  a  later  time,  when  matters 
again  were  quiet.  These  facts  dispose  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  confessions.  To  another  portion  belong  a  different 
dass  of  considerations,  equally  condusive  as  to  their  sig- 
nificance.  The  confessions  were  ofteil  extorted  in  such 
ways  tliat  the  persons  who  made  them  were  not  in  a  state 
of  mind  to  entitle  their  declarations  to  any  confidence. 
They  were  subjected  to  appliances  such  as  drive  clear  and 
robust  minds  to  insanity.  Ivept  day  and  night,  day  after 
day,  night  after  night,  in  a  state  of  high  nervous  excite- 
ment ;  plied  perpetually  by  entreaties  and  reproaches ; 
bewildered  by  the  detestable  legerdemain  practised  against 
them  by  the  informers  ;  frightened  by  their  prison  solitude, 
and  weakened  with  their  prison  fare  ;  worried  while  awake, 
and  scared  while  asleep,  by  phantoms  of  the  infernal  world 
conjured  up  in  the  imaginations  of  others  to  be  reflected 
into  their  own :  one  cannot  wonder  if  many  of  them  should 
become  sufficiently  distracted  to  think  that  they  verily  were 
what  other  people  said  they  were,  and  to  own  that  they 
had  joined  in  Satans  sacrament,  or  set  their  names  to  his 
black  book,  or  any  other  foolish  thing  that  was  asked  of 
them.  The  following  is  a  declaration  of  six  women  at 
Andover,  who  had  confessed,  and  respecting  whose  char- 
acter  more  than  fifty  of  their  most  respectable  neighbors 
testified  that,  “  by  their  sober,  godly,  and  exemplary  con- 
versation,  they  had  obtained  a  good  report  in  the  place, 
where  they  had  been  well  esteemed  and  approved  in  the 
church  of  which  they  were  members.”  Eelating  first  the 
circumstances  of  their  apprehension,  they  go  on  to  say :  — 
“  After  Mr.  Barnard  had  been  at  prayer,  we  were  blind- 
folded  and  our  hands  were  laid  upon  the  affhcted  persons, 
they  being  in  their  fits,  and  falling  into  their  fits  at  our 
coming  into  their  presence,  as  they  said ;  and  some  led  us 
and  laid  our  hands  upon  them,  and  then  they  said  they 
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were  well,  and  that  we  were  guilty  of  afflicting  thern. 
Whereupon  we  were  all  seized  as  prisoners,  by  a  warrant 
from  the  justice  of  the  peace,  and  forthwith  carried  to 
Salem.  And  by  reason  of  that  sudden  surprisal,  we  know- 
ing  ourselves  altogether  innocent  of  that  crime,  we  were 
all  exceedingly  astonished  and  amazed  and  consternated 
and  affrighted,  even  out  of  our  reason ;  and  our  nearest 
and  dearest  relations,  seeing  us  in  that  dreadful  condition, 
and  knowing  our  great  danger,  apprehended  there  was  no 
other  way  to  save  our  lives,  as  the  case  was  then  circum- 
stanced,  but  by  our  confessing  ourselves  to  be  such  and 
such  persons  as  the  aillicted  represented  us  to  be.  They 
out  of  tenderness  and  pity  persuaded  us  to  confess  what 
we  did  confess.  And,  indeed,  that  confession  that  it  is 
said  we  made  was  no  other  than  what  was  suggested  to  us 
by  some  gentlemen,  they  telling  us  that  we  were  witches, 
and  they  knew  it,  and  we  knew  it,  which  made  us  think 
it  was  so ;  and  our  understanding,  our  reason,  our  faculties 
almost  gone,  we  were  not  capable  of  judging  of  our  con¬ 
dition  ;  as  also  the  hard  measures  they  used  with  us  ren- 
dered  us  incapable  of  making  our  defence,  but  said  any 
thing  and  every  thing  which  they  desired,  and  most  of 
what  we  said  was  but  in  effect  a  consenting  to  what  they 
said.  Some  time  after,  when  we  were  better  composed, 
they  telling  us  what  we  had  confessed,  we  did  profess  that 
we  were  innocent  and  ignorant  of  such  tliings  ;  and  we 
hearing  that  Samuel  Ward  well  had  renounced  his  confes¬ 
sion,  and  was  quickly  after  condemned  and  executed,  some 
of  us  were  told  that  we  were  going  after  Ward  well.”  1 
Perhaps  the  fictitious  character  of  the  charges  would 
liave  been  satisfactorily  evinced  to  the  persons  conducting 
and  otherwise  present  at  the  tri  als,  if  the  accused  had  been 
defended  by  able  counsel,  learned  in  the  laws  of  evidence 
and  skilled  in  exposing  falsehood  by  cross-examination. 
But  there  were  no  trained  lawyers  in  the  Province.  The 

1  Calef,  More  Wonders,  &c.,  111;  comp.  Hist.  Soc.  Col.,  XIH.  221. 
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few  persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  acting  as  counsel 
had  had  no  regulär  education  in  the  law.  The 
alleged  witches  had  no  counsel  whatever.  Nor  wortMness 
had  their  iudges  the  competency  which  that  Station  of  thein' 

"  vestigation. 

demands  for  instructing  a  jury  on  an  intricate  case 

of  felony.  Stoughton  and  Sewall  had  been  educated  for 

the  pulpit ;  two  of  their  five  associates  were  physicians, 

and  one  was  a  merchant ;  not  one  was  a  lawyer.  Wlien 

such  men  did  cruel  injustice,  it  was  partly  from  imperfect 

knowledge  of  the  rules  of  proof,  and  partly  because  their 

minds  were  prepossessed  with  misleading  imaginations. 

On  the  whole,  the  court  represented  the  sense  of  that  por- 

tion  of  the  people,  with  whom  a  merciful  incredulity  or  a 

mere  natural  relenting  was  least  likely  to  prevail  against 

the  bewildering  theory  of  the  age.  The  court  was  not 

constituted  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  but,  without 

their  authority,  by  the  Governor  set  over  them  by  the  King ; 

and  it  was  constituted,  not  of  persons  possessing  the  confi- 

dence  of  the  people,  but  largely  of  former  functionaries 

recently  discharged  by  the  populär  vote.  Stoughton  was 

its  head  and  soul,  and  he  was  a  man  so  stubborn  that,  when 

liis  theory  had  been  adopted,  any  humane  reluctance  was 

to  him  only  an  impertinence  and  a  sin.  The  timid  consci- 

entiousness  of  Sewall  precisely  prepared  him  for  the  sway 

of  his  positive  and  grim  associate.  Wait  Winthrop  was 

rather  a  feeble  person,  and  something  of  a  courtier.  Sal- 

tonstall  was  disgusted  with  the  proceedings  from  the  out- 

set,  and  refused  to  sit.  Bradstreet’s  heaviness  was  wiser 

than  the  mercurial  temperament  of  some  of  his  eminent 

contemporaries.  He  had  steadfastly  refused  to  Order  the 

execution  of  a  convicted  witch  some  years  before 

"  1680. 

the  Salem  tragedy  ; 1  he  is  not  known  to  have  done 
any  thing  to  countenance  the  follies  which  had  been  rife  in 
the  last  three  months  of  his  administration ;  and  there  is 
every  probability  that,  had  he  continued  to  be  Chief  Magis- 

1  Upham,  Salem  Witckcraft,  I.  450. 
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träte,  the  misery  and  shame  which  inaugurated  his  succes- 
sor’s  government  would  liave  been  spared. 

The  transactions  which  have  been  described  have  been 
visited  by  the  severe  reprobation  of  later  times.  Yet  epi- 
demic  delusions,  and  delusions  liaving  tragical 
of  populär  lssues,  have  not  been  so  uncommon  in  history, 
fanaticism.  ag  ^e[r  0ccuiTence  should  excite  surprise  as 

monstrous  deviations  frora  the  Order  of  human  tliings. 
Not  fifteen  years  before  the  alarm  of  witchcraft  in  New 
England,  large  numbers  of  innocent  men  in  England  had 
fallen  victims  to  a  populär  madness,  excited  by  the  flagitious 
fiction  of  the  Popish  plot ;  and  in  New  York,  half  a  Century 
later  than  the  tragedy  at  Salem, fifty  persons  were  transported 
and  sold,  twenty-two  were  hanged,  and  eleven  were  burned 
to  death,  on  regulär  legal  conviction,  for  being  concerned  in 
a  conspiracy,  which  no  sane  person  has  the  slightest  belief 
in  at  the  present  day,  and  the  history  of  which  only  remains 
to  confound  the  notions  of  those  who  desire  to  place  confi- 
dence  in  the  truth  of  testimony,  the  rectitude  of  magistrates, 
and  the  common  sense  of  men.1  No  doubt,  such  delusions 
are  especially  contagious  and  dangerous  when  they  are  asso- 
ciated  witli  religious  Superstition  and  witli  the  mysteries  of 
the  invisible  world  ;  but  it  needs  not  they  should  have  that 
association,  to  make  them  capable  of  interfering  with  the 
righteous  administration  of  justice.  Judges  and  juries  in 
the  witchcraft  trials  did  not  appear  more  passionately  bent 
on  preposterous  mischief  than  did  the  English  courts  which 
fourteen  years  earlier  made  themselves  the  bloody  instru- 
ments  of  Oates  and  Dangerfield,  or  the  New  York  court 
which  fifty  years  later  transported,  hanged,  and  burned  the 
confederates  in  a  plot  that  never  was  made,  or  the  ofhce- 
holders  and  citizens  who,  more  than  a  Century  later  yet, 
busied  themselves  in  the  Eree  States  of  America  in  replac- 
ing  the  fetters  of  the  escaping  bondman. 

There  is  one  dass  of  thinkers  eutitled  to  take  confidently 

1  Chandler,  American  Criminal  Trials,  222,  252. 
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the  ground  that  an  allegation,  in  any  case,  of  demoniacal 
agency  in  human  affairs  is  mere  fraud  or  folly.  It  consists 
of  those  who,  reasoning  from  the  attributes  of  God  and 
his  relations  to  his  world,  as  made  known  by  nature  and 
by  Christianity,  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  so  wisely 
maintained  in  the  work  of  Hugh  Farmer,  that  “  all  effects 
produced  in  the  System  of  nature,  contrary  to  the  general 
laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  are  proper  miracles,  and  that 
all  miracles  are  works  appropriate  to  God.” 1  But  this 
result  of  careful  thought  is  certainly  not  the  state 

r  .  ,  c  .  .  .  -  Tlienries  of 

ot  mmd  ot  the  great  majonty  ot  those  who  now  demoniacal 
are  swift  to  reject  as  essentially  incredible  all  ac-  ag6ncy' 
counts  of  diabolical  intervention.  At  all  events,  it  is  to 
the  last  degree  improbable  that  instances  of  that  state  of 
mind  were  to  be  found  in  the  seventeenth  Century.  That 
belief  in  a  possible  demoniacal  agency  which,  partly  by 
force  of  thought  and  reasoning,  and  much  more  by  force 
of  a  vague  prevailing  scepticism,2  has  now  to  a  large 
extent  lost  its  hold  on  the  populär  mind,  was  the  uni¬ 
versal  conviction  of  the  earlier  time.  The  person  who, 
in  a  careless  state  of  general  distrust  as  to  every  thing 
but  what  he  can  see  and  touch,  condemns  the  credulity 


1  Farmer,  Essay  on  the  Demoni- 
acs  of  the  New  Testament,  Intro¬ 
duktion,  1. — Reginald  Scot,  who, 
according  to  the  title-page  of  his 
“  Discovery  of  Witehcraft,”  “  wrote 
and  published  in  anno  1584,”  defined 
“  witchmongers  ”  as  “  such  as  attri- 
hute  to  witches  the  power  which 
appertaineth  to  God  only.”  (Prefato- 
ry  Epistle  to  Sir  Roger  Manwood,  7.) 
He  speaks  of  the  “  proofs  brought 
against  witches”  as  “incredi¬ 
ble,  consisting  of  guesses,  presump- 
tions,  and  impossibilities,  contrary 
to  reason,  scripture,  and  nature.” 
(Prefatory  Epistle  to  Sir  Thomas 
Scot.)  “  Is  it  not  pity,”  he  asks, 
“  that  that  which  is  said  to  be  done 
with  the  almighty  power  of  the  Most 


High  God . should  be  referred 

to  a  baggage  old  woman’s  nod  or 
wish?  ”  (Prefatory  Epistle  to  Arch- 
deacon  Readman.)  “  Our  fancy,” 
he  says,  “  condemneth  witches,  and 
our  reason  acquitteth,  our  evidence 
against  them  consisting  in  impossi¬ 
bilities,  our  proofs  in  unwritten  veri- 
ties,  and  our  whole  proceedings  in 
doubts  and  difficulties.  ”  (Prefatory 
Epistle  to  the  Readers.)  And  much 
more  to  the  same  effect.  —  It  is  amaz- 
ing  to  find  such  language  used  in  the 
eixteenth  Century.  The  copy  which 
I  use  of  this  extremely  rare  book 
belongs  to  James  Russell  Lowell. 

2  Lecky,  History  of  Civilization, 
I.  35  et  seq. 
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Prevalence 
of  the  Super¬ 
stition  of 
witchcraft 
in  Christen¬ 
dom. 


later 


1484. 


of  believers  in  witchcraft,  has  certainly  not  as  definite  and 
respectable  a  foundation  for  his  tbeory  as  they  for  theirs, 
however  much  nearer  to  the  truth  he  may  happen  in  this 
particular  instance  to  be. 

The  estimation  of  witchcraft  as  a  crime  equally  real  as 
murder  and  more  heinous,  and  the  practice  of  punishing 
it  accordingly,  were  much  older  than  the  Puritan  occupa- 
tion  of  New  England.  They  were  much  older  than  the 
Protestant  Reformation.  Treatises  had  been  written  upon 
it,  laws  against  it  had  been  enacted,  persons  charged 
with  it  had  been  tortured  and  killed,  through  ages  of 
Christian  history  and  in  distant  parts  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Europe.  It  had  been  punished  with  a 
wide  carnage  as  early  as  the  Century  when  the 
Roman  empire  became  Christian.1  The  Supersti¬ 
tion  had  shown  no  Symptoms  of  decline  in  the 
ages.  In  the  Century  of  the  Revival  of  Learning 
a  Bull  of  Pope  Innocent  the  Eighth  proclaimed 
the  wide  prevalence  of  the  crime,  and  enforced  on 
all  good  Catholics  their  responsibility  for  its  extirpation,  — 
a  measure  which,  as  has  been  calculated,  caused  the  death 
of  not  fewer  than  a  hundred  thousand  persons  in  Germany 
alone.  In  the  next  Century,  in  the  district  of  Como  in 
Lombardy,  a  thousand  witches  are  related  to  have  been 
slaughtered  in  one  year,  and  one  hundred  in  each 
of  several  years  aftenvards.  In  the  next,  five  hun¬ 
dred  persons  charged  with  witchcraft  were  put  to  death  in 
the  home  of  Calvin,  the  enlightened  republic  of  Geneva, 
which  had  then  a  population  not  more  than  half  as  great 
as  was  the  population  of  Massachusetts  at  the  time  when 
the  frenzy  there  cost  twenty  lives.  Within  twenty-five 
years  of  the  populär  infatuation  in  Massachusetts,  Sweden 
had  been  the  scene  of  a  similar  delusion  and  misery, 
brought  about  by  a  similar  instrumentality  of  some  un- 
naturally  wicked  children.  Eighty-eight  witches  in  one 

1  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.,  III.  75;  comp.  V.  126;  Milman,  Latin 
Chriatianity,  1.  512,  VIII.  202. 
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neighborhood,  including  fifteen  children,  are  said  to  have 
been  executed ;  while  large  numbers,  as  has  con-  1669. 
tinually  occurred  elsewbere,  saved  their  lives  by  leT0- 
confessing  tbemselves  to  be  guilty  of  tbe  imaginary  crime. 

As  to  the  currency  of  the  Superstition  among  tbe  British 
race,  tbe  executions  for  witchcraft  in  Scotland,  in  tbe  reign 
of  Kinsr  James  the  Sixth,  are  believed  to  have  been  so 
numerous  as  to  require  to  be  reckoned  by  thousands.1 
The  coming  of  tbat  monarch  to  England  as  J ames 
the  First  gave  an  impulse  there  to  the  study  of  ä  lence  in 
department  of  learning  and  law  in  which  espe- 
cially  he  prided  himself  on  his  proficiency.  His 
treatise  on  Demonology  discusses  tbe  character  and  diag- 
nostics  of  witchcraft,  witli  just  as  absolute  a  conviction  of 
the  reality  of  the  crime  described  as  would  be  feit  by  tbe 
author  of  a  treatise  on  poaching  ; 2  and  in  bis  reign  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed  which  gave  vigor  to  tbe  applica- 
tion  of  his  tbeory.3  Nor  in  tbis  matter  was  Commonwealth 
wiser  than  royal ty,  —  the  sage  Justice  Matthew  Haie  than 
the  foolish  King  James  Stuart.4  In  the  days  of  the  Long 
Parliament  there  were  more  than  a  hundred  execu-  1645. 
tions  for  witchcraft  in  the  English  shires  of  Essex  1646- 
and  Sussex,  with  the  approbation  of  the  ministers  Baxter 
and  Calamy,  than  whom  there  were  no  higher  authorities 
for  New  England  ; 5  and  in  the  year  of  the  decapitation  of 
King  Charles  fourteen  witches  were  burned,  in  a  “  village 
consisting  of  but  fourteen  families.” 6  The  English  Statutes 

1  Howell’s  Familiär  Letters,  405,  6  Baxter,  Certainty  of  the  World 

438.  of  Spirits,  52  et  seq.  —  “I  am  so 

2  “  Dämonologie  ”  in  Workes,  94  much  taken  with  your  History  of 

et  se(j'  Prodigies,”  wrote  Richard  Baxter  to 

3  The  Act  was  of  the  second  year  Increase  Mather  (in  1689  V),  “  that  I 
of  his  reign.  (Chap.  XII.)  There  propose  to  put  my  scraps  into  your 

had  been  earlier  Acts  of  Elizabeth  hands,  so  much  as  is  not  lost, . 

(1562),  of  Henry  the  Seventh  (1541),  for  I  see  you  have  great  skill  in  col- 
and  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  lecting  and  contracting.”  (MS.  Let- 

*  State  Trials,  VI.  641  ;  comp,  ter  in  Dr.  Williams’s  Library.) 
Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Chief  Jus-  6  Whitelock,  Memorials,  &c.,450. 
tices,  I.  566  ;  II.  170. 
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against  witchcraft  were  repealed  only  forty  years  before  the 
American  Colonies  ceased  to  be  part  of  the  British 
empire.1  The  populär  commentary  upon  English 
law,  which  was  published  almost  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth  Century,  recognizes  witchcraft  as  a  real  crime ; 2 
nor  had  the  juridical  Science  of  the  last  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth  Century  improved  the  theory.3  When  the  course 
of  proceeding  in  Massachusetts  against  witchcraft  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Privy  Council  of  King  William 
the  Third,  they  did  not  Order  their  Governor  to  be  instructed 
that  it  was  all  cruel  nonsense,  and  that  an  immediate  stop 
must  be  put  to  it.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  They  toolc  on 
themselves  no  responsibility  so  rash.  They  paraded  no 
such  audacious  eccentricity.  They  bade  the  King’s  Secre- 
1693.  tary  of  State  to  instruct  the  Governor  “  that  in  all 
Jan.  26.  pr0ceedings  for  the  future  against  persons  accused 
for  witchcraft,  or  being  possessed  by  the  Devil,  the  great- 
est  moderation  and  all  due  circumspection  be  used,  so  far 
as  the  same  may  be  without  impediment  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice.”  4  At  the  board  where  this  recognition 


1  Anno  IX.,  George  II.,  Chap.Y.  — 
In  1716  Mrs.  Hicks  and  her  daughter 
were  hanged  for  witchcraft  in  Hunt¬ 
ington.  (Knight,  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,  V.  430.)  An  execution  in 
Scotland  for  the  crime  took  place 
in  Sutherlandshire  as  late  as  1722. 
(Weld’s  History  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  89.)  The  London  “  Spectator  ” 
for  1863  (p.  2514)  relates  a  case  of 
mobbing,  on  account  of  an  alarm  of 
it,  only  ten  years  before  I  write  this 
note. 

2  Dalton’s  “  Country  Justice,” 
which  was  the  current  law  manual 
in  New  England,  discusses  witchcraft 

at  large  in  Chap.  CLX.,  “  Felonies 
by  Statute  ”  (383).  The  principles 

and  rules  of  judgment,  and  the 
methods  of  investigation,  digested 
in  this  authoritative  book,  are  those 
which  were  approved  and  used  in 
Massachusetts.  The  commissions  of 


justices  recited  therein  made  it  the 
duty  of  any  two  or  more  of  them 
“  to  inquire  of  all  and  all  manner  of 
felonies,  witchcrafts,  enchantments, 
sorceries,  magic  art,”  &c.  (Page  18.) 
—  Chief  Justice  Holt,  whose  saga- 
cious  eye  may  have  seen  the  folly  of 
the  whole  thing,  managed  to  get  off 
Hathaway,  charged  before  him  with 
witchcraft  in  1702.  But  it  was  on  a 
question  about  the  evidence.  He  did 
not  venture  to  deny  the  reality  of 
witchcraft.  (State  Trials,  XIV.  630.) 

8  “  To  deny  the  possibility,  nay, 
actual  existence  of  witchcraft  and 
sorcery,  is  at  once  flatly  to  contradict 
the  revealed  Word  of  God,  in  vari- 
ous  passages  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.”  (Blackstone,  Com- 
mentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England, 
Book  IV.,  Chap.  IV.  §  6.) 

4  Privy  Council  Register,  sub  die. 
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of  the  reality  of  witchcraft  was  registered,  was  collected 
the  ripest  intelligence  of  England.1 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  of  the  colonists  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  that  they  shonld  be  the  first  to  see  through  a  delusion 
which  befooled  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  the  gravest 
and  most  knowing  persons  in  it.  Men  are  not  omniscient, 
nor  is  it  common,  any  more  than  just,  to  blame  them  for 
not  being  so.  We  do  not  find  fault  with  Aristotle  for  being 
ismorant  of  the  law  which  directs  the  movements  at  once  of 
an  apple  falling  from  a  tree  and  of  a  comet  in  the  distant 
fields  of  space.  We  do  not  pronounce  Galileo  incapable 
because  he  did  not  know  the  weight  of  the  planet  Jupiter, 
nor  Franklin  because  he  did  not  invent  the  magnetic  tele- 
graph.  It  is  rash  to  say  that  men  should  rise  above  their 
age.  They  should  strive  to  do  it ;  but,  after  all,  what  more 
is  it  possible  for  them  to  seize  than  what  is  within  their 
re  ach  1 2 


1  Of  the  numerous  collections  of 
facts  relating  to  the  prevalence  and 
the  consequences  of  the  belief  in 
witchcraft  among  the  civilized  na- 
tions,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to 
Lecky,  History  of  the  Rise  and  Influ- 
ence  of  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in 
Europe,  I.  28  et  seq.,  117  et  seq.; 
Francis  Hutchinson  (1718),  Histori- 
cal  Essay  concerning  Witchcraft 
(Lecky,  I.  T20,  note,  says  that  the 
chronological  table  of  facts  in  this 
work  ‘ 4  is  the  most  complete  author- 
ity  on  this  subject  ”) ;  Walter  Scott’s 
Letters  on  Demonology,  üi  the  Family 
Library ;  Howell,  Epistoke  Ho-Eli- 
an£e,  405,438  et  seq. ;  Charles  Mackay, 
Populär  Delusions,  II.  167  et  seq. ; 
Chandler,  Criminal  Trials,  67  et  seq.', 
Upham,  Salem  Witchcraft,  I.  342  et 
seq.;  and,  instar  omnium,  Howard 
Williams,  Superstitions  of  Witch¬ 
craft,  a  very  learned,  curious,  and 
exhaustive  work.  —  The  literature  of 
witchcraft  is  copious.  Mr.  Cutter, 
the  learned  librarian  of  the  Boston 


Athenseum,  has  lent  me  a  list  of  the 
titles  of  not  fewer  than  four  thou- 
sand  treatises  upon  one  or  another  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

2  “  The  arguments  which  convince 

us  that  witchcraft  is  a  delusion . 

could  not  have  convinced  an  ordinary 
man  four  centuries  ago.  Nay,  para- 
doxical  as  the  statement  may  seem, 
they  ought  not  to  have  convinced 
him;  for  in  themselves  they  were  not 
so  strong  as  they  are  now.  In  them¬ 
selves,  we  repeat,  they  were  not  argu¬ 
ments,  but  Statements  of  arguments, 
and  behind  them  lay  a  hidden  context 
which  took  for  granted  a  myriad  of 
propositions.  But  those  propositions 
had  not  been  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion  of  the  people;  on  the  contrary, 
they  seemed  monstrous  untruths.  To 
us  they  seem  truisms,  because  we 
have  come  under  a  host  of  influences 
that  never  acted  on  our  forefathers.” 
(North  British  Review,  XL  VII.  400.) 
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A  sober  consideration  of  the  tenor  of  human  affairs 
expects  occasional  disturbances  of  them,  even  in  propi- 
tious  circumstances,  from  “  fears  of  the  brave  and  follies  of 
the  wise.”  But  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
«onfin°Sl"  New  England  in  the  seventeenth  Century  was  de- 
New  Eng-  plorably  unfavorable  to  that  immunity  from  a 
superstitious  panic  and  madness  of  the  sort  in 
question,  which  in  the  most  advantageous  state  of  things 
would  then  have  been  no  easy  attainment.  If  any  may  be 
specially  excused  for  being  led  astray  by  gloomy  supersti- 
tions,  it  is  they  who  are  surrounded  by  circumstances,  and 
pressed  by  griefs  and  anxieties,  such  as  incline  to  sad  and 
unhealthy  meditation.  The  experience  of  the  three  heroic 
generations  of  English  exiles  in  Massachusetts  had  been 
hard  and  sorrowful.  Of  those  who  were  living  when  the 
provincial  charter  came  into  effect,  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  went  back  to  the  primitive  times  of  want  and  misery ; 
the  middle-aged  men  had  been  out  in  arms  in  the  most 
dreadful  of  the  Indian  wars,  and  the  middle-aged  women 
had  passed  years  of  mourning  for  the  husbands,  lovers,  and 
brothers  whom  it  had  swept  away.  The  generation  just 
entered  upon  the  stage  had  been  born  and  reared  in  melan- 
choly  hornes.  The  present  was  full  of  troubles  and  fore- 
bodings.  The  venerated  charter  had  been  lost.  Social 
ties  had  been  weakened.  Social  order  was  insecure. 
The  paths  of  enterprise  were  obstructed.  Industry  had 
little  im  pulse.  Poverty  was  already  feit.  There  was 
danger  of  destitution.  A  powerful  foreign  enemy  threat- 
ened,  and  the  capacity  for  defence  was  crippled  by 
penury.  A  people  in  the  mood  to  which  such  surround- 
ings  naturally  lead  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  set 
the  example  of  a  release  from  gloomy  visions  which  bewil- 
dered  the  rest  of  mankind.  Nor  would  it  be  fanciful  to 
ascribe  some  influence  on  the  spirits  and  the  imagination 
to  the  austere  environments  of  the  settlers,  and  the  harsh 
aspects  of  the  scenery  amid  which  tlieir  temper  had  been 
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educated  and  their  daily  life  was  passed.1  An  ocean  divided 
them  from  the  old  seats  of  civilized  life.  Almost  in  the 
primitive  nakedness  of  existenee,  they  were  waging  a  contest 
with  the  awful  elements.  Their  little  settlements  were 
isolated  and  unjoyous.  The  scene  all  around,  —  river, 
rock,  covert,  mountain,  forest,  —  almost  as  wild  and  sombre 
as  creation  left  it,  invited  to  stern  and  melancholy  musing. 
And  if  evil  spirits  anywhere  had  power,  it  might  seem  to 
be  where  savage  men  had  kept  their  bestial  rites,  and 
where  Sabbath  bells,  tili  the  strangers  brought  them,  had 
never  knolled  to  church. 

But,  with  or  without  peculiar  exposures  to  delusion, 
the  people  of  New  England  believed  what  the 
wisest  men  of  the  world  believed  at  the  end  of  reu^on»*0 
the  seventeenth  Century  ;  and  never  was  a  people  convictlon- 
in  whom  honest  conviction,  of  whatever  kind,  was  surer 
to  shape  itself  in  act.  They  read  in  the  Bible  the  com- 
mand,  “  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,”  and,  instead 
of  interpreting  tlie  Hebrew  legislator  as  denouncing  in 
these  words  a  craft  of  juggling  impostors,  whose  tricks 
were  connected  with  that  idolatry  which  in  every  form  was 
a  Capital  crime  under  the  Mosaic  polity,2  they  understood 
him  to  recognize  the  existenee  of  practitioners  really  pos- 
sessing  supernatural  powers  derived  from  the  Prince  of  the 
Power  of  the  Air,  and  using  them  for  purposes  mischiev- 
ous  to  men  and  hateful  to  God.  Oracles  of  their  faith 
from  the  other  side  of  the  water  had  taught  that  on  the 
good  Christians  of  New  England  God  liad  peculiarly  im- 


1  Robert  Walsh,  Appeal,  &c.,  52. 

2  See  Palfrey,  Lectures  on  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  and  Antiquities,  I. 
451.  — “  Formerly  there  were  witches; 
otherwise  God ’s  law  had  fought 
against  a  shadow.  ‘  Thou  shalt  not 
suffer  a  witch  to  live.’  Ex.  xviii. 
22.”  (Füller,  Holy  and  Profane 
State,  305.)  Fuller’s  essay,  entitled 
“  The  Witch,”  consistsof  paragraphs, 

VOL.  IV. 


each  of  which  is  headed  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  proposition  :  e.  ff.,  “  Formerly 
there  were  witches.”  “  There  are 
witches  for  the  present,  though  those 
night-hirds  fly  not  so  frequently  in 
flocks,  since  the  light  of  the  gospel.” 
The  tone  of  the  essay  is,  as  might 
he  expected  of  the  writer,  not  savage. 
Ilis  genial  spirit,  in  spite  of  his  faith 
in  witchcraft,  is  apparent. 
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posed  the  responsibility  of  defeating  the  Devil,  in  the  place 
where  he  could  “  show  most  malice,”  because  there  “  he  is 
hated  and  hateth  most.”1  Their  ambition  had  been  to 
build  up  in  a  new  world  a  pure  worship  of  Jehovah,  and 
transmit  churches  “  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such 
thing,  beautiful  as  Tirzah,  comely  as  Jerusalem,  and  terri- 
ble  as  an  army  with  banners.”  They  easily  believed  that 
Satan  would  not  permit  such  a  conquest  without  a  conflict, 
that  he  would  bestir  himself  to  corrupt  and  vanquish  in 
its  feeble  state  the  churclr  which  in  its  spiritual  manhood, 
should  that  be  attained,  was  destined  to  be  mighty  through 
God  to  the  pulling  down  of  all  his  strongholds.  That  the 
Devil,  with  all  the  vast  and  malignant  power  which  they 
ascribed  to  him,  was  their  enemy,  was  an  unquestioned 
fact  which  to  them  carried  not  an  overmastering  but  an 
arousing  terror.  They  must  give  him  battle  bia'selj,  and 
abide  the  issue  ;  for  they  were  the  Lord  s  soldiers,  and 
since  the  adversary  did  not  wear  a  bodily  shape  for  them 
to  strike  at,  they  must  make  his  nefarious  instruments  feel 
their  unsparing  blows. 

Nor,  as  an  independent  influence,  is  the  naked  fact 
to  be  overlooked  that  witchcraft  was  a  felony  by  Statute. 

There  is  no  denying  that  a  vital,  constitutional, 
devötion  ingrained  reverence  for  law  as  such,  additional 
t°iaw.  to  an(j  eyen  irre8pective  of  considerations  of  the 

equity  or  wisdom  of  any  of  its  provisions  in  a  given  in- 
stance,  has  been  in  all  times  a  characteristic  of  the  people 
of  New  England ;  and  the  hanging  of  witches  was  partly 
the  expression  of  a  fanatical  devotion  to  law  in  Essex 
County  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  Century.  Witchcraft 
stood  on  the  books  as  a  Capital  offence ;  and  when  the 

1  Richard  Baxter’s  Preface  to  C.  largely  of  the  hostility  of  Satan  to  the 
Matlier’s  Memorable  Providences,  6;  transfer  of  the  Gospel  to  New  Eng- 
comp.  Lawson’s  Sermon,  as  quoted  land  (Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  XXXIV.  311 
by  Upham,  II.  85.  Scottow,  in  his  et  seq.~),  and  especially  finds  an  in- 
“  Narrative  of  the  Planting  of  the  stance  of  it  in  his  proceedings  at 
.Massachusetts Colony  ”  (1691),treats  Salem.  (Ibid.,  315.) 
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authorized  expounders  of  the  law  were  seen  to  take  part 
against  the  accused,  the  mighty  conservative  element  in 
the  community  was  summoned  to  the  oppressor’s  side.  In 
the  judgment  of  an  important  and  habitually  venerated  dass, 
to  interpose  for  the  sufferers  was  to  speak  evil  of  dignities 
and  associate  one’s  seif  with  those  who  sought  to  unsettle 
the  foundations  of  society.  In  such  circumstances,  the 
more  enlightened  lovers  of  Law  and  Order  —  of  Order, 
which  can  never  be  permanently  dissociated  from  human- 
ity  —  of  Law,  which  justice  always  ought  to  underlie  and 
inform  —  were  forced  into  a  false  position.  To  manifest 
their  loyalty  many  feit  themselves  bound,  in  conscience 
and  duty,  to  do  violence  to  their  sentiments  of  justice, 
humanity,  and  honor.  They  were  placed  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage  for  any  useful  interference,  when  they  could 
only  attempt  it  at  the  cost  of  seeming  to  take  a  factious 
part,  which  in  truth  they  loathed.  When  they  echoed  the 
maxims  of  Stoughton  and  his  set,  they  were  in  much  the 
same  state  of  mind  as  were  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  same 
community  who,  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  later,  presented 
their  thanks  to  the  Champion  of  the  Fugitive-Slave  Bill 
for  refreshing  their  sense  of  Obligation  in  respect  to  the 
demands  of  that  enactment.1 


1  Robert  Calef,  whose  work  in 
controversy  -with  Mather  has  been 
quoted  from,  was  a  trader  in  Boston, 
whose  social  position,  scoffed  at  by 
Mather,  did  not  particularly  expose 
him  to  this  dass  of  influences.  A 
sharp  correspondence  between  him 
and  Cotton  Mather  began  as  early 
as  January,  1694;  but  Calef  did  not 
publish  his  protest  tili  five  years  after 
the  Salem  tragedy  was  over,  and  tili 
Mather  had  begun  to  make  another 
stir  with  the  adventures  of  Margaret 
Rule.  A  vindication  of  the  Mathers 
against  this  book  was  published  in 
1701,  under  the  names  of  eight  of 
their  parishioners  and  friends  (John 
Goodwin  among  them),  with  the 


title,  “  A  Few  Remarks  upon  a 
Scandalous  Book,”  &c.  —  An  elabo- 
rate  argument  against  the  proceedings 
at  Salem,  while  they  were  going  on, 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Justice 
Corwin.  But  it  was  not  published, 
and  has  remained  in  manuscript.  It 
is  subscribed  with  the  initials  R.  P. , 
under  which  is  written  in  another 
hand  the  name  of  Robert  Pain.  But 
Mr.  Upham  (II.  449),  with  much 
plausibility,  argues  that  Robert  Pike, 
a  man  of  consequence  and  a  Coun- 
sellor,  was  the  writer.  If  he  was,  it 
seems  that  he  feit  the  embarrassments 
of  his  place,  and  shunned  publicity 
and  the  appearance  of  officiousness 
and  of  faction.  —  Thomas  Brattle 
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Happily  for  the  present  age,  it  understands  the  laws  of 
the  divine  economy  and  of  the  human  mind  otherwise  than 
as  they  were  understood  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  King  of 
England.^By  reason  of  opinions  now  outgrown,  twenty 
innocent  persons  —  not  hundreds  and  thousands 
iimiutions  of  innocent  perSons,  as  elsewhere  under  the  same 

cruelty‘  charge  —  were  put  to  death  in  Massachusetts  in 
that  age.  The  madness  of  which  they  were  the  victims 
raged  for  about  half  a  year  in  a  part  of  that  Province, 
mostly  in  a  part  of  one  county,  instead  of  the  long  penods 
of  time,  and  the  large  districts  of  country,  in  which  it  has 
done  its  dreadful  work  elsewhere.  Unoffending  men  and 
women  were  put  out  of  the  pale  of  sympathy ;  were  put 
in  gaol,  were  put  in  chains,  were  put  to  death.  And  this 
was  sad  enough,  and  bad  enough.  But  they  were  not 
burned  to  death,  nor  were  they  tortured  upon  the  rack, 
nor  in  the  boots,  nor  by  the  thumb-screw,  as  others  by 


•was  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings, 
and  expressed  his  sentiments  in  a  let- 
ter  to  a  friend,  in  October,  1692.  But 
his  letter  was  confidential,  and  does 
not  show  even  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed;  and  some  expressions  in  it 
are  full  of  meaning  in  their  Connec¬ 
tion  with  the  conservative  cowardice 
of  the  time.  “  I  should  be  very 
loath,”  Brattle  writes,  “  to  bring 
myself  into  any  snare  by  my  freedom 
with  you,  and  therefore  hope  that  you 
will  put  the  best  construction  on  what 
I  write,  and  secure  me  from  such  as 
would  interpret  my  lines  otherwise 
than  as  they  are  designed.  Obedi- 
ence  to  lawful  authority  I  ever  ac- 
counted  a  great  duty,  and  willingly 
I  would  not  practise  any  thing  that 
might  thwart  and  contradict  such  a 
principle.  Too  many  are  ready  to 
despise  dominions,  and  speak  evil  of 
dignities ;  and  I  am  sure  the  mischief s 
which  arise  from  a  factious  and  re- 
bellious  spirit  are  very  sad  and  notori- 
ous;  insomuch  that  I  would  sooner 


bite  my  fingers’  ends  than  willingly 
cast  dirt  on  authority,  or  any  way 
offer  reproach  to  it.  Far,  therefore, 
be  it  from  me  to  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  those  men  your  letter  men- 
tions,  whom  you  acknowledge  to  be 
men  of  a  factious  spirit,  and  never 
more  in  their  element  than  when  they 
are  declaiming  against  men  in  public 
place,  and  contriving  methods  that 
tend  to  the  disturbance  of  the  com¬ 
mon  peace.  1  never  accounted  it  a 
credit  to  my  cause  to  have  the  good 
liking  of  such  men.  ‘  My  son,’  says 
Solomon  (Prov.  xxiv.  21),  ‘fear  thou 
the  Lord  and  the  King,  and  meddle 
not  with  them  that  are  given  to 
change.*  ”  (Letter  of  Thomas  Brat¬ 
tle,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  V.  61.)  — 
The  names,  also,  of  Brattle’s  brother 
William,  andof  JohnLeverett  (after- 
wards  President),  appear  out  of  place 
appended  to  such  a  document  as  the 
Proposals  of  the  President  and  Fel¬ 
lows  of  the  College  to  the  Ministers. 
(Magnalia,  VI.  2.) 
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superior  barbarity  have  been  tortured  and  killed  elsewhere. 
There  is  a  difference —  and  this  tbe  deluded  people  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  worst  access  of  their  frenzy  knevv  — 
between  doing  what  is  thought  needful  for  security,  and 
making  the  agonies  of  the  helpless  feed  the  rage  of  the 
inhuman  and  strong.  Nor  among  the  many  communities 
in  which  at  different  times  this  shocking  infatuation  has 
gained  a  foothold,  is  it  possible  to  name  one  in  which 
reason,  courage,  and  humanity  have  so  soon  resumed  their 
sway  as  in  Massachusetts,  and  so  well  done  their  proper 
office.  Nor  can  a  thouglitful  mind  fail  to  consider  of  what 
stuff  some  men  and  women  of  that  stock  were  made, 
when  twenty  of  them  went  to  the  gallows  rather  than  soil 
their  consciences  by  the  lie  of  a  confession.  Nor  can  even 
the  conduct  of  the  blinded  Magistrates  be  set  down  as 
merely  brutal  fury,  when  they  uniformly  pardoned  such 
as  acknowledged  their  offence  and  promised  blameless 
lives  for  the  future. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  ship  of  state  was  spreading  her  sails  for  another 
venture  with  the  elements.  Massachusetts  was  entering 
on  a  new  experience.  Except  during  the  three  years  of 
the  despotisms  of  Dudley’s  Council  and  of  Andros,  that 
community,  during  its  life  of  more  than  sixty  years,  had  sub- 
stantially  made  its  own  laws  and  conducted  its  own  admin- 
istration.  During  a  third  part  of  that  time,  —  the  period 
of  the  civil  conflict  in  England,  —  the  political  Subordination 
of  the  Colony  to  tlie  parent  country  had  been  little  more 
than  nominal ;  and  during  the  rest,  though  there  had  been 
repeated  menaces  on  the  part  of  the  British  ministry, 
there  had  been  little  practical  obstruction.  Massachusetts 
was  henceforward  unquestionably  and  distinctly  a  province 
of  the  British  crown.  Her  chief  executive  authority  now 
resided  in  the  King  of  England,  or  in  the  Gover- 
freedoi^of  nor,  bis  agent  and  representative.  To  no  small 
Massachu-  extent  a  like  transfer  was  made  of  her  legislative 
power.  One  branch  of  her  Legislature  could  not 
be  constituted  without  the  assent  of  the  Governor,  who, 
by  the  new  charter,  could  reject  the  election  of  Counsellors 
by  the  General  Court.  Further,  an  Act  of  her  Legislature 
did  not  become  a  law  tili  it  obtained  the  Governor’ s  con¬ 
sent.  Further  yet,  every  law  of  hers  might  be  repealed 
by  the  King  within  three  years  after  its  enactment.  She 
could  not  depose  the  Governor  ;  but  she  could  obstruct  him 
by  legislation  or  by  refusing  to'  legislate,  and  she  might 
hope  to  deter  him  from  hostility  by  keeping  him  in  de- 
pendence  for  his  living.  The  struggle  to  this  effect,  soon 
to  present  itself,  was  long  and  arduously  conducted,  tili  at 
length  it  was  crowned  with  victory  to  the  Province. 
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Of  the  objects  of  tbe  founders,  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
the  latter  seemed  sufficiently  attained  under  the  dynasty 
which  succeeded  the  bigoted  Stuarts.  As  to  the  former, 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  were  not  ostensibly  deprived 
of  such  securities  as  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  for  life, 
liberty,  and  property.  On  the  contrary,  the  charter  guar- 
antied  to  thera  “  all  liberties  and  immunities  of  free  and 

natural  subjects, . to  all  intents,  constructions,  and 

purposes  whatsoever,  as  if  they  and  every  of  them  were 
within  the  realm  of  England.”  Nevertheless,  it  was  unde- 
niable  that  by  the  stipulations  of  that  instrument  they  were 
henceforward  living  under  laws  which  they  had  a  very 
limited  discretion  in  framing,  and  which  would  not  be 
allowed  to  be  such  as  to  protect  them  against  plausible 
schemes  of  oppression  which  might  be  conceived  by  some 
British  ministry.  The  administrators  of  those  laws,  the 
judges,  could  not  be  commissioned  without  the  Governors 
assent.  It  was  not  impossible  that  the  provision  respect- 
ing  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  English  courts  might  be  abused 
and  made  oppressive,  though  its  limitation  as  to  the  litigated 
amount  made  it  applicable  only  to  cases  not  likely  often  to 
arise.  It  might  be  anticipated  that  Usurpation  on  the  part 
of  the  mother  country  would  take  the  form  of  pecuniary  im- 
position.  An  early  movement  to  obtain  security  against  this 
was  unsuccessfully  made,  as  will  presently  be  seen.  But, 
though  express  security  was  not  to  be  had,  this  encroach- 
ment,  as  things  turned  out,  was  not  seriously  attempted  tili 
seventy  years  more  had  passed ;  and,  when  seriously  at¬ 
tempted,  then  came  resistance,  revolution,  and  indepen- 
dence. 

The  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  consti- 
tuted  at  the  opening  of  this  new  chapter  in  her  condition 
history,  may  have  contained  sixty  thousand  inhab- 
itants.1  These  were  distributed  in  seventy-five 

1  No  certainty  is  to  be  had  on  this  the  estimates.  Cotton  Mather  says 
point,  and  there  is  great  diversity  in  (Magnalia,  I.  23)  that  “  in  less  than 
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towns,  seventeen  of  which  belonged  to  Plymouth  ;  and  the 
number  of  congregational  churches  was  nearly  the  same, 
almost  all  the  churches  having  one  minister,  and  some 
being  served  by  two.  Boston  had  not  far  from  a  thousand 
houses  and  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  being  much  the 
most  considerable  place  on  the  continent.  Other  principal 
commercial  and  fishing  towns  were  Salem,  Charlestown, 
Ipswich,  Newbury,  and  Scituate.  The  people  were 
farmers,  woodmen,  fishermen,  and  merchants.  With  rare 
exceptions,  all  were  poor.  No  kind  of  business  was  flour- 
ishing.  Ten  years  had  passed  since  the  last  despairing 
appeal  had  been  made  for  the  old  charter.  It  was  eight 
years  since  that  instrument  was  cancelled.  It  was  six 
years  since  King  James  had  imposed  the  grinding  tyranny 
of  Andros.  For  three  years  a  desolating  Indian  war  had 
been  going  on,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  disastrous  military 
expedition  on  a  large  scale  of  cost  had  reduced  the  Colony 


fifty  years,”  —  that  is,  fifty  years 
before  1680, — the  population  of 
New  England  ‘‘had  increased  into, 
they  say,  more  than  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  ;  ”  a  statement  which  would 
he  worth  more,  if  Mather  had  a 
better  repute  for  accuracy.  Holmes 
(Annals,  &c.,  I.  459)  puts  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  all  New  England  at  that 
number  in  1696.  But  he  has  nothing 
better  for  his  opinion  than  an  esti- 
mate  of  President  Stiles.  Grahame 
(History,  I.  429)  quotes  Sir  William 
Petty  as  making  the  population  of 
all  New  England  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  in  1691.  A  memoran- 
dum,  of  Feb.  14,  1700,  represents 
“  the  freemen  of  sixteen  years  and 
upwards  in  New  England  [Massa¬ 
chusetts],  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island”  as  sixteen  thousand  in  num¬ 
ber.  (British  Colonial  Papers.)  What 
qualifications  the  author  of  this  paper 
possessed  for  making  a  correct  esti- 
mate  does  not  appear.  But  it  is  in- 
dorsed  by  Lord  Bellomont.  The  very 
judicious  editor  of  the  census  of  Mas¬ 


sachusetts  for  1865  says  (Abstract, 
173),  “  The  population  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  subsequeutly  to  the  union  of 
Plymouth  therewith,  is  stated,  in  1696, 
at  sixty-three  thousand;”  which  I 
reckon  to  be  not  far  from  the  truth. 
In  1690,  Sir  Edmund  Andros  reported 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  enrolled  militia  men  was  7U21 
in  Massachusetts  proper,  and  1392  in 
Plymouth.  (British  Colonial  Papers.) 
And  in  sufficient  accordance  with  this 
is  the  Board’s  Information  from  Lord 
Bellomont,  in  1700,  that  there  were 
“  9304  men  in  the  several  regiments 
in  the  government  of  Boston.  ”  (Ibid.) 
—  In  1695,  the  ten  richest  towns  in  the 
new  Province  were  the  following,  ar- 
ranged  in  the  Order  of  their  valua- 
tion:  viz.,  Boston,  Ipswich,  Salem, 
Newbury,  Charlestown,  Dorehester, 
Watertown,  Marblehead,  Lynn,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  richest  town  in  the  Old 
Colony  was  Scituate,  taxed  for  £167. 
The  tax  levied  on  Boston  was  £1.066; 
on  Ipswich,  £466;  on  Cambridge, 
£180.  —  Comp.  Williamson,  II.  37. 
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to  living  on  its  deteriorated  paper  notes,  imposed  a  crush- 
ing  bürden  of  taxation,  destroyed  confidence  and  killed 
enterprise  in  commercial  transactions,  and  enforced  that 
hard  frugality  which  puts  an  end  to  the  healtliy  relation 
between  the  need  of  being  served  and  the  capacity  of  Ser¬ 
vice.  Scarcely,  it  seemed,  could  there  be  a  more  disheart- 
ening  state  of  tbings.  It  might  be  thought  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  circumstance  of  encouragement,  except  that 
the  discouraging  prospect  was  spread  before  the  eyes  of  a 
sort  of  people  not  apt  to  be  unmanned  and  cast  down.  In 
fact,  they  addressed  themselves  with  quiet  resolution  to  the 
new  business  in  hand,  seeking  carefully  to  do  the  best  that 
circumstances  and  the  times  allowed.  Debts  and  the  war 
made  imperative  demands  ;  but  still  there  was  attention  to 
spare  for  permanent  social  interests,  and  provisions  for  the 
schools,  for  the  College,  and  for  the  observances  of  religion 
had  their  place  in  the  legislation  of  the  first  months  of  the 
newly  instituted  government.1  And  from  the  first  moment 
the  uses  which  the  new  Constitution  might  be  made  to 
serve  for  the  public  benefit  in  future  geuerations  were 
deliberately  and  sagaciously  inquired  into  and  provided 
for. 

Except  in  matters  rearranged  by  the  new  System,  the  in¬ 
ternal  administration  of  Massachusetts  proceeded, 
throughout  the  time  of  Sir  William  Phips,  in  ^•a1jro~ 
methods  much  the  same  as  had  been  followed  general 
under  the  colonial  governors.  When  the  Court 
came  together,  which  was  convened  by  his  writ,  William 
Bond,  on  his  presentation  as  Speaker  of  the  Depu- 
ties,  “  prayed  his  Excellency,  in  their  behalf,  that  junes- 
there  might  be  allowed  unto  them  the  accustomed  Jlüy2‘ 
Privileges  of  an  English  assembly,  which  he  expected  as 
their  due  ;  ”  and  he  specified  them  as  being  liberty  of  de- 
bate,  free  access  to  the  Governor,  and  security  from  arrest 

1  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  I.  38, 
58,  62. 
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for  themselves  and  their  servants,  except  for  felonv  and 
treason,  during  sessions  of  the  General  Court  and  journeys 
june  27.  t°  and  from  the  place  of  meeting.1  A  bill  for  the 
june 28.  erecting  of  a  Naval  Office  was  passed,2  another 
“  for  the  holding  of  courts  of  justice,”  and  another  to  in- 

1695.  corporate  the  College  ;  but  all  three  were  destined 
Aug.  22.  |.0  be  disallowed  by  the  Privy  Council.  Overlook- 
ing  the  power  vested  in  the  Governor  by  the  new  charter 
to  nominate  civil  officers,  Phips  allowed  tliem  to  be  chosen 
by  the  Council,3  —  an  irregularity,  however,  which  did  not 
pass  into  precedent,  being  remarked  and  set  right  by  bis 
less  careless  successor.  Sorae  necessary  financial  arrange- 
ments  were  made ;  and  the  Governor  was  authorized,  sliould 
a  sufficient  exigency  occur,  to  march  the  militia  of  the  Prov- 
ince  into  New  York  or  any  New  England  Colony.  And 
the  court  adjourned  after  enacting  that  all  such  laws  of 
Massachusetts  and  Plymouth,  existing  at  the  abrogation 
of  the  old  charter,  as  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  new 
charter  or  with  English  law,  should  be  revived  and  be  in 
force  tili  the  following  autumn,  when  it  was  to  meet  again. 

The  legislation  which  followed  was  for  the  first  few  years 
prosecuted  in  embarrassing  circumstances.  While 
vincial  changes  were  unavoidable  to  meet  the  obligations 
legislation.  new  constitution,  the  Legislature  was  aim- 

ing  to  admit  as  few  alterations  as  possible  of  the  ancient 
System.  The  consequence  was  an  unsettled  condition  of 
the  law.  Statutes  would  be  enacted  and  sent  to  England 
for  confirmation,  going  into  effect  meanwhile.  At  some 

1  Bond’s  prayer  was  modest;  for,  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation  6f 
before  this  period,  the  privilege  of  New  England  at  the  end  of  Andros’s 
Parliament  extended  much  further.  first  year  (Dec.  29,  1687).  A  Coun- 

2  Acts  and  Resolves,  &c.,  I.  34;  eil  Journal,  beginning  May  16,  1692, 

comp.  30,  163,  269,  347.  with  the  administration  under  the 

3  Provincial  Council  Records.  — A  new  charter,  was  regularly  kept 
Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  thcnceforwards. 

Council  of  Massachusetts  —  begun  In  this  year  Sir  J ohn  Trenchard 
May  25,  1686,  witli  the  Presidency  succeeded  Lord  Sidney  as  Secrctary 
of  Dudley  —  had  been  discontinued  of  State. 
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time  within  three  years  a  notice  of  their  being  disapproved 
would  come  back.  The  General  Court  would  try  some 
other  way  of  disposing  of  the  same  question,  and  repeated 
attempts  on  their  part  were  liable  to  meet  a  similar  dis- 
comfiture. 

The  Legislature  came  together  for  its  second  session, 
with  the  task  before  it  of  conforming  the  inherited  1692. 
institutions  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  of  doing  0ct’ 12- 
this  in  a  manner  to  retain  as  much  as  might  be  of  wThat 
had  been  valued  in  the  past.  The  primitive  provincial 
legislation  was  marked  by  comprehension  of  the  circum- 
stances,  by  foresight  and  good  sense.  The  law-makers 
knew  only  too  well  that  their  action  on  the  weightiest  mat- 
ters  could  be  no  more  tlian  tentative.  But  they  saw  no 
serious  discouragement  in  the  character  of  their  Gover¬ 
nor,  nor  in  his  relation  to  themselves.  And,  as  to  the 
further  action  of  the  King’s  Privy  Council,  they  had  only 
to  do  their  own  part  bravely  and  discreetly,  and  await 
the  issue  with  hopeful  patience.  The  confidence  with 
which  the  General  Court  was  at  first  inclined  to  proceed 
is  indicated  by  the  first  measure  of  its  second  session 
under  the  new  charter.  The  thoughtful  Legislature 
passed,  and  the  easy  Governor  approved,  an  Act  which 

provided  that  “  no  aid,  tax, . or  imposi-  ^  ^  ^ 

tion  whatsoever”  should  be  “  levied  on  any  of 
their  Majesties’  subjects  or  estates,  on  any  pretence  what¬ 
soever,  but  by  the  act  and  consent  of  the  Governor,  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  Representatives  of  the  people  assembled  in  General 
Court.”  1  If  this  had  been  confirmed,  the  cause  of  dispute 
which  brought  about  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  would  have  been  taken  away.  But  such  proved  to 
be  not  the  will  of  the  Privy  Council  of  King  William. 

1  Provincial  Acts  and  Resolves,  I.  234),  Elisha  Cooke,  as  early  as  this 
40.  See  Chalmers,  Introduction  to  time,  “  gave  warning  to  his  constit- 
the  Ilistory  of  the  Revolt,  &c.,  I.  uents  to  establish  no  officer's  salary,' 
236.  According  to  Chalmers  (Ibid. ,  to  perpetuate  no  public  revenue.” 
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Some  features  of  the  ancient  criminal  code  were  modi- 
fiod  by  Acts  “  for  the  Punishment  of  Criminal  Offendevs” 
and  “  for  the  Punishment  of  Capital  Offenders.”  The 
recent  insecurity  of  landed  property  under  the  government 
of  Andros  gave  rise  to  a  law  which  vested  a  title  after  an 
undisturbed  possession  of  three  years.  Other  laws  pro- 
vided  for  municipal  regulation,  for  the  support  of  ministers 
and  schools,  for  the  solemnizing  of  marriages  by  ministers 
or  justices,  for  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  day,  and  for 
various  matters  of  ordinary  administration.1 

A  revisal  of  the  judicial  system  had  become  necessary. 
An  Act  “  for  the  establishing  of  judicatories  and  courts  of 
justice  within  the  Province  ” 2  created  a  Superior 
Court,  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  Courts  of  Ses- 
sions,  and  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  of  which  the 
duties  had,  under  the  old  charter,  been  performed  by  the 
Assistants.  The  Superior  Court,  which  was  to  consist 
of  a  Chief  Justice  and  four  associates,  was  vested  with 
original  jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  an  amount  not 
less  than  ten  pounds ;  it  heard  appeals  from  the 
inferior  courts  ;  and  was  authorized  by  a  supple- 
mentary  Act  to  issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus.3  William 
Stoughton  was  the  first  Chief  Justice,  with  Thomas  Dan- 
forth,  Wait  Winthrop,  John  Richards,  and  Samuel  Sewall 
for  his  associates  ;  no  one  of  the  five  having  been  bred 
a  lawyer.  Richards  died  within  three  years,  and  Elisha 
Cooke  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

The  Act  provided  for  a  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  each 
of  the  eight  counties,  each  court  to  consist  of  four  judges. 
They  were  to  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  actions, 
their  judgments  being  subject  to  appeal ;  and  they  could 
entertain  appeals  from  decisions  of  justices  of  the  peace. 
The  Courts  of  Sessions,  of  which  also  each  county  had 
one,  were  constituted  of  all  the  justices  of  the  peace 

1  Provincial  Acts  and  Resolves,  I. 

41,  51,  55,  58,  61,  62,  64. 


*  Ibid.,  72. 
8  Ibid.,  95. 
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within  the  county.  They  heard  appeals  from  justices’ 
courts  in  criminal  matters ;  superintended  houses  of  cor- 
rection  ;  licensed  innholders  and  retailers  of  liquors  ;  and 
performed  various  functions  of  the  county  commissioners 
of  the  present  day.  Justices  of  the  peace  were  to  have 
jurisdiction  “  in  all  manner  of  debts,  trespasses,  and  otlier 
matters  not  exceeding  the  value  of  forty  Shillings,  wherein 
the  title  of  land  was  not  concerned ;  ”  and  they  were  to 
suppress  quarrels  and  riots,  “  make  out  hue-and-cries,” 
and  punish  “  lying,  libelling,  and  spreading  false  news,” 
profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  gambling,  drunkenness,  pro- 
faneness,  and  other  breaches  of  the  public  Order.1  A 
Chancery  Court  was  to  consist  of  the  Governor,  or  such 
presiding  officer  as  he  should  appoint,  with  eight  or  more 
Counsellors.2  The  probate  of  wills  had,  under  the  colo¬ 
nial  charter,  been  a  function  of  the  courts  of  common  law. 
The  provincial  charter  transferred  it  to  the  Governor  and 
Council,  who  proceeded  to  entertain  questions  of  testaments 
and  inheritances  as  a  court  of  appeal,  but  devolved  the 
original  jurisdiction  in  each  county  on  a  judge  of  probate 
of  their  appointment.3 

From  the  first  moment  of  the  Operation  of  the  new 
charter,  the  great  question  of  a  salary  for  the  Governor, 
destined  to  be  keenly  discussed  for  nearly  half  a  Century, 
fixed  the  attention  of  the  wary  patriots  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  As  the  first  year  drew  to  a  close,  the  General  Court 
passed  an  Act  with  the  cautiously  worded  title,  1693. 
“An  Act  for  ordering  the  sum  of  five  hundred  Marcl17- 
pounds  unto  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  for  his  Service 
and  expense  since  his  arrival.” 4  Pliips  approved 

April  3* 

it,  but  he  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  “  no 
salary  was  settled,”  and  he  “  desired  it  might  be  consid- 
ered :  ”  and,  again,  that  “  the  General  Assembly  ' 

°  i  J  Not.  23. 

had  not  yet  appointed  a  salary,”  and  that  he  “  re- 

1  Provincial  Acts  and  Resolves,  2  Ibid.,  75,  144.  3  Ibid.,  43. 

51,  53,  56,  57,  67.  4  Ibid.,  109,  787. 
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quested  his  Majesty  to  nominate  to  said  Assembly  a  salary 
sufficient  for  his  support  as  Governor.”1  They  not  only 
paid  no  attention  to  his  wish  in  this  respect,  but  they 
1604  suffered  the  second  political  year  to  expire  before 
jmiB  8.  all0Wing  liiin  compensation  for  it;  and  then  they 
^ave  him  “  for  his  great  Service  in  the  government  the  last 
year  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds,”  and  they 
°ct  21 '  made  the  next  grant  “  for  this  present  year  ”  in* the 
same  well-guarded  language.2 

At  the  first  election  of  Counsellors  for  the  new  govern- 
Eieetion  of  ment,  the  chronic  party  division  reappeared  ;  and 
coonBeiiors.  £|ie  Governor  made  an  ungracious  use  of  his  new 
authority  in  rejecting  Elislia  Cooke,  who  was  elected  into 
j693.  the  Council  by  the  General  Court.  A  consider- 

May-  able  change  was  at  the  same  time  made  in  the 
Constitution  of  that  body  as  it  had  been  arranged  by  the 
King.  Several  places  were  vacated  in  favor  of  persons 
more  favorable  to  the  old  Order  of  things.  Stoughton, 
however,  was  retained.3  Obnoxious  as  he  was  to  many, 
the  clergy  were  on  the  whole  kindly  disposed  to  him  ;  the 
forward  part  wliich  he  had  taken  in  the  Revolution  was 
sometbing  to  set  off  against  his  earlier  and  later  ill-deserts  ; 
and  his  long  and  various  experience  of  affairs  was  some 
security  against  the  effects  of  his  superior’s  incompetence. 
Danforth  was  one  of  those  who  were  restored  by  the  popu¬ 
lär  will  to  power.  The  omission  of  the  old  Governor, 
Bradstreet,  was  probably  in  accordance  with  his  own  wish. 
In  the  second  year  of  Phips’s  government,  a  not  imma¬ 
terial  change  was  made  in  the  qualifications  of 
members  of  the  Lower  House.4  Hitherto  a  town 

1  British  Colonial  Papers.  authority  for  this  was  by  no  means 

2  Acts  and  Resolves,  &c.,  174, 188.  clear,  and  it  was  now  thought  safer  to 

3  Through  the  previous  year  elect  him  as  one  of  the  twenty-eight. 
Stoughton  had  sat  in  the  Council  (Comp.  Ilutch.,  II.  70.) 

by  virtue  of  his  place  as  Lieutenant-  4  In  the  year  after  the  Revolution 
Governor,  there  being  twenty-eight  (Feb.  29,  1690),  Boston,  “  upon  con- 
Counsellors  without  him.  But  the  sideration  of  the  number  of  free- 
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might  elect  for  its  Deputy  an  inhabitant  of  some  other 
town,  being  thus  at  liberty  to  engage  in  its  Service 
the  best  talent  it  might  find  in  the  Colony.  Against  n^aonS' 
tbe  protest  of  the  Speaker 1  and  twenty-one  other  Deputie8' 
Deputies,  it  was  now  enacted  that  a  Deputy  must  be  an 
inhabitant  of  the  town  represented  by  him,2  —  a  restriction 
continued  as  long  as  tbe  representation  of  towns  existed, 
and  still  in  force  as  to  the  electing  districts.  The  unavoid- 
able  effect  has  been  to  reduce  the  Standard  of  ability  in 
the  Legislature.  But  if  an  electing  district  may  not  now, 
as  in  the  early  times,  look  wherever  it  will  in  Massachusetts 
for  the  man  most  fit  to  vvatch  over  its  interests  and  do  it 
credit  in  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth,  some  com- 
pensation  for  the  sacrifice  is  afforded  by  a  degree  of  experi- 
ence  in  the  management  of  public  business,  which,  under 
the  System  that  connects  representation  with  inhabitancy, 
is  perpetually  carried  from  the  central  government  into 
every  part  of  the  territory.  As  so  often  happens  with 
important  changes,  this  was  brought  about  by  a  merely 
incidental  and  temporary  cause.  Many  representatives  of 
country  towns  —  friends  to  the  old  charter,  or  for  other 
causes  unfriendly  to  Governor  Phips  —  were  inhabitants 
of  Boston.  To  get  rid  of  them,  advantage  was  taken  of 
local  pride,  and  of  the  interests  of  men  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  who  were  impatient  of  obscurity. 

The  hostility  of  the  natives  in  the  Eastern  country  was 
one  of  the  matters  that  claimed  the  Governors  Inman 
instant  attention.  It  was  in  the  next  month  after  bostilltios- 
his  arrival,  that  a  party,  five  hundred  in  number,  including 
with  Indians  several  Frenchmen  from  Canada,  1692 
attacked  the  post  at  Wells,  held  by  some  thirty  Junel°- 
English,  who  drove  them  off  after  a  desperate  fight,  in 

holdere,”  was  allowed  to  send  four  1  The  Speaker  was  Nathaniel  By- 
Deputies  to  the  General  Court.  This  field,  a  stirring  person,  at  that  time, 
arrangement  was  ratified  (Nov.  30,  in  various  ways. 

1692)  under  the  new  charter.  (Acts  2  Acts  and  ßesolves,  &c.,  I.  147. 
and  ßesolves,  I.  88.) 
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which  women  shared,  and  did  good  Service.1  Sir  William 
had  been  instructed  in  England  to  build  a  fort  in  Maine, 
both  for  a  security  against  the  Indians  and  as  a  demonstra- 
tion  against  the  French ;  and,  probably  linder  the  advice 
of  Andros,  who  had  a  stränge  confidence  in  that  position, 
Pemaquid  was  the  designated  spot.2  Phips  led  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  men  from  Boston,  and  on  the  site 
September.  ^  g.^  j^mund’s  fort  pr0ceeded  to  construct  a 

work  said  to  be  more  formidable  than  Castle  William  at 
Boston,  or  Cape  Diamond  at  Quebec,  or  any  other  fortress 
in  America.3  Phips  was  joined  at  Pemaquid  by  Major 
Church,  the  Veteran  partisan  of  Philip’s  war,  who  had 
John  Gorham  of  Barnstable  for  his  second  in  command. 
The  Governor  consulted  Church  about  the  work  he  was 
erecting,  but  the  unscientific  campaigner  retained  his  old 
prejudice  against  fortifications,  and  would  take  no  interest 
in  the  matter.  Church  went  in  search  of  the  Indian  enemy 
to  the  Penobscot  and  the  Kennebec,  but  they  eluded  him, 
and  he  accomplished  nothing.4 

The  next  year  there  was  for  a  time  a  better  prospect. 
Major  Converse,  the  officer  who  had  so  distinguished  him- 
self  in  the  recent  defence  of  Wells,  scoured  the 
country  from  the  Piscataqua  to  the  Kennebec  with 
four  or  five  hundred  men,  and  returning  built  a  stone  fort 
on  Saco  Jtiver,  a  few  miles  from  the  sea,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Indian  country.  Thereupon  the  Indians  expressed 
their  willingness  to  make  peace;  and  accordingly 
thirteen  chiefs,  who  represented  themselves  as 

1  See  above,  p.  87;  comp.  Niles’s  built  by  Fhips  at  this  time.  (Comp. 

History  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  XXVI.  Mather,  Magnalia,  VII.  81.)  The 
228.  French  presently  sent  a  couple  of 

2  For  descriptions  of  Pemaquid,  ships  of  war  against  the  fort.  But 
and  many  particulars  of  proceedings  the  commanders,  having  reconnoitred 
there,  see  Thornton’s  “Aneient  Pem-  it,  deemed  it  not  prudent  to  persist. 
aquid,”  in  Maine  Ilist.  Col.,  V.  139  (Charlevoix,  II.  122.) 

et  seq. ;  comp.  II.  238.  4  Church,  Entertaining  Passages, 

8  Jeremiah  Dummer  (Defence  of  82-86;  see  above,  Vol.  HI.  156,  note  6. 
Charters,  31)  describes  it  as  it  was 
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empowered  by  all  the  tribes  as  far  east  as  to  tbe  Passama- 
quoddy,  concluded  at  Pemaquid  a  treaty,  in  which  they 
acknowledged  tbemselves  to  be  subjects  of  the  crown  of 
England,  and  promised  future  good  behaviour.1  Tliis  agree- 
able  issue  of  tbe  campaign  did  not  obtain  unqualified 
approbation  for  tbe  Governor.  Spending  money  at  Pema¬ 
quid  was  already  a  distinctly  unpopulär  proceeding,  and 
the  House  could  not  venture  to  deny  a  vote  which 
was  proposed,  declaring  the  recent  erection  of  a  I>  L  13 
costly  fort  there  to  be  unauthorized  and  “  a  grievance.”  2 

The  ill-success  of  the  recent  expedition  against  Canada 
was  so  apparently  due  to  mere  accident,  that  it 
rather  invited  tlian  discouraged  a  further  attempt.  agaTnit'30 
The  home  government  at  last  entered  into  the  Cauada‘ 
scheme  witli  alacrity.  ihere  was  an  English  fleet  now  in 
the  West  Indies,  with  two  thousand  seamen  and  about  as 
many  soldiers.  It  was  arranged  that  this  force  should 
come  to  Boston  in  the  spring,  and,  being  joined  there  by 
some  other  ships  and  troops,  should  proceed  to  the  con- 
quest  of  Quebec.  But  the  whole  project  miscarried.  In¬ 
formation  and  Orders  sent  from  England  in  reference  to  it 
were  tive  months  on  the  passage  over  sea,  so  that  February- 
when  the  fleet  arrived  in  Boston  no  preparations  July- 
had  been  made.  Nor,  if  they  had  been,  could  the  enter- 
prise  have  been  prosecuted,  for  an  epidemic  sickness  had 
broken  out  in  the  ships,  and  carried  off  more  tlian  two- 
thirds  of  the  crews.  The  Governor  and  Admiral  could 
do  no  better  than  to  concert  a  plan  for  the  next  year,  which 
they  proposed  to  have  carried  out  by  two  thousand  men  to 
be  sent  from  England,  and  as  many  more  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Colonies.3  The  scheme  was  that  the  two  forces 

1  The  treaty  is  in  the  Magnalia  New  Hampshire  (Farmer’s  edit.), 
(Book  VII.  85);  comp.  Charlevoix,  138. 

Histoire,  II.  143  et  seq.,  whose  ac-  2  Prov.  Ree.,  die. 
count  of  these  transactions,  however,  8  Phips  wrote  to  the  Lords  of 
is  inexact.  Comp.  Williamson,  Hist.  Trade  (September  25)  that  he  “  was 
of  Maine,  I.  640;  Belknap’s  Hist,  of  utterly  ignorant  of  the  King’s  reso- 

YOL.  IV.  10 
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should  rendezvous  at  the  obscure  point  of  Canso,  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Nova  Scotia,  so  as  not  to  attract  Observa¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  then,  sailing  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  one  por- 
tion  should  proceed  to  Montreal,  while  the  other  remained 
to  attack  Quebec.  By  the  despatch  of  the  whole  force  by 
sea,  it  was  expected  to  avoid  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
had  defeated  the  former  expedition.  But  the  project  was 

mil  not  pursued.  Probably  the  prosecution  of  it  was 

Apru.  discouraged  by  that  financial  pressure  which  led, 
in  the  next  year,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

Phips  had  entered  on  his  administration  with  no  great 
support  of  populär  favor,  and  what  there  was  of 
it  feil  off.  There  was  not  reason  to  complain  of 
reputation.  for  any  guc]1  contemptuous  conduct  as  that 

with  which  Dudley  had  inaugurated  his  unwelcorne  gov- 
ernment,  far  less  for  any  inclination  towards  such  oppressive 
measures  as  had  made  odious  the  name  of  Andros.  On  the 
contrary,  credit  was  not  denied  him  for  being  an  honest 
friend  to  the  Colony,  and  for  being  unambitious  to  push  to 
any  extreme  the  prerogatives  of  his  position.  But,  as  he 
was  more  known,  his  capacity  wras  less  liighly  estimated. 
His  expedition  against  the  French  had  not  only  not  pios- 
pered,  but  it  had  involved  the  Colony  in  well-nigh  ruinous 
embarrassment ;  and  every  undefined  feeling  of  discontent 
excited  by  the  various  troubles  of  the  time  tended  to  take 
the  shape  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  chief  ruler.  Further, 
he  was  weakened  by  qualities  which  repel  respect.  Tliough 
not  intending  to  be  um*easonable,  and  not  constitutionally 
pertinacious,  he  was  naturally  sensitive  and  hasty,  and  had 
beeil  used  to  the  discipline  of  the  quarter-deck,  so  that, 
when  opposed,  he  easily  lost  his  temper  and  forgot  his 

lution  to  attack  Canada  with  squadron  far  spent.  Had  the  King  s  commands 
and  land  forces  under  Sir  Charles  arrived  in  time,  nothing  should  have 

Wheeler, . until  Wheeler’s  been  wanting  or  omitted  by  him.” 

arrival . It  was  then  too  late  (British  Colonial  Papers.) 

to  prepare  for  Canada,  the  year  too 
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dignity.1  He  very  soon  involved  himself  in  quarrels  which, 
equally  when  lie  was  right  as  when  he  was  wrong  in  respect 
to  the  matter  of  dispute,  exposed  him  to  just  reproach  for 
conduct  unbecoming  his  high  Station,  and  which  speedily 
deprived  him  of  the  confidence  of  his  superiors  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

An  officer  named  Short  commanded  the  frigate  (the  “  Non- 
such”)  which  brought  Sir  William  to  America.  Hi8raan, 
On  the  passage  the  Governor  took  a  dislike  to  quarrels- 
him,  —  reasonably  enough,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Short’s 
later  proceedings.  He  had  been  in  Boston  only  a  few 
weeks,  when  he  committed  the  outrage  of  an  as-  1692 
sault  upon  two  members  of  the  General  Court  in  Juue- 
their  bedchambers  ;  they  appear  to  have  incensed  him  by 
opposing  his  pretensions  to  impress  men  for  sea  Service.2 
The  colonial  Governors  had  control  of  ships  of  war  on 
their  coasts.  When  Phips  went  to  the  eastward,  he  left 
an  instruction  for  Short  to  follow  him  forthwith 
with  his  ship,  and  the  Order  was  not  obeyed  to  his 
satisfaction,  nor  another  order  to  cruise  in  the  Bay  after 
some  French  vessels.  Meeting  the  captain  in  a  Street  in 
Boston,  Phips  accosted  him  with  reproaches,  and 
a  fight  ensued,  in  which  the  Governor  knocked 
down  his  antagonist  and  beat  him  with  his  cane.  He  then 
put  him  in  gaol,  and  from  gaol  sent  him  first  to  the  fort, 
and  thence  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  England,  to  be  con- 
ducted  there  to  the  Secretary  of  State.3 


September. 


1693. 
Jan.  4. 


1  See  Brodhead,  History  of  New 
York,  II.  555,  note. 

2  Jan.  15,  1693,  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  before  them  a  “  com- 
plaint  of  John  Tomson,  Represen- 
tative  of  General  Assembly,  against 

Captain  Short,  for  coming  to  com- 
plainant’s  quarters  at  the  Green 
Dragon,  dragging  him  out  of  bed, 
and  his  men  insulting  and  calling 
him  names”  (July  1,  1692),  and  a 


“  complaint  of  Peter  Woodbery,”  of 
the  same  tenor.  (British  Colonial 
Papers.) 

3  February  15,  Phips  wrote  to 
Lord  Nottingham  an  account  of  this 
transaction.  He  had  suspended  Short, 
and  given  his  command  to  the  gunner 
of  the  ship,  Short’s  lieutenant  being 
a  coward.  He  says  that  Short  had 
impressed  men  without  a  warrant, 
and  that  he  “  was  heard  the  night 
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The  provincial  charter  provided  for  an  administration 
of  admiralty  powers  by  the  King,  but  no  court  had  yet 
been  created.  Jableel  Brenton,  of  Rhode  Island,  had 
under  Randolpb’s  patronage  been  made  Collector  of  the 
Customs  in  Boston.  Tbis  arrangement  was  not  of  unques- 
tionable  validity  in  point  of  law,1  and  was  disagreeable  to 
the  merchants,  wbo  had  been  used  to  paying  duties  only 
to  tlie  colonial  naval  officer.  Phips,  wbo  bad  lately  ap- 
pointed  a  naval  officer,  took  their  part.  Brenton  seized  a 
vessel,  wbicb  bad  arrived  in  Boston  from  tbe  W  est  Indies. 
The  Governor  caused  it  to  be  released,  and,  wben  Brenton 
remonstrated,  offered  bim  sorae  personal  violence,  wbicb 
was  afterwards  differently  described  by  the  parties.  Tbe 
occasion  was  such  as  could  not  fail  to  bring  Sir  \\  illiam 
into  disfavor  in  one  of  the  most  intiuential  quarteis  in 
England.  Brenton  complained  to  tbe  Lords  of  Trade,  at 
wbose  instance  the  King  in  Council  instructed  tbe 
De°'7'  Lords  of  tbe  Treasury  to  appoint  commissioners 
to  take  evidence  in  New  England  respecting  tbe  facts 
1694  alleged.8  But  tbis  method  of  proceeding  was 
Feb- 8-  soon  superseded  by  au  order  to  Pbips  to  come 
to  England. 

He  incurred  scarcely  less  displeasure  by  another  quar- 
rel,  wbicb  be  followed  up  witb  great  determination.  Iiis 


before  [the  fray]  to  say  he  would  go 
and  huff  the  Governor  the  next  morn- 
ing.”  Two  officers  who  were  present 
sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade  their 
deposition  in  the  Governor’s  favor. 
Otticers  of  Short’s  ship  reported  liim 
to  the  Admiralty  as  a  drunkard. 
(British  Colonial  Papers.) 

1  “  We  do  not  find  any  Act  of  Par- 

liament  requiring  the  same, . 

and  the  Governors  of  the  several 
plantations  are  especially  enjoined  by 
law  to  take  care  that  the  Acts  of 
Trade  and  Navigation  be  duly  ob- 
served.  ”  (Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Ashurst 


and  Constantine  Phipps,  of  Feb.  21, 
1693,  in  Hutch.  Hist.,  II.  76,  note; 
British  Colonial  Papers.) 

2  Privy  Council  Register  for  Dec. 
7, 1693.  —  On  the  complaint  of  Bren¬ 
ton,  the  Lords  of  Trade  represented 
that  the  Governor  “  had  discouraged 
several  masters  of  vessels  arriving 
from  England,  &c.,  from  Clearing” 
with  Brenton,  or  producing  certifi- 
cates  to  him,  and  had  ordered  them 
to  apply  for  their  clearances  to  a 
naval  officer  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor. 
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generosity  of  heart  disposed  him  to  feel  for  the  cruel  fate 
of  Jacob  Leisler,  who  —  certainly  not  without  rashness 
and  imprudence,  nor  in  ways  altogether  proof  against  cen- 
sure  —  had  undertaken  to  follow  in  New  York  the  course 
pursued  by  the  wiser  Massachusetts  patriots  in  ridding 
themselves  of  the  despotism  of  Sir  Edmund.  Colonel 
Benjamin  Fletcher,  who  associated  himself  with  the  fero- 
cious  party  that  had  brought  on  the  catastrophe,  had  now 
succeeded,  as  Governor  of  New  York  for  the  Mar.  1691_ 
Iving,  to  Colonel  Sloughter,  who  held  that  place  SePt  1692- 
for  a  year  and  a  half  after  Leislers  deposition. 

Fletcher  was  as  irascible  as  Phips,  and  it  did  not  take  a 
long  time  to  bring  the  two  into  a  violent  collision.  By 
virtue  of  their  respective  commissions,  both  claimed  the 
command  of  the  militia  of  Connecticut.  Fletcher  pre- 
tended  a  right  also  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Martha’s  Yine- 
yard,  as  a  dependency  of  New  York,  and  informed  Phips 
that  he  was  coming  thither  to  assert  it,  —  a  message  which 
Phips  answered  by  a  sort  of  challenge.  A  man  named 
Abraham  Gouverneur,  son-in-law 1  of  Leisler,  and  an  un- 
derling  in  his  ephemeral  government,  had  been  found 
guilty  of  murder  in  New  York,  but  had  been  discharged 
by  Governor  Fletcher  agreeably  to  instructions  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Gouverneur  went  to  Boston,  and  thence  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  parents,  giving  an  account  of  an  inter-  1692 
view  of  his  with  Phips,  in  the  course  of  which,  °ct- 12- 
among  other  unfavorable  remarks  respecting  the  state  of 
things  at  New  York,  Phips  had  said,  “  The  Governor  is  a 
poor  beggar,  and  seeks  nothing  but  money,  and  not  the 
good  of  the  country.”  Fletcher  intercepted  the  letter,  and 
sent  an  officer  to  Phips  to  demand  the  surrender  1693 
of  the  writer  into  his  hands.  This  was  refused  January- 


1  See  Historical  Record,  276.  —  York.  (See  Smith,  History  of  New 
Nine  years  after  this  (Aug.  19,  1701)  York,  137  ;  also  Documentary  His- 
Gouverneur  was  chosen  to  be  Speaker  tory  of  New  York,  II.  248  ;  IV. 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  New  4-12.) 
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with  insulting  language,  and  with  threats  of  violence  to 
the  messenger.1 

Coinplaints  of  the  Governor  coming  from  such  various 
quarters  demanded  the  attention  of  the  government. 
Phips  sent  an  agent  to  England  to  vindicate  him 
against  the  representations  of  Short  and  Brenton,  but  the 
Privy  Council  thought  tliem  so  serious  that  tliey 
ic94.  despatched  to  him  a  peremptory  Order  to  come 
Feb.  8.  jjgfQj.g  them  to  clear  himself,  at  the  same  time 
instructing  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  take  depositions 
to  he  used  on  his  examination.2  Accordingly, 
JuIj  12  after  no  little  delay,  which  he  excused  on  the 
ground  of  a  call  for  his  presence  in  the  Lastern  country, 
he  sailed  from  Massachusetts,  bringing  to  an  end 
an  unsatisfactory  administration  there  of  tvvo  years 
and  six  months.  In  England  he  was  not  unkindly  re- 
1695  ceived,  for  in  his  guileless  and  genial  temper  there 
january.  seems  to  have  been  a  fascination  which  won  for 
him  more  favor  than  he  could  fairly  claim  for  any  public 
Services.  He  carried  with  him  an  Address  with  the  sig- 
1694  natures  of  a  bare  majority  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
°et.  3i.  gentatives,  praying  that  he  might  not  be  removed.3 


1  This  story  is  told  in  full,  and 
■with  much  repetition,  in  letters,  of 
which  I  have  copies,  in  the  collection 
“  America  and  West  Indies,”  in  the 
British  State  Paper  Office.  Usher 
and  Dudley  were  Fletcher’s  friends. 
(Thomas  Clarke’s  letter  of  January, 
1693.)  —  “  Your  absurd  and  abusive 
letter  plainly  demonstrates  that  if 
(as  you  say)  I  have  forgot  my  man- 
ners  to  gentlemen,  I  have  forgot 
what  you  never  had.”  (Letter  of 
Phips  to  Fletcher,  of  Jan.  27,  1693, 
in  O’Callaghan,  IV.  5.)  Phips  means 
to  go  to  Martha’s  Vineyard,  and  to 
assert  his  authority  there,  “  which, 
if  you  think  fit  to  dispute,  I  shall 
take  such  measures  to  defend  as  you 
may  not  like.”  (Ibid.)  —  Between 


Fletcher  and  Stoughton  there  was  a 
correspondence  in  1696  (Mass.  Ar- 
chives,  XXX.  371) ,  which  shows  them 
to  have  been  on  not  unfriendly  terms. 

2  Privy  Council  Register,  sub  die; 
British  Colonial  Papers. — March  15 
of  this  year  Lord  Shrewsbury  suc- 
ceeded  Lord  Nottingham  as  Secretary 
of  State. 

3  Hutchinson  (II.  79,  note)  gives 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Boston  to  London,  Nov.  1,  1694 : 
“  It  was  very  surprising  to  me  to  see 
the  laborious  methods  taken  to  obtain 
an  address  from  the  General  Assem- 
bly  here  for  the  continuance  of  Sir 
William  in  the  government.  The 
opposers  were  gentlemen,  principally 
of  Boston,  who  were  too  near  Sir 
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But  before  any  thing  was  decided  he  was  seized  with 
an  illness,  which  perbaps  was  aggravated  by  prosecutions 
instituted  against  hira  in  London  by  Dudley  and  1695. 
Brenton,  and  which  brought  his  life  to  an  end  F^b' 18' 
within  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival. 

Meanwhile  the  war  with  the  savages  had  been  di,sas- 
trously  renewed,  being  stimulated  by  the  Catholic  ^ 
missionaries  from  Canada,  of  whom  the  most  noted, 
Sebastian  Rasle,  had  lately  established  himself  at  Norridge- 
wock  on  the  Kennebec.  In  the  hamlet  in  Dover 

Xv6TI6Wfl/l 

called  ,  Oyster  River,  there  were  now  twelve  gar-  of  indian 

hostilities. 

rison-houses.  At  dawn  of  a  midsummer  day,  these 
were  assailed  at  one  moment  by  a  party  of  Eastern  savages, 
judged  to  be  not  far  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  1094. 
in  number,  led  by  a  French  officer  and  a  French  July17- 
priest.  Four  years  having  passed  since  their  last  invasion, 
and  the  treaty  made  the  last  summer  at  Pemaquid  being 
in  force,  the  occupants  were  off  their  guard  and  scantily 
supplied  with  ammunition,  while  most  of  the  neighbors 
remained  in  their  own  dwellings ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  signal  of  the  Indians  was  prematurely  given,  and  the 


William  to  think  well  of  him,  but 
served  in  the  House  for  several  towns 
and  villages  at  some  distance,  where 
some  of  them  were  born,  and  others 
had  their  estates  and  improvements 
above  any  dwellers  in  the  place  for 
which  they  served.  To  be  rid  of 
them  all  at  once,  a  bill  was  brought 
in,  or  rather  a  clause  brought  into  a 
bill,  that  no  man  whatsoever  should 
serve  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
any  town,  uuless  where  he  did  at  that 
time  live  and  dwell,  which  passed 
with  the  dissent  of  twenty-four,  the 
whole  House  consisting  of  fifty,  and 
with  some  heat  in  the  Upper  House. 
Sir  William  hereupon  rushes  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  drives  out 
the  non-residents ,  and  I  am  mistaken 
if  either  for  estates  or  loyalty  they 


left  any  of  their  equals  in  that  House.  ’  ’ 
—  Jan.  12,  1694,  Byfield  wrote  from 
Boston  to  Dudley  in  London  an  ac- 
count  of  Phips’s  objecting,  at  the 
May  meeting  of  the  General  Court, 
to  certain  Bepresentatives,  who,  it 
appears,  had  been  elected  in  violation 
of  the  law  of  the  previous  November. 
(See  above,  p.  143.)  “  Let  not  the 

Governor’s  treatment  of  the  Assembly 
and  abuse  offered  to  the  King’s  char¬ 
ter  in  refusing  the  five  members  die, 
but  let  us  know  how  such  things  are 
resented  at  Whitehall.”  To  Usher 
Byfield  writes  (July  12)  of  Phips’s 
treatment  of  the  Assembly  the  year 
before:  “  It  has  been  such  as  I  do 
think  no  place  belonging  to  the  Eng- 
lish  nation  comparable.”  (British 
Colonial  Papers.) 
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surprise  Avas  not  complete.  In  one  house  were  fourteen 
persons,  avIio  were  all  massacred,  and  all  lie  buried  in  one 
grave.  Another  garrison-house  Avas  surrendered  on  a  prom- 
ise,  Avhich  was  not  kept,  of  security  to  life.  Three  Avere 
hastily  abandoned,  and  most  of  the  occupants  escaped. 
The  others  Avere  defended  Avith  success.  In  one  of  them 
a  man  sent  off  his  family  by  Avater,  and,  remaining  alone, 
changed  bis  dress  as  he  kept  firing  first  from  one  window, 
then  from  another,  and  shouting  as  if  he  had  companions. 
As  the  morning  advanced,  the  invaders,  fearful  of  being 
attacked  from  the  neighboring  Settlements,  retreated  tow- 
ards  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  with  several  prisoners.  They 
had  burned  five  of  the  fortified  houses  and  fifteen  other 
dAvellings,  and  tlie  number  of  persons  killed  and  captured 
by  them  amounted  to  nearly  a  hundred.1 

Once,  at  least,  the  savages  came  to  Portsmouth,  where, 
at  an  outlying  farm,  they  killed  the  widow  of 

July  21.  J  J 

President  Cutt,  and  three  of  a  party  of  haymakers 
Avhose  Avork  she  Avas  directing.  Exeter  and  Dover,  espe- 
cially  the  latter  Settlement,  were  repeatedly  ravaged.  At 
juiy  27.  Groton  tAventy  persons  were  killed  and  nearly  as 
sept.24.  man y  made  prisoners.2  Kittery  and  Haverhill 
were  the  scene  of  more  limited  massacres. 

The  help  of  the  more  poAverful  natives  in  the  "Western 
country  Avas  ahvays  coveted  by  the  English  ;  and  a  short 
time  before  the  departure  of  Phips,  commissioners  from 
NeAv  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut 
met  a  delegation  of  the  Five  Nations  at  Albany.3 
The  Five  Nations  had  by  no  means  abandoned 
their  hostile  attitude  tOAvards  the  French.  But  they  Avere 


Aug.  15. 


1  According  to  Charlevoix  (II. 
148),  two  hundred  and  thirty  Eng¬ 
lish  were  killed,  and  fifty  or  sixty 
houses  burned,  while  the  Victors  lost 
not  one  man,  and  had  only  one 
Avounded.  —  I  suppose  that  by  “the 
fort  near  Boston  ”  (Ibid.)  Charle¬ 


voix,  imperfectly  informed,  meant 
Groton. 

2  Butler,  History  of  Groton,  93. 

3  A  Journal  kept  by  Wadsworth, 
one  of  the  Commissioners  for  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  is  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col., 
XXXI.  102,  &c. 
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not  without  their  jealousies  of  the  rival  people.  The  Con¬ 
ference  with  them  had  no  result  beyond  some  general 
assurances  of  good-will  on  their  part ;  and  without  actual 
Intervention  in  arms  they  were  too  remote  to  exert  a  use- 
ful  influence  over  the  tribes  which  threatened  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor,  on  whose  hands  the  war 
was  left  at  Phips’s  departure,  did  not  Avant  resolution  to 
conduct  it.1  NeAV  negotiations  which  were  attempted 
proved  delusive  or  fruitless.  The  scattered  English  posts 
at  the  East  were  exposed  and  feeble,  and  a  fresh 
succession  of  massacres  began  in  the  spring.  Near 
Saco,  near  Pemaquid,  and  elsewhere,  more  than  !ply6- 
fifty  Englishmen  from  the  small  population  which 
had  been  recovering  its  ground  Avere  killed  or  carried  away 
captive.  In  an  opposite  quarter  the  Indians  broke  up  the 
fourteen  years  old  Settlement  of  French  Protestants 
in  Worcester  County;  and  the  few  Huguenot  fami- 
lies,  hopeless  of  a  quiet  residence  on  the  exposed  frontier, 
removed  in  a  body  to  Boston.  In  the  folloAving  Avinter,  a 
party  of  savages  presented  themselves  before  Pemaquid, 
and  proposed  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Yield-  1C96 
ing  culpably  to  a  not  unnatural  resentment,  Captain  Feb- 16, 
Chubb,  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  allowed  an  attack 
upon  them,  in  which  four  Avere  put  to  death  and  some 
others  Avere  taken  prisoners.  The  exasperation  Avhich  fol- 
loAved  increased  the  activity  of  the  enemy.  At  Dover  they 
shot,  close  by  his  oavii  house,  an  uiiAvary  person  May7> 
Avho  had  once  been  their  captive ;  and  presently  July26- 
after,  as  the  townspeople  Avere  dispersing  from  their  place 
of  Sunday  Avorship,  a  party  of  Indians  fired  upon  them, 
killed  three,  Avounded  three,  and  laid  hands  on  as  many 
more,  Avhom  they  carried  into  captivity. 

1  Chalmers  (MS.  Annals,  II.)  But  he  was  his  father’s  son,  and 
says  that  Stoughton  “was  chosen,  there  was  material  for  a  soldier  in 
not  as  a  soldier,  but  as  a  scholar.”  him. 
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But  tlie  marauding  movements  which  had  been  keeping 
the  detached  hamlets  in  terror,  or  reducing  thein 
JuQU  to  ruin,  were  presently  succeeded  by  a  victory  on 
a  different  scale.  The  new  fort  at  Pemaquid,  with  its 
strength  in  structure,  armament,  and  ammunition,  and  its 
garrison  of  a  hundred  men,  had  been  thought  secure.  The 
French  Governor  of  Quebec  resolved  to  attempt  it.  He 
despatched  from  tliat  place  two  men-of-war  and  two  Com¬ 
panies  of  soldiers,  who  on  their  way  were  reinforced  at 
Port  Royal  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  by  some 
four  hundred  Indians.  The  French  squadron  met  and 
ensa^ed  two  English  armed  vessels  which  were  on  the 
watch,  and  increased  its  strength  by  the  capture 
JulyU’  of  one  of  them.  When  summoned  to  surrender, 
Chubb  returned  a  braggart  reply ;  the  French  landed  and 
invested  the  place ;  and  Castine,  who  had  accom- 
Ju  >  15’  panied  the  expedition,  sent  in  a  message  to  the 
effect,  that  if  there  was  further  delay,  the  garrison  would 
receive  no  quarter.  Chubb  capitulated,  with  the  condition 
that  his  command  should  be  protected  from  harm  and  in- 
sult,  and  be  sent  to  Boston.  The  French  could  not  enforce 
their  agreement.  The  Indians  feil  upon  the  English  and 
put  many  to  death,  while  the  rest  were  withdrawn  under 
a  French  guard  to  an  island  out  of  their  reach. 
July18’  The  Victors  dismantled  and  blew  up  the  fortifica- 
tion,  and  set  sail  for  Penobscot  River.1 

Chubb,  tried  for  cowardice,  was  acquitted.  The  calami- 


1  Mather,  Magnalia,  VII.  84-90; 
Charlevoix,  II.  121,  144,  178.  The 
assault  on  the  English  prisoners  I 
state  on  the  authority  of  Williamson 
(I.  644).  Charlevoix  (II.  179)  allows 
the  reader  to  understand  that  the 
precautions  for  their  safety  proved 
sufficient.  For  the  French  official 
account  of  this  important  conquest, 
see  O’Callaghan  (IX.  657,  658). 
Villebon,  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia, 
had  recominended  the  expedition  two 


years  before.  “  No  conjuncture,” 
he  wrote  to  M.  de  Pontchartrain, 
Aug.  20,  1694,  “  can  be  more  favor- 
able  than  the  present  to  attack  Fort 
Pemaquid,  inasmuch  as  the  Indians 
are  resolved  to  wage  a  more  vigorous 
and  a  more  cruel  war  than  hereto- 
fore,  as  they  have  demonstrated  in 
the  last  expedition  [that  to  Oyster 
River],  having  spared  neither  women 
nor  childreu.”  (lbid. ,  514.) 
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tous  news  created  consternation  at  Boston.  Five  hundred 
men  were  immediately  enlisted  for  a  campaign  at  ^  g 
the  eastward,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  gave 
the  command  to  Benjamin  Church,  who,  if  his  capacity 
did  not  equal  his  zeal,  retained  the  advantage  of  a  tradi- 
tional  reputation.  Four  armed  vessels  were  despatched 
from  Boston  to  the  Penobscot,1  but  did  not  arrive 

Sept.  3. 

there  tili  the  French  squadron  had  sailed  for  St. 

John.  Church  led  his  force  up  the  Penobscot,  finding 
some  plunder,  but  no  enemy.  Beturning  he  met  the 
squadron,  with  Colonel  Hathorne,  who  came  to 
supersede  him  in  the  command.  There  seemed 
nothing  to  be  done  either  by  land  or  sea  against  an  enemy 
by  no  means  so  hard  to  vanquish  as  to  find,  and  both  troops 
and  ships  came  back  to  Boston.2  In  an  Address  to  the 
King  the  General  Court  represented  “  the  ex- 
hausted  state  of  the  Province  through  the  lan- 
guishing  and  wasting  war  with  the  French  and  Indians,” 
and  prayed  for  Orders  to  the  several  colonial  governments 
to  contribute  their  assistance  for  the  settlement  and  fortifi- 
cation  of  Port  Boyal  and  St.  John  ;  for  a  supply  of  ammu- 
nition,  and  the  protection  of  a  naval  force  ;  and  for  aid  in 
the  reduction  of  Canada,  —  “  the  unhappy  fountain,”  they 
said,  “  from  which  issue  all  our  miseries.” 3 


1  Sept.  16,  the  ministers  of  Boston 
and  of  several  neighboring  towns  were 
invited  to  meet  the  General  Court, 
then  in  session,  to  pray  for  “  success 
to  the  forces  then  gone  forth,”  and 
“  the  day  was  spent  in  religious  ex- 
ercise.”  (Mass.  Prov.  Rec .,subdie.) 
September  18,  the  court  voted  to 
subscribe  the  Association  ”  for  the 
security  of  the  Iving’s  person.  (Ibid. ; 
comp.  Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
IV.  533.) 

2  Church,  Entertaining  Passages, 
&c.,  86  et  seq. 

3  September  16,  John  Nelson  (of 
■whomseeabove,Vol.  III.  581, 584)  pre- 


sented  himself  to  the  Privy  Council, 
“  and  said  that  he  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  ’91  in  attempting  to  settle 
Port  Royal  in  Acadia,  and  that  he 
had  been  prisoner  either  there  or  in 
France  now  almost  five  year3.”  He 
represented  Canada  as  powerless 
against  a  well-concerted  invasion, 
being  guarded,  two  years  before,  by 
no  more  than  four  hundred  soldiers. 
(Journals  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  sub 
die.)  The  Board  took  his  Statements 
into  consideration,  and  referred  them 
(November  20)  to  the  Privy  Council, 
from  which  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  received  attention.  —  For  für- 
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The  winter,  keeping  the  savages  inactive,  gave  to  the 
borderers  its  usual  repose,  and  the  approach  of  warm 
weather  brought  its  accustomed  calamities.  Early  in  the 
1697.  spring  a  band  of  marauders  made  a  successful 
March  15.  assault  upon  Haverhill.  One  of  the  captives 
whom  they  took  thence  was  Hannah  Dustin,  who  had 
borne  a  child  only  a  week  before.  Her  husband,  with 
their  other  children,  had  escaped.  Hei  captors  dashed 
out  the  infant’s  brains.  They  proceeded  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  on  their  retreat  towards  Canada,  when  they  told 
her  that,  on  their  reaching  one  of  their  own  camps,  she 
would  have  to  be  stripped  and  run  the  gantlet.  This  in- 
spired  her  with  a  desperate  resolution.  With  the  woman 
who  had  been  nursing  her,  she  was  in  the  custody  of  an 
Indian  party,  consisting  of  two  men,  three  women,  and 
seven  children,  who  had  also  in  Charge  an  English  boy, 
taken  prisoner  a  year  or  two  before.  She  enlisted  her 
companion  and  the  boy  in  her  scheme.  When  they  were 
halted  in  a  retired  spot,  they  watched  the  opportunity  of 
their  keepers  being  sound  asleep,  and  then,  with  rapid 
blows,  despatclied  with  their  own  hatchets  all  but  two,  — 
one  of  whom,  a  child  who  had  been  kind  to  them,  they 
intentionally  spared  ;  while  the  other,  a  woman  whom  they 
supposed  they  had  wounded  mortally,  revived  and  escaped. 
The  heroine  and  her  helpers  found  their  way  to  her  home 
before  the  end  of  spring,  bringing  the  scalps  of  their 

J une  8»  #  t  # 

teil  victims.  The  General  Court  expressed  their 
satisfaction  with  the  deed  by  a  present  of  fifty  pounds.1 

Exeter  owed  to  an  accident  its  preservation  from 

June  10. 

a  well-laid  plot  for  its  destruction.  A  party  of 

ther  particulars  of  Nclson’s  transac-  himself  as  impoverished  by  the  war. 
tions  with  the  French,  see  Murdoch,  One  half  of  the  money  was  given  to 
History  of  Nova  Scotia,  199  et  seq.  his  wife;  the  other  half  was  shared 
1  Mirick,  History  of  Haverhill,  86  between  Mary  Nelf  and  Samuel  Len- 
et  seq.  The  grant  of  the  General  erson,  her  companions.  (Mass.  Prov. 
Court  was  made  on  a  petition  of  the  Itec.)  Aug.  30, 1739,  the  Court  gave 
woman’s  husband,  who  represented  Mary  Neff’s  sou  200  acres  of  land. 
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Indians  were  lying  about  it  in  hiding-places  one  day,  in- 
tending  to  fall  upon  it  early  the  next  morning,  as  was  tlieir 
habit.  Some  women,  with  their  children,  had  gone  a  little 
way  out  of  the  town  to  gather  strawberries.  They  had 
been  told  that  it  was  imprudent,  and  some  persons  whose 
caution  they  had  neglected  fired  alarm-guns  to  frighten 
them.  This  caused  a  muster  of  the  men  ;  and  the  Indians, 
supposing  themselves  to  be  discovered,  decamped  in  haste. 
Major  Frost  of  Kittery,  a  Counsellor  of  the  Prov- 
ince,  and  formerly  colonel  of  the  militia  of  York  Ju'y 
County,  was  going  home  from  the  Sunday  worship  with 
his  wife  and  a  servant,  wlien  the  three  were  fired  upon  and 
killed  by  Indians,  who  lay  in  ambush  for  him  behind  a  log. 
At  York,  at  Wells,  and  at  Saco,  the  old  experience  of 
stealthy  murders  was  again  and  again  renewed.1 

But  a  greater  anxiety  of  the  time  related  to  a  different 
kind  of  Operation.  There  was  intelligence  that 

,  T_.  -  Alarm  of  a 

the  lvmg  of  r  rance  was  designing  to  send  a  strong  rrench  in- 
fleet  into  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  at  the  same  time  vasion' 
to  bring  fifteen  hundred  French  and  Indians  into  New 
England  across  the  northern  frontier.  There  was  nothing 
improbable  in  the  project,  which  was  afterwards  known  to 
have  been  in  fact  entertained.2  The  King  of  England  was 
so  circumstanced  that  he  could  not  do  much  for  his  Massa¬ 
chusetts  lieges,  even  if  he  cared  more  about  them  tlian  in 
truth  he  did  care.  He  was  pressing  for  a  peace,  and,  as 
things  stood  with  him,  not  a  guinea  nor  an  ounce  of  pow- 
der  could  be  spared  from  his  needs  in  Europe.  If  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  now  to  be  taken  care  of,  it  must  be  by  herseif. 
The  forts  were  repaired,  manned,  and  provisioned.  Com¬ 
panies  of  minute-men  were  enrolled.3  Five  hundred  men 
under  Major  March,  an  officer  of  the  best  reputation,  were 

1  Mather,  Magnalia,  VII.  91,  92;  8  A  letter  of  Stoughton  to  the 

Niles,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  XXVI.  Board  of  Trade,  of  Sept.  30, 1697,  and 
240,  &c.  a  letter  to  John  Nelson,  of  August  2, 

2  Charlevoix,  n.  217;  O’Calla-  set  forth  the  anxieties  and  the  activity 

ghan,  IX.  659  et  seq.  of  the  time.  (British  Colonial  Papers.) 
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Sept.  9. 


Dec.  10. 


sent  down  to  the  Kennebec,  wliich  was  thought  likeliest 
of  any  place  to  be  presently  the  seat  of  war.  Landing  at 
Damariscotta,  he  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  sava- 
ges,  whom  he  repulsed  after  a  bloody  fight,  in 
which  he  lost  twelve  or  thirteen  men.1 

This  was  a  few  days  only  before  the  conclusion 
Ryswick.  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  which  made  peace,  be- 
sept.  20.  tween  Trance  and  England.  Intelligence  of  that 
event,  which  gave  such  relief  to  New  England,  came  early 
in  the  winter.  But,  though  there  were  no  more 
battles  in  this  war,  there  was  not  yet  a  cessation 
of  murders,  pillages,  and  burnings.  At  Lancaster  a  party 
1G98  of  Indians  massacred  twenty  or  thirty  people,  with 
Febmary.  ^eir  minister.  Another  party  burned  several  houses 
at  Andover,  putting  to  death  a  number  of  the  inhabitants, 
—  amongr  whom  was  Chubb,  the  recent  commander  at  Pem- 
aquid,  —  and  carrying  away  others.  One  of  the  captives 
was  the  late  Governors  son,  Colonel  Bradstreet,  who,  how- 
ever,  escaped  when  the  marauders  were  closely  pursued.2 

But  the  Indians  had  been  learning  that,  by  reason  of  the 
peace  lately  made  in  Europe,3  they  could  no  longer  rely  on 
open  support  from  their  friends  in  Canada ;  and  without  it 
they  could  not  venture  to  persevere  in  their  rava- 

October.  J  ^  ,  ,  .  .  , 

ges.  Proposmg  to  make  a  new  Submission,  they 
sent  delegates  to  Pejepscot  on  the  Kennebec,  between 
whom  and  commissioners  from  Massachusetts 

PäCiflCR* 

tionwith  (Colonel  Phillips  and  Major  Converse)  a  treaty 
the iudians.  peace  was  concluded,  with  stipulations  such 

as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  make,  and,  as  soon  as 
they  dared,  to  violate.4  If  this  treaty  -sliould  prove 
more  binding  upon  them  tlian  earlier  ones,  it  would 
be  because  perfidy  appeared  less  safe,  or  because  French 


1G99. 
Jan.  7. 


1  Mather,  Magnalia,  VII.  92.  in  Canada  tili  May,  1698,  though  a 

2  Ibid. ,  92,  93;  Ilutch.,  II.  106.  rumor  of  it  had  reached  them  in 

3  Authentic  intelligence  of  the  February.  (Charlevoix,  II.  225.) 

peace  was  not  received  by  the  French  4  N.  H.  Prov.  Rec.,  II.  299. 
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solicitation  was  less  active.  Beginning  in  the  administra- 
tion  of  Andros,  this  grievous  war,  waged  by  the  tribes  of 
the  north-eastern  wilderness,  had  lasted  ten  years.  They 
had  taken,  and  either  held  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  or 
destroyed,  all  the  settlements  in  Maine,  with  three  excep- 
tions,  More  than  seven  hundred  Englishmen  were  killed, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  carried  into  captivity,  —  many 
of  them  never  to  return.  The  territory  which  Massachu¬ 
setts  had  bought  of  the  heir  of  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and 
been  endowed  with  by  King  William,  had  as  yet  proved 
hers  only  to  defend  at  heavy  cost  and  with  disastrous 
losses. 

In  the  midst  of  the  last  distresses  of  the  war,  the  time 
came  for  the  King’s  government  to  consider  of  limits  to  be 
imposed  on  the  legislation  of  provincial  Massachusetts. 
In  respect  to  the  earliest  enactments,  the  term  of 
three  years  allowed  by  the  charter  for  the  rejection  ^JpTovin- 
of  laws  was  about  to  expire.  Till  now  that  pro-  ^legisla' 
vision  had  been  suffered  to  remain  inoperative ; 
and,  encouraged  apparently  by  this  inaction  in  the  courtly 
circle,  the  provincial  General  Court  proceeded  with  confi- 
dence  in  their  new  legislation.  But  Somers  and  his  asso- 
ciates  in  King  William’s  cabinet  were  men  not  less  watchful 
than  those  who  presumed  upon  their  negligence.  With 
well-judging  prudence,  they  avoided  interposing  any  new 
provocation  tili  there  had  been  time  for  the  discontent  to 
subside,  which  was  produced  by  the  burial  of  the  old  char¬ 
ter  and  the  Substitution  for  it  of  a  System  comprehending 
Privileges  so  much  less  liberal.  In  good  season  the  minis- 
ters  took  up  that  work,  favored  also  not  a  little  by  the 
conditions  of  the  time ;  for  Massachusetts  was  enfeebled 
and  dispirited  by  the  calamities  of  the  woful  decade,  and 
her  shallow,  but  sometimes  obstinate,  Governor  had  yielded 
his  place  to  a  man  pliant  to  prerogative,  and  as  little  loving 
as  loved  by  his  fellow-citizens. 
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The  first  enactment  of  the  newly  constituted  Legislature 
1692  had  been  in  these  words  : 1  “  That  all  the  local  laws 
june  15.  reSpectively  ordered  and  made  by  the  late  Gover¬ 
nor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  and  the  late 
government  of  New  Plymouth,  being  not  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  England,  nor  inconsistent  with  the  present  Con¬ 
stitution  and  Settlement  by  their  Majesty’s  royal  charter, 
do  remain  and  continue  in  full  force  in  the  respective 
places  for  which  they  were  made  and  used  until  the  tenth 
of  November  next.”  When  that  day  arrived,  the 

Nov.  9.  .  .  ..  .. 

Provision  was  renewed  without  limitation  as  to 
time.  The  enactments  were  duly  certified  to  England ; 
and,  no  Opposition  being  for  the  present  manifested  there, 
the  Province  rejoiced  in  the  quiet  of  its  ancient  admin- 
istration,  and  looked  for  that  conclusion  of  three  years 
which  would  confirm  it  past  danger  of  recall.  But  the 
Privy  Council  counted  the  months  as  attentively  as  the 
Province,  and  just  before  the  end  of  the  three  years  it 
broke  its  delusive  silence.  It  disallowed  the  Act,  and 
directed  “  that  in  any  new  law  to  be  enacted  for  the  said 
purpose  the  laws  to  be  continued  be  therein  expressed  and 
particularly  specified.” 2 

This  beginning  was  unequivocally  significant  of  what 
was  to  follow.  Of  forty-five  Acts  passed  at  the  first  two 
1695.  sessions  of  the  provincial  Legislature,  fifteen  were 
Äug  22.  disalloM'ed  by  the  Privy  Council  in  one  busy  day.3 
One  “  for  the  erecting  of  a  naval  office  ”  was  thought  to 
encroach  on  the  Privileges  of  the  “  Commissioners  of  his 

1  Provincial  Acts  and  Resolves,  27.  2  Ibid.,  99,  100. 

—  One  observes  hcre  the  change  of  the  3  Journal  of  the  Privy  Council, 
enacting  clause  from  “  It  is  ordered  sub  die.  Somers,  as  Attorney- Gen- 
by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  eral,  had  the  business  in  hand  from 
Massachusetts  Bay,”  the  form  hith-  March  29  to  June  4.  (Journal  of  the 
erto  used,  to  “Be  it  ordered  and  Board  of  Trade  ;  comp.  Province 
enacted  by  the  Governor,  Council,  Laws,  I.  109,  110.  The  “  Observa- 
and  Representatives  convened  in  Gen-  tions  on  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts  ” 
eral  Assembly.”  smaek  strongly  of  Randolph.) 
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Majesty  s  Customs.  1  To  another,  “  for  incorporating  of 
Haivaid  College,  it  was  objected  that  “  no  power  was 
reserved  to  his  Majesty  to  appoint  visitors.”  2  The  “  Act 
setting  forth  General  Privileges,”  in  effect  a  Bill  of  Kiglits, 
declared  an  exemption  from  all  taxes  except  those  levied 
by  the  General  Court;  and  it  found  no  favor  with  the  pre- 
scient  wisdom  of  the  King’s  advisers,3  though  the  poor 
pretence  for  disallowing  it  was  only  an  objection  to  some 
provisions  of  detail,  and  the  great  question  was  not  faced. 
In  what  seems  bold  disregard  of  that  provision  of  the 


Provincial  Acts  and  Resolves,  the  uses  and  intents  of  and  according 

to  the  Acts  by  which  the  said  money 
tbid. ,  38,  39.  is  raised;  and  that  no  money  may  or 

^1.  attemptwas  ought  to  be  drawn  or  paid  out  of  the 

followed  up  by  the  passing,  June  7,  public  treasury  of  this  Province,  but 
1694  of  an  Act,  providing  “  (I)  that  by  warrant  or  order  of  the  Governor, 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  •with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
people  of  this  Province,  being  a  part  Council,  for  the  time  being,  express- 
of  the  Great  and  General  Court  or  ing  particularly  the  Act  by  which 
Assembly,  have,  by  their  Majesties’  the  said  money  was  raised,  and  for 
most  gracious  charter,  undoubted  what  particular  Service  the  same  is 
right  to  all  the  liberties  and  privi-  designed,  and  to  be  applied  pursuant 
leges  of  an  English  Assembly,  and  to  to  the  said  Act  or  Acts,  other  than 
have  and  use  freedom  of  debate  and  contingent  charges  for  the  Support  of 
suffrages  in  all  matters  proper  to  them  the  government  of  this  Province  for 
as  such;  and  the  choice  and  appoint-  the  time  being.”  (Ibid. ,  170.) 
ment  of  all  civil  officers,  not  particu-  This  was  before  the  Privy  Council 
larly  directed  to  and  enumerated  in  had  taken  up  the  Act  of  October 
the  charter,  doth  of  right  belong  to  1692.  It  was  immediately  after  the' 
the  Great  and  General  Court  or  As-  reception  of  Phips’s  recall  to  Eng- 
sembly ,  and  that,  when  and  so  often  land,  and  when  perhaps  it  was  ex- 
as  any  motion  is  made  to  the  House  pected  that  Dudley  would  succeed 
of  Representatives  for  the  granting  him.  This  Act,  too,  was  disallowed 
of  any  money  to  be  levied  of  the  by  the  Privy  Council  (Dec.  10, 1696), 
people  of  this  Province,  the  said  for  no  better  avowed  reason  than 
House  of  Representatives  ought  par-  that  the  previous  Act  “  for  the  set- 
ticularly  to  be  advised  what  uses  and  ting  forth  of  general  Privileges  ”  had 
improvement  such  money  is  to  be  “  already  been  repealed.  ”  (Provin- 
raised  for;  (2)  that  the  appointment  cial  Acts,  &c.,  170.)  But,  though 
and  estabhshment  of  all  salaries  of  dead,  it  yet  spoke,  and  continued  to 
any  officers  w'ithin  this  Province  be  do  substantial  Service.  It  was  a  pro- 
and  hereby  is  declared  to  belong  to  gramme ,  carefully  prepared,  for  fut- 
the  said  General  Court  or  Assembly;  ure  action;  and  it  was  faithfully 
and  that  no  public  money  be  or  ought  acted  upon  throughout  the  later 
to  be  disposed  of  by  His  Excellency  years. 
the  Governor,  and  Council,  but  for 
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charter,  which  granted  to  Massachusetts  men  “  all  liberties 

and  immunities  of  free  and  natural  subjects, . as 

if  they  and  every  of  them  were  born  within  our  realm  of 
England,”  the  “  Act  for  the  better  securing  the  libcrty 
of  the  subject,  and  for  prevention  of  illegal  imprison- 
ment,”  was  set  aside,  because  the  “  privilege  of  the  writ 
of  hctbeas  corpus  had  not  as  yet  been  granted  in  any  of 
his  Majesty’s  plantations.” 1  This  process  of  disallowance 
was  repeatedly  applied,  though  with  diminishing  frequency, 
to  the  provincial  legislation  of  the  first  eight  years. 

At  the  end  of  this  time,  when  Somers  had  gone  out  of 
office,  either  the  ministers  had  become  less  wary  or 
1,0°'  less  fastidious,  or  the  people  of  Massachusetts  had 
come  to  a  better  understanding  of  how  much  they  might 
undertake  for  their  own  benefit,  with  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  carrying  it  througli.  But  it  was  not  her  internal  legis¬ 
lation  alone  in  respect  to  which  Massachusetts  was  taken 
into  training  by  the  British  government,  at  this  important 
crisis.  The  whole  subject  of  colonial  management  attracted 
renewed  attention.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  co- 
commerciai  lonial  affairs,  which,  since  the  middle  of  the  reign 
administra-  0f  Charles  the  Second,  had  been  in  the  Charge  of  a 

tion. 

committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  were  now  again 
intrusted  to  a  special  board,  the  title  of  which,  “  The 
16%.  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations,” 
May  i5.  pa[nfuHy  indicated  the  policy  which  was  to  regu- 
late  colonial  government.2  This  authority  addressed  itself 
in  earnest  to  the  task  of  enforcing  the  Navigation  Laws, 
which  in  New  England  had  not  hitherto  had  considerable 
effect.  Bandolph  was  at  hand,  maliciously  anxious  to  fur- 
nish  the  board  with  suggestions  helpful  to  carry  out  their 
design.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  colonial  System  was 

1  Provincial  Aats  and  Resolves,  214. — May  9,  Sir  William  Trumbull 
95,  96.  (Pope’s  friend)  succeeded  Sir  John 

1  See  above,  Yol.  IV.  21;  comp.  Trenchard  aa  Secretary  of  State. 
Anderson,  History  of  Commerce,  II. 
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reinforced  by  new  Acts  of  Parliament,  wliich,  among  other 
strict  pro vi sions,  required  the  colonial  governors  to 
swear  that  they  would  use  their  utmost  diligence 
to  make  the  Navigation  Laws  effective,  and  gave  to  revenue 
officers  in  America  the  same  powers  with  which  they  were 
clothed  in  England.1  A  little  later  was  the  hard  law 
which  forbade  not  only  the  exportation  to  for- 
eign  parts,  but  the  conveying  into  any  other  plan- 
tation,  of  any  “  wool  or  manufactare  made  or  mixed  with 
wool,  being  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  of  the 
English  plantations  in  America.”2  A  Windsor  good-wife, 
Crossing  the  line  for  a  visit  to  her  gossip  at  Springfield, 
could  not  lawfully  take  a  ball  of  yarn  for  her  afternoon’s 
knitting.  In  Massachusetts  (by  a  provision,  now 
first  made  effective,  of  the  new  charter),  as  well 
as  in  the  other  Colonies,  Vice-Admiralty  courts  were  estab- 
lished,  with  prosecuting  and  executive  officers.3 

It  is  probable  that  considerations  incident  to  the  com- 
mercial  relations  of  the  Colonies  both  dictated  the  delay 
in  filling  the  place  vacated  by  Governor  Phips,  and  finally 
influenced  the  choice  of  his  successor.  As  long 
as  the  war  with  France  was  on  his  hands,  the  piups’s 
King  would  prefer  to  avoid  the  risk  of  displeasing  Buccessor- 
his  subjects  in  New  England,  who  were  disposed  to  take 
so  active  a  part  in  it ;  and  the  provisional  administration 


July  30. 


1  See  above,  Yol.  IY.  19,  notes 
4  5. 

’  2  Ibid.,  20. 

3  Privy  Council  Register,  sub  die. 
—  Douglas  says  (Summary,  I.  483) 
that  Wait  Winthrop,  appointed  May 
22,  1699,  was  the  first  Adiniralty 
Judge.  —  “  The  beginning  of  the  year 
1697  is  the  era  of  a  remarkable  cliange 
in  the  colonial  jurisprudence,  by  the 
erection  of  courts  of  Vice-Admiralty 
in  the  various  plantations.  In  the 
reign  of  William,  adjudications  by 
judges  of  the  civil  law  were  substitu- 
ted  for  the  trial  by  jury,  so  favorable 


to  the  interests  of  justice  and  of  free- 
dom.”  (Clialmers,  Annals,  &c.,  II. 
230.  The  volume,  never  published, 
is  in  manuscript,  in  Mr.  Sparks’s  Col¬ 
lection.)  “  Prior  to  the  Statute  of 
7th  and  8th  of  William  the  Third, 
there  existed  in  the  plantations  no  Ad- 
miralty  courts.  They  were  soon  after 
created  by  the  advice  of  the  Peers, 
who  considered  the  existence  of  the 
Acts  of  Navigation  dependent  on  their 
establishment. ”  (Chalmers’s  Letter 
to  Lord  Mansfield,  92,  in  manuscript 
in  the  Sparks  collection.) 
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was  well  enough  cared  for  by  the  loyal  and  punctilious 
Stoughton.  When  peace  again  brought  the  time  for  think- 
ing  of  the  succession,  Dudley  did  not  lose  sight  of  it  for 
bimself,  nor  feel  discouraged  on  account  of  bis  former  mis- 
behaviour  ;  for  that  Andros  and  his  friends  had  not  incurred 
the  King’s  permanent  displeasure  by  the  course  wbich  had 
made  them  hated  in  America,  had  been  proved  by  their 
subsequent  promotion.1  Coming  out  as  a  Counsellor  of 
New  York,  Dudley  had  been  made  Chief  Justice  of  that 
Colony,  and  as  such  had  presently  the  satisfaction  of  con- 
demning  Jacob  Leisler  to  death,2  for  proceedings  which, 
though  less  discreet,  were,  as  to  their  general  character, 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Massachusetts  patriots  who  had 
put  an  end  to  the  government  of  Andros.  Even  before 
Phips’s  recall,  Dudley  had  intrigued  in  England  for  the 
appointment  to  return  to  Boston  as  Governor.3  Ile  was 
not  without  love  for  bis  home,  and  that  arrangement  would 
further  have  promised  him  opportunity  to  gratify  his  re- 
venge,  while  its  provocations  were  still  recent.  But  the 
English  statesmen  could  not  bxit  be  aware  that  in  a  move- 
ment  in  which  conciliation  as  well  as  authority  must  have 
a  part,  Dudley  was  not  yet,  at  least,  the  proper  person  for 
their  Service.  Besides,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  the  old 
way  of  the  Boston  merchants  in  transacting  business,  and 
it  could  not  be  surely  knovvn  how  far  be  would  be  active 
in  correcting  it,  notwithstanding  his  present  position  of 
sycophancy.  Einding  the  prospect  discouraging.  —  the 
more  so  from  the  resolute  Opposition  of  Constantine 
Phipps 4  and  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  now  agents  for  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  —  he  contented  himself  for  the  present  with  the 

1  In  February,  1692,  Andros  was  tosucceed  Sir  William  Fliips.”  (Lut- 

appointed  Governor  of  Virginia,  trell’s  Diary,  for  March,  1695,  in 
(Privy  Council  Register  for  Feb.  11;  Ilist.  Mag.  for  1868,  p.  291.) 
Luttrell’s  Diary  in  Hist.  Mag.  for  4  Constantine  Phipps,  Attomey- 
1868,  p.  289.)  General  for  Ireland,  ancestor  of  the 

2  Chandler,  Criminal  Trials,  255  Marquesses  of  Normanby  of  the  pres- 

et  seq.  ent  day,  was  no  relation  of  the  Amer- 

s  “‘Captain  Dudley  Stands  fairest  ican  Sir  William  Phips. 
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appointment  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Tsle  of  Wight, 
which  place  lie  held  under  Lord  Cutts,  the  dashing  soldier 
of  Marlborough’s  wars,1  adding  to  it,  after  a  while,  a  seat 
in  Parliament. 

The  choice  of  a  successor  to  Governor  Phips  feil  on  the 
Earl  of  Bellomont.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  under  consideration  a 
re  Versal  of  the  attainder  of  Leisler,  he  had  imbibed  a  strong 
dislike  of  Dudley,  and  at  the  same  time  engaged  for  him- 
self  the  friendship  of  Phips  and  Ashurst.  In  the  autumn 
after  the  peace,  he  embarked  for  New  York  with  1697 
a  commission  constituting  him  Governor  of  that  November- 
Province,  and  of  New  Jersey  and  New  Hampshire,  as  well 
as  of  Massachusetts. 

Hitherto  all  the  Governors  of  Massachusetts  since  the 
settlement  had  been  either  original  immigrants  or  natives 
of  the  country.  Just  as  its  highest  office  was  to  be  occu- 
pied  for  the  first  time  by  a  person  unconnected  with  it, 
Simon  Bradstreet  died,  the  last  survivor  of  tliose 
founders  who  had  been  chosen  to  the  magistracy  arc  27‘ 
before  they  came  from  England.  When  he  emigrated,  he 
was  twenty-eight  years  old  ;  he  lived  to  complete  bis  ninety- 
fifth  year.  The  General  Court  voted  to  contribute 
a  hundred  pounds  towards  the  expenses  of  his  March31' 
burial,  “  in  consideration  of  his  long  and  extraordinary 
Service.”  He  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Colony ;  an  As¬ 
sistant  forty-six  years  ;  a  Commissioner  of  the  Confederacy 
twenty-four  times ;  Agent  to  England;  Deputy-Governor 
and  Governor ;  —  a  man  hardly  equal  to  the  most  difficult 
occasions,  but  patriotic,  faithful,  honest,  and  laborious, 
and  always  esteemed  and  trusted.  Not  often  has  a  human 
memory  been  laden  with  experiences  more  diversified.  A 

1  “  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  under  1703,  in  British  Colonial  Papers.) 
my  Lord  Cutts  as  Lieutenant- Go  rer-  Prora  this  it  appears  that  Dudley 
nor  nine  years  and  a  half,  which  time  returned  from  New  York  to  England 
he  was  in  Flanders.”  (Letter  of  as  early  as  the  autumn  of  1692. 
Dudley  to  John  Usher,  Nov.  28, 
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youth  passed  amidst  the  refinements  of  old  civilization  ; 
tlie  destitution  of  a  wildemess,  and  conflicts  with  savage 
men ;  the  growth  of  a  virtuous  and  vigorous  Common¬ 
wealth  ;  its  Subversion,  resurrection,  and  reorganization 
under  restricted  but  permanent  conditions,  —  such  was  the 
outline  of  nearly  a  century’s  events,  traced  by  the  recollec- 
tions  of  a  leading  actor  in  them.1 

1  “  The  only  surviving  antiquary  themselves,  and  all  its  spectators, 
of  us  Nov-Angles,  the  prime  Secre-  must  now  say,  ‘  Lo,  what  hath  God 
tary  and  Register  of  our  civil  and  done!’”  (Scottow,  Narrative  of  the 
sacred  records,  and  the  bifronted  Planting  of  the  Massachusetts  Col- 
Janus  who  saw  the  closure  of  the  old,  ony,  &c.  (1694),  Dedication  to  Brad- 
and  the  overture  of  this  New-Albion  street.)  — The  inscription  over  the 
•world  ;  one  who,  in  your  juvenile  Governors  grave  at  Salem  commem- 
strength,  engaged  you  all  to  raise  and  orates  him  as  having  been  “  vir  judicio 
build  up  the  arduöus  and  hazardous  Lynceario  praeditus,  quem  nec  num- 
etructure  of  this  then  despised  and  mus,  nec  honos  allexit;  regis  auctori- 
despicable  fabric:  so  as  its  observers  tatem  etpopuli  libertatem,  aequälance 
saidof  it,  ‘  What  will  thesefeeble  men  libravit;  religione  cordatus,  vitä  in- 
build?  If  a  fox  go  up,  he  shall  even  nocuus.” 
break  down  the  stone  wall;  ’  of  which 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  selection  of  Phips  to  be  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
was  expected  to  gratify  the  people  of  that  Province,  and  so 
to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  their  new  Constitution  of 
government.  Even  had  his  administration  been  much 
more  satisfactory  than  it  proved  to  be,  the  choice  of  his 
successor  would  not  have  been  dictated  by  the  same  con- 
siderations.  While  the  new  System  had  settled  itself,  and 
was  in  quiet  Operation,  the  home  supervision  of  the  Col- 
onies  had  been  changed  by  the  transfer  of  it  from 

~  J  .  1696. 

a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  ; 1  and  the  new  functionaries  naturally  desired  to  jus- 
tify  and  to  signalize  their  advancement  by  some  novelty  in 
the  energy  and  methods  of  their  proceeding.  Nor  could 
it  seem  amiss  to  inaugurate  their  business  by  committing 
the  administration  of  the  principal  Colony  to  a  man  of 
ability,  of  resolution,  and  of  high  social  standing. 

Two  needs  of  the  Colonies  seemed  to  demand  special 
attention  at  this  moment.  In  the  long  war  with 
France,  private  armed  ships  had  been  much  em-  BeUo_ 
ployed.  By  their  rüde  navigators  the  distinction 
between  privateersman  and  pirate  failed  of  being 
always  observed ;  and  it  was  said  that  there  was  some 
resort  of  freebooters  to  the  American  coast,  where  they 
had  advantages  for  eluding  detection  and  arrest.  Again, 
the  disappointments  and  disasters  of  the  war  in  America 
had  proved  at  what  a  great  disadvantage  the  English  were, 
notwithstanding  their  preponderance  in  numbers,  by  reason 


1  See  above,  21. 
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of  their  want  of  combination  under  one  head.  The  man¬ 
agement,  by  Nicholson  and  Fletcher,  of  affairs  with  the 
Indian  tribes  on  the  New  York  frontier,  had  not  been  satis- 
factory.  The  peace  just  made  in  fact  lasted  through  the 
period  of  Lord  Bellomont’s  Service.  But  from  the  first  it 
was  understood  to  be  of  uncertain  duration,  and,  against 
the  time  when  hostilities  should  be  renewed,  it  was  pru- 
dent  to  provide  for  a  better  handling  of  colonial  resources. 
The  scheme  of  a  general  government,  like  that  of  Andros’s 
rule,  or  even  more  comprehensive,  was  repeatedly  enter- 
tained  and  pressed.  But  objections  occurred,  partly  aris- 
ing  out  of  the  Charters;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  consolidation  which  could  well  be  made  for 
the  present  was  by  extending  over  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  the  authority  of  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire,  and  by  placing  him  in  command  of  the 
military  force  of  all  the  northern  Colonies.1 

It  was  indeed  impossible,.in  the  circumstances,  that  the 
peace  of  Ryswick  should  be  more  than  a  truce.  It  was  a 
truce  of  undetermined  length,  and»  of  imperfectly  defined 
conditions.  The  parties  did  not  mean  to  bury  their  quarrel ; 
they  but  wanted  respectively  a  resting-time  to  look  about 
them  to  reorganize  and  to  recruit.  The  cessation  from  arms 
probably  lasted  longer  than  any  of  them  anticipated.  That 
between  French  and  English  the  strife  was  only  adjourned, 
was  manifest  to  botli  the  late  belligerents.  An  article  of  the 


’  For  William  Penn’s  “  Scheme 
for  a  Union  of  the  Colonies  in  Amer¬ 
ica,”  see  O’Callaghan,  IV.  296 ; 
comp.  Edmund  Harrison,  Represen¬ 
tation  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Feb. 
1,  1697  (British  Colonial  Papers). 
Ile  wrote,  “  The  uniting  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  New  England  and  New  York 
is  of  the  utmost  necessity  for  the  good 
of  both.”  The  project  of  a  union 
was  not  without  favor  in  high  quarters 
in  Massachusetts.  ‘ ‘  Many  small  gov- 

ernments: . these  should  be 

united  under  one  government,  or 


rather  a  vicerov  sent  over  all.”  (Let¬ 
ter  of  Stephen  Sewall  to  Edward 
Hüll,  of  Nov.  2,  1696,  Ibid.)  Sir 
Henry  Ashurst  subscribed  his  name 
to  a  memorial  to  the  Lords  of  Trade 
in  favor  of  such  a  measure,  but  after- 
wards  withdrew  it.  (Journals  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  Feb.  8,  1697.) 
For  the  final  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion  by  the  Lords,  see  O’Callaghan, 
IV.  259.  The  plan  of  a  union  was 
discarded  Feb.  25,  1697.  (Ibid., 
261.) 
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treaty  provided  for  a  mutual  Institution  of  “  all  territories, 
Islands,  forts,  and  colonies,  wherever  situated,”  to  the  power 
which  possessed  them  before  the  war.  The  limits  of  Acadia 
were  not  now  described,  and  had  never  been  defined.  The 
French  always  held  that  that  province,  which  now  Frenchpre. 
reverted  to  them,  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  teusi0118- 
Kennebec ;  the  English  maintained  that  their  possession 
extended  eastward  to  the  St.  Croix,  and  that  accordingly 
all  between  the  Kennebec  and  the  St  Croix  was  now  part 
of  Massachusetts.  The  same  contradictory  interpretations 
included  the  right  to  the  allegiance  of  the  Indians  within 
the  disputed  territory,  and  the  right  to  take  fish  along  its 
coast  and  among  the  neighboring  Islands.  Yillebon,  the 
French  Governor  of  Acadia,  gave  formal  notice  to  1698- 
the  government  of  Massachusetts  that  he  was  in-  Sept-6- 
structed  to  assert  by  force  his  master’s  claiin  in  these  par- 
ticulars.1  It  was  especially  with  reference  to  this  contro- 
versy  that  the  home  government  was  at  different  times  so 
ui'gent  with  Massachusetts  to  keep  up  the  fort  at  Pemaquid, 
so  as  to  command  the  river  Penobscot. 

The  new  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Richard  Coote, 
grandson  of  Sir  Charles  Coote,  a  soldier  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  was  the  second  Baron  Coloony,  and  the  first  Earl  of 
Bellomont,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.2  He  was  now  sixty- 
two  years  old.  He  had  taken  a  serviceable  part  in  the 
measures  which  led  to  the  recent  Revolution,  but,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  new  Kingfs 
second  Parliament,  had  incurred  his  displeasure  by  mov- 
ing  an  impeachment  of  two  law  officers  of  the  crown  in 
Ireland.3  From  the  consequences  of  this  loss  of  favor 
he  was  relieved  by  the  friendship  of  Lord  Shrewsbury,4 

1  Letter  of  Stougliton  of  Oct.  24,  4  “  Compassion  will  not  permit 

1698.  (British  Colonial  Papers.)  me  to  refuse  seconding  what  my  Lord 

2  See  Burke,  Extinct  Peerage,  Sunderland  says  he  has  writ  to  your 

Art.  Bellomont.  Majesty  in  behalf  of  my  Lord  Bello- 

3  Hansard,  Parliamentary  History,  mont,  that  he  may  have  some  for- 

Y.  816.  feited  lands  in  Ireland.  His  condition 
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who  at  tliis  moment  stood  especially  high  in  the  royal 
graces,  by  reason  of  his  having  consented,  after  much 
1C94  solicitation,  to  resume  office,  for  which  acqui- 
Aprii  30.  escence  he  had  been  rewarded  with  a  duke- 
dom;  and  tlie  Kings  reconciliation  with  the  offender 
must  be  presumed  to  have  been  cordial,  since  it 
was  after  tlie  Duke  s  Intervention,  that  his  client 

was  raised  a  degree  in  the  peerage. 

1697  It  was  in  the  seventh  month  after  his  appoint- 
Aprii  8.  ment 1  that  Lord  Bellomont  left  England,  and  four 
or  five  months  more  passed  before  he  landed  at  New  \  ork, 
adverse  weather  having  driven  him  off  to  the  West 
The  Gover-  j  di  2  He  had  doubted  to  which  of  his  govern- 

nor’s  arri-  x  _  . 

vaiatNew  ments  he  should  repaii’  first.  He  had  learned  in 
Y°rki698.  London  that  “  the  merchants  and  others  belonging 
Apr112'  to  New  England  did  little  stomach  the  discourse 
that  had  been  about  the  towu  of  his  going  first  to  New 
York,  as  if  the  people  of  New  England  (who  are  the 
bigger  bodv  of  people,  and  far  more  considerable  than 
the  others)  were  thereby  slighted.”  “  Therefore  that  they 
1R07  might  not  take  it  ill  of  me,”  he  writes  in  a  memo- 
Aug.  26.  rjai  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  “  I  think  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  the  direction  of  your  Boaid,  01  of  the 
Lords  Justices,  to  which  of  those  Provinces  I  am  first  to 
go.  The  reasons  hinted  to  me  by  the  Lords  Justices  for 
my  repairing  first  to  New  York  are  chiefly  two  ;  namely, 

I  really  believe  is  necessitous  to  a  governraent,  even  under  these  hard- 
great  degree,  and  there  are  several  ships,  than  he  is.”  (The  Duke  of 
persons,  members  of  Parliament,  who  Shrewsbury  to  the  King,  June  11, 
lay  great  weight,  and  think  his  friends  1094,  in  the  Correspondence  of 
obliged  to  see  him  taken  care  of.  He  Charles  Talbot,  &c.,  40.) 
seems  to  the  world  to  have  been  dis-  1  Privy  Council  Journal,  mb  die. 
placed  for  a  reason  that  would  do  2  Letter  of  Lord  Bellomont  to  the 
your  Majesty  great  prejudice  to  have  Lords  of  Trade,  in  O  Oallaghan,  IV. 
it  believed  that  it  sticks  with  you  302.  —  At  the  end  of  the  year  (Dec. 
As  to  indiscretions,  sir,  I  will  not  be  18,  1697)  of  Lord  Bellomont  s  ap- 
answerable  for  him,  but  dare  engage  pointment,  James  Vernon  succecded 
that  no  man  living  is  more  faithful  Sir  William  I  rumbull  as  Secretary 
and  zealous  to  your  Majesty  and  your  of  State. 
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New  York’s  being  a  frontier,  and  my  being  to  supersede 
tbe  present  Governor  thereof.” 1 2 

Under  tlie  Lientenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts,  affairs 
proceeded  in  so  satisfactory  a  train,  that  tbe  superior  mag- 
istrate  did  not  consider  bis  immediate  presence  there  to  be 
needed ;  and  be  remained  at  New  York  a  full  year,  con- 
ducting  raeanwhile  an  active  correspondence  witb  Stough- 
ton.a  Wben  at  length,  however,  he  came  to 
Boston,  where  he  was  received  witb  a  warm  and 
generous  welcome,  it  was  evident  to  wbat  partv  1699- 

,  .  .  tr  J  May  26. 

bis  sympathies  inclined.  In  England,  while  be 
was  a  member  of  tbe  House  of  Commons,  he  had,  as 
has  beeil  told,  taken  an  active  part  in  proceedings  against 
Dudley  for  his  malicious  treatment  of  Leisler.  Influenced 
more  or  less  by  this  resentment,  be  was  inclined  to  treat 
Stoughton  with  coldness  as  Dudley’s  partisan,  and  to  con- 
fide  in  Elisba  Cooke  and  bis  friends.3 


1  British  Colonial  Papers,  Aug. 
26,  1697;  comp.  Ibid. ,  May  10. 

2  1697,  May  27,  Stoughton  an- 
nounced  the  Governor’s  appointment 

(General  Court  Record  sub  die) ;  and 
July  12  the  court  passed  a  vote  pro- 
yiding  for  his  reception.  (Ibid.) 
Dec.  16,  his  arrival  being  then  ex- 
pected,  two  Magistrates  (Wait  Win¬ 
throp  and  Elisha  Cooke)  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  (Penn  Towns- 
hend)  were  sent  to  New  York  to  greet 
him  and  carry  an  address.  (Ibid.) 
They  were  accompanied  by  a  chap- 
lain  (John  Rogers),  whom  the  court 
employed  to  take  care  of  their  spirit¬ 
ual  health.  —  April  12,  1699,  when 
Bellomont  had  at  last  given  notice  of 
his  iutention  to  come  to  Massachu¬ 
setts  froin  New  York,  Stoughton 
wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Ashurst  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  “  be  eased  of  the 
burdensome  care  and  fatigue  of  gov- 
ermnent,  which,”  he  says,  “  I  have 


been  so  long  obliged  to  undergo,  to 
the  no  little  impairment  of  the  health 
of  my  body.”  (British  Colonial 
Papers.) 

3  Eletcher,  of  New  York,  —  or  per- 
haps  it  was  Evans,  a  navy  officer ,  one  of 
Fletcher’s  satellites,  that  was  meant, 
—  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  frank 
vehemence  of  the  Earl’s  aristocratic 
contempt:  “  I  serve  the  King  in  the 
Station  I  am  in  honestly  and  with  my 
endeavors,  and  ’tis  hard  that  I  must 
be  so  barbarously  treated  by  such  an 
upstart  fellow,  the  son  of  a  shoe- 
maker  in  Ireland,  and  I  expect  from 
your  Lordships  justice.”  (Lord  Bel¬ 
lomont  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiral- 
ty,  Sept.  7,  1699,  in  British  Colonial 
Papers.)  The  Board  of  Trade  had 
received  charges  against  Fletcher  of 
complicity  with  the  pirates.  (Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Board  for  Sept.  15,  1698; 
comp.  O’Callaghan,  IV.  479  et  seq.) 
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.The  business  of  immediate  interest  in  Massachusetts  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival  there  of  Lord  Bellomont 
m/thfja-1  concerned  the  existing  judicial  System  of  the  Prov- 
diciary.  }nce>  ^ag  been  related  that  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Organization  under  the  new  charter  an  Act  was 
1692  passed  by  the  General  Court  “  for  the  Establishing 
N°v.  25.  0f  Judicatories  and  Courts  of  Justice  within  the 
Province.”  When,  just  before  the  expiration  of  the  three 
1695.  years  to  which  the  King’s  right  to  abrogate  the 
Äug.  22.  jaws  was  limited  by  the  charter,  his  Privy  Council 
went  to  work  on  the  early  provincial  legislation,  among 
the  thirteen  Acts  which  its  wakeful  jealousy  disallowed  out 
of  the  thirty-five  passed  at  the  second  session  of  the  first 
provincial  General  Court,  was  the  Act  “  for  the  Establish¬ 
ing  of  Judicatories.”  The  objection  to  it  was  that,  depart- 
ing  from  the  words  of  the  charter,  it  restricted  the  right 
of  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council  to  personal  actions  involv- 
ing  a  sum  exceeding  three  hundred  pounds.1 

Being  informed  of  this,  the  General  Court  re-enacted 
1696  their  law,  with  the  exception  of  the  obnoxious 
0ct-3-  clause,  and  of  a  provision  for  establishing  a  Court 
of  Equity.  This  Act  in  turn  was  disapproved  by  the  Privy 
1698  Council,  for  an  alleged  reason  which  seems  either 
Nov.  24.  noj.  Weighty  or  eise  not  perspicuously  expressed. 
It  is  not  unnatural  to  think  that  what  in  fact  influenced 
the  Council  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  language  in  which 
the  General  Court  had  withdrawn  the  exceptionable  enact- 
ment.  The  new  law  did  not  invest  the  suitor  with  an  un- 
limited  privilege  of  appeal,  which  was  what  the  English 
Ministry  wanted.  It  “  declared  void,  and  of  none  effect, 
the  section  or  paragraph  of  the  said  Act  providing  for 
liberty  of  appeal  unto  his  Majesty  in  Council,”  tlius  with- 
drawing  the  question  of  appeal  under  whatsoever  condi- 


1  Provincial  Acts  and  Resolves,  I.  73,  76;  comp.  217. 
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tions,  and  leaving  the  General  Court  unsustained  indeed 
by  the  crown  in  the  qualitication  which  it  had  sought  to 
obtain,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  uncommitted  by  any  action 
on  its  own  part  to  an  abatement  of  its  claim  to  complete 
exemption.1 

The  General  Court  tried  again.  They  passed  an  “  Act 
for  Establishing  uf  Courts,”  which  went  more  into  1697 
details,  but  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  June19- 
five  years  before.  1t  renewed  the  provision  restricting 
appeals  to  England  to  cases  of  pecuniary  importance.  It 
was  hoped,  perhaps,  that  the  Privy  Council  would  rather 
on  reflection  have  an  express  grant  of  appeals,  though  a 
limited  one,  than  have  the  whole  question  remain  open ; 
and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Council  sent  to  the  King 
a  “  Representation  and  Address  relating  to  appeals,  1698- 
and  praying  to  be  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  May- 
all  those  Privileges  granted  in  the  royal  charter.” 2  This 
Act  too  was,  however,  disallowed  in  England,  for 
the  alleged  reason  that,  inasmuch  as  it  granted  the  Nov'24" 
right  of  trial  by  jury  in  all  cases,  it  took  away  the  Option 
given  by  English  law  to  custom-house  officers,  respecting 
trial  by  an  Admiral ty  Court,  which  has  no  jury,  and  so 
interfered  with  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Navigation 
Laws.3  The  Superior  Court,  which  was  engaged  in  a  trial 
when  intelligence  to  this  effect  was  received,  im-  1699- 
mediately  dissolved  itself.4  It  is  likely  that  this  ApriI26- 
movement  hastened  Lord  Bellomont’s  journey  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  that  an  anticipation  of  it  was  the  cause  of 
the  General  Court’s  urgency  when  they  sent  to  1698 
New  York  an  Address  praying  that  he  would  “  be  Nov-22- 
pleased  to  favor  the  Province  with  his  presence . 

1  Provincial  Acts  and  Resolves,  4  Washburn,  Judicial  History  of 

I.  218,  249.  Massachusetts  (quoting  from  Sewall’s 

2  Privy  Council  Register  for  July  Diary),  154.  —  “The  courts  of  jus- 

16,  1698.  '  tice  have  fallen.”  (Belloraont ’s  speech 

3  Provincial  Acts  and  Resolves,  to  the  General  Court,  June  2,  1699.) 

I.  287. 
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so  soon  as  the  season  of  the  year  might  comfortably  admit 
his  undertaking  so  long  and  difficult  a  journey.  ”  1 

He  came  accordingly,  as  has  been  mentioned,  in  the 
16n9  following  spring,  and  in  his  first  speech  to  the 
june 2.  General  Court2  advised  a  re-enactment  of  the  law 
for  constituting  courts,  with  an  omission  of  the  obnoxious 
Provision  ;  and  that  step  was  immediately  taken, 
June26'  so  far  as  that  all  reference  to  appeals  was  avoided, 
and  that  question  was  relegated  to  future  consideiation. 
Certain  Chancery  powers  were  at  the  same  time  gn  en  to 
that  court  and  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  it  was 
now  declared  that  the  Superior  Court  was  to  have  juiisdic- 
tion  “  as  fully  and  amply,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  what- 
soever,  as  the  Courts  of  King  s  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and 
Exchequer,  witliin  his  Majesty’s  kingdom  of  England,  have 
or  ought  to  have.”  4  he  British  ministry  made  no  fuither 
objection,  and  thus  at  length  the  judicial  System  of  the 
Province  was  permanently  established.3 * * * *  For  the  admin- 
istration  of  Admiralty  powers,  which,  exercised  by  the 
Assistants  under  the  colonial  charter,  had,  under  the 
charter  of  King  AVilliam,  been  reserved  to  the  ciown, 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  proceeded  to 

1  Mass.  Archives,  CVI.  430.  tended,  with  out  doubt,  to  serve  the 

2  Lord  Bellomont  introduced  the  ends  of  popery.  It  is  too  well  known 
practice  of  Speeches  by  the  Governor  what  iuterest  that  King  favored,  who 
to  the  General  Court.  In  the  exuber-  parted  with  Nova  Scotia,  and  of  what 
ance  of  his  zeal  for  King  William,  and  religion  he  died.”  This  was  delicate 
in  his  confidence  that  the  sentiment  ground  for  the  courtiers  of  the  Dutch 
would  he  well  received  in  Massachu-  King.  Reflections  on  the  policy  of 
setts,  he  made  free  to  comment  on  James  the  Second  and  his  brother 
preceding  reigns,  as  the  reigns  of  were  reflections  on  not  a  few  persons 
monarchs  who  had  “  plotted  aud  con-  now  sitting  in  high  seats  about  the 
trived  to  undermine  and  subvert  our  nephew  of  those  monarchs.  The 
religion,  laws,  and  liberties.”  And  Board  of  Trade  sent  the  Governor  a 

in  his  speech  the  next  year  he  recurred  caution  (April  11 ,  1700) ,  which  came 

to  the  topic,  declaring  that  “  the  part-  too  late  to  serve  its  purpose,  “  not  to 

ing  with  Canada  to  the  French  [by  reflect  on  preceding  reigns.”  (Brit- 

the  treaty  of  Breda],  and  the  eastem  ish  Colonial  Papers.) 

country, . were  most  execra-  8  Provincial  Acts  and  Resolves, 

ble  treacheries  to  England,  aud  in-  I.  3G7-375;  4G5. 
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constitute  a  court  of  Vice-Admiralty  for  New  England  and 
New  York,  with  a  King’s  Advocate,  a  Registrar,  and  a 
Marshai.  The  common-law  courts  claimed  a  right  as 
recognized  by  the  charter,  and  confirmed  by  the  law,  to 
revise  the  decisions  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  which  had 
the  important  function  of  trying  offences  against  the  Laws 
of  Trade ;  and  this  conflict  of  jurisdiction  finally  led  to 
important  complications. 

While  affairs  in  Massachusetts  were  in  loyal  and  com- 
petent  hands,  and  could  proceed  satisfactorily  without  the 
Governors  personal  attention,  New  York  was  torn  by  fac- 
tions,  and  never  free  from  danger  from  the  excitable  Indians 
on  the  Western  frontier,  who  were  now  also  exasperated  at 
having  been  deserted  by  the  English  in  the  late  treaty,  and 
left  unaided  to  provide  for  their  own  protection  against  the 
French  of  Canada.  Lord  Bellomont  remained  in  1700 
Massachusetts  only  fourteen  months.  While  he  June' 
was  there,  he  used  laudable  diligence  in  preparing  himself 
to  make  reports  to  his  superiors  on  the  condition  of  his 
Province  ;  but,  as  was  to  have  been  expected  from 

.  r  r  Lord  Bello- 

his  own  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  country,  mont’s  im- 
and  the  little  time  at  his  disposal  for  inquiry,  the  mmsLuu-* 
information  which  he  communicated  was  by  no  setts' 
ineans  exact.1  He  informed  the  Lords  of  Trade  that  the 


1  Letter  of  Lord  Bellomont  to  the 
Lords  of  Trade,  of  Aug.  28,  1G99. 
(British  Colonial  Papers.)  Comp, 
his  letter  to  the  Lords  of  April  20, 
1700,  in  O’Callaghan,  IV.  638:  “  I 
pretend  to  be  able  'to  demonstrate 
that  if  the  Five  Nations  should  at 
any  time,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Eastern  Indians  and  those  that  live 
within  these  plantations,  revolt  from 
the  English  to  the  French,  they  would 
in  a  short  time  drive  us  quite  out  of 
this  continent ;  and  the  reason  is 
plain,  for  their  way  of  fight  is  not 
to  come  hand  to  hand,  or  to  present 
their  bodies  to  their  enemies,  but 


they  lie  skulking  in  the  woods  behind 
bushes,  and  flat  on  their  beilies,  and 
if  those  they  shoot  at  drop,  then  they 
run  and  scalp  them,  but  if  they  per- 
ceive  they  have  missed  their  shot, 
they  run  away  without  being  so  much 
as  seen  (for  the  most  part)  by  those 
they  shoot  at;  and  ’tis  to  as  much 
purpose  to  pursue  them  in  the  thick 
woods  as  to  pursue  birds  that  are  on 
the  wing.  They  laugh  at  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  for  exposing  their 
bodies  in  fight,  and  call  them  fools. 
At  my  first  coming  hither,  I  used  to 
ridicule  the  people  here  for  suffering 
three  or  four  hundred  Indians  to  cufc 
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eastem  tribes  had  not  above  “  tbree  hundred  fighting 
men,”  yet  that  they  had  broken  up  a  thousand  families 
of  English  settlers.  He  represented  that  “  the  Province 
of  Maine,  a  noble  country,  had  been  destroyed  in  the  late 
war,”  and  that  there  were  “  no  thoughts  of  repeopling  it ; 
the  people  were  not  public-spirited  enough.”  He  distin- 
guished  a  portion  of  the  Council  as  “  the  sour  pait.  He 
reported  them  as  saying  that  “  they  were  too  much  cramped 
in  their  liberties  already,”  and  he  complained  that  a  bill 
relating  to  piracy,  especially  a  clause  punishing  it  with 
death,  “  would  not  go  down  with  them  by  any  means.” 
He  had  had  a  sharp  dispute  with  the  Council  about  their 
alleged  right  to  a  share  in  the  appointment  of  certain  offi- 
cers.  Sir  William  Phips  had  been  weak  enough,  he  said, 
to  yield  that  point  to  them ;  and  Stoughton  had  done  the 
same,  though  not  without  a  protest.  Lhe  Governor  was 
honorable,  frank,  and  sensitive,  perhaps  over-confident, 
perhaps  not  without  arrogance.  The  sight  of  knavery 
in  others  enraged  him,  and  he  could  not  endure  to  be 
himself  suspected  of  any  indirection.  He  was  genial  and 
good-natured,  and  was  esteemed  to  be  not  ungenerously 
disposed  towards  the  people  whom  he  came  to  rule.  For 
his  short  Service  the  General  Court  made  him  two  grants 
of  a  thousand  pounds  each  ; 1  a  greater  liberality  than  was 

off  five  times  their  number  of  them  ;  Governor  was  steadily  maintained. 
but  I  was  soon  convinced  that  it  was  When,  in  1694,  the  Court  made  a 
not  altogether  the  want  of  courage  grant  to  Phips  of  five  hundred  pounds 
and  conduct  in  the  English  that  gave  “  for  his  great  Service  in  the  govern- 
the  advantage  to  the  Indians  this  last  ment  the  last  year,”  it  was  not  tili 
war,  but  chiefly  the  Indians’  manner  the  day  after  they  had  passed  the 
of  birding  (as  I  may  call  it)  the  Eng-  “  Act  for  the  setting  forth  of  General 
lish,  and  using  the  advantage  of  the  Privileges,”  declaring  such  grants  to 
woods  and  fastnesses  for  shooting,  be  within  their  own  unshared  discre- 
and  then  sheltering  themselves.  tion.  (Ibid.,  170,  174.) 

1  July  14,  1699,  and  July  4,  1700.  No  grant  was  made  to  Stoughton 
(Provincial  Laws  and  ltesolves,  I.  394,  while  he  was  acting  Governor,  because 
437.)  Each  Act  explicitly  declares  in  Belloinont’s  coinmission  he  was  in- 
the  grant  to  be  “  a  present.”  From  structed  during  his  absence  from  the 
the  first  the  ground  assumed  by  the  seat  of  his  government  to  allow  half 
Province  against  a  fixed  salary  for  the  of  his  emoluments  to  the  Lieutenant- 
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ever  shown  to  a  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  before  or 
smce  his  time.  They  overrated  the  extent  of  his  friend- 
ship  for  them.  They  might  have  been  less  liberal,  had 
the}  known  of  his  writing  home  that  in  his  government 
he  wanted  persons,  employed  in  the  King’s  Service  in  all 
ranks,  “  from  the  Governor  to  the  meanest  officer,”  to  be 
“  not  men  of  the  country,  but  Englishmen.”  1 

A  present  of  a  thousand  pounds  of  the  provincial  cur¬ 
rency,  made  to  him  by  the  General  Court,  Lord 
Bellomont  said,  was  equivalent  to  no  more  than  tQhuee^r°_f 
seven  hundred  pounds  sterling,  whereas,  before  nor’88UP- 
leaving  England,  he  had  been  led  to  expect  a  ^ 
regulär  salary  of  twelve  hundred  pounds.  “  I  never  did,” 
he  writes,  “  nor  ever  will  ask  them  any  thing,  and  it 
troubles  me  that  I  am  on  so  precarious  a  foot  for  a 
salary  for  this  government.” 2  This  complaint  being  com- 
municated  by  the  Lords  of  Trade  to  the  agent  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Sir  Henry  “  said  he  believed  the  Council  and  the 
Assembly  would  not  consent  to  settle  a  salary  upon  1700 
all  Governors  for  the  future  ;  but  that  if  his  Maj-  Jan-31- 
esty  should  be  pleased  to  write  to  them,  or  if  this  Board 
should  do  it,  he  doubted  not  but  that  they  might  be  per- 
suaded  to  settle  a  suitable  salary  upon  the  Earl  of  Bello¬ 
mont  during  his  government.”  3 

Governor.  (Journal  of  the  Board  of  want  of  a  house,  and  obliged  to  pay 
Trade  for  Oct.  1,  1695.)  £100  a  year  for  one,  besides  the  liire 

Letter  of  Lord  Bellomont  to  the  of  a  stable.  There  is  a  very  good 
Lords  of  Irade,  of  April  23,1700.  house-plot  where  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
(British  Colonial  Papers.)  Again,  had  lived,  staiiding  on  the  best  part 
he  writes  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admi-  of  the  town.  £3000  would  build  a 
ralty ,  Sept.  t,  1699,  that  he  has  ap-  good  house  and  offices,  —  not  much, 
pcdnted  for  King’s  Advocate  in  the  considering  that  building  here  is  at 
Admi  ralty  Courts  of  New  Hampshire  least  a  third  dearer  than  in  London.” 
and  Rhode  Island  “  Thomas  Newton,  8  Letter  of  Sir  Henry  Ashurst  in 
an  Englishman  born,  which  I  confess  British  Colonial  Papers.  Perhaps, 
is  one  quality  I  shall  always  desire  to  as  the  demand  was  not  yet  pressed, 
meet  with  in  men  that  I  recommend  the  Court  was  not  averse  to  the 
to  employinent  in  these  plantations.”  agent’s  using  this  compliant  lan- 
2  Letter  of  Aug.  28, 1699,  in  Brit-  guage,  as  long  as  he  did  it  on  his 
ish  Colonial  Papers.  —  He  adds  that  own  responsibility  alone. 
he  is  ‘ 1  put  to  great  inconvenience  for 
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Tims  early  the  dispute  was  announcing  itself,  which 
continued  with.  intermissions  for  nearly  half  a  Century,  and 
which  was  at  last  decided  in  favor  of  the  Province  by  the 
parent  governments  desisting  from  its  pietension.  hrom 
the  time  of  the  conception  of  the  arrangement  for  Lord 
Bellomont  to  go  to  America,  before  the  institution  ot  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  project  of  a  stated  Provision  for  the 
colonial  Governors  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  British 
Ministry.  The  Lords  Justices,  during  an  absence  of  the 
1G95  King  upon  the  continent,  resolved  “  that  the  Gov- 

juiy  i6.  ern0rs  in  America  should . not  be  left  to 

depend  solely  on  bcnevolence  of  assemblies  for  their 
support,’’  while  they  did  “  not  tliink  that  the  chaige 
should  be  laid  on  revenue  in  England;  it  might  be  an 
ill  precedent.” 1 2  Immediately  on  his  appointment,  he 
1697  represented  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  the  fitness 
Apni  iS.  u  tjiat  a  Salary  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  those 
governments  might  be  proposed  for  him  to  the  King. 

1700  After  two  years’  experience  of  his  American  gov- 
July  15.  ernments,  he  wrote  to  the  Lords  that  his  “  appoint- 
ments  were  so  very  narrow  that  he  could  not  live  on 
them  ;  ”  that  he  was  the  “  pensioner  ”  of  the  •  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  “  just  as  long  as  they  pleased. 


1  British  Colonial  Papers.  —  Lord 
Bellomont’s  instructions  were  “  the 
usual  instructions  given  to  Governors 
of  Massachusetts,  with  the  addition 
of  the  usual  clause  for  restraining  the 
Governor  for  accepting  money  given 
by  the  Assembly  without  the  lving’s 
leave.”  (Journal  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  Oct.  1,  1605.)  Accordingly 
this  leave  was  expressly  given  in  his 
case.  (Provincial  Laws  and  Resolves, 
I.  766,  777.) 

2  British  Colonial  Papers.  Comp. 
Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
July  4,  1695.  —  Writing  to  Popple, 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  April  14, 
1697,  Lord  Bellomont  specifies  £1200 


as  a  proper  salary  for  Massachusetts 
to  pay,  and  says,  as  to  the  style  he 
should  live  in,  that  “  it  will  be  ex- 
pected  he  should  make  somewhat  a 
better  figure  than  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
did.”  (Ibid. ;  comp,  a  Representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  to  the 
King,  in  O’Callaghan,  IV.  263.) 

3  British  Colonial  Papers. — Yethe 
found  his  government  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  the  most  comfortable  of  the 
three.  Stoughton  and  Addin'gton 
were  “very  assistant”  to  him,  and 
he  “  would  rather  govern  four  such 
provinces  as  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
than  New  York.” 
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The  Board  agreed  with  him  that  he  was  not  made  as  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  Court  as  was  desirable,  and  remarked  on 
the  contumacy  of  “  the  only  Province  depending  immedi- 
ately  on  the  King  which  had  not  settled  an  allowance  on 
the  Governor,”  while  it  was  “  able  the  better  to  do  that, 
and  build  a  house  for  the  Governor,  because  they  were 
not  in  debt.”  1 

One  consideration  known  to  have  had  weight  in  the 
selection  of  Lord  Bellomont  for  the  chief  administration 
in  America  related  to  the  piracies  believed  to  have  been 
committed  by  vessels  equipped  in  or  resorting  to  the  ports 
of  that  country.2  Already,  before  his  lordship’s  arrival, 
Stoughton  had  instituted  inquiries  respecting  these  Q  for 
crimes.  A  ship  of  three  or  four  hundred  tons,  Plates  in 
called  the  “  Adventure,”  came  in  suspicious  cir-  em  coio- 
cumstances  into  Narragansett  Bay.  Taking  alarm  wes' 
at  some  circumstances  of  their  reception,  the  crew  landed 
and  dispersed  into  the  country.  The  captain,  named 
Bradish,  and  ten  others,  were  arrested  in  Massachusetts.3 
From  them  it  was  learned  that  the  vessel,  then  mountin2 
twenty-two  guns,  had  a  year  before  sailed  from  1698 
Gravesend  for  Borneo,  on  a  trading  voyage  for  March16- 
some  London  merchants ;  and  that,  after  they  had  been 
six  months  at  sea,  part  of  the  Company,  twenty-five  or 
twenty-six  in  number,  conspired  to  seize  the  ship,  left  the 
master  with  the  rest  of  the  crew  and  passengers  on  an 
island,  and  chose  the  boatswain’s  mate  to  be  their  captain. 
After  a  division  of  the  plunder,  which  yielded  to  each 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  money,  besides  a 
share  in  other  valuable  property,  they  sought  a  place 

1  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade  8  Bradish  escaped,  with  the  con- 

for  April  11,  1700;  comp.  Ibid.  for  nivance,  as  was  believed,  of  the  gaoler 
June  12,  22.  (O’Callaghan,  IV.  585),  but  was 

2  See  e.g.  the  letter  of  the  Lords  briskly  hunted  for  and  retaken. 

of  Trade,  of  March  21,  1698,  to  Lord  (Letter  of  Lord  Bellomont  of  Oct. 
Bellomont,  in  O’Callaghan,  IV.  299;  24,  1699,  in  British  Colonial  Papers.) 
eomp.  his  letters  to  the  Lords  of  Feb.  16,  1700,  he  was  sent  to  England 
Trade,  Ibid.,  304,  307,  309.  with  Kidd.  (Sewall's  Diary.) 
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where  they  miglit  land  and  disperse  without  observation. 

1699  At  the  end  of  a  year  from  their  going  to  sea,  the 
March  i9.  rovers  had  made  a  port  at  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island,  where  they  deposited  some  of  their  booty,  while 
they  should  make  further  observations.  Proceeding  thence 
to  Block  Island,  they  toolc  the  alarm  which  occasioned 
their  dispersion  and  fiight.1 

In  respect  to  another  crirninal,  the  activity  of  Lord  Bel- 
lomont  was  stimulated  by  a  personal  interest.  William 
Kidd  was  the  pirate  whom  he  was  especially  de- 
X16  sirous  to  get  into  his  hands.  Four  or  five  years 
Kidd'  before,  the  Governor  had  become  interested  in  an 
enterprise  for  Clearing  the  eastern  seas  of  piratical  cruisers 
which  were  preying  there  on  European  commerce.  In 
London  he  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Colonel 
Robert  Livingston,  of  New  York,  and  took  “  occasion  to 
mention  to  this  gentleman  the  scandal  which  lay  upon 
New  York  in  respect  to  the  encouragement  and  retreat 
which  pirates  found  there.”  At  a  subsequent  interview, 
Livingston  “  said  he  had  spoke  with  one  Captain  William 
Kidd,  lately  come  from  New  York  in  a  sloop  of  his  own 
upon  the  account  of  trade,2  who  told  him  that  he  knew 
most  of  the  principal  men  who  had  been  abroad  roving, 
and  divers  who  had  lately  gone  out,  and  likewise  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  places  where  they  usually  made  their 
rendezvous,  and  that  he  would  undertake  to  seize  most  of 
them,  in  case  he  might  be  employed  in  one  of  the  King  s 
ships,  a  good  sailer  of  about  thirty  guns,  and  might  have 

a  hundred  and  fifty  men . Livingston  affirmed  that 

Kidd  was  a  bold  and  honest  man . The  King  was 

1  Stoughton’s  letter  of  April  12,  Quebec,  he  and  another  shipmaster 
1699,  to  Vernon,  Secretary  of  State,  received  commissions  from  Bradstreet 
(Hutch.  Hist.,  II.  116,  note.)  and  his  Council,  “  for  going  forth  on 

*  Kidd  was  known  and  well  re-  their  Majesties’  Service,  to  suppress 
puted  in  Massachusetts  earlier  than  an  enemy  privateer  now  upon  this 
this  time.  June  8,  1691,  within  the  coast.”  (Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  XXI 
year  after  Phips’s  disaster  before  122.) 
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made  acquainted  with  the  proposal  by  the  Earl  of  Bello- 
mont,  which  he  was  pleased  to  think  very  necessary  to 
be  immediately  considered,  because  about  that  time  divers 
informations  upon  oath  had  been  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  several  vessels  gone  and  a-going  from  Bermuda, 
New  York,  Rhode  Island,  etc.,  upon  piratical  designs. 

. His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  consult  the  Admiralty 

on  this  occasion ;  but  the  war  employing  all  the  King’s 
ships  which  were  in  a  condition  for  service,  and  the  great 
want  of  seamen,  notwithstanding  the  press  and  all  other 
means  used,  together  with  the  remoteness  of  the  voyage, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  meeting  with  the  pirates,  or  taking 
them  though  they  might  be  found  out,’’  occasioned  after 
some  deliberation  the  laying  aside  of  this  project  as  im- 
practicable  at  that  time.1 

Lord  Bellomont  then  proposed  the  fitting  out  of  a  pri- 
vateer,  which  he  insisted  would  prove  a  profitable  specula- 
tion.  This  enterprise  he  succeeded  in  carrying  into  effect.2 
Several  of  the  first  men  of  the  kingdom,  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
(first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty),  Somers  (Lord  Chancellor), 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Earl  of  Romney,  took  shares, 
and  the  King  was  to  have  a  tenth  part  of  the  profits  1696 
of  the  cruise.  Kidd  obtained  a  commission  under  AprU- 
the  Great  Seal  for  his  ship,  and  went  to  sea  from  Plymouth 
with  a  small  crew.  He  crossed  to  New  York,  • 

whence,  having  there,  with  Governor  Fletcher’s  Sl?ptember- 
help,  increased  his  Company  to  the  number  of  a  1697 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  he  sailed  for  the  eastern  February- 
seas.3 

1  “  A  Full  Account  of  the  Pro-  able  fortune,  by  whom  he  had  a 
ceedings  in  relation  to  Captain  Kidd,  child.”  (Ibid.)  He  was  a  Scots- 
in  two  letters  written  by  a  Person  man  by  birtb.  (O’Callaghan,  IV. 
of  Quality,”  pp.  3,  4.  —  Livingston  583.) 

”  affirmed  to  the  Earl  that  Kidd  was  2  The  Articles  of  Agreement  by 
a  settled  inhabitant  at  New  York,  Bellomont  and  Livingston  with  Kidd 
lived  regularly,  had  a  competent  (Oct.  10,  1695)  are  in  O’Callaghan, 
estate  of  his  own,  and  had  married  IV.  762  et  seq. ;  comp.  815. 
at  New  York  a  wife  with  a  consider-  3  Livingston  afterwards  told  Lord 
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But  either  Kidd  had  been  a  rogue  from  the  beginning, 
or  the  new  temptations  which  he  encountered  were  too 
much  for  bis  little  virtue.  The  times  of  Brake  and  Haw- 
kins  were  not  distant,  and  the  morals  of  the  seas  were  far 
from  being  settled.  Madagascar  and  Borneo  were  a  great 
way  from  the  country  where  English  evil-doers  might  be 
called  to  account,  and  there  were  richer  prizes  along  their 
coasts  than  the  paltry  vessels  of  their  native  thieves.  Kidd 
was  not  long  in  seeing  that  his  good  ship  would  be  less 
gainfully  employed  in  hunting  pirates  than  in  piracy.  At 
first  he  was  timid,  if  he  had  ceased  to  be  scrupulous,  and 
he  contented  himself  with  taking  the  ships  of  Asiatics, 
whose  sovereigns  would  not  be  likely  ’to  bring  their  com- 
plaints  to  the  ear  of  his.  But  use  lessens  marvel.  Pres- 
ently  he  became  the  terror  of  the  Indian  commerce  of  the 
Portuguese.  As  he  grew  reckless,  he  grew  savage.  He 
landed  with  his  brutes  for  expeditions  of  burning  and 
massacre.  He  scourged  his  prisoners  to  make  them  reveal 
the  hiding-places  of  their  rupees.  When  the  news  of  his 
doings  came  slowly  to  London,  the  merchants  were  con- 


Bellomont  that  this  successful  enlist- 
ment  was  owiug  to  a  criminal  arrange- 
ment  between  Kidd  and  Governor 
Fletcher  of  New  York.  “  Kidd 
obliged  himself  to  give  Fletcher 

£10,000  if  he  made  avoyage . 

Colonel  Fletcher  suffered  and  coun- 
tenanced  Ividd’s  beating  for  volun- 
teers  in  this  town,  and  taking  with 
him  about  a  hundred  able  sailors.” 
Fletcher  was  formally  arraigned  (Jan. 
31,  1699)  before  the  Board  for  his 
criminal  practices  with  the  pirates. 
(Extract  from  Luttrell’s  Diary  in 
“  Ilistorical  Magazine”  for  1868, 
292.)  Lord  Bellomont’s  agency  in 
prouioting  Kidd  was  a  subject  to  him 
of  sore  mortification  and  uneasiness. 
“  I  never  saw  him,”  he  says  [that 
is,  in  London],  “  above  thrice.  Mr. 
Livingston  came  with  him  every 
time  to  my  house  in  Dover  Street.  ’  ’ 


(O’Callagban,  IV.  759,  760  ;  comp. 
815.)  “  If  I  have  served  the  King 

and  interest  of  England  here,  I  am 
sure  I  have  been  strangely  rewarded 
there.”  (Ibid. ,  725.)  Nobody,  how- 
ever,  was  hostile  to  Lord  Bellomont. 
It  was  Somers  and  his  friends  that 
he  had  to  sulfer  for. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  inaccuracy 
of  some  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  State¬ 
ments  respecting  Lord  Bellomont’s 
connection  with  Kidd  (History  of 
England,  V.  246  et  seq.),  when  such 
good  authorities  were  accessible  to 
him  as  the  reports  of  Kidd ’s  trials 
(State  Trials,  XIV.  123  et  seq.)  and 
the  “Account  of  the  Proceedings,” 
&c.,  above-quoted.  This  work,  a 
warm  vindication  and  panegyric  of 
Lord  Bellomont,  breathes  the  vehe¬ 
ment  spirit  of  the  time. 
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cerued  for  what  had  been  done,  and  distressed  by  fear 
lest  their  turn  should  come  next.  The  members  of  the 
East  India  Company  were  agliast  in  view  of  the  retaliation 
to  which  such  freedoms  on  an  Englishman’s  part  might 
expose  their  feeble  factories.1  The  Lords  of  Trade  sent 
Orders  to  those  in  authority  in  the  foreign  possessions  of 
England  to  keep  a  look-out  for  the  ravager.  Lord  Bello- 
mont’s  past  agency  in  Kidd’s  promotion  imposed  on  him 
a  special  responsibility.  The  matter  had  assumed  a  high 
political  importance.  The  jealous  mood  of  England,  at 
the  time  when  Parliament  had  refused  the  King’s  request 
to  retain  his  Dutch  guards,  and  was  meditating  an  impeach- 
ment  of  Lord  Somers,  fastened  upon  Kidd’s  crimes  as  a 
means  of  bringing  odium  on  the  Whig  leaders.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  a  resolve  was  proposed,  and  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  less  than  fifty  votes,  that  the  affixiug  by 
Somers  of  the  Great  Seal  to  Kidd’s  letters-patent  was 
“  dishonorable  to  the  King,  against  the  law  of  nations, 
contrary  to  the  Statutes  of  the  realm,  an  invasion  of  prop- 
erty,  and  destructive  of  trade  and  commerce.” 2  Even  the 
King’s  august  name  was  brought  rudely  into  the  question, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  stockholder  in  a  pirate  ship. 


1  The  East  India  Company  com- 
plained  of  Ividd  to  the  Lords  of  Trade 
as  early  as  the  summer  of  1698. 
(Journals  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
August  22  and  September  15.)  They 
produced  as  witnesses  two  men  who 
had  deserted  from  his  Service. 

2  Hansard,  Parliamentary  Ilistory, 

V.  1202.  —  “  The  Parliament . 

called  some  great  persons  in  the  high- 
est  offices  in  question  for  setting  the 
great  seal  to  the  patent  of  an  arch- 
pirate,  who  had  turned  pirate  again, 
and  brought  pirates  into  the  West 
Indies,  suspected  to  be  connived  at 
on  sharing  the  prey.  But  the  pre- 
vailing  part  in  the  House,  called 
courtiers,  outvoted  the  complaints, 
not  by  being  more  in  numbers,  but 


by  the  counter  party  being  negligent 
in  attendance.”  (Evelyn,  Memoirs, 

III.  376,  for  Dec.  3,  1699;  comp. 
Bapin,  Ilistory,  &c.,  III.  396;  Shrews- 
bury  Correspondence,  599,  600.)  — 
“  I  have  been  much  troubled  to  find 
my  name  brought  on  the  stage  in 
the  House  of  Commons  about  Kidd. 
’  Twas  hard,  I  thought,  I  should  be 
pushed  at  so  vehemently,  when  it  was 
known  I  had  taken  Kidd,  and  secured 
him  in  Order  to  his  punishment,  which 
was  a  sure  sign  the  noble  Lords  con- 
cerned  with  me,  and  myself,  had  no 
criminal  design  in  sending  out  that 
ship.”  (Bellomont  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade,  Oct.  17, 1700,  in  O’Callaghan, 

IV.  725.)  Lord  Bellomont  was  named 
in  the  preamble  to  the  proposed  Act. 
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With  marvellous  rashness,  since  he  must  have  assured 
himself  that  there  had  been  no  talebearer,  Kidd  came 
back  witb  sotne  of  bis  spoils  to  an  English  colony.  He 
ic99.  appeared  in  Delaware  Bay  with  about  forty  com- 
May-  rades,  and  baving  taken  in  some  supplies  proceeded 
to  Rhode  Island,1  whence  he  seilt  a  messenger 2  to  Lord 
Bellomont,  wbo  bad  then  just  arrived  in  Boston,  to  say 
that  “  he  was  come  tbither  to  make  bis  terms  in  a  sloop, 
which  bad  on  board  goods  to  the  value  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  was  able  to  make  his  innocence  appear  by 
many  witnesses.”  The  Governor  feared  that  the  culprit 
might  yet  escape.  Witb  the  advice  of  bis  Council,  be 
sent  a  message  to  Kidd  that,  “  if  he  would  make  bis  inno¬ 
cence  appear,  be  might  safely  come  to  Boston.”  Tbither, 
accordingly,  Kidd  came  in  his  sloqp.  After  an  unsatisfac- 
june  i.  tory  examination  before  the  Governor  and  Council, 
june  6.  wag  a  committed  close  prisoner  with  divers  of 
his  crew.”  The  Governor  transmitted  bis  minutes  of  the 

examination  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,3  and  asked  that 
July8-  . 

a  ship  of  war  might  be  sent  to  convey  the  rover  to 


1  Full  Account,  &c.,  9.  —  “June 
19,  1699.  Last  Thursday  Captain 
Kidd  came  into  Rhode  Island  harbor.  ’  ’ 
(News-letter  in  Proceedings  of  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  for  1863,  422.) 

2  The  messenger  was  one  Emott, 
whom  the  Governor  describes  to  the 
Lords  of  Trade  (Letter  of  July  8, 
1699,  in  British  Colonial  Papers ; 
comp,  letter  of  September  12,  of  the 
Lords  of  Trade  to  the  Lords  Justices, 
in  O’Callaghan,  IV.  583)  as  “  a  cun- 
ning  Jacobite,  a  fast  friend  of  Flet- 
cher’s,  and  my  avowed  enemy.” 
(Comp,  his  letters  to  the  Board,  of 
Julv  26,  August  28,  in  British  Colo¬ 
nial  Papers.) 

3  Kidd  sent  a  present  of  some 
jeweis  to  the  Countess  of  Bellomont. 
The  Governor  informed  his  Council, 
who  advised  that  they  should  be  ac- 
cepted,  lest  Kidd  should  be  alarmed 


into  reserve,  while  the  examination 
was  proeeeding.  He  had  further 
thrown  out  a  hint  of  a  present  of 
a  thousand  pounds  “  in  gold  dust 
and  ingots.”  (O’Callaghan,  IV.  583, 
584.)  On  the  arrest  of  Kidd,  the 
jeweis  were  handed  over  to  trustees. 
—  “  Captain  Kidd  sent  the  gaoler  to 
me  a  fortnight  ago  to  acquaint  me 
that,  if  I  would  let  him  go  to  the 
place  where  he  left  the  ship  “  Quedah 
Merchant,”  and  to  St.  Thomas  Island 
and  Cura^oa,  he  would  undertake  to 
bring  off  fifty  or  three-score  thousand 
pounds,  which  would  otherwise  be 
lost;  that  he  would  be  satisfied  to  go 
a  prisoner,  to  remove  from  me  any 
jealousy  of  his  designing  to  escape; 
but  I  sent  him  word  he  was  the  King’s 
prisoner,  and  I  could  hearken  to  no 
such  proposition,  but  I  bade  the 
gaoler  to  try  if  he  could  prevail  w  ith 
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England  for  trial,  there  being  no  provincial  law  for  punish- 
ing  piracy  with  death.1  He  was  tried  at  the  Old  1701 
Bailey  for  murder  and  for  piracy,  found  guilty  May8- 
under  both  indictments,  and  executed.2 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  time  of  Lord  Bellomont’s  short 
stay  in  Massachusetts,3  the  Indians  divided  his  attention 


Captain  Kidd  to  discover  where  his 
treasure  was  hid  by  him,  but  he  said 
nobody  could  find  it  but  himself,  and 
would  not  teil  any  further.”  (Letter 
of  Loi-d  Bellomont  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade,  of  June  5,  1699,  in  British 
Colonial  Papers;  comp.  Full  Account, 
&c.,  11.) 

1  Kidd  continued  to  be  a  bete  noire 
for  more  than  a  Century.  A  broad- 
side  was  still  in  circulation  in  roy 
childhood,  which  purported  to  record 
his  “  Last  Dying  Words  and  Confes- 
sion  — 

“  My  narne  was  Captain  Kidd,  as  I  sailed,  as 
I  sailed, 

My  name  was  Captain  Kidd,  as  I  sailed; 

My  sinful  footsteps  slid,  —  God’s  laws  they 
did  forbid, 

But  so  wickedly  I  did,  as  I  sailed.” 

2  The  murder  was  that  of  one  of 
his  sailors,  whom,  provoked  by  rüde 
language,  he  liad  struck  with  a  mor- 
tal  blow. 

“  I  murderod  William  Moore,  and  left  him  in 
his  göre, 

Not  many  leagues  from  shore,  as  I  sailed.” 

The  piracies  specified  in  the  in¬ 
dictments  were  the  capture  and  rob- 
bery  of  a  sliip  named  the  “  Quedah 
Merchant,”  owned  by  Armenians, 
commanded  by  an  Englishman,  and 
navigated  by  a  Moorish  crew ;  of 
tliree  Moorish  vessels,  one  of  them 
having  also  an  English  and  another 
a  Dutch  captain;  and  of  a  ship  of 
Portugal.  It  appeared  on  the  trial 
that,  after  the  capture  of  the  “  Que¬ 
dah  Merchant,”  Kidd  had  transferred 
himself  to  her  with  part  of  his  crew. 
On  his  return  voyage,  he  had  left  her 
with  some  twenty  of  his  men  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  there  had  bought 


the  sloop  in  which  he  came  to  New 
England. 

The  surgeon  of  the  ship  and  a 
seaman  became  King’s  evidence. 
Kidd’s  defence  was,  as  to  some  of 
his  captures,  that  they  were  within 
his  commission,  the  vessels  being 
furnished  with  French  passes;  as  to 
others,  that  he  was  not  responsible 
for  them,  his  men  having  mutinied 
and  coerced  him. 

3  One  of  the  last  objects  of  Lord 
Bellomont’s  attention  before  he  left 
Massachusetts  was  the  condition  of 
the  French  Huguenots,  who,  thirteen 
years  before,  in  the  time  of  Governor 
Andros,  had  been  established  in  the 
town  of  Oxford.  (See  above,  Vol. 
in.  516,  note  4.)  In  1695,  three 
years  before  Lord  Bellomont’s  ar- 
rival,  the  Settlement  was  broken  up 
by  the  Indians  (see  above,  153),  and 
the  fugitives  came  to  Boston,  where 
they  established  a  church,  which  con¬ 
tinued  for  several  years,  tili  domestic 
alliances  formed  with  other  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  town  drew  off  its  sup- 
porters.  There  are  numerous  de- 
scendants  of  theirs  in  Boston  and  it3 
vicinity,  but  mostly  through  females 
of  the  stock.  Only  a  few  names  are 
continued,  as  Sigourney,  Cazneau, 
and  Johonnot.  Others  were  distin- 
guished  within  a  recent  time,  as 
Bowdoin,  Faneuil,  and  Chardon. 
There  was  a  Boudinot  at  Oxford, 
but  Philadelphia  was  the  birthplace 
of  Elias  Boudinot,  the  New  Jersey 
philanthropist.  Gabriel  Bernon  was 
the  principal  man  of  the  Huguenots 
who  came  from  Oxford  to  Boston. 
Dec.  18,  1696,  he  was  in  London, 
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with  the  pirates.  The  recent  peace  with  the  Eastem 
tribes  had  inspired  confidence,  and  the  English 
«mang  the  who  had  fled  from  Maine  were  returning  to  rein- 
indiana.  gtate  their  ravaged  dwellings,  when  a  report  was 
spread  tliat  tliose  tribes  had  made  another  conspiracy  so 
extensive  as  to  include  even  the  Iroquois,  and  the  remnants 
of  the  nations  in  the  more  compact  English  settlements.1 

1700  The  Governor  of  Connecticut  wrote  to  Lord  Bel- 
jan.29.  [omoilt  tliat  he  had  Information  to  this  effect  on 
such  authority  as  to  justify  vigilance.2  At  the  same  time, 
a  rumor  got  into  circulation  among  the  Indians  that  the 
whites  had  resolved  upon  their  extirpation,  and  weie  all 
but  ready  to  strike  the  blow ;  and  this  apprehension  of 
theirs  lent  probability  to  the  story  that  they  were  prepar- 
ing  for  new  disorders.  The  Governor,  believing  the  danger 
to  be  real,  issued  bis  proclamation,  enjoining  upon  the 
people  to  abstain  on  the  one  hand  from  all  offensive  or 
questionable  conduct,  and  on  the  other  to  observe  their 
savage  neighbors,  and  take  precautions  for  defending  thern- 
selves,  in  case  of  any  outbreak.3  He  even  proceeded  to 
convene  the  General  Court,  which  took  prompt 
measures  of  precaution.  Laws  were  passed  for 
raising  and  equipping  troops,  for  punishing  mutiny  and 
desertion  among  them,  and  for  marching  them  out  of  the 


when  he  represented  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade  that  he  had  “  spent  seven  years 
and  large  sums  of  money  in  hringing 
all  sorts  of  naval  stores  to  perfection,” 
and  “  offered  his  Services  for  supply- 
ing  the  King  with  these  Commodi¬ 
ties.”  (British  Colonial  Papers.) 
He.  lived  to  be  eighty  years  old. 
(Ilist.  Col.,  XXII.  29-33,  49-54,  59- 
70.)  —  In  Lord  Bellomont’s  speech  to 
tlie  General  Court,  May  30,  1700,  he 
advises  them  to  make  a  provision  for 
the  Iluguenot  clergyman,  his  congre- 
gation  being  reduced  in  numbers. 
*•  Let  the  present  raging  persecution 
of  the  French  Protestants  in  France,” 


he  says,  “  stir  up  your  zeal  and  com- 
passion  towards  him.”  The  people, 
he  says,  are  ingenious  and  industri- 
ous,  and  deserviug  of  encouragement. 
They  were  naturalized  in  April,  1731. 
(Provincial  Laws,  II.  586,  595.) 

1  See  O’Callaghan,  IV.  606-620; 
comp.  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  April  19,  1700.  —  The  Colonial 
Papers  contain  indications  of  renew- 
als  of  the  alarm  from  January  to  the 
autumn.  Comp.  N.  H.  Provincial 
Papers,  III.  324  et  seq.,  348. 

*  O’Callaghan.  IV.  612-616. 

3  Letter  of  Bellomont  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.  (O’Callaghan,  IV.  636.) 
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Province  at  the  Governor’s  discretion  ;  and  small  garrisons 
were  posted  at  three  or  four  places  in  tlie  Western  part  of 
Maine.  Put  either  there  liad  in  fact  been  no  danger,  or 
these  proceedings  averted  it.  The  natives  remained  quiet, 
and  the  alarm  passed  away,  having  continued  through 
nearly  all  the  year.1 

The  Governor  gave  various  particulars  of  what  he  liad 
observed  of  the  condition  of  his  Provinces,  in  a  1700. 
letter  written  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  after  his  re-  Nov- 28- 
turn  to  New  York.2 *  “  ’  Tis  demonstrable  these  plantations 
are  capable  of  employing  a  thousand  good  ships  of  bürden 
and  twenty  thousand  seamen,  more  than  are  at  present 

employed  by  England . By  due  encouragement  to 

the  two  following  articles  of  naval  stores  and  cultivating 

vineyards, . the  proposed  improvement  and  increase 

of  shipping  and  seamen  will  be  accomplished.  Under 
the  head  of  naval  stores,  I  suppose  tar,  pitch,  rosin, 
turpentine,  oil  of  turpentine,  ship  timber  of  all  sorts,  as 
planks  and  compass  timber,  masts,  bowsprits,  and  yards.” 
“  Ihe  staple  in  the  Massachusetts  Province,” 

5  Statistics  of 

ne  saicl,  4  is  the  nshery . They  compute  Massachu- 

at  Boston  that  they  ship  off  fifty  thousand  BeUs' 


1  Hutchinson  (Hist.,  II.  120) 
thought  that  the  report  which 
alarmed  the  New  England  Indians 
was  a  device  of  the  Iroquois,  who 
got  presents  as  often  as  the  English 
had  occasiou  for  a  treaty  with  them. 

2  ‘  ‘  Last  April  I  examined  the 
registers  of  all  the  vessels  in  the 
three  Provinces  of  my  government, 

and  found  there  then  belonged  to  the 
town  of  Boston  25  ships  from  100 
tons  to  300;  ships  about  100  tons  and 
under,  38;  brigantines,  50  ;  ketches, 
13;  sloops,  67  :  in  all.  191  vessels. 

To  other  towns  in  that  Province  there 
belonged  then  about  70  vessels  of  all 
sorts,  whereof  11  were  ships  of  good 
bürden.  To  New  York  there  then 


belonged  6  ships  above,  and  8  under, 
100  tons ;  2  ketches ;  27  brigantines, 
and  81  sloops.  To  New  Hampshire 
at  that  time  11  ships  of  good  bürden, 
5  brigantines,  4  ketches,  and  4  sloops. 
I  believe  one  may  venture  to  say  there 
are  more  good  vessels  belongmg  to 
the  town  of  Boston  than  to  all  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  unless  one  should 
reckon  the  small  craft,  such  as  her- 

ring-boats . Some  merchants 

at  Boston,  with  whom  I  discoursed 
sometimes  about  the  trade  of  that 

Province, . computed  that 

Boston  had  four  times  the  trade  of 
New  York.”  (Lord  Bellomont  to 
the  Lords  of  Trade,  in  O’Callaghan, 
IV.  787,  790,  791.) 
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quintals  of  dry  fish  every  year,  about  three-quarters  where- 
of  is  sent  to  Bilboa.”  There  were  sixty-three  wbarves  in 
Boston,  and  fourteen  in  Charlestown.  He  had  good  hopes 
as  to  projects  for  “  making  salt  and  pot-ashes,”  and  there 
seeraed  to  him  to  be  a  fair  prospect  as  to  the  production 
of  silk  and  wines.  But  he  had  heard  murmurs  against 
the  legal  restrictions  on  commerce.  “  Some  gentlemen  of 

the  Council . were  very  warm,  and  expressed  great 

discontent  at  the  Acts  of  Trade  and  Navigation  that  re- 
strained  them  from  an  open  free  trade  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  They  alleged  they  were  as  much  Englishmen  as 
those  in  England,  and  thought  they  had  a  right  to  all  the 
Privileges  that  the  people  of  England  had  ;  that  the  London 
merchants  had  procured  those  restraining  laws  to  be  made, 
on  purpose  to  make  the  people  of  the  plantations  to  go  to 
market  to  them.” 1 

In  Massachusetts,  and  at  the  Capital  especially,  what 
remained  of  the  primitive  religious  strictness  could  not  fail 
to  be  relaxed  by  the  extension  of  commercial  activity,  as 
well  as  by  the  influence  of  that  provision  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam’ s  charter  which  detached  the  political  franchise  from 
church  membership.  The  only  place  of  worship  of  the 
English  establishment  had  had  a  hard  struggle  for 
Uah  chin-ch  life  against  the  passionate  dislike  of  the  people  ; 
ckusettf"  hs  suPP01'fers  had  been  dispersed,  and  its  minister 
had  gone  home  discouraged,  at  the  time  of  the 
recent  revolution ;  and  it  recovered  with  difficulty  from 
the  disrepute  contracted  by  its  connection  with  the  Usur¬ 
pation  of  Andros.  Lord  Bellomont,  the  first  Governor, 
except  Andros,  attached  to  its  communion,  attempted  to 
revive  it  in  Boston.  He  brought  from  England  a  present 
from  the  Bishop  of  London  of  a  collection  of  books  for 
the  Boston  church,  and  an  assistant  for  Mr.  Myles,  the 
rector,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  place  of  Randolph’s 


1  O’Callaghan,  IV.  781  et  seq. 
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friend,  Ratcliffe.1  The  assistant,  dying  in  the  West  Indies 
on  the  voyage,  was  followed  by  another,  Mr.  Bridge,  who 
held  the  place  some  eight  or  nine  years.  The  Governor, 
while  in  Boston,  worshipped  at  Kings  Chapel  on  Sundays 
but  he  did  something  by  way  of  amends  by  a  regulär 
attendance  at  the  weekly  Thursday  lecture  of  the  First 
Church.  He  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  that  some 
persons  in  New  England  desired  “  a  Church-of-  1699 
England  minister,”  and  expressed  bis  hope  that  0ct-24- 
they  would  “  patronize  so  good  a  design.”  In  the  temper 
of  England,  at  that  moment  especially,  the  patronage  of 
the  Board  for  that  good  design  did  not  need  to  be  solicited, 
and  they  interested  themselves  with  the  Bishop  of  London 
to  obtain  for  the  colonists  the  advantage  of  ecclesiastical 
supervision.3 

A  passage  much  more  important  than  these  in  the  re- 
ligious  history  of  the  time  related  to  an  abatement  of  the 
ancient  rigor  of  Congregational  administration.  A  fourth 
Congiegational  church  was  established  in  Boston 
upon  principles  highly  Mistasteful  to  the  friends  of  Cougre- 
of  the  old  order  of  the  churches.  Most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  undertakers,  as  the  associates  in  this  enter-  Boston- 
prise  Avere  called,  Avere  persons  of  substance  and  of  social 


^  t  '  ~  -aaa. 

went  back  to  England  in  three  or 
four  nionths  after  the  Revolution. 
About  the  same  time  Mr.  Samuel 
Myles  came  over  and  took  his  place. 
Myles  went  to  England  after  a  few 
years,  and  bespoke  the  favor  of  the 
Sovereigns  for  his  church;  and  Wil¬ 
liam,  after  the  Queen’s  death,  made 
it  a  present  of  some  furniture,  and 
of  some  plate  for  the  communion 
table.  (Greenwood,  History  of  King’s 
Chapel,  50-67.) 


1  Ratcliffe,  the  clergyman  import- 
ed  by  Randolph  (see  above,  III.  494), 


by  Judge  Sewall,  entitled  “  The  Sell- 
ing  of  Joseph.  ”  It  was  an  argument 
against  slavery,  with  a  refutation  of 
reasonings  in  its  favor,  the  same  as 
have  been  current  in  our  own  day. 
It  seems  to  have  produced  fruit,  for 
in  the  following  year  (May  26,  1701) 
Boston  instructed  its  Repräsentatives 
in  the  General  Court  “  to  promote 
the  encouraging  of  the  bringing  in  of 
white  servants,  and  to  put  a  period  to 
negroes  being  slaves.”  (Mass.  Hist. 
Col.,  XVIII.  184.)  —  Thomas  Dan- 
forth  died  Nov.  5  of  this  year,  having 
lived  to  be  seventy-six  years  old.  He 
had  long  disappeared  from  public  life. 


2  Journals  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  Feb.  2,  1700.  —  A  notable  publi- 
cation  of  this  year  was  that  of  a  tract 
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consideration,  though  none  were  high  in  office.  In  their 
form  of  worship  they  proposed  no  deviation  from  the  exist- 
ing  practice,  except  in  respect  to  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures  without  comment,  which  —  probably  on  acconnt  of 
its  being  prescribed  in  the  English  rubric  —  had  hitherto 
not  been  practised  in  the  churches  of  New  England.  But 
the  great  ehanges  which,  to  the  extreme  displeasure  of 
the  leaders  of  religious  opinion,  they  introduced  into  their 
own  use,  were  such  as  struck  at  the  foundation  of  the  dig- 
nity  of  church-membership.  Hitherto  the  usage  was  for 
a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  privileges  of  communion 
to  give  an  account  in  public  of  bis  personal  religious  ex- 
periences  ;  the  terms  of  admission  to  baptism,  though  they 
had  been  modified,  were  still  strict ; 1  and  the  church  (the 
body  of  communicants)  invited  and  contracted  with  a  min¬ 
ister,  whom  the  body  of  worshippers  was  then  compelled 
to  support  according  to  the  terms  which  the  church  had 
made.2  The  projectors  of  the  “  Church  in  Brattle  Square,” 

1699  in  a  “  manifesto  or  declaration  ”  which  the  clamor 
Nov.n.  arounc[  induced  them  to  publish,  professed  that 
they  “  dared  not  refuse  baptism  to  any  child  offered  by 
any  professed  Christian,  upon  his  engagement  to  see  it 
educated,  if  God  gave  life  and  ability,  in  the  Christian 
religion.  But  this  being  a  ministerial  act,”  they  thought 
it  “  the  pastor’s  province  to  receive  such  professions  and 

engagements . We  judge  it  fitting  and  expedient,” 

they  continue,  “  that  whoever  would  be  admitted  to  par- 

1  See  above,  Vol.  II.  491.  elected  at  Dedham,  “  the  inhabitants 

2  Acts  and  Resolves,  102,  216.  voting  together  without  distiuction 
These  Acts  were  passed  to  define  and  of  communicants  and  non-communi- 
settle  the  respective  rights  of  church  cants.”  In  1697,  the  church  in 
and  congregation.  The  claim  of  the  Charlestown  followed  the  same  ineth- 
churches  to  the  right  of  appointing  od.  (Lamson,  Ilistory  of  the  First 
ministers  had  not  been  asserted,  or,  Church  in  Dedham,  40,  90 ;  comp, 
at  least,  not  been  submitted  to,  with  llobbins,  History  of  the  Second 
absolute  uniformity.  As  early  as  Church,  41.)  But  such  deviations 
1672  the  church  and  congregation  at  had  scarcely  broken  the  continuity 
Salem  acted  together  in  the  choice  of  of  the  usage. 

their  pastor.  In  1685,  a  minister  was 
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take  with  us  in  the  Iloly  Sacraraent  be  accountable  to  the 
pastoi,  to  whom  it  bclongs  to  inquire  into  their  knowledge 
and  spiritual  state,  and  to  require  the  renewal  of  their 
baptismal  covenant.  But  we  assume  not  to  ourselves  to 
impose  upon  any  a  public  relation  of  their  experiences. 

. Finally,  we  cannot  confine  the  right  of  choosing 

a  minister  to  the  communicants  alone  ;  but  we  think  that 
every  baptized  adult  person,  who  contributes  to  the  main- 
tenance,  should  have  a  vote  in  electing.”  At  the  same 
time  they  declare  that  they  “  approve  and  subscribe  the 
Confession  of  Faith  put  forth  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines 
at  Westminster ;  ”  that  they  “  design  only  the  true  and 
pure  worship  of  God,  according  to  the  rules  plainly  ap- 
pearing  to  them  in  his  word ;  ”  and  that  it  is  their  “  sin- 
cere  desire  and  intention  to  hold  communion  with  the 
churches  here,  as  true  churches.” 1 


1  See  Lothrop,  Ilistory  of  the 
Church  in  Brattle  Street,  Boston, 
20-26.  —  The  “  Manifeste  ”  was 
printed  on  a  broadside,  of  which 
the  present  pastor  has  the  only  copy 
which  is  known  to  be  extant.  It 
gave  rise  to  a  brisk  controversy.  In 
the  following  January,  President 
Mather  attacked  it  in  his  “  Epistle 
Dedicatory”  to  a  pamphlet  entitled 
“  The  Order  of  the  Gospel,  professed 
and  practised  by  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  New  England,  justified  by 
the  Scripture  and  by  the  Writings 
of  many  Learned  Men,  both  An- 
cient  and  Modern  Divines.”  He 
was  answered  in  “  Gospel  Order 
ltcvived,  by  Sundry  Ministers  of  tho 
Gospel  in  New  England,”  the  authors 
of  which  were  understood  to  be  the 
young  ministers  John  Woodbridge, 
of  Hartford,  Simon  Bradstreet,  and 
Benjamin  Colpian.  This  tract  has 
no  advertisement  of  the  printer’s 
narne  or  place  of  residence.  It  is 
prefaced  with  a  notice  that  “  the 
press  in  Boston  is  so  rnuch  under  the 
awe  of  the  reverend  author  whom  we 


answer  and  his  friends,  that  we  could 
not  obtain  of  the  printer  there  to 
print  the  following  sheets.”  The 
printer  here  referred  to  was  Bar- 
tholomew  Green,  a  man  much  re- 
spected,  and  then,  or  afterwards,  a 
deacon  of  the  Old  South  Church. 
He  published  his  vindication  in  a 
handbill,  dated  Dec.  21,  1700,  in 
which  he  affirms  that  when  the  work 
was  brought  to  him  he  agreed  to  print 
it,  until  he  was  told  that  it  must  be 
done  with  secrecy,  and  then  he  de- 
clined,  unless  he  should  be  allowed 
first  to  consult  the  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor  (Stoughton),  which  condition 
was  rejected.  To  this  statement  are 
appended  a  few  vituperative  periods, 
without  an  author’s  narne,  butcharged 
upon  Cotton  Mather.  (Thomas,  Ilis¬ 
tory  of  Printing,  II.  458-407.) 

The  following  year  appeared  “  A 
Collection  of  some  of  the  many 
Olfensive  Matters  contained  in  a 
Pamphlet  entitled  The  Order  of  tho 
Gospel  llevived,”  attributed  to  Cot¬ 
ton  Mather,  with  a  preface  of  severe 
invective  signed  by  his  father.  This 
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This  movement  —  or  rather,  it  may  be  said,  the  state 
and  tendency  of  public  opinion  of  which  it  was  a  Symp¬ 
tom —  increased  tbe  alarm  already  feit  by  the  friends  of 
the  ancient  order  of  things  for  the  safety  of  tbe  College, 
and  urged  them  to  measures  for  keeping  it  under 
Har’arf  their  control.  Ou  the  return  of  Increase  Mather 
College,  froxn  England  with  the  provincial  charter,  he  had 


tract,  the  declared  purpose  of  which 
is  to  point  out  “  some  of  the  scandal- 
ous  violations  of  the  third,  fifth,  and 
ninth  commandments  ”  in  the  pre- 
ceding  work,  is  a  specimen  of  the 
least  tolerable  style  of  controversy. 
The  vocabulary,  so  long  consecrated 
to  assaults  upon  reforraers,  of  “  gross 
immorality,”  “  impudence,”  “  deep 
apostasy,”  “  open  impiety,”  “  pro- 
faneness,”  and,  finally,  “  tendency 
to  atheism,”  is  most  liberally  used. 
It  appears  frora  several  allusions  that 
the  authors  supposed  Colman  to  be 
the  principal  writer  of  “  Gospel  Or¬ 
der  Revived,”  though  they  do  not 
name  him.  He  had  been  a  member 
of  their  church,  and  is  accordingly 
rebuked  for  “  vilifying  his  superiors, 
unto  whom  he  owes  a  special  rever- 
ence.”  The  President  calls  him  a 
“  little  thing,”  “  a  raw  and  unstudied 
youth,  but  also  of  a  very  unsanctified 
temper  and  spirit.”  He  also  speaks 
of  “  one  that  is  of  the  same  spirit 
with  him,  viz.,  T.  B.,  who  likewise 
in  print  scornfully  styles  his  President 
a  reverend  scribbler.  A  moral  heathen 
would  not  have  done  as  he  has  done.” 
These  initials  can  denote  no  other 
than  Thomas  Brattle,  who  showed 
this  disrespect  to  Ms  President,  being 
at  that  time  Treasurer  of  the  College. 

In  a  sermon  printed  in  1702,  called 
“Ichabod;  or,  A  Discourse  showing 
what  cause  there  is  to  fear  that  the 
Glory  of  the  Lord  is  departing  from 
New  England,”  the  President  recurs 
to  the  subject,  though  incidentally, 
and  more  covertly.  “  Some  scandal- 
ous  practices,”  he  says,  “  which  not 


only  the  Waldenses,  but  the  reformed 
churches  in  France  and  in  Holland 
have,  in  their  discipline,  declared  to 
be  censurable  evils,  are  now  indulged 
in  some  churches  in  New  England;  ” 
which  hint  is  explained  when  he  comes 
to  speak  of  “  ministers,  not  like  their 
predecessors,  not  principled.  not  spir- 
ited  as  they  were,”  who  “  have  in 
print  mocked  and  scoffed  at.  holy 
practices,  which  have  been  the  glory 
of  these  churches  of  the  Lord;  ”  who 
“  despise  that  glory  which  their  fa- 
thers  had  such  a  value  for,”  and  “  will 
part  with  truth  and  holiness,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time,  by  new  notions  and 
practices,  make  divisions.” 

In  their  “  Testimony  to  the  Order 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  Churches  of  New 
England,  left  in  the  Hands  of  the 
Churches  by  the  two  most  aged  Min¬ 
isters  of  the  Gospel  yet  surviving  in 
the  Country,”  Higginson  and  Hub- 
bard  allude  to  this  controversy  in 
terms  expressive  of  a  lively  concern. 
The  former  had  also,  in  1699,  writ- 
ten,  jointly  with  Mr.  Noyes,  the 
other  Salem  minister,  a  letter  of 
admonition  and  reproof  to  the  Under- 
takers,  which  is  preserved  in  Vol.  Ha. 
XIX.  of  the  Historical  Society’s  man- 
uscripts.  It  is  severe,  without  being 
unkind  or  disrespectful;  and  while, 
in  point  of  argument,  it  does  not 
compare  favorably  with  the  writings 
of  the  Mathers,  has  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage  of  them  in  its  temper.  Some 
of  the  points  in  this  dispute  are 
touched  in  “famous”  Solomon 
Stoddard’s  “  Doctrine  of  Institirted 
Churches,”  published  in  London,  in 
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resumed  his  former  position  as  President.  The  old  charter 
of  the  institution  was  understood  to  have  expired  with 
that  of  the  Colony  by  which  it  had  been  conferred.1  It 
was  at  President  Mather’s  instance  that  the  Pro-  1692 
vincial  General  Court  at  its  first  session  passed  an  Jluie27- 
Act  incorporating  the  College  anew,  with  an  Organization 
materially  changed.  Under  the  ancient  System,  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  that  society  consisted  of  a  President,  Treasurer, 
and  five  Fellows,  who  governed  the  institution  under  the 
supervision  of  a  JBoard  of  Overseers,  composed  of  the 
Governor,  Deputy- Governor,  and  Assistants  of  the  Colony, 
with  the  Congregational  ministers  of  Boston  and  of  the  six 
adjoining  towns.  The  present  Act  created  a  Corporation, 
consisting  of  ten  persons,  who  were  to  exercise  their  trust 
without  responsibility,  no  provision  being  made  for  any 
body  of  visitors.2  The  new  Corporation  organized  itself, 
and  discharged  its  functions  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  came  a  notification  that  the  King  had 
disapproved  the  Act,  on  account  of  the  absence  Aus-22- 
from  it  of  a  provision  for  a  Board  of  Visitors.3  The  insti¬ 
tution  was  still  dead  in  law.  Governor  Stoughton  took  the 
responsibility  of  making  a  provisional  arrangement 
by  reinstating  the  administration  which  had  existed  °ct  12 
undei  the  old  charter,  dhe  General  Court  made  a  new 


1700.  “A  Soft  Answer”  to  this 
worlc  was  furnished  by  President 
Mather.  Stoddard  rejoined,  in  his 
“Appeal  to  the  Learned,”  in  1709. 

1  It  was  a  year  after  the  dissolu- 
tion  of  the  colonial  charter  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  (see  above,  Vol.  III.  556, 
note)  that  Increase  Mather  was 
elected  “  to  take  special  care  for  the 
government  of  the  College,  and  for 
that  end  to  act  as  President  until  a 
further  Settlement  be  orderly  made.” 
His  parochial  charge  in  Boston  was, 
however,  not  relinquished;  and  he 
continued  to  live  there,  discharging 
his  function  as  President  of  the  Col¬ 


lege  only  by  occasional  visits.  When 
he  went  to  England  during  Andros’s 
government  (Ibid.,  555),  he  left  it 
under  the  care  of  the  Tutors,  John 
Leverett  and  Thomas  Brattle.  (Quin- 
cy,  History  of  Harvard  University, 
I.  88.)  Before  he  came  to  the  Presi- 
dency,  the  College  had  educated  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  young  men. 

2  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather, 
Samuel  Willard,  and  the  two  Tutors, 
Leverett  and  Brattle,  were  five  of  the 
ten. 

3  Pro  vincial  Acts  and  Resolves,  I. 
39;  comp.  Oldmixon,  British  Empire 
in  America,  I.  212. 
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atterapt.  Under  the  influence  perhaps  of  such  as  desired 
to  make  the  most  of  the  time  when  a  zealous  friend  of  the 
old  ecclesiastical  Order  was  at  the  head  of  the  Province, 
and  when  he  might  be  superseded  at  any  moment  by  a 
Governor  differently  disposed,  they  passed  an  Act 1  creatmg 
io97  a  Corporation  of  sixteen  (afterwards  changed  to 
jan.  4.  Seventeen)  persons,  including  a  Vice-President, — 
a  new  office,  wliich  the  Reverend  Mr.  Morton  was  desig- 
nated  to  fill.  The  official  term  of  a  Fellow  was  to  expire 
at  the  end  of  ten  years,  and  the  Governor  and  his  Council 
were  to  be  Visitors.  President  Mather  and  his  son  (also 
a  member  of  the  new  Corporation)  were  not  pleased  with 
this  last  arrangement,  conceiving,  as  they  did,  that  the 
power  of  the  conservative  school  of  clergy  was  not  therein 

sufficiently  secured. 

After  this  Act  had  been  adopted  by  the  Council,  the 
Opposition  of  the  President  and  his  friends  prevented  its 
being  sent  down  to  the  Representatives  until  it  had  received 
some  modifications,2  one  of  which  allowed  the  President  to 
have  his  residence  out  of  Cambridge.  In  this  shape  it 
received  the  signature  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Stoughton , 
but  while  the  question  was  agitated  of  sending  an  agent  to 
England  to  solicit  the  royal  approbation,  a  commission 
of  which  President  Mather  was  earnestly  ambitious,— 
Lord  Bellomont,  who  had  arrived  in  New  York,  discour- 
aged  that  movement  as  offering  no  prospect  of  success. 
Accordingly  the  Act  remained  without  the  royal  assent 
1C99  when  the  Governor  came  to  Boston.  He  intro- 
Mays°.  duced  the  subject  in  his  first  message  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court,  recommending  an  application  to  the  King  for 
a  charter.  The  King’s  scruple  had  been  the  provision  foi 
the  exercise  of  the  visitatorial  function,  which,  unshared 

1  Provincial  Acts  and  Resolves,  I.  gave  "written  notice  that,  if  the  char- 

288.  ter,  as  then  projected,  went  int» 

2  Jan.  6,  1697,  the  two  Mathers,  efEect,  they  positively  would  not  serve. 
James  Allen,  and  Samuel  Willard  (Quincy,  Hist.,  &c.,  I.  489.) 
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with  the  Council,  he  chose  to  exercise  himself  through  his 
Governor.  The  General  Court  yielded  this  point.  By  a 
new  Act  they  gave  the  power  of  Visitation  “  to  his 
Majesty  and  his  Governor  and  commander-in-chief  Julyl3‘ 
foi  the  time  being  of  this  Province ;  ”  but  they  provided 
that  five  Fellows  of  the  Corporation  should  always  be 
peisons  elected  from  the  Council.  The  influence  of  the 
President  and  his  friends  had  also  prevailed  to  introduce 
the  novel  provision  “  that  no  person  shall  be  chosen  and 
continued  President,  Vice-President,  or  Fellow  of  said 
Coipoiation,  but  such  as  shall  declare  and  continue  their 
adherence  unto  the  principles  of  reformation  which  were 
espoused  and  intended  by  those  who  first  settled  this 
country  and  founded  the  College,  and  have  hitherto  been 
the  profession  and  practice  of  the  generality  of  the  churches 
of  Christ  in  New  England.”  The  Governor  objected  to 
this  exclusion  of  members  of  the  English  establishment 
from  the  academical  government.  He  arrested  the  Act, 
and  “  advised  to  address  his  Majesty  for  a  royal  charter  of 
incorporation.” 1  The  Suggestion  having  led  to  nothing,  — 
for  the  General  Court  were  reluctant  to  allow  the  necessity 
of  committing  every  thing  to  the  royal  pleasure,  —  the 
Governor  renewed  it  the  next  year.  The  Council  1700 
passed  a  vote  to  carry  it  into  effect,  but  the  Repre-  June11- 
sentatives  still  preferred  to  frame  a  charter  for  the  July  13- 
King’s  consideration.  At  last  the  two  branches  agreed 
upon  a  “  Draught  of  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  for  Har¬ 
vard  College, . to  be  humbly  solicited  for  to  his 

Majesty.”  The  care  of  it  was  intrusted  to  Lord  Bellomont, 
with  a  request  for  him  to  use  his  interest  in  England  for  its 
adoption,  which  one  of  his  letters  shows  that  he  was 
entirely  disposed  to  do.2  But  he  did  not  live  to  bring  July  15‘ 

He  “  would  not  be  guilty,”  he  the  royal  approbation  which  he  had 
wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  August  twice  refused  before.” 

28  (British  Colonial  Papers),  “  of  2  “  The  Settlement  of  it  [the  Col- 
the  absurdity  of  sending  an  Act  for  lege]  seems  to  involve  the  ardent  de- 
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the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  King.1  He  died  in  New  York 
before  the  end  of  the  year  after  his  return  thither  ; 

Death  of 

Lord  Beiio-  happy,  perhaps,  to  escape  the  unjust  reception 
moni70i.  which  was  awaiting  him  in  England,2  on  account 
Marchs.  Q£  jlig  connection  with  Lord  Somers. 

Perhaps  he  died  of  sheer  disappointment  and  mortifica- 
tion,3  for  he  knew  how  he  was  maligned  in  England ;  and 
the  King’s  ministers,  who  should  have  been  his  vindicators, 
had  given  him  recently  no  sort  of  attention.  A  week  be- 
1700  fore  his  departure  from  Boston,  he  wrote  thence 
juiy9.  u  jn  anguish  of  his  soul :  ”  “  There  came  hither 
two  ships  from  London,4  the  last  week  in  May,  which 
brought  me  not  a  letter  from  any  of  the  ministers,  and 
another  ship  four  days  ago,  but  not  a  letter  by  that  neither. 
What  must  the  people  here  and  in  New  York  think,  but 
that  either  the  King  and  his  ministers  have  no  sort  of  care 
or  value  for  these  plantations,  not  minding  whether  they 


sires  and  affections  of  these  people 
beyond  all  other  things  in  this  world ; 
for,  as  they  have  an  extraordinary 
zeal  and  fondness  for  their  religion, 
so  any  thing  that  disturbs  them  in 
that  touehes  them  in  their  tenderest 
part. ”  (British  Colonial  Papers.) 

1  November  19,  the  Board  of  Trade 
considered  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry 
Ashurst,  “  together  with  the  draft  of 
a  charter,  desired  by  that  government 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  for  Har¬ 
vard  College,  in  New  England.” 
(Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade.) 
But  no  action  on  the  subject  is  re- 
corded. 

2  Randolph,  who  was  hostile  to 
Lord  Bellomont,  and  who  had  come 
to  Bermuda,  was,  as  usual,  making 
mischief.  The  Governor  of  that 
island  had  occasion  to  seize  his  pa- 
pers,  and  among  them  found  copies 
of  letters  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
which  he  wrote  “  very  villanously  and 
in  a  very  scurrilous  manner  against 
Lord  Bellomont,”  ascribing  to  him 


“  no  less  than  the  character  of  a 
rogue.”  (Letter  of  Blake  to  Nanfan, 
of  November  6,  1699,  in  British  Co¬ 
lonial  Papers.) 

3  One  of  his  annoyances  was  his 
being  straitened  as  to  means  of  liv- 
ing.  “  I  must  be  so  free  with  your 
Lordship  as  to  teil  you  that,  unless 
care  be  taken  to  provide  an  honor- 
able  maintenance  for  me,  and  cer- 
tain,  I  must  go  to  Boston  next  spring 
to  make  sure  of  their  annual  present 
of  £1600  their  money.  I  were  to 
blame  if,  because  I  am  neglected  at 
home,  I  should  neglect  myself  here.” 
(Letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  of  Nov. 
28,  1700,  in  O’Callaghan,  IV.  781.) 

*  Letter  to  Secretary  Vernon,  of 
July  9,  in  British  Colonial  Papers.  — 
Nov.  22,  1700,  Sir  Charles  Hodges 
succeeded  Vernon  as  Secretary  of 
State.  May  26  of  this  year,  Bello- 
mont’s  friend,  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury,  had  gone  out  of  office,  and 
been  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Jer¬ 
sey. 
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fall  into  French  hands  or  no  ;  or  eise  that  I  am  in  disgrace 
with  the  King,  and  that  all  this  neglect  proceeds  from  a 
personal  slight  to  me.  I  never  in  all  my  life  was  so  vexed 
and  ashamed  as  now ;  I  put  the  best  face  I  can  on  it,  but 
I  find  other  people  take  the  liberty  to  judge  of  the  present 
conduct  of  affairs  in  England.” 

Aftei  he  went  to  New  York,  and  still  more  completely 
after  his  death  there  in  the  next  year,  the  local  adminis- 
tration  again  devolved  on  Stoughton,  as  Lieutenant- Gover¬ 
nor.  Stoughton  survived  his  superior  by  not  many  months. 
A  token  of  populär  approbation,  of  a  kind  to  which  he  had 
not  been  used,  came  to  cheer  his  last  solitary  days.  The 
House  —  perhaps  in  a  sudden  access  of  good-will  for  an 
old  servant  often  visited  with  the  populär  rebuke,  perhaps 
from  a  really  grateful  sense  of  his  recent  commendable 
Services,  perhaps  from  no  kinder  motive  than  was  sup- 
plied  by  an  apprehension  of  having  Dudley  for  1701 
their  ruler  —  resolved  to  send  a  petition  to  the  Al>ri118- 
King,  for  the  appointment  of  Stoughton  to  that  office. 
But  the  Council  refused  to  concur  in  the  measure. 
Stoughton’s  health  was  failing.  He  presided  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  General  Court;  but,  while 
its  business  was  yet  unfinished,  was  forced  to  June30- 
prorogue  it  for  a  month,  “  being  incapable,  by  reason 
of  sickness,  of  further  affording  his  presence  in  the  As- 
sembly,  or  of  admitting  of  their  ffoing:  to  him.” 

t)  f  ii  i  °  .  °.  ö  Death  of 

.betöre  tue  month  was  out,  he  died  in  Dorchester,  Stoughton. 
where  he  had  passed  his  joyless  life,  having  been  JulyT’ 
born  there  in  the  second  year  after  the  great  im- 
migration. 

He  had  filled  many  offices,  and  performed  their  duties 
with  a  surly  assiduity,  which  commanded  a  certain  sort  of 
esteem.  He  perhaps  loved  nobody,  though  the  winning  as 
well  as  commanding  powers  of  Dudley  may  have  blended 
something  of  affection  with  the  deference  into  which  he 
was  subdued  by  the  genius  of  that  highly  endowed  man. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  he  was  not  loved,  Stoughton  was  not 
of  a  temper  to  be  made  uncomfortable  by  isolation,  while  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  feel  that  he  had  sorae  command 
of  that  confidence  which  men  repose  in  such  as  they  see 
to  be  indifferent  to  their  good-will,  and  independent  of  it 
as  coveting  nothing  which  it  has  to  bestow.  When  his 
constituents  were  angry  at  the  result  of  his  mission  to  Eng¬ 
land,  he  did  not  distress  himself  for  their  displeasure,  but 
waited  patiently  for  it  to  subside ;  and  when  they  solicited 
him  to  go  a  second  time  on  the  same  errand,  he  told  them, 
with  no  warmth  and  no  reflection  on  the  past,  that  they 
could  not  have  his  Services.  While,  like  every  landholder 
in  Massachusetts,  he  was  frightened  at  the  excesses  of 
Andros,  he  had  little  enthusiasm  for  the  rising  by  which 
Andros  was  expelled.  The  prosecution  of  the  witches  was 
a  proceeding  quite  to  his  mind  ;  the  “  stern  joy  ”  of  inflict- 
ing  great  misery  under  the  coercion  of  an  unfiinching  sense 
of  duty  was  strangely  congenial  with  his  proud  and  narrow 
nature ;  he  had  a  morbid  relish  for  that  dass  of  duties 
which,  bringing  wretchedness  on  others,  may  be  supposed 
to  cost  the  doer  a  struggle  against  the  pleadings  of  pity. 
When,  sympathizing  with  the  almost  universal  sorrow  and 
remorse  that  succeeded  the  witchcraft  madness,  his  gentle 
associate  Sewall  publicly  bemoaned  his  sin,  and  in  agony 
implored  the  Divine  forgiveness,  Stoughton  professed  that, 
whatever  mistakes  might  have  been  made,  he  saw  “  no 
reason  to  repent  of  what  he  had  done  with  the  fear  of  God 
before  his  eyes.”  While,  on  the  one  hand,  his  habitual 
unconcern  about  populär  favor  generally  gave  him  the 
command  of  as  much  of  it  as  he  cared  for,  he  was  helped, 
on  the  other,  by  the  friendship  of  the  clergy,  which  he 
took  as  much  pains  to  secure  as  he  ever  thought  it  worth 
while  to  bestow  for  any  amiable  purpose.  If  the  people 
did  not  want  him,  he  could  be  content ;  at  all  events,  he 
would  not  complain  or  solicit.  If  they  did  want  him,  he 
would  serve  them  without  fraud  and  without  ambidon,  but 
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it  must  be  after  his  own  grim  fashion,  —  a  fashion  to  be 
dictated,  as  the  occasions  arose,  not  only  by  his  judgment 
and  sense  of  duty,  but  by  his  prejudices  and  his  temper. 
He  meant  to  be  excellently  firm  ;  he  excelled  in  being 
churlish,  morose,  and  obstinate,  in  a  style  of  the  most 
unimpeachable  dignity. 

The  Board  of  Trade  had  not  been  satisfied  with  the 
recent  conduct  of  Massachusetts.  They  had  not 
been  able  to  prevail  upon  that  Province  to  under-  of  the  Board 
take  the  expense  of  rebuilding  the  fort  at  Pema-  üfrrade' 
quid,  notwithstanding  their  having  pressed  it  with  urgent 
repetition.  The  General  Court,  resenting  the  renewed 
activity  in  enforcing  the  Acts  of  Navigation,1  which  they 
regarded  as  unjust  and  heavily  oppressive,  had  refused  to 
pass  laws  desired  in  England  for  the  more  rigorous  execu- 
tion  of  those  Acts.2  The  Board  were  informed  by  an  offi- 
cial  person,3  writing  from  New  York,  that  he  feared  1701. 

“  the  government  at  Boston  might  represent  him  Dec-  29‘ 
as  a  warm  man  for  publicly  exposing  the  argument  of  one 
of  their  clergy,  who  maintained  that  they  were  not  in 
conscience  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  England,  having  no 


1  It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  the 
excessive  jealousy  of  colonial  manu- 
factures  referred  to  above  (IV.  20) 
was  manifested. 

2  Chalmers,  MS.  Letter  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  86.  —  April  11,  1700,  in 
anticipation  of  the  business  of  the 
approacliing  Session,  the  Board  ad- 
vised  the  Governor  to  consider 

“  whether  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  reject  those  Counsellors  who  op- 
posed  passing  a  law  [to  make  piracy 
a  Capital  offence],  and  were  averse  to 
the  laws  of  England.”  They  “  de¬ 
sired  him  to  dispose  the  Assembly  to 
build  forts,  especially  at  Pemaquid, 
because  the  Province  of  Maine  was 
annexed  to  Massachusetts  for  main- 
taining  that  fort,  which  would  secure 


the  coast  and  the  fishery.”  They 
commended  him  for  his  course  in  the 
“  contest  with  the  Council  about  the 
nomination  of  officers,  and  refusing 
to  pass  a  bill  about  Harvard  College.  ” 
It  was ,  they  wrote  (  April  19),“  stränge 
that  Massachusetts  should  pay  so  little 
regard  to  their  own  safety,  with  rela- 
tion  to  the  Lastern  Indians,”  as  to 
neglect  the  building  of  the  fort ; 
“  they  must  be  pressed  to  it ;  their 
obstinacy  might  oblige  Parliament  to 
provide  sorne  remedy.”  (British  Co¬ 
lonial  Papers.) 

3  Letter  of  William  Atwood,  in 
O’Callaghan,  IV.  930.  He  was  a 
Judge  of  Admiralty.  (N.  H.  Itec., 
H.  359.) 
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representatives  there  of  their  choosing.” 1  The  Board  wrote 
to  Lord  Bellomont :  “  The  denial  of  appeals  is  a 
humor  which  prevails  so  much  in  proprietary  and 
charter  plantations,  and  the  independency  they  thirst  after 
is  now  so  notorious,  that  it  has  been  thought  fit  those  con- 
siderations  and  other  objections  should  be  laid  before  the 
Parliament.”  2 

In  fact  this  had  been  done,  and  the  three  New  England 
Threaten-  Charters  were  in  serious  danger.3  The  Lords  of 
thfJhar-1'84  Trade  had  rePresented  to  the  King  that  the  Char¬ 
ters.  tered  Colonies  “  had  not  only  assumed  the  power 
of  making  by-laws  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  destructive  to  trade,  bat  they  refused  to  transmit 
their  Acts,  or  to  allow  appeals,  and  continued  to  be  the 
retreat  of  pirates  and  illegal  traders,  and  the  receptacle  of 
contraband  merchandise  ;  ”  that  “  these  irregularities,  aris- 
ing  from  the  ill  use  they  made  of  their  Charters,  and  the 
independency  they  pretended  to,  evinced  how  necessary 
it  became,  more  and  more  every  day,  to  introduce  such  a 
regulation  of  trade,  and  such  an  administration  of  govern- 
ment,  as  should  make  them  duly  subservient  to  England  ;  ” 
and  that,  “  since  the  royal  commands  had  not  met  with 
due  obedience,  it  miglit  be  expedient  to  resume  their  Char¬ 
ters,  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  same  dependency  as  other 
Colonies,  which  would  be  best  effected  by  the  legislative 
power  of  the  kingdom.”  A  bill  was  accordingly  submitted 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  pretending  to  annul  the  Charters, 
and  to  invest  the  King  with  the  same  power  in  the  char¬ 
tered  governments  as  in  New  Hampshire  and  the  others 
which  possessed  no  such  security.4  A  similar  measure 


1  1701,  Jan.  4,  Charles,  Earl  of 
Manchester,  was  made  Secretary  of 
State,  vice  Lord  Jersey. 

2  O’Callaghan,  IV.  854. 

*  Chalmers,  Revolt,  II.  302,  307; 

Hutch.,  II.  130. 


4  “A  bill  has  been  brought  into 
the  House  of  Lords  for  resuming  the 
right  of  government  in  those  Colonies 
to  the  crown.  (Letter  of  April  29, 
1701,  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  to  Lord 
Bellomont,  in  Mass.  Archives,  XX. 
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was  urged  upon  the  Commons.  What  would  liave  fol- 
lowed,  had  it  now  come  to  a  vote,  can  be  only  conjectured ; 
but  the  exciting  question  of  the  impeachment  of  the  King’s 
friends  was  pending  in  Parliament,  and  the  movement  could 
not  obtain  attention.  The  King’s  death,  and  the  new  inter- 
ests  thereby  presented,  postponed  the  revival  of  17n2 
it ;  but  it  was  only  two  months  before  that  event  March  18- 
that  the  Board  laid  before  him  their  opinion  that  “  the 
national  interest  required  that  such  independent  adminis- 
trations  should  be  placed,  by  the  legislative  power  of  the 
kingdoin,  in  the  same  state  of  dependency  as  the  royal 
governments.”  1 

After  the  death  of  the  Governor  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  the  Council,  by  a  provision  of  the  charter,  be- 
came  the  chief  executive  authority  of  Massachusetts.2 
There  now  appeared  a  prospect  that  Joseph  Dudley’s 
ambition  to  govern  there  might  be  gratified.  He  had 
been  industrious  in  endeavoring  to  remove  those 
discouraging  obstacles  to  his  promotion  which 
have  been  mentioned.  New  York  was  no  sphere  Dudleyia 

„  .  .  .  r  England. 

ior  him  ;  and  the  satisfaction  which  he  had  had  in 
bringing  Leisler  to  the  gallows,  for  proceedings  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Massachusetts  patriots 
against  himself  and  his  friends,  was  more  than  balanced 
by  the  apprehensions  which  followed  it  when  the  party  of 
Leisler  revived.  After  a  few  months  passed  in  New  York 
as  Chief  Justice,3  he  returned  to  England,  and  1692. 
there  employed  his  rare  powers  of  address  to  SerPtember- 
recommend  himself  on  the  one  hand  to  men  in  power, 

44;  XL.  689.)  October  18,  the  Board  officer  of  that  body,  though  he  was 
received  from  the  General  Court  a  not  the  oldest  member. 
remonstrance  against  the  measure.  8  Dudley  was  made  Chief  Justice 
(British  Colonial  Papers.)  of  New  York,  May  15, 1691.  (Brod- 

1  Chalmers,  Revolt,  II.  307;  Jour-  head,  New  York,  646.)  He  was  dis- 
nals  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  Jan-  placed  by  Governor  Fletcher,  in 
uary  8.  September,  1692.  (Fletcher  to  Blath« 

2  The  Council  Records  show  Win-  wait,  in  O’Callaghan,  III.  848.) 
throp  to  have  been  the  presiding 
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and  on  tlie  other  to  conciliate  the  dissenting  ministers  who 
might  make  peace  for  him  in  Massachusetts.  Disappointed 
by  the  persistent  Opposition  of  Constantine  Phipps  and 
Ashurst,  the  agents,  in  his  hope,  first  of  displacing  Sir 
William  Phips,  and  then  of  succeeding  him  at  his  death, 
he  became  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
under  Lord  Cutts,  whose  valuable  friendship  he  had  se- 
cured.  In  Parliament,  where  at  length  he  obtained  a 
seat,  his  superior  capacity,  indefatigable  diligence, 
and  engaging  manners,  obtained  for  him  no  small 
consideration,  and  his  obsequious  ofiiciousness  in  promot- 
ins:  the  measures  for  the  Subversion  of  the  colonial  char- 
ters,  alike  with  his  local  knowledge  and  experience,  marked 
him  for  the  kind  of  instrument  now  required  by  the  British 
government. 

Lord  Bellomont’s  death  revived  his  hopes.  If  his  pride 
was  enormous,  still,  unless  when  his  violent  passions  were 
roused,  he  had  a  will  strong  enough  to  bridle  his  pride,  if 
it  threatened  to  obstruct  his  ambition.  The  Mathers  had 
shared  and  stimulated  the  hot  resentment  which  had  driven 
him  from  power  in  Massachusetts.  But  the  father  was  at 
the  head  of  the  clergy  of  the  Province,  and  the  son  was 
the  most  active  of  men,  whether  as  partisan  or  as  foe. 
Their  weaknesses  were  familiarly  known  to  Dudley,  and 
he  managed  with  patient  assiduity  to  bring  them  over  to 
his  side.  The  two  agents  in  England  understood  him,  and 
continued  to  loathe  him  in  their  hearts.  But  he  showed 
to  them  at  least  no  anger  for  their  triumph  over  him  in 
the  appointment  of  Lord  Bellomont,  and  by  the  time  when 
the  vacancy  again  occurred  Ashurst  had  withdrawn  from 
the  agency,1  and  the  Jacobite  Phipps,  who  may  have  in- 
dulged  in  the  hope  of  making  Dudley  his  tool,  professed 

1  May  20, 1701,  the  Lords  of  Trade  since  Sir  Henry  Ashurst  ceased  to 
wrote  to  Stoughton  to  present  the  case  act.”  Ile  was  “  an  entire  stranger  ” 
of  John  Champante,  “a  diligent  and  to  them,  and  had  only  a  sort  of  ap- 
prudent  person,  who  has  acted  as  pointment  from  the  Lords.  (British 
agent  for  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colonial  Papers.) 
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to  have  been  brought  to  think  that,  among  the  untried 
candidates  for  the  succession,  the  colonists  might  do  worse 
than  by  favoring  their  able  compatriot,  upon  whom,  it  might 
be  hoped,  so  much  hard  experience  would  not  prove  to 
have  been  thrown  away.1  If  no  trust  could  be  placed  in 
his  virtue,  his  selfishness  might  be  confidently  counted  on, 
and  in  future  it  might  prompt  to  better  Services.  An  active 
member  of  Parliament  was  not  without  opportunities  to 
oblige,  or  at  least  to  compliment  and  to  encourage,  the  dis- 
senting  ministers,  whose  cause,  throughout  William’s  reign, 
was  in  a  condition  at  once  critical  and  hopeful.  The  judg- 
ment  of  the  dissenting  ministers  of  England  was  of  the 
greatest  weight  with  their  brethren  in  Massachusetts,  and 
Dudley  at  length  got  it  in  favor  of  his  coveted  advance- 
ment.  He  voted  for  Onslow,  put  fonvard  by  the  court  for 
the  place  of  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  though  he  was  under 
what  are  called  obligations  of  gratitude  to  Harley,  the  op- 
posing  candidate.  The  King,  knowing  how  he  was  hated 
in  Massachusetts,  was  unwilling  to  appoint  him.  But  Dud¬ 
ley  produced  a  petition  in  his  favor,  purporting  to  be  from 
Massachusetts  men  then  in  London,  and  from  merchants 
trading  with  that  Province.  Finally  he  placed  in  the  King’s 
hands  a  letter  from  Cotton  Mather,  authorizing  him  to  affirm 
that  “  there  was  not  one  minister  nor  one  of  the  Assembly 
but  were  impatient  for  his  coming,”  —  a  strong  Statement, 
wliich  might  be  wondered  at  if  it  came  from  some  other 
source.2 

'  April  17,  1702,  Constantine  As  late  as  November  13  of  the  same 
Phipps,  writing  to  Addington,  says  year,  “  Colonel  Dudley  acquainted 
that  Dudley,  “  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  Board  that,  whilst  his  commission 
understanding  men  here,  as  well  as  for  the  Governor  of  New  England 
with  you,  is  the  only  person  under  was  passing  the  seals,  Sir  Henry 
whose  administration  you  would  be  Ashurst  had  presented  a  memorial 
as  easy  as  you  are  now  like  to  be.”  against  him  to  the  Lords  Justices.” 
(Mass.  Archives,  LI.  139.)  “It  was  (Journals  of  the  Board  of  Trade; 
avery  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  comp.  Hutch.,  II.  123.) 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  him  2  Perhaps  Cotton  Mather  did  not 
some  small  assistance.”  (Ibid.)  Sir  know  that  the  ci-devant  Congrega- 
Henry,  however,  did  not  weary  of  his  tional  preacher  had  turned  Episco¬ 
opposition  to  the  persistent  candidate.  palian. 
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The  House  of  Representatives  had  resolved  on  sending 
a  special  agent  to  England.  The  ostensible  object  was  to 
obtain  a  charter  for  tbe  College,  and  to  represent  the  un- 
easiness  feit  in  Massachusetts  on  account  of  the  French 
claim  to  the  eastern  country  and  the  fisheries  on  the  east- 
ern  coast.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  immediately 
urgent  motive  was  to  obstruct  the  elevation  of  Dudley. 
Elisha  Cooke,  the  Opponent  of  President  Mather  in  respect 
to  the  new  charter,  was  now  the  most  powerful  man  in  the 
General  Court.  The  President,  who  in  England  had  been 
flattered  with  much  attention  in  high  circles,  was  extremely 
desirous  to  be  employed  in  this  agency.1  Cooke’s  old  grudge, 
or  permanent  distrust,  or  persuasion  that  the  President  was 
already  Dudley’s  partisan,  determined  that  the  President 


should  not  be  gratified. 


While  Mather  was  urging  and 


Cooke  was  counteract.ing,  Dudley  had  convenient  time  for 
his  operations  in  England.  Wait  Winthrop  was  at  length 
appointed  to  be  agent,  but,  just  as  this  was  done, 
FZTd  news  came  of  Dudley’s  appointment  to  be  Gover- 
Mather®  nor-  The  vote  which  had  been  passed  for  instruc- 
tions  to  Winthrop  was  then  reconsidered,  and  the 
project  of  sending  him  was  dismissed.  The  needs  of 
the  College  and  the  apprehensions  from  the  French  were 
no  longer  thought  so  serious  as  to  require  immediate  at¬ 
tention. 

The  King's  sudden  death  before  Dudley  was  prepared 
to  leave  England  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  receive  a 
new  Commission.  But  there  was  now  no  competition  for 

1702.  the  post,  and  the  Commission  was  issued  on  the 
March  10.  secon(j  day  0f  t[le  new  monarch’s  reign.  Dudley 

was  tifty-seven  years  old  when,  convoyed  by  two  armed 
vessels,2  he  came  back  to  the  place  associated  in 

Juno  11.  #  r 

his  memory  with  events  of  such  various  interest. 


1  Scarcely  is  there  more  amusing  this  suhject,  in  Quincy’s  Ilistory  of 
reading  than  the  extracts  from  the  Harvard  University,  I.  475-484. 
Diaries  of  the  Mathers,  relating  to  *  Privy  Council  for  Feb.  15,  1702. 
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The  relation  which  had  subsisted  between  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  New  Hampshire  after  their  .political  Separation 
w.as  inconvenient  and  vexatious  to  both  parties.  The  four 
feeble  Settlements  which  collectively  were  known  by  the 
latter  name  lay  close  to  and  between  some  of  the  towns  of 
Massachusetts,  but,  forming  another  body  politic, 
were  beyond  her  protection  or  control  when  they 
were  in  danger  or  in  disorder.  When  a  band  of  dePendent 
Indian  marauders  was  passing  between  the  towns  ment, 
of  Massachusetts  on  the  Merrimac  and  her  towns 
in  Maine,  she  had  to  chase  them  through  the  territory  of 
a  different  govermnent ;  and  her  vessels  going  into  the 
river  Piscataqua  were  subject  to  be  visited  by  the  custom- 
house  ofhcers  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction.  For  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  this  Separation  was  still  more  disadvantageous.  To 
her  the  connection  with  Massachusetts  had  been  uniformly 
and  unexceptionally  beneficial.  The  sister  Colony  had 
afforded  an  effective  defence,  and  its  government  had  been 
honest  and  generous.  There  had  been  parties  and  cabals 
among  the  New  Hampshire  people ;  but,  as  often  as  there 
had  been  occasion  for  their  deliberate  sense  to  be  expressed, 
it  had  always  proved  to  be  in  favor  of  incorporation  into 
the  chief  Colony  of  New  England. 

Two  influences  had  all  along  more  or  less  obstructed 
this  arrangement,  and  both  were  in  action  at  the  time 
when  King  William  gave  to  Massachusetts  her  second 
charter.  From  the  earliest  period  of  the  importance  of 
that  Colony,  the  English  statesmen,  not  excepting  those 
of  the  Commonwealth,  had  been  jealous  of  her  growth. 
Occasionally  it  was  unavoidable  for  them  to  allow  weight 
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to  considerations  which  had  another  bearing.  When  they 
wanted  the  border  towards  New  France  to  be  watched, 
when  they  wanted  garrisons  in  Nova  Scotia  and  a  fortress 
at  Pemaquid,  they  had  to  choose  between  charging  this 
expense  upon  the  royal  treasury,  or  devolving  it  upon 
Massachusetts  by  including  within  her  territory  the  country 
which  needed  to  be  secured ;  and  proceedings  dictated  by 
this  calculation  sometimes  appeared  to  indicate  sentiments 
more  favorable  to  her  than  in  truth  were  entertained.  In 
general,  whoever  was  in  power  in  England,  —  whether  it 
was  Clarendon  or  Vane,  Danby  or  Somers,  —  there  was  a 
disposition  to  disable  and  humble  Massachusetts,  as  the 
representative  and  mainspring  of  a  power  which  might 
grow  in  its  pretensions  as  long  as  it  should  be  suffered  to 
mature  in  strength. 

The  influence  of  the  first  John  Mason  and  of  his  suc- 
cessors  and  representatives  was  another  obstacle.  His 
claim,  and  that  of  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  lands  on  the 
Piscataqua,  founded  on  alleged  grants  of  the  Council  for 
New  England,  though  always  resisted  by  Massachusetts, 
had  been  regarded  with  some  favor  by  the  English  courtiers 
and  lawyers.  It  had  been  decided  that  Mason  had  a  valid 
claim  to  more  or  less  territory  on  that  river,  but  it 
■was  not  admitted  that  he,  like  Gorges,  had  received 
authority  to  govern  the  country  which  had  been  granted.1 2 
Mason’s  rights,  whatever  they  were,  had  been  inherited  by 
his  grandson,  Robert  Tufton,  who  took  the  name  of  Mason, 
and  who  died  while  one  of  the  Counsellors  of  Andros.9 

The  expulsion  of  Andros  deprived  New  Hampshire  of 
a  government.  Fierce  inroads  of  the  Indians  followed 
incorpora-  while  the  Colony  was  in  this  chaotic  state,3  and 
Massachu-  some  °f  the  principal  men  summoned  a  Convention 
of  delegates  from  the  towns,  to  consult  respecting 
january.  the  measures  required  by  the  necessity  of  the  time. 


Claim  of 
John  Mason. 


1  See  above,  Vol.  HI.  281,  307. 

2  Ibid.,  531. 


48. 


8  See  above,  Vol.  IV.  32-35,  47, 
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At  a  second  meeting  the  convention  resolved  to  apply 
to  Massachusetts  to  be  received  again  into  her 
jurisdiction.  The  request  was  complied  with  ;  and  Feb  20' 
members  for  the  New  Hampshire  towns  sat  in  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  civil  and  military  officers,  dis- 
placed  under  the  recent  Order  of  things,  were  recalled  to 
Service.1 

Meanwhile  the  claim  of  Eobert  Mason  had  1688. 
passed,  by  his  death,  into  other  hands.  Two  SePtember- 
sons,  who  inherited  his  property,  sold  their  interest  1691 
in  New  Hampshire  for  seven  hundred  and  fifty  APri127- 
pounds,  to  Samuel  Allen,  a  London  merchant.  A  daughter 
of  Allen  was  the  wife  of  John  Usher,  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  advised  the  purchase.2  It  was  he  who,  some  years 
before,  had  bought  Maine  of  Gorges  for  Massachusetts.3 
From  his  father,  Hezekiah  Usher,  a  man  of  moderate  con- 
sequence  in  the  colonial  times,  he  had  inherited  some  for- 
tune,  which  he  had  increased  by  successful  business,  first 
as  a  bookseller  and  aftenvards  in  foreign  trade.  He  had 
been  a  Counsellor  under  the  presidency  of  Dudley,  and 
Counsellor  and  Treasurer  under  Andros,  and  since  the 
Eevolution  he  had  been  urgently  pressing  upon  Massachu¬ 
setts  a  settlement  of  his  account  as  Treasurer,  which,  made 
up  as  it  had  been,  the  Colony  refused  to  allow,  notwith- 
standing  repeated  interpositions  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Allen  bought  Mason’s  rights,  whatever  they  might 
prove  to  be,  in  New  Hampshire,  while  Mather  and  ^e™f 
his  colleagues  were  soliciting  the  charter  of  Mas-  Samuel 
sacliusetts,  and  were  urging  the  expediency  of 

1  “  The  Humble  Address  of  the  action  was  confirmed  by  the  General 
Inhabitants  and  Train-Soldiers  of  the  Court  (March  18)  as  soon  as  it  came 
Province  of  New  Hampshire,”  sub-  together.  (Mass.  Col.  Rec. ,  sub  die.) 
scribed  with  374  names,  is  in  the  2  Usher  had  gone  to  England  be- 
Provincial  Papers  of  New  Hamp-  fore  July  23,  1689.  (Letter  of  Ran- 
shire,  II.  34-39.  The  Governor  and  dolph,  of  that  date,  to  the  Lord 
Council  of  Massachusetts  promptly  Privy  Seal,  in  British  Colonial 
accepted  the  proposal  of  the  sister  Papers.) 

Province  (February  28),  and  their  8  See  above,  Vol.  IH.  312. 
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including  New  Hampshire  within  that  jurisdiction.  When 
their  prayer  was  denied,  and  it  was  determined  to  set 
up  New  Hampshire  again  as  a  royal  Province,  Allen 
1692  naturally  aspired  to  be  the  Governor.  He  was 
Feb.2i.  accordingly  appointed  to  that  office,1  with  Usher 
for  his  Lieutenant,  to  administer  the  government  in  liis 
absence ;  a  trust  which  Usher  presently  assumed 
Au°  13  on  the  spot.  The  Chief  Magistrate  was  to  be 
assisted  by  fifteen  Counsellors,  of  which  number  nine  per- 
sons,  residents  of  the  towns,  were  nominated  in  the  original 
commission  ;  the  Governor  was  to  propose  the  others  after 
obtaining  further  information.  Usher  understood  that  the 
people  continued  to  be  disinclined  to  acquiesce  in  the  Set¬ 
tlement  which  had  been  made,  and  were  “  presenting  their 
Petition  to  their  Majesties  that  they  may  be  joined  to  the 
Massachusetts  government.”  But  rather  than  this  should 
be  done,  he  advised  the  Lords  of  Trade  that  it 

Oct.  29.  • 

would  “  be  for  their  Majesties’  interest  and  security 
of  the  people”  to  place  the  whole  of  New  England  under 
one  general  Governor.  “  Otherwise,”  he  added,  “  I  hope 
their  Majesties  will  dismiss  me  from  this  little  government, 
who  by  their  poverty  are  not  able  honorably  to  support 
itself.” 2 


1  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  II.  57 ; 
Privy  Council  Register,  sub  die  ;  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Board  of  Trade,  for  Jan.  11. 

2  Usher  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  in 
British  Colonial  Papers.  He  repeated 
his  recommendation  of  a  consolida- 
tion  of  the  New  England  Colonies 
under  one  government,  in  two  letters 
of  the  3 Ist  of  the  following  January. 
(Ibid.)  “  I  find  the  people  are  against 
kingly  government,  whatever  eise 

they  pretend  to . If  joined 

to  the  Massachusetts,  then  they  are 
in  hopes,  when  a  favorable  opportun- 
ity  presents,  the  kingly  government 
may  be  thrown  off.”  Nor  had  he  any 
thing  more  favorable  to  report  of  the 
loyalty  of  Massachusetts.  “  I  seenot,” 


he  wrote  to  the  Lords  (Feb.  28, 1693), 
“  one  person,  excepting  Mr.  Stough- 
ton,  but  endeavour  what  they  can 
(as  they  judge)  to  act  for  the  country 
and  not  for  the  King,  and  do  what  in 
them  lies  to  hinder  all  matters  relat- 
ing  to  the  same.  Have  only  to  add 
any  of  their  proceedings  on  (sic)  the 
Revolution  time  [‘  unhappy  Revolu¬ 
tion  ’  is  hi§  phrase  in  another  part 
of  the  letter]  is  encouraged,  but  any 
thing  from  the  King  it’s  against  theil 
minds  to  comply  with.”  —  He  had 
“  been  round  the  Province  [New 
Hampshire]  and  taken  a  strict  mus- 
ter  of  all  the  men,  which  from  twenty 
to  sixty  are  but  754  in  number.” 
There  was  no  fort  in  the  Province, 
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Their  poverty  was  undeniable,  but  it  was  far  from  being 
their  only  distress.  The  reader  .wonders  at  the 
courage  and  hopefulness  which,  in  those  times  of  SwhÜ 
savage  war,  nerved  the  borderers  of  New  Hamp-  Bhire' 
shire  to  bear  their  miserable  life,  while  he  perceives  a 
reason  of  their  earnest  desire  for  that  union  with  Massa¬ 
chusetts  which  would  place  them  in  a  better  position  to 
look  to  her  for  relief.  Their  insecurity  made  their  poverty 
all  the  more  grievous.  Their  living  was  to  be  got  from 
the  fields,  the  rivers,  and  the  forests.  But  they  could  not 
go  out  to  cut  timber,  or  to  plough,  or  mow,  or  fish,  with 
any  confidence  that  they  were  not  to  be  fired  upon  from 
the  nearest  thicket,  or  that  their  families  would  not  be 
butchered  before  they  came  back.1  There  was  almost  no 
money,  and  every  sort  of  commodity  for  food,  clothing,  or 
enjoyment  was  scarce  and  dear.  Provisions  were  some- 
times  wanting  even  for  soldiers  in  the  field.  The  case 
was  made  harder  when  the  unhappy  people  had  to  reflect 
that  the  homes  they  were  defending  at  such  cost  and  peril 
were  not  securely  theirs.  Throughout  their  short  history 
their  ancestors  had  been  vexed  by  the  claims  and  suits  of 
a  succession  of  English  absentees,  and  now  the  last  of  the 
Masons  had  turned  them  over  to  another  stranger,  who, 

with  fresh  energy,  was  about  to  renew  the  annoying,  Usur¬ 
pation. 

Usliei  had  a  twofold  office  to  fulfil  in  the  interest  of  his 
master  and  father-in-law ;  he  had  to  defend  the 
domain  on  the  one  hand  against  the  arms  of  uaüon'of 
savage  invaders,  and  on  the  other  hand  against  g!,"“ 
the  claims  of  Englishmen  who  esteemed  them-  Usher‘ 
selves  proprietors,  but  whom,  if  the  word  had  been  then 
invented,  he  would  have  called  Squatters.  In  his  discharge 

‘‘  except  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  no  other  answer  but  neglect,  slights, 

harbor . Houses  palisaded  and  reproaches.” 

round  tosecure  the  ind wellers.”  He  *  Lord  Bellomont’s  letter  to  the 
had  made  amicable  overturesto  Phips,  Lords  of  Trade,  of  April  20,1700 
but  ‘ 1  could,  after  tedious  waiting,  get  in  British  Colonial  Papers. 

VOL.  IV.  14 
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of  the  latter  function,  he  had  of  course  nothing  but  resent- 
ment  and  resistance  to.expect  from  the  people  whom  he 
had  been  sent  to  rule.1  As  to  the  former,  the  interests  of 
the  two  parties  Avere  the  same,  so  that  as  often  as  there 
Avas  apprehension  of  an  Indian  inroad,  they  had  a  good 
understanding  together,  and  were  able  to  act  in  harmony. 
Usher,  though  impetuous  and  quarrelsome,  and  soiired  by 
the  recent  issue  of  his  connection  Avith  Andros,  Avas  not 
wanting  in  capacity  or  vigor,  and  the  scanty  resources 
Avhich  he  possessed  Avere  used  Avith  activity  for  the  defence 
of  his  Province,  if  not  always  with  good  judgment. 

A  Aviser  man,  in  his  circumstances,  Avould  have  cultivated 
a  good  understanding  Avith  the  persons  in  poAver  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  But  Avhile  vigorous  military  movements  should 
have  been  in  progvess,  the  administration  of  Usher  Avas 
embarrassed  by  the  dispute  which  he  nursed  Avith  Phips, 
Avho  on  his  part  was  not  indisposed  to  make  tbe  most  of  it ; 
his  hatred  of  Andros,  which  Avas  so  strong  as  to  vent  itself 
in  violent  tlireats  Avhen  he  returned  to  Boston  just  atter  the 
Revolution,  having  a  natural  tendency  to  extend  itself  to 
Andros’s  adherents.2 * * 5 

Beginning  with  a  collision  as  to  their  respective  powers, 
the  open  feud  between  the  Governor  and  Usher  Avas  aggra- 
vated  by  accidental  causes.  The  merchant-ship  in  which 
Phips  had  provided  a  passage  for  Captain  Short  to  England 
put  into  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  the  master’s  de- 
sign  being,  as  Phips  understood,  “  to  take  in  deserters  from 
the  ‘  Nonsuch,’  ”  Avho  had  found  their  Avay  to  that  Prov- 

1  Newcastle,  the  fifth  town,  was  ties  differently  disposed  towards  An- 

chartered  in  the  first  year  of  the  dros.  As  early  as  on  his  voyage 

Province,  May  30, 1693.  (N.  H.  Pro-  from  England  in  the  spring  of  1689, 

vincial  Papers,  II.  107.)  Sir  William  had  “  breathed  out  threat- 

5  Phips  and  Usher,  alike  in  their  enings  and  slaughter  ”  without  stint 
frankness  and  impetuosity,  however  against  the  despotic  Governor.  (O’- 
little  their  mutual  resemblance  in  Callaghan,  III.  583,  587,  588;  comp, 
other  qualities,  had  come  into  their  Brodhead,  History  of  New  York,  II. 
govermnents  all  ready  for  a  quarrel,  555,  note.) 
as  belonging  respectively  to  the  par- 
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ince.  Phips  came  thither  by  land,  and  applied  to  Hinckes, 
President  of  the  Council,  and  in  Usher’s  tempo-  HiR  qua,.rel 
rary  absence  the  head  of  the  government,  for  a  with  pllfi|S- 
wanant  to  seize  Short  “  as  their  Majesties’  prisoner  fled 
from  justice ;  ”  but,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Council, 
it  was  refused.  Phips  summoned  Hinckes  to  arrest  Short 
on  board  the  merchant-ship,  which  the  latter  declined  to 
do.  The  Governor,  with  an  armed  party,  went  to  i693_ 
the  vessel,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  Short,  March28- 
who,  the  master  said,  “  was  on  shore  and  out  of  his  power 
to  deliver.”  Phips  then  took  from  the  ship-master  the 
warrant  he  had  given  him  in  Boston  for  the  transportation 
of  Short  to  England,  and  tearing  from  it  his  signature  and 
•  seal,  substituted  another  for  the  surrender  of  that  officer  to 
the  purser  of  the  “  Nonsuch,”  who  had  come  to  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  to  apprehend  him  and  the  deserters.  Phips  ended,  if 
Short  told  the  truth,  by  breaking  open  his  ehest,  and  seiz- 
ing  his  papers.  The  ship-master,  with  vehement  com- 
plaints,  applied  to  the  Council  for  advice  and  protection. 
But  the  Council,  willing  to  be  rid  of  the  matter,  advised 
him  to  find  “  his  remedy  at  law,”  and  concluded,  as  to 
Phips,  that  it  might  “  be  inconvenient  to  call  him  to  ac- 
count  by  this  Board.”1 

Phips’s  commission  made  him  General  and  Admiral  of 
the  King’s  land  and  sea  forces  in  the  north-eastern  Prov- 
mees.  In  this  capacity  he  undertook  to  inspect  the  fort  at 
Portsmouth,  but  Uslier  refused  him  admission  to  it,  and 
when,  notwithstanding  this,  he  attempted  an  entrance,  he 
was  met  by  a  corporal’s  guard  which  turned  him  back. 

Memorial  (March  30,  1693)  of  Papers. — It  is  very  hazardous  to  dis- 
Jeremiah  Tay,  commander  of  ship  sent  from  Dr.  Belknap ;  butindetails 
‘‘Walter  and. Thomas,”  to  the  Coim-  his  narrative  of  these  transaction3 
cilof  the  Provinceof  New  Hampshire;  (Hist,  of  New  Hampshire,  136,  137) 
Letter  (April  6)  of  Phips  to  the  does  not  accord  with  the  contempo- 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty;  and  Letter  raneous  documents,  which  I  follow. 
(April  20)  of  Short  to  the  Secretary  (Comp.  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  II. 
of  the  Admiralty,  in  British  Colonial  91,  99-102.) 
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He  demanded  assistance  in  vain  to  search  for  the  deserters 
from  the  frigate.  Finally,  in  resentment  of  the  disrespect 
which  had  been  shown  him,  Phips  ordered  back 
AprU‘  into  Massachusetts  a  force  which  he  had  detached 
for  the  defence  of  the  feebler  Province.1  In  the  last  sum- 

1694  mer  of  his  administration,  after  that  devastation 
juiy  18-30.  a^.  j)over  which  has  been  raentioned  in  connexion 

with  the  renewal  of  the  Indian  war,2  there  was  a  sharp 
corres pondence  between  him  and  Usher,  introduced  by 
requisitions  from  the  latter  for  military  assistance.3  With 
Stoughton,  wlio  had  much  disapproved  Phips’s  conduct  on 
this  occasion,  Usher  transacted  business  more  agreeably, 
after  the  Governors  retirement.  In  the  last  year  but  one 

1695  of  the  war,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachu- 
June-  setts,  at  Usher’s  solicitation,  sent  a  reinforcement 

of  troops  “  for  the  security  of  the  frontiers  ;  ”  and  the  appli- 

1696  cation  was  repeated  in  the  followiug  summer,  when 
june 26.  a  par£y  0f  Indians,  landing  from  canoes,  had  mur- 

dered  fourteen  persons  near  Portsmouth.4 

Except  for  the  military  operations,  and  for  his  strifes 
with  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Usher’s  administra¬ 
tion  was  uneventful.  He  passed  much  of  his  time  in 
Boston,  attending  to  his  private  affairs,5  though  he  liked  to 
magnify  his  offi.ce  by  coming  to  New  Hampshire  and  sum- 
moning  meetings  of  the  Council,  with  slight  pretences 
of  business  to  be  done.  When  he  asked  the  Assembly 
for  money,6  he  was  told  too  truly  that  the  people  were 

1  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  II.  104,  clared  to  the  Board  that  the  reason 

105,  note.  for  his  not  staying  here  was  that  the 

2  See  above,  Vol.  IV.  151.  —  The  Province  had  not  made  provision  for 

havoc  at  Dover  was  frightful.  (N.  H.  support  of  the  honor  of  the  King’s 
Provincial  Papers,  II.  125-130.)  govei’nment. ”  (N.  H.  Provincial 

3  Letters  to  and  from  Phips  and  Papers,  II.  115.) 

Usher,  in  British  Colonial  Papers.  6  “  Having  been  two  years  with 

*  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  II.  158,  you,  and  not  one  penny  received  for 
169,  189,  190,  III.  37;  comp.  Mather,  support  of  the  honor  of  the  govern- 
Magnalia,  VII.  89.  ment,  but  instead  thereof  the  Prov- 

J  “  The  Lieutenant- Gi vernor  de-  ince,  by  their  Representatives,  have 
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poor ; 1  and  when  he  applied  for  troops,  he  was  answered  that 
the  Province  was  overtasked,  and  could  not  hold  its  ground 
withont  the  help  of  Massachusetts ;  which  was  not  only 
very  near  the  trnth,  but  what  they  wished  to  have  repre- 
sented  at  conrt,  that  it  might  weigh  in  favor  of  that  annex- 
ation  which  they  never  ceased  to  desire.2  The  government 
was  parsimoniously  supported  by  a  duty  on  imported  goods, 
and  an  excise  on  wine  and  spirits,  levied  from  year  to  year 
by  the  Assembly.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  moved  them 
urgently  to  do  something  better.  They  replied  1695 
that  their  means  seemed  exhausted  in  providing  Nov-9- 
for  their  defence,  but  that,  if  possible,  they  would  oblige 
him,  “  provided  he  and  the  Council  would  join  with  them 
in  petitioning  the  King  to  annex  the  Province  to  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.”  They  made  him  no  allowance.  Allen  had 
guarantied  to  him  a  salary  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year,  which,  on  Usher’s  application  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  he  refused  to  pay.  Usher  then  asked  to  be  relieved, 
either  by  the  Governor  in  person,  or  by  the  appointment 
of  some  successor  in  his  own  place.  Without  his  knowl- 
edge,  he  had  been  anticipated  in  this  request.  An  appli¬ 
cation,  favored  by  the  Governor,3  had  been  made  for  the 
appointment  of  William  Partridge,  Treasurer  of 
the  Province,  to  be  Lieutenant-Governor.  Part-  Governo^ " 
ridge,  a  ship-builder,  who  had  large  connexions  Partridge- 


put  an  affront  upon  the  King’s  Com¬ 
mission,  as  in  that  of  fourteenth  Luke, 
28,  29,  30  verses.  Have  spent  of  cash 
out  of  my  own  estate  about  £300.” 
(Letter  of  Usher  to  the  Council,  Aug. 
11,  1694,  in  British  Colonial  Papers.) 
—  “  It  being  now  about  four  years 
since  I  arrived  with  his  Majesty’s 
royal  Commission,  and  at  the  Charge 
of  the  Province  have  not  had  a  house 
provided  to  lie  in,  nor  one  meal’s 
meat,  nor  one  drop  of  drink.  ’ ’  ( Speech 
of  Lieutenant-Governor  Usher,  Sept. 
24,  1696,  in  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers, 
HI.  46.) 


1  Ibid.,  H.  120;  IH.  35. 

2  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  III. 
47.  — Feb.  16,  1697,  Shadrach  Wal¬ 
ton,  of  New  Hampshire,  told  the 
credulous  Lords  that  “  there  were 
fifty  thousand  fighting  men  in  the 
Massachusetts  government,”  while 
there  were  “  but  between  seven 
hundred  and  eight  hundred  in  New 
Hampshire.  The  extent  of  New 
Hampshire,”  he  said,  “  is  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  square.” 
(British  Colonial  Papers.) 

8  Privy  Council  Register  for  June 
8,  1696. 
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in  England  with  the  dealers  in  masts  and  timber,  went 
1697  out  to  further  the  movement,  and  to  Usher’s 
january  sul-pnse  returned  with  a  commission  to  succeed 
1696  him,  obtained  six  months  before  from  the  Lords 
june  6.  justiCes,  —  the  King  being  at  that  time  on  the 
continent.  The  nevvly-constituted  Board  of  Trade  had 
been  influenced  by  Sir  Henry  Ashurst  in  favor  of  the 
appointment. 

By  tliis  time  Usher  had  changed  his  mind  as  to  the 
attractiveness  of  his  office.  At  all  events,  an  involuntary 
retirement  was  distasteful  to  him.  In  consequence  of  hav- 
ing  come  out  without  his  instructions,  or  from  failure  in 
some  other  preliminary,  Partridge  was  not  ready  to  take 
his  official  oath.1  The  Council  and  Assembly,  however, 
lield  a  meeting,  and  proceeded  to  some  acts  wliich  Usher, 
writing  of  them  from  Boston  to  England,  described  as  the 
1697-  “  Piscataqua  Rebellion.” 2  The  Lords  of  Trade 

Aiig. 3-  jnstructed  him  to  retain  his  place,  tili  Partridge 
should  take  the  oaths,  or  Lord  Bellomont,  wlio  was  to  be 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  as  well  as  of  Massachusetts, 
should  arrive  in  America.3  Accordingly  he  went 

Dec.  13.  ,  •  i  i 

to  Portsmouth,  where  he  proelaimed  the  peace  of 
Ryswick.  But  his  resumed  sway  was  short-lived.  The 
next  day  his  successor  assumed  the  government,4 
and  Usher  went  back,  a  private  man,  to  his  Boston 
counting-room.5  The  Assembly  presently  sent  to  the  Lords 
1698.  of  Trade  their  thanks  to  the  King  for  the  new 
Feb.3.  appointment,  and  their  assurance,  as  to  Usher, 


1  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  I.  209. 

2  Ibid.,  III.  77,  78;  British  Colo¬ 
nial  Papers,  under  the  dates  of  Sept. 
30,  Oct.  8,  1696,  Feb.  16,  Feb.  18, 
June  8,  1697,  and  Dec.  9,  1701. 

3  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  II. 
216,  217. 

4  Ibid.,  259,  261. 

‘  Dec.  31,  1692,  a  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  Massachusetts,  with 


Stoughton  at  its  head,  reported  that 
Usher’s  account,  as  Treasurer,  ex- 
tending  from  May  25,  1686,  to  July 
6,  1690,  charged  the  Province  with 
over  £5000,  of  which  sum  only  £851 
was  rightly  his  due,  the  rest  having 
been  paid  by  him  without  authority 
to  Sir  Edmund  Andros.  (British 
Colonial  Papers.) 
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that  “  there  had  been  no  disturbance  but  only  wbat  Mr. 
Usher  had  endeavored  to  give.” 1 

Wbile  Lord  Bellomont  remained  in  New  York,2 
Commission  for  New  Hampshire  not  being  yet 
published,  Allen  came  over,  and  assumed  the 
chief  magistracy  of  New  Hampshire.  Usher  also 
peared  there,  and  claimed  to  be  admitted  to  a  seat 
in  the  Council.  This  led  to  a  dispute,  which  was 
terminated  for  the  present  by  the  Governors  dis- 
solving  the  Assembly.3  Every  thing  remained  in 
suspense  tili  Lord  Bellomont,  having  inaugurated  his  gov- 
ernment  in  Massachusetts,  came  to  Portsmouth, 
where  he  confirmed  Partridsre 


Sept.  15. 


ap- 


Nov.  29. 


1699. 
Jan.  7. 


m 


July  31. 

...  the  place  of  Lortl 

.  iii  mont  in 

Lieutenant-Governor,  and  made  other  arrange-  NewHamp- 
ments  which  so  recommended  him  to  the  people,4  8hiie' 


1  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  II. 
267.  —  Usher’s  want  of  personal  dig- 
nity  provoked  gross  affronts.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  acquainted  the 
Board  that  “  Richard  Torlington, 
constable  of  New  Castle,  had  offered 
a  great  contempt  to  himself  in  im- 
pressing  his  saddle,  when  he  had 
noticed  that  it  was  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor’s.”  (Provincial  Papers,  II. 
134;  see  190  for  another  anecdote, 
not  transcribable.)  —  His  invariable 
style  of  speaking  and  writing  had  a 
ludicrous  peculiarity,  consisting  part- 
ly  in  the  omission  of  connecting 
words.  The  following  is  a  specimen 
of  his  characteristic  manner:  “  Acts 
of  Parliameut  ought  not  to  be  laws 
for  plantations,  unless  had  represen- 
tatives  in  Parliameut,  if  may  write 
plainly,  are  not  for  kingly  but  for 
Commonwealth  government,  which 
pray  libera  nos.”  (Usher  to  Lords 
of  Trade,  Dec.  12,  1700,  in  British 
Colonial  Papers  ;  comp.  N.  II.  Prov. 
Papers,  II.  595,  675;  III.  332,  598.) 

2  Oct.  17,  1697,  the  Council  of 
New  Hampshire  sent  a  messenger  to 
New  York  to  wait  on  the  Governor. 


“  Take  good  ad  vice,”  he  was  in- 
structed,  “  how  you  demean  your- 
self.  If  you  find  my  Lord  high  and 
reserved,  not  easy  of  access,  you 
must  manage  your  business  by  some 

of  the  gentlemen  about  him . 

The  principal  end  in  sending  you  on 
this  message  is  to  pay  our  respects 
and  duty  to  his  Lordship,  and  to  pre- 
vent  Mr.  Usher  or  any  other  malcon- 
tent  prepossessing  him  with  any  ill 
thing  against  us.”  (N.  II.  Provin¬ 
cial  Papers,  II.  264.)  — •  For  the  Earl’s 
Commission  for  New  Hampshire,  see 
Ibid.,  305. 

3  Ibid., 280-293. — The  disappoint- 
ed  Governor  was  disturbed  by  the 
“  irregulär  proceedings  and  growing 
insolence  of  the  Lieutenant- Gover¬ 
nor,  W.  Partridge,  and  three  or  four 
more  of  the  Council,”  and  thought 
that  they  should  be  sent  for  to  Eng¬ 
land  “  to  reward  them  according  to 
their  merits.”  (Letter  of  Allen,  of 
Nov.  28,  1698,  to  the  Lords  of  Trade, 
in  British  Colonial  Papers  ;  comp, 
letter  of  same  to  same,  of  Jan.  14, 
1689.) 

4  Lord  Bellomont  wrote  to  the 
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that,  in  token  of  their  good  will,  the  Assembly  gave  hira 
five  hundred  pounds.1  He  returned  from  New  Hampshire 
to  Boston  after  two  or  three  weeks,  leaving  Partridge 
at  the  head  of  the  administration,  his  own  Commission 
having  superseded  that  of  Allen.  By  letter  he  advised 
i7oo.  the  Province  to  provide  materials  for  a  fort  in 
jime  6.  p01-tsmouth  Harbor,  at  a  cost  estimated  at  more 
than  six  thousand  pounds,  by  an  engineer  whom  he  em- 
ployed.2  The  Assembly  replied  that  they  had  never,  when 
the  exigency  was  greatest,  been  able  to  raise  more  than 
a  thousand  pounds  in  a  year,  and  that  they  were  now 
especially  disabled  by  reason  of  their  debt  incurred  in  de- 
fending  themselves  against  the  Indians,  and  of  the  inse- 
curity  of  their  property,  occasioned  by  the  claim  of  Allen ; 
and  they  went  on  to  complain  that,  after  spendmg  more 
money  in  the  defence  of  the  border  than  their  estates  were 
now  worth,  they  should  be  called  upon,  as  they  had  been, 
to  send  men  to  protect  the  frontier  of  New  York,  — a 
Colony  in  which,  they  said,  their  savage  enemies  found 
a  lefuge,  and  a  market  for  their  spoils.3  They  professed, 
however,  their  disposition  to  do  any  thing  which  he  should 
esteem  it  reasonable  to  demand,  when  he  should  have 
acquainted  himself  with  their  poverty.4 

Ihe  Lords  of  rIrade  looked  to  New  Hampshire  as  a 
source  of  supply  of  naval  stores  for  the  use  of  the  royal 
navy,  and  instructed  the  new  Governor  accordingly,  who 


Lords  of  Trade  (September  9),  ex- 
pressing  his  satisfaction  with  his 
reception  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
giving  an  account  of  the  factions 
which  had  there  arisen.  (British 
Colonial  Papers.) 

1  The  bilious  Usher  wrote  to  the 
Lords  of  Trade  (September  21), 
For  a  sin-offering  they  presented 
my  Lord  with  £500,  judging  by'it 
their  crimes  may  be  obliterated.  ” 
(British  Colonial  Papers.) 


2  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  III.  90. 

8  Of  a  force  of  1350  troops  which 
the  home  government  had  ordered  to 
be  held  in  readiness  against  the  Five 
Nations,  the  contingent  of  New 
Hampshire  was  40  men.  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  to  send  350,  and  Virginia 
240.  New  York,  which  was  to  be 
protected,  was  to  furnish  but  200. 
(Farmer’s  Belknap,  157.) 

4  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  101- 
103,  106-110. 
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entered  into  the  scheme  with  his  characteristic  zeal.  But 
he  found  himself  “  obstructed  by  some  cross  accidents,”  1 
among  which  were  the  mismanagement  of  two  agents  of 
the  Admiralty,  the  pending  Indian  war,  and  the  “  distrac- 
tions  ”  occasioned  by  Allen’s  proceedings  in  “  turning 
people  out  of  their  properties  without  process  of  law.” 
He  refused  to  enter  into  the  controversy  with  Allen  re- 
specting  the  proprietorship  of  the  soil,  referring  it  to  the 
judicial  courts  which  were  instituted  in  conformity  with 
his  advice.2 * * * * *  What  he  had  seen  of  Allen  had  affected 
him  with  profound  disgust.  That  adventurer  had 
attempted  to  bribe  him  to  “  favor  his  cause.”  S&2E 
First  he  offered  him,  in  general  terms,  “  a  hand-  Aug  l‘ 
some  recompense.”  Then  he  proposed  to  “  divide  the 
Province  ”  with  him,  and  to  match  his  daughter 
with  a  younger  son  of  the  Earl,  endowing  her  Au§’  8 

with  “  ten  thousand  pounds  in  money . But  I  told 

him,”  wrote  Bellomont,  “  that  I  would  not  seil  justice,  if  I 
might  have  all  the  world.”  Allen  accompanied 
the  Earl  part  of  the  way  on  his  departure  from  A“S  17 ' 
New  Hampshire  to  repeat  the  offer,  and  came  to  Boston  to 
press  it  yet  again  “  with  more  earnestness  than  1700- 
ever,”  representing  that  the  lands  claimed  by  him  February- 
were  “  worth  twenty-two  thousand  pounds  per  annum  at 
threepence  per  acre  quit-rent.” 8  Bellomont  wrote 
to  the  Lords  of  Trade  that  “  Usher,  indulging  his 
choleric  temper  ”  had  refused  to  take  his  place  in  June22- 


June  11. 


1  Letters  of  Bellomont  to  the  Lords 

of  Trade,  of  May  25  and  Dec.  14, 1698, 

in  N.  II.  Provincial  Papers,  II.  344, 

345;  comp,  letter  of  the  same  to  the 

same,  of  Jan.  22,  1700,  Ibid. ,  348; 

comp.  III.  116,  120 ;  O’CaUaghan, 
IV.  66S. 

s  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  II.  316. 

8  Memorandum  of  Lord  Bello¬ 
mont,  dated  June  19,  1700,  in  British 
Colonial  Papers.  Three  days  after, 
he  wrote  letters  to  the  same  effect  to 


the  Lords  of  Trade  (O’Callaghan, 
IV.  673),  and  to  Secretary  Vernon 
(British  Colonial  Papers).  “  I  hope 
among  you,”  he  says,  in  this  last  let¬ 
ter,  “  Mr.  Blathwayt  will  be  cross-bit 
by  this  bargain  of  his  with  Allen. 
The  seizing  Colonel  Allen’s  papers 
would  discover  this  villanous  bar¬ 
gain.”  “  Colonel  Allen’s  pretension 
to  New  Hampshire,  and  all  other 
Claims  derived  from  Mason,  are  an 
aboinination  and  mystery  of  iniquity .  ’  ’ 
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the  Council,  and  that  Blathwayt,1  formerly  Secretary  to 

1699  the  Board,  was  corruptly  concerned  with  Allen. 
sept.9.  ]^or  was  he  much  better  satisfied  with  Partridge, 

after  some  experience  of  that  functionary.  “  I  take  it,” 

1700  he  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  “  to  be  the  chief- 
Apni  23.  est  part  0f  the  trust  and  business  of  a  Lieutenant- 

Governor  of  this  Province  to  preserve  the  woods  for  the 
King’s  use,  and  that  it  was  no  more  fit  to  commit  that 
duty  to  a  millwright  than  to  set  a  wolf  to  keep  slieep  ;  ” 
and  he  refused  to  permit  Partridge  to  load  a  ship 
r  with  timber  for  Lisbon,  and  rebuked  him  for  mak- 
ing  the  request.2 

When  Allen  brought  his  business  into  the  newly  consti- 
tuted  courts,  he  expected  to  find  a  record  of  judgments 
obtained  by  Mason  in  Governor  Cranfield’s  time.3 
Aiien’sun-  But  it  was  sought  for  in  vain,  while  several  leaves 
successfui  reiating  to  the  period  appeared  to  have  been  ab- 

lltigation.  0  1  L  . 

stracted  from  the  books.  Allen  s  case  was  thus  at 
a  disadvantage.  He  could  get  no  verdict  in  his  favör,  and 
was  mulcted  in  costs.  He  claimed  the  right  of 
i7oi.  an  appeal  to  England,  but  the  court  refused  to 
April‘  allow  it.  The  Assembly  then  passed  laws,  with 
Partridge’s  concurrence,  confirming  the  titles 
S  '  3  which  Allen  had  impeached,  and  directing  sur- 

veys  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  the  lands  which  had 


1  The  attack  upon  the  Secretary 
was  a  hazardous  measure.  The  Earl’s 
independence  of  character,  together 
with  his  high  rank,  emboldened  him 
to  use  great  freedom  in  his  corre- 
epondence  with  the  home  authori- 
ties. 

2  Letters  of  Lord  Bellomont  to  the 
Lords  of  Trade,  of  May  25  and  June 
22,  1700,  and  Jan.  2,  1701,  in  N.  II. 
Provincial  Papers,  II.  347,  354,  357. 
—  “I  remember  I  rebuked  Sir  Henry 

Ashurst  in  the  privy  garden  at  White- 
hall  for  promoting  Mr.  Partridge  to 
be  rnade  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New 


Hampshire,  who  is  a  carpenter  by 
trade,  and  a  sad,  weak  man.  I  told 
him  his  genius  had  a  strong  bias  to 
carpenter-Governors,  for  it  was  he, 
with  Mr.  Mather,  that  got  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Phips  made  Governor  of  New 
England.”  —  In  defiance,  or  in  eva- 
siou  rather,  of  strict  prohibitions  of 
the  Lords  of  Trade,  there  was  an 
active  transportation  of  ship  timber 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Portugal. 
(O’Callaghan,  IV.  794,  798.) 

3  See  above,  Vol.  III.  413,  418; 
comp.  Farmer’s  edition  of  Belknap, 
157,  note. 
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beeil  in  litigation.  Allen  petitioned  the  King  in  Council, 
who  authorized  an  appeal,  to  be  prosecuted  within  eight 
months.1  The  previous  refusal  of  it  by  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  courts  occasioned  great  displeasure  on  the  part  of 
the  Lords  of  Trade,  who  expressed  their  feeling  with  em- 
phasis  in  letters  to  Lord  Bellomont.2  He  died  before 
they  carae  to  his  hand.  Allen  sent  Usher,  and  the  Prov- 
ince  sent  William  Vaughan,  a  Counsellor  and  a  1702 
populär  favorite,  to  represent  them  respectively  May- 
in  England.3 

Accordant  as  were  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  with  those  which  in  England  brought 

°  Connecticut 

about  the  Revolution,  the  proceeding  of  that  Col-  afterthe 

.  ,  .  ...  n  k  i  •  1  Revolution. 

ony  m  the  deposition  oi  Andros  was  so  irregulär 
and  bold  that  it  could  not  have  failed  to  raise  serious  ques- 
tions  in  the  minds  of  the  prerogative-loving  King  William 
and  his  cautious  ministers.  And  however  wrongfully  her 
charter  had  live  years  earlier  beeil  abrogated,  it  had  beeil 
condemned  with  all  legal  formalities.  In  both  these  re- 
spects,  as  the  reader  knows,  the  position  of  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  was  different.  When  their  Governor 
and  his  Counsellors  had  been  imprisoned  in  Boston,  it  was 
indispensable,  if  they  would  not  have  anarchy,  that  some 
other  authority  should  be  set  up,  and  the  most  natural  and 
most  unexceptionable  course  was  that  which  they  adopted 
when  they  reinstated  their  charter  governments.  They 
could  maintain  that  they  had  but  submitted  to  duress 
when  Andros  threatened  them ;  and  if  Connecticut  had 
done  this  with  reluctance  and  reserve,  and  Rhode  Island 
with  alacrity,  the  legal  condition  of  the  two  Provinces  was 
nevertheless  the  same.  Accordingly,  when  the  sentiments 
of  one  and  the  interests  of  both  prompted.  them  to  seek  a 

1  Privy  Council  Register  for  Nov.  2  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  II  341. 
20,  and  Dec.  18,  1701.  8  Ibid.,  III.  158. 
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good  understanding  with  the  new  sovereign,  and  obtain  bis 
sanction  for  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  governments, 
both  found  a  favorable  hearing. 

16g9.  The  Address  in  which  Connecticut  congvatulated 
june  13.  |-iie  and  Queen  on  their  accession  solicited  a 

1693.  confirmation  of  her  charter,1  and  four  years  later 
sept.i.  Fitz-John  Winthrop  was  sent  to  England  to  renew 
the  suit.2  The  confirmation  was  never  formally  given,  but 
the  Colony  had  in  England  a  serviceable  friend  in  Increase 
Mather,  as  long  as  he  remained  there,  and  they  feit  safe  in 
proceeding  when  he  had  obtained  authoritative  judgments 
in  favor  of  their  pretension.  The  law  officers  of  the  crown 
iG9o.  gave  their  opinion  “  that  the  charter  not  being  sur- 
Aug. 2-  rendered  under  the  common  seal,  and  that  surren¬ 
der  duly  enrolled  of  record,  nor  any  judgment  of  record 
entered  against  it,  the  same  remained  good  and  valid  in 
Abortive  law.” 3  Occasionally  the  home  government  would 
schemes  be  seizeci  with  a  fit  of  iealousy  in  respect  to  the 

against  her  J  J  r 

charter.  charter,  and  take  some  step  which  created  a  tem- 
1697.  porary  uneasiness.  Once,  eight  years  after  the 
Jan.  25.  Revolution,  the  newly  instituted  Board  of  Trade 
deliberated  on  a  plan  for  uniting  Connecticut  and  New 
York  under  the  same  government;4  but  the  consultation 
ended  in  an  instruction  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the 
Attorney-General  to  “  inspect  the  Charters  of  Con- 

Feb.  25.  .  '  r 

necticut  and  Rhode  Island  in  relation  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  powers  of  constituting  Governors  of  those 
Colonies,  and  report  how  he  finds  the  same.” 5  A  step 
noi.  equally  without  result  was  taken  when  the  same 
Jan.  14.  gffiggj.  was  consulted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  re- 
specting  “  the  means  by  which  the  proprietors  of  the 

1  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  III.  463-466.  moment  related  to  the  command  of 

2  Ibid. ,  I V.  103.  —  A  fall  abstract  the  militia. 

of  Wiuthrop’s  well-reasoned  instruc-  3  Trumbull,  History,  I.  387. 

tions  is  in  Trumbull’s  History,  I.  390-  *  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

392.  The  tone  of  the  Address  is  not  sub  die. 

confident.  The  chief  auxiety  at  the  6  Privy  Council  Register,  sub  die. 
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plantations  might  be  obliged  to  present  tbe  names  of  their 
Governors  to  his  Majesty  for  his  approbation.”  1 

New  Hampshire  was  a  royal  Province,  having  tbe  first 
branch  of  its  Legislature,  as  well  as  its  executive  officers, 
appointed  by  the  King,  and  subject  to  have  its  government 
remodelled  by  bim  at  any  time.  In  Massachusetts  the 
chief  executive  officers  were  appointed  by  the  crown,  but 
the  Council  was  elective,  subject  to  the  Governors  refusal. 
Neither  Rhode  Island  nor  Connecticut  had  any  such  close 
dependence  upon  the  government  at  home,  and  those  Col- 
onies  accordingly  conducted  their  affairs  with  less  appre- 
hension  of  interference.  In  the  woful  decade  in  King 
William’s  reign,  their  people,  enclosed  within  other  Eng- 
lish  settlements  where  they  did  not  border  on  the  sea, 
were  spared  most  of  the  calamities  experienced  by  their 
neighbors  of  the  two  other  Provinces.  Connecticut,  how- 
ever,  was  active  and  generous  in  supporting  the  Her  Bhare 
common  cause.  When,  in  the  summer  after  the  inthewar- 
Revolution,  she  received  an  application  from  Governor 
Bradstreet  to  take  part  in  the  war  with  the  In-  1689> 
dians  at  the  East,  though  devastated  at  the  time  July- 
by  an  epidemic  sickness,2  she  immediately  sent  some  of 
her  considerable  men  to  Boston,  to  consult  on  the  exigency 
with  commissioners  from  the  other  Colonies ;  and  on  their 
report  that  the  war  was,  “  on  the  part  of  the  English,  a 
defensive  war,  and  just  and  lawful,”  two  hundred  of  the 
militia  of  Connecticut  were  immediately  sent  into  the 
field.3  When  the  light-headed  Jacob  Leisler  attempted  to 
imitate  in  New  York  the  revolution  conducted  by  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  patriots,  Connecticut,  wishing  well  to 
his  cause,  sent  him  a  few  men  to  hold  his  fort  in 
the  town  of  New  York,  and  keep  the  uneasy  people  there 
in  Order,  and  a  Company  to  help  guard  the  west-  1690. 
ern  frontier  of  his  Province  against  the  French  February- 

1  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  2  Conn.  Col.  Ree.,  IV.  1,  note. 
sub  die.  3  Ibid.,  2,  3,  4. 
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and  their  savage  allies.1 


From  the  latter  force,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Bull,  a  party  was  posted  at 
Schenectady,  at  the  time  of  the  calamitous  assault 
on  that  place,  and  lost  five  men  killed  and  five  captured.3 
A  reinforcement  of  two  hundred  Connecticut  sol- 
diers  was  then  marched  to  Albany ;  and  on  appli- 
cations  from  Massachusetts,  other  troops  were  despatched 
to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  Eastern  country,  and 
three  times  at  least  to  secure  the  upper  towns  on 
the  Connecticut  River.3  Contributions  were  made  in  the 
churches  of  Connecticut  to  relieve  the  sufferers 
from  the  Indian  ra vages  in  New  Hampshire  and 


1690. 
Fel>.  8. 


April  11. 


1697. 

May. 


1692. 


Maine.4 


On  an  alarm  of  a  landing  of  the  French  in  Nar- 


1691. 

May. 

1693. 

May. 


ragansett  Bay,  troops  were  moved  eastward,  and 
works  were  erected  at  Saybrook  and  New  London.5 
These  operations  were  costly;  and  the  share  of 
Connecticut  in  the  expense  of  the  ten  years’  war,  to  which 
she  was  not  prominently  a  party,  is  believed  to  have  ex- 
ceeded  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  pounds.6 

The  most  important  of  her  military  movements  during 
this  period  belonged  to  the  expedition  against  Canada  in 
the  year  after  that  of  the  Revolution.  It  has  been  related 
that  the  plan  of  the  campaign  was  for  a  force  to 

Her  defeat-  ,  .  ,  , 

edexpedi-  oe  operatmg  agamst  Montreal  at  the  time  when 
Montreal.  ^he  ships  under  Phips’s  command  should  appear 
before  Quebec,  and  that  the  miscarriage  of  the 
former  part  of  this  scheme  caused  the  discomfiture  of  the 
latter.  1  he  plan  of  the  expedition  had  been  digested  at 
1690.  a  meeting  held  at  New  York,  by  commissioners 
May‘  from  that  Colony  and  the  Colonies  of  New  Eng- 


1  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  III.  255,  IV. 
15, 16;  comp.  O’Callaghan,  III.  589; 
Documentary  History  of  New  York, 
II.  20,  43  et  seq. 

1  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  III.  463,note. 

«  Ibid. ,  IV.  47, 67, 89, 149, 204, 205. 
4  Ibid.,  IV.  193. 

*  Trumbull,  History,  1. 387;  Conn. 


Col.  Rec.,  IV.  48,  97.  For  an  ac- 
count  of  a  spirited  movement  in 
February,  1700  (see  above,  p.  186), 
when  there  was  an  alarm  of  discon- 
tent  among  the  Indians,  see  Froceed- 
ings  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  for  1867, 
473  et  seq. 

*  Trumbull,  History,  I.  397. 
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land.  The  land  force  was  to  consist  of  eight  hundred 
Englishmen,  with  eighteen  hundred  Indians  of  the  Five 
Nations.  Fitz-John  Winthrop  of  Connecticut  was  to  have 
the  chief  command,  and  the  Colony  of  New  York  was  to 
take  care  for  the  supply  of  provisions.  The  place  of  ren- 
dezvous  for  the  English  and  Indians  was  an  inlet  called 
Wood  Creek,  at  the  Southern  end  of  Lake  Champlain. 
When  the  English  arrived,  they  found  only  some 

&  J  J  August. 

seventy  Indian  allies  ;  and  a  messenger  sent  to 
look  for  the  missing  warriors  returned  without  satisfactory 
intelligence.  What  was  much  worse,  the  boats  which  the 
Indians  had  been  relied  upon  to  furnish  for  the  passage  of 
the  lake  had  not  been  collected,  and  the  provisions  which 
it  had  b.een  the  business  of  Milborn,  the  New  York  com- 
missary,  to  supply,  were  found  to  be  inadequate  to  subsist 
the  army  while  on  its  way  towards  the  French  plantations.1 

In  these  circumstances,  whatever  might  have  been 
done  by  officers  of  more  enterprise  and  more  resource, 
nothing  seemed  possible  to  Winthrop  and  bis  council  of 
war  but  a  precipitate  retreat.  Their  resolution  to  this 
effect  enraged  Milborn  and  Leisler,  on  whom  it  threw 
an  odious  responsibility.2  It  is  related  that  the  latter, 
in  virtue  of  bis  assumed  authority  as  Governor  of  New 
York,  went  so  far  as  to  arrest  Winthrop,  and  to  keep 
him  some  days  under  guard,  with  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing  him  before  a  court-martial ; 3  and  that  when  his 


1  Winthrop’s  Journal  of  his 
‘ 1  march  from  Albany  to  W  ood 
Creek”  is  in  O’Callaghan,  IV.  193 
et  seq.  He  had  found  ‘ 1  no  possibil- 
ity  of  getting  provisions  to  Support 
the  forces  auy  longer,  and  that  here 
was  not  canoes  to  transport  half  the 
Christians.”  (Comp,  letter  of  Mil¬ 
born  to  Winthrop,  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Col.,  XLI.  439.)  The  disappointing 
news,  as  it  first  came  to  Boston,  was 
published,  Sept.  25,  1690,  in  a  news- 
paper,  which,  under  the  title  of  “  Pub¬ 
lic  Occurrences,  both  Foreign  and 


Domestic,”  was  attempted  thus  early, 
but  failed  after  the  publication  of  two 
or  three  monthly  numbers.  (Hist. 
Mag.,  I.  229.)  Comp,  the  circum- 
stantial  account  of  those  transactions 
in  Shea’s  translation  of  Charlevoix, 
II.  146,  note. 

2  Leisler  and  his  Council  at  New 
York  presented  their  case  to  Lord 
Shrewsbury  in  a  letter  dated  Oct.  20. 
1690,  for  which  see  O’Callaghan,  III. 
751. 

8  I  say  “  it  is  related,”  as  it  is  on 
the  excellent  authority  of  Trumbull 
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trial  was  about  to  come  on  he  was  rescued  by  some 
Mohawks,  “  to  the  universal  joy  of  the  army.” 1  It  is 
certain  that  the  raagistrates  of  Connecticut  had  what  they 
esteemed  credible  information  of  Winthrop’s  being  con- 
fined  by  Leisler  at  Albany,  and  that  they  sent  to  that 
headstrong  person  a  peremptory  demand  for  the  release  of 
their  officer.2  On  an  examination  of  the  case,  the 
°Ct'9'  colonial  Assembly  vindicated  Winthrop’s  course, 
and  commissioned  two  of  the  Magistrates  to  “  thank  the 
general  for  his  good  Services  to  their  Majesties  and  to  this 
Colony,  and  to  assure  him  that,  on  all  seasonable  occasions, 
they  would  be  ready  to  manifest  their  good  sentiments  of 
his  fidelity,  valor,  and  prudence.” 3 

The  home  government  was  too  busy  elsewhere  to  bestow 
much  attention  on  the  affairs  of  Connecticut,  unless 
ancetojudi-  some  special  occurrence  called  for  its  notice.  An 
ciai appeais.  occasjon  aro8e  for  it  to  declare  its  judgment  on  the 

right  to  entertain  appeais  from  the  colonial  courts.  On  a 
representation  from  the  Board  of  Trade  that  the  courts 
1699  of  Connecticut  had  refused  to  allow  an  appeal  to 
March  9.  England,  the  Privy  Council  had  made  an  order 
“  that  it  is  the  inherent  right  of  his  Majesty  to  receive  and 
determine  appeais  from  all  his  Majesty’s  Colonies  in  Amer¬ 
ica.”  4  A  suitor  in  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  Connecticut 


(Hist.,  I.  384).  But  there  are  parts 
of  the  story  that  especially  per¬ 
plex  me.  I  cannot  understand  how 
Leisler,  inconsiderate  as  he  was, 
could  have  supposed  himself  entitled 
to  assume  such  a  power;  nor  how,  if 
he  did,  Winthrop  should  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  rescued  by  an  Indian 
rabble ;  nor  how  any  number  of  Mo¬ 
hawks  slfould  have  got  up  their  cour- 
age  to  the  point  of  taking  a  prisoner 
out  of  the  hands  of  a  European  guard 
who  were  on  the  look-out  for  them; 
nor  how  Connecticut  troops  should 
have  been  willing  to  leave  to  such 
agents  to  do  for  their  Commander 
what  it  was  to  their  “  universal  joy  ” 


to  have  done.  There  is  a  letter  on 
the  subject  from  Secretary  Allyn,  of 
Sept.  9,  1690,  in  Mass.  Archives, 
XXXVI.  177.  But  it  rather  stimu- 
lates  than  satisfies  curiosity. 

1  Trumbull,  Ilistory,  I.  385,  540; 
Conn.  Col.  llec.,  IV.  38. — The 
reader  cannot  but  observe  that  Win¬ 
throp’s  Journal  of  his  “  March  from 
Albany  to  Wood  Creek”  does  not 
allude  to  this  transaction. 

2  See  their  letter  in  Trumbull,  I. 
540. 

3  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  IV.  38;  Docu- 
mentary  Ilistory  of  New  York,  II. 
162. 

4  Privy  Council  Register,  sub  die. 
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claimed  this  privilege,  and  was  denied.  He  petitioned  the 
Privy  Council,  who  referred  his  case  to  the  Board  1700 
of  Trade.1  The  Privy  Council  finally  directed  Dec-5- 
that  the  appeal  should  be  heard ;  but  the  Order  l702 
was  not  obeyed,  and  forty  years  passed  before  the  Feb  12* 
question  was  disposed  of.  Then  the  claim  of  the  Colony 
was  allowed.2 

A  question  arose  respecting  the  chartered  right  of  Con¬ 
necticut  to  dispose  of  her  military  force.3  Successive  in- 
structions  given  to  Phips,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
to  Fletcher,  Governor  of  New  York,  authorized  1693 
them  to  command  the  Connecticut  militia.4  Phips  Feb-23- 
was  not  disposed  to  assert  the  authority,  and  it  was  before 
long  withdrawn ;  Fletcher  was  less  forbearing. 

The  Magistrates  sent  one  of  their  number  to  New  S>h“and 
York,5  to  engage  him  to  suspend  his  claim  tili  they  “iUtii1, 
should  have  had  a  hearing  in  England ;  but  he  refused  to 
delay,  and,  coming  to  Hartford  while  the  Assembly 
was  in  session,  demanded  an  acquiescence  m  his 
pretension,  at  the  same  time  promising  to  place  the  troops 
under  the  immediate  command  of  the  Governor  as  his 


1  Privy  Council  Register,  sub  die. 

2  “  In  full  view  of  the  possible 

consequences  of  their  decision,  the 
colonial  court  unhesitatingly  aflirnied 
the  supremacy  of  colonial  law,  and 

denied  to  the  Statutes  or  common  law 

of  England  any  force  except  such  as 
was  given  them  by  the  explicit  action 
of  the  General  Assembly.  From  this 
decision  they  never  deviated  in  any  of 
the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  same 
issue  was  subsequently  presented  for 
adjudication.  And  it  happens,  curi- 
ously  enough,  that  not  a  single  appeal 
taken  from  the  Connecticut  courts 
to  the  King  in  Council  was  ulti- 
mately  successful,  however  great  the 
discrepancy  between  the  Act  of  As¬ 
sembly  under  which  judgment  had 


been  rendered  and  the  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Once  only  in  such  case  a  law  of 
the  Colony  was  declared  null  and  void. 
It  cost  the  Colony  some  tliousands  of 
pounds  and  some  twenty  years  of  un- 
remitted  effort  to  procurc  a  reversal  of 
this  decision,  and  place  the  annulled 
law  again  upon  the  statute-book;  but 
the  work  was  accomplished,  and  the 
legal  advisers  of  the  crown  concurred 
in  approving  the  restoration.”  (Let¬ 
ter  of  J.  H.  Trumbull  to  the  author  ; 
see  below,  p.  578.) 

3  Conn.  Col.  Ree.,  IV.  77,  102. 

4  R.  I.  Rec.,  III.  296;  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  Register  for  Feb.  23,  1693.  For 
Fletcher’s  Commission,  see  O’Calla- 
ghan,  III.  827. 

5  Conn.  Col.  Ree.,  IV.  105. 

16 
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lieutenant.  There  is  a  more  than  doubtful  tradition  that, 
the  train-bands  of  Hartford  being  paraded,  by  his  com- 
mand  or  request,  before  the  place  where  the  Assembly  was 
in  session,  he  ordered  his  Commission  and  instructions  to 
be  read;  that  upon  this,  Captain  Wadsworth,  of  Charter, 
Oak  memory,  ordered  the  drums  to  be  beat  along  the  line ; 
that  when  the  drummers  ceased,  Fletcher’s  secretary  began 
again,  and  again  his  voice  was  drowned  by  the  noisy  music ; 
that  Fletcher  would  have  stopped  it,  but  Wadsworth  threat- 
ened  to  make  tlie  sun  sinne  through  him,  if  he  interfered 
again ;  whereupon,  the  temper  of  the  crowd  of  towns- 
people  Avho  stood  around  being  manifest,  the  baffled 
Governor  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw.1  However 
erroneously  or  imperfectly  the  details  of  the  transaction 
have  been  reported,  certain  it  is  that  Fletcher  came  to 
Hartford  with  the  demand  in  qnestion,  and  that  he  met 
with  such  resistance  as  induced  liim  to  desist  from  urging 
it  for  the  present.  He  went  away  in  an  angry  state  of 
mind.  Two  days  after  his  repulse  he  wrote  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State : 2  “  I  have  gone  so  far  to  assert  their 
Majesties’  Commission  to  me  for  the  lieutenancy  of 


this  Colony  as  I  could  without  force . I  never  saw 

magistracy  so  prostituted  as  liere . The  laws  of 


1  Trumbull,  History,  I.  393.  I 
do  not  think  it  credible  that,  in  the 
relation  in  which  Connecticut  then 
stood  to  the  King,  she  should  have 
countenanced  her  officer  in  precisely 
these  proceedings.  Trumbull,  with 
all  his  gravity,  had  a  tenderness  for 
sensational  traditions,  of  which  his 
narrative  of  the  hiding  of  the  char¬ 
ter  is  another  example.  (Ibid.,  371.) 
When  I  came  to  entertain  a  distrust 
of  this  story,  I  did  not  know  that  it 
was  questioned  in  Connecticut.  But 
Mr.  Iioadly  says  (Conn.  Col.  Bec., 
IV.  Pref.  vi.),  “  The  story  of  how  he 
[Fletcher]  was  foiled  by  Captain 
Wadsworth  does  not  rest  on  any 
good  fouudation.”  (Comp.  Ibid., 


111-117.)  In  his  letter  of  October 
28  to  Lord  Sunderland,  Fletcher 
wrote:  “I  expected  no  Opposition, 
came  with  a  few  servants,  found  these 
people  sat  in  a  General  Court.  I 
went  up  to  them,  caused  my  Commis¬ 
sion  to  be  read,  gave  their  chief  a 
memorial  requiring  obedience  to  the 
lving’s  command,  and  so  left  thcm  to 
debate.  Two  days  after  they  sent 
me  a  paper  insisting  on  their  charter, 
and  refusing  obedience.  By  much 
ado  I  got  some  of  them  to  a  Confer¬ 
ence.  To  all  appearance  they  went 
away  convinced  and  satisfied;  but  I 
quickly  found  them  resolved  and  posi¬ 
tive.” 

2  British  Colonial  Papers. 
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England  have  no  force  in  this  Colony . They  set 

up  for  a  free  State.” 

On  being  apprised  of  Fletcher’s  offensive  claim,  the  gov- 
ernment  of  Connecticut  resolved  to  send  Fitz-John 
Winthrop  to  England  with  a  remonstrance,  having  Septcraber' 
first,  as  in  their  judgment  befitted  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  taken  the  sense  of  the  inhabitants,  who  approved 
that  proceeding  by  a  heavy  majority  of  their  votes.1 2  The 
Address  represented  with  abundant  specification 
the  insecurity  which  would  follow,  both  in  respect  °ot'4' 
to  external  enemies  and  to  domestic  tumult,  if  the  Colony 
should  lose  the  power  to  use  promptly  its  military  Her  address 
arm  according  to  its  own  discretion ;  setting  forth,  toUieKlng- 
at  the  same  time,  its  willingness  to  continue  and  enlarge 
the  voluntary  exertions  which  it  had  liberally  made  for  the 
military  protection  of  the  King’s  other  dominions  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  question  was  readily  and  not  unreasonably  dis- 
posed  of  by  the  Privy  Council.  At  the  present  moment 
it  was  not  entirely,  if  indeed  it  could  be  said  to  be  mainly, 
a  question  of  power.  What  the  government  wanted  was 
to  avail  itself  effectively  of  the  military  strength  of  all  the 
Colonies  in  hostilities  against  the  French  and  their  allies. 
Tkerefore,  to  carry  on  the  war  at  the  North  and  East,  they 
proposed  to  place  the  militia  of  Rhode  Island  under  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  place  the  militia  of 
Connecticut  under  that  command  which  it  was  supposed 
would  make  them  most  useful  at  the  West.  Within  a 
few  weeks  after  Winthrop  presented  his  Address, 
the  Council,  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  the  jan.2’9. 
Board  of  Trade,  limited  Fletcher’s  right  over  Con-  AprU  19‘ 
necticut  troops  to  that  of  including  in  his  command  a  force 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  men,  to  be  furnished  to  him  by 
that  Colony  “  at  all  times  during  the  war.”  8  Win- 

0  May  5. 

throp  further  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Trade 

1  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  IV.  102. 

2  Privy  Council  Register,  sub  die  ;  comp.  Trumbull,  I.  541-545. 
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an  instruction  to  Fletcher  “  in  relation  to  the  quota  to 
be  furnished  by  Connecticut,  that  he  sball  not  demand  a 
greater  number  than  in  proportion  to  the  adjacent  Col- 
onies  respectively.”  Lord  Bellomont’s  commission,  like 
those  of  Phips  and  of  Fletcher,  included  a  graut  of  the 
command  of  the  militia  of  Connecticut,1  but  he  made  no 
attempt  to  put  it  in  force. 

The  internal  administration  of  the  Colony  proceeded  in 
the  same  quiet  course  as  heretofore.  Treat  and 

1691.  -1  -  ^ 

Jane.  Bishop  continued  to  be  made  Governor  and  Uep- 
na/Jdmüj-  uty-Govemor  from  year  to  year,  tili  Bishop’s  death 
istration.  ^wjien  he  was  succeeded  by  William  Jones,  for- 

merly  Deputy-Governor  of  New  Haven),2  and  tili  Treat 
1698.  grew  so  old  that,  taking  the  second  place,  he  was 
May  12.  g]a(j  to  yield  the  first  to  Fitz-John  Winthrop,  when 
Winthrop  returned  from  serving  the  Colony  four  years  in 
England.3  In  the  first  year  of  Winthrops  administration 
the  important  ehange  was  made  in  the  Constitution 
oa.  i3.  ^  Legislature,  of  dividing  it  into  two  branches, 
each  with  a  negative  on  the  other’s  action,  thus  assimilat- 
ing  it  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  parent  country  and  of 
Massachusetts.4  Three  years  after,  a  rule  was  made  for 
1701  the  autumnal  meetings  of  the  General  Court  to 
May 8.  ^g  ]10lden  at  New  Haven,  instead  of,  like  the 
spring  meetings,  at  Hartford,  as  had  been  the  practice 
since  the  union  of  the  two  Colonies.5  The  government 
1698.  sought  to  secure  Lord  Bellomont’s  good-will  by 
May-  sending  a  formal  deputation  to  New  York  to  wel¬ 
come  his  arrival  at  that  city.6 

Enjoying,  unlike  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts, 


1  N.  II.  Provincial  Papers,  II.  343. 

2  Conn.  Col.  Ree.,  IV.  384. — 
John  Allyn,  the  famous  Secretary  of 
Connecticut  for  thirty-three  years, 
died  Nov.  6,  1696.  (Conn.  Col. 

Rec.,  IV.  190.) 

4  The  Colony  placed  extraordinary 


confidence  inWinthrop,  of  which  from 
time  to  time  it  gave  liberal  proof. 
(See  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  IV.  240,  280.) 
4  Ibid.,  267. 

•  Ibid.,  343. 

*  Ibid.,  238. 
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both  a  government  strictly  her  own,  and  imramiity  from 
the  ravages  of  French  and  savage  war,  —  unlike  HerhaPpy 
Rhode  Island,  the  tranquil  Order  of  a  religious  condUion- 
population, —  Connecticut  was  the  happiest  of  the  Col- 
onies  of  New  England.  Her  thirty  towns  had  each  its 
church  and  educated  minister.  Her  free  schools  raised  all 
her  children  above  the  hardships  and  the  temptations  of 
poverty,  and  prepared  them  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  virtuous  citizens.  The  agricultural  industry  which  mostly 
employed  her  people  was  favorable  to  health,  frugality, 
content,  and  love  of  freedom.  Her  prudence,1  and  the  less 
urgent  demands  upon  her  for  costly  military  operations,2 
had  saved  her  from  incurring  heavy  debt,  and  she  had 
little  share  in  the  financial  embarrassment  which  weighed 
so  heavily  on  the  more  powerful  Colony.  Her  relations 
with  the  mother-country  brought  little  occasion  for  conflict 
or  solicitude. 

Encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  permanent  self-govern- 
ment  as  the  danger  of  interference  from  England  appeared 
to  diminish,  Connecticut  addressed  herseif  with  a  wise 
assiduity  to  measures  for  the  improvement  of  her  institu- 
tions  and  the  well-being  of  her  people.  In  the  year  of 
the  Revolution,  the  franchise  was  extended  to  “  all  1689 
and  every  person  and  persons  of  peaceable,  orderly,  0ctober- 
and  good  conversation,  being  in  possession  of  freehold  es- 
tate  to  the  value  of  forty  Shilling  in  country  pay  per  annum. 
and  being  twenty-one  years  of  age.” 3  Two  years  later  the 
taxable  property  of  the  Colony  amounted  to  one  1C91 
hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  pounds,  divided  0ctober- 
among  three  thousand  and  one  hundred  persons.  In  ten 
years  the  number  of  tax-payers  had  risen  to  three  1701 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  aggre-  0ctober- 

For  the  cautious  dealing  with  (Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  XLI.  449),  illus- 
questions  of  finanee,  see  e.g.  Conn.  trates  one  of  the  alarms  occasioned 
Col.  Rec.,  IV.  166,  176,  180,  198.  by  an  alleged  plot  of  the  Indians. 

2  A  letter  from  Mr.  Ripley,  of  (See  above,  186.) 

Windham,  to  Governor  Winthrop  3  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  IV.  11. 
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gate  amount  of  their  property  to  two  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  pounds.1  Towards  tlie  close  of  every  year, 
grants  were  regularly  made  to  the  principal  officcrs  of 
government,  ranging  between  eighty  and  a  hundred  and 
fortv  pounds  to  the  Governor,  and  between  ten  and  seventy 
pounds  to  the  Deputy-Governor.  Assistants  had  each  a 
salary  of  ten  pounds,  besides  fees  for  suits  brought  before 
them  on  appeal.  Deputies  were  paid  three  Shillings  for 
each  day  of  official  Service,  besides  the  expenses  of  their 
travel.2  The  roll  of  their  House  was  called  every  morn- 
ing,  and  an  absentee  lost  his  pay  for  the  day,  besides  being 
liable  to  a  fine  of  ten  Shillings.3  Any  person  who,  at  the 
1698  annual  General  Court  for  Elections,  should  “  take 
October.  p.  Up0n  him  to  speak  without  liberty  first  prayed 
and  granted  to  him  by  the  honored  Governor,  or  in  his 
absence  by  the  Deputy-Governor,”  was  fined  “  a  Shilling 
1694  in  silver.”4  Ferries  were  made  free  to  persons 
Ma,y.  employed  by  the  Iving’s  Postmaster-General  in 
the  conveyance  of  letters  and  parcels.5  All  purchases  of 
1702  lands  from  the  Indians  were  declared  illegal  and 
october.  yoi^  except  such  as  were  made  by  towns  under 
grants  from  the  General  Court.0  The  offi.ce  of  J ustice  of 
1698-  the  Peace  was  instituted  ;  “  three  or  four  at  least 
jan. 22.  0f  ^0  most  able  and  judicious  freemen’  to  be 
annually  appointed  to  it  for  each  county  by  the  General 
Court,  with  judicial  powers  similar  to  what  had  been 
hitherto  exercised  by  Assistants.7  In  each  county  two 
justices,  with  the  judge  of  their  county  court, 
had  the  charge  of  the  probate  of  wills,  and  of 
the  business  of  wards  and  guardians.3  After  long  and 
painstaking  deliberation,  a  revised  edition  of  the  laws 

1  Conn.  Col.  Ree.,  IV.  56,  360.  *  Ibid.,  123. 

*  Ibid.,  84, 152, 175, 179, 181,  223,  6  Ibid.,  III.  52,  54,  IV.  397. 

225,259,266,268,281,302,305,329,  7  Ibid.,  IV.  235,  260,  324,  376; 

361,  400.  comp.  94,  III.  412,  414. 

3  Ibid.,  269.  8  Ibid.,  IV.  268. 

*  Ibid.,  266. 
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was  published  by  authority.1 2  Eight  ports  of  entry  were 
established,  each  to  be  superintended  by  a  Naval  1702, 
Officer.2  0ctober' 

Prominent  among  the  cares  of  tbe  government  was  that 
of  securing  for  all  its  people  the  instructions  of  a  learned 
ministry,  and  for  all  its  children  opportunities  for  acquiring 
knowledge.  No  church  could  be  founded  without  permis- 
sion  from  the  General  Court,  and  every  citizen  was 

'  Religion 

obliged  to  pay  in  proportion  to  his  means  tOWai'ds  and  knowl- 
the  support  of  the  minister  of  the  geographical 
parish  of  his  residence.  Ministers  were  exempt  from 
taxation  of  every  kind.3  “  For  the  satisfaction  of  such 
as  were  conscientiously  desirous  to  be  married  by  1694. 
the  ministers  of  their  plantations,”  that  function,  0ctober- 
hitherto  vested  in  lay  magistrates  only,  was  extended  to 
the  pastors.4  Towns  consisting  of  fewer  than  seventy 
families  were  obliged  to  keep  up  schools  through  1700. 
half  the  year  for  the  tuition  of  their  children,  0ctober- 
“  with  able  and  sufficient  schoolmasters ;  ”  towns  of  sev¬ 
enty  families  and  upwards  had  to  continue  their  school 
through  the  year ;  in  the  Capital  town  of  each  of  the  four 
counties,  a  free  “  grammar  school”  with  a  public  endow- 
ment  of  land  was  established,  where  young  men  miglit  be 
prepared  for  College ; 5  and  an  Act  was  passed,  which  was 
to  bear  rieh  fruit,  “  for  the  founding  and  suitably  17„i. 

endowing  and  ordering  a  collegiate  school, . october. 

wherein  youth  may  be  instructed  in  the  arts  and  Sciences, 
wlio,  through  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  may  be  fitted 
for  public  employments  both  in  church  and  civil  state.”  6 
Physicians  might  not  practise  their  art  without  a  license 
from  the  General  Court,  which  was  generally  obtained  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  minister  of  a  place  where  med- 


1  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  IV.  182,  201, 
282,  332,  343,  362,  396. 

2  Ibid. ,  374,397. 

3  Ibid.,  198,  287,  316,  335,  405. 


4  Ibid. ,  136. 

6  Ibid.,  331,  375,  402. 
6  Ibid.,  363. 
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ical  help  was  wanted. ]  Of  Professional  lawyers  there  is 
perhaps  no  trace  to  be  found  in  the  public  record  of  those 
times,  except  so  far  as  they  should  fall  under  the  censure 
i698  of  the  Statute  which,  along  with  rioters,  scolds, 
january.  keepers  and  frequenters  of  houses  of  ill-fame, 
night-walkers,  drunkards,  and  such  like  evil-doers,  provides 
that  u  common  barrators,  which  frequently  move,  stir  up, 
and  maintain  suits  of  law  in  court  or  quarrels  and  parts  in 
the  country,”  shall  give  security  for  their  good  behavior  or 
by  any  Assistant  be  sent  to  the  common  gaol.2 

The  inland  boundaries  of  Connecticut  on  all  sides  remained 
undetermined.  Massachusetts  insisted  on  the  correctness  of 
her  survey  made  by  Wood  ward  and  Saffery  in  the 
early  times,  to  ascertain  the  line  of  latitude,  three 
miles  south  of  the  southernmost  part  of  Charles  River, 
which,  according  to  her  charter,  made  her  Southern  boun- 
dary.3  Connecticut  iudged  the  surveyors  to  have 

Boundaries.  J  J  _ 

erroneously  marked  that  line  of  latitude  by  a  line 


1  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  IV.  139,  256. 

s  Ibid.,  236. — I  am  indebted 
to  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Trum¬ 
bull,  for  the  following  memoranda 
relating  to  the  state  of  the  legal  pro- 
f ession  iu  Connecticut  in  early  times : 

‘  ‘  It  was  not  until  many  years  of  the 
eighteenth  Century  had  passed  that 
Connecticut  lawyers  began  to  look  to 
their  profession  as  their  only  way  of 
getting  a  living.  But  appearance 
“  by  attorney”  had  been  common, 
and  there  were  several  well-read  law¬ 
yers  in  the  Colony.  They  appeared 
“  by  leave  of  court,”  and  usually  — 
perhaps  alvvays  —  by  special  authori- 
zation  as  attorneys.  William  Titkin 
was  employed  in  nearly  all  important 
cases  tried  by  the  Court  of  Assist- 
ants,  or  heard  by  the  General  Court 
on  appeal,  for  twenty  years,  or  more, 
after  1662.  See  lds  first  appointment 
as  “Attorney  for  the  General  Court,” 
October,  1662  (Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  I. 
388);  and  again,  May,  1664  (Ibid., 


426,  436)  ;  and  his  appearance  in 
actions  between  private  parties  is 
frequently  mentioned,  as  in  Conn. 
Col.  Rec.,  III.  22,  67,  127,  and  par- 
ticularly,  165,  and  the  note.  Richard 
Edwards,  of  Hartford,  was  a  good 
lawyer,  and  had  a  considerable  prac- 
tice  in  the  higher  courts,  though  his 
principal  business  was  that  of  a  mer- 
chant.  He  appeared  as  attorney  as 
early  as  1680.  In  1684  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  action  of  Steele  &  Stanley 
v.  Griswold  (Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  III.  161, 
167),  Mr.  Pitkin  being  on  the  otlier 
side.  (Ibid.,  176.)  In  1702-3  he  was 
one  of  the  attorneys  in  the  “fugitive 
slave  ”  case,  having  for  his  Opponent 
Gurdon  Saltonstall.  Captain  Daniel 
Clarke  “  took  the  attorney ’s  oath,” 
before  Andros’s  Court  of  Sessions 
for  Hartford  County,  in  March, 
1687-88. 

3  See  above,  Vol.  III.  119;  comp. 
Mass.  I’rov.  Rec.  for  June  13, 1696. 
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diverging  towards  the  south  from  the  true  direction,  when  it 
came  to  reach  her  territory.  Repeated  proposals 
from  her  to  unite  in  another  survey  were  declined  ^ 
by  the  other  party.  It  was  urged  by  Connecticut  *“• 
that  the  new  towns  of  Enfield  and  Suffield  lay 
south  of  the  legal  border  of  Massachusetts  and  within  her 
own.  On  the  other  part,  the  correctness  of  the  ancient 
survey  was  insisted  on  ;  and  it  was  further  urged  that,  even 
if  it  should  prove  to  be  incorrect  as  to  the  disputed  line 
of  latitude,  still  it  was  understood  to  be  correct  at  the  time 
when  King  Charles  gave  Connecticut  her  charter,  and  must 
be  considered  as  the  line  which  was  had  in  view  when,  in 
the  charter,  the  northern  boundary  line  of  that  Colony  was 
described  as  being  coincident  with  the  Southern  boundary 
line  of  Massachusetts.  For  the  present,  it  was  found  im- 
possible  to  effect  an  agreement  on  the  subject.1  Nor  fol* 
the  present  was  there  any  better  success  in  establishing  the 
Western  boundary.  The  line  on  the  New  York  1683. 
side  had,  many  years  before,  been  settled  on  paper ;  Nov-  28- 
and  King  William’s  confirmation  of  it,  which  it  had  been 
thought  prudent  to  solicit,  was  obtained.2  But  the  1700> 
running  of  it  and  erecting  monuments  was  still  March14- 
delayed. 

The  question  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Connecticut, 
again  revived,  still  seemed  insoluble,  if  it  was  to  be  dis- 
cussed  as  a  question  of  interpretation.3  Nothing  could 
well  be  plainer  than  that  two  successive  royal  Charters 
gave  the  country  between  Narragansett  Bay  and  Pawtucket 
River,  the  first  to  one  Colony,  the  second  to  another.  The 
decision  of  the  commissioners  who,  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  had  reported  adversely 
to  the  pretensions  of  Rhode  Island  by  reason  of  the  pri- 

1  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  IV.  95,  136,  die;  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  IV.  335.  See 

146,  155,  301,  319,  400.  above,  III.  440,  note  3. 

2  O’Callaghan,  IV.  627  et  seq. ,  8  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  IV.  238,  243, 

comp.  Privy  Council  Register,  sub  299,  399;  see  above,  Vol.  III.  428. 
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ority  of  the  adverse  title,  had,  it  seems,  not  been  acted 
upon  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  was  not  regarded  as  bind- 
ing  by  tliat  Colony.  The  strife  accordingly  was  renewed, 
and  was  prosecuted  as  formerly,  sometimes  by  mutual  vio- 
lence,  sometimes  by  ineffectual  negotiation.  The  Board 
1697.  of  Trade  recommended  a  further  attempt  at  an 
Aüg.  26.  amjcable  settlement,  and  directed  Lord  Bellomout 
to  use  his  endeavors  to  promote  it.1  He  did  so,  but  with- 
1699  out  avail ;  and  nothing  remained  for  him  but  to 
sept.  26.  ac[vise  the  parties  to  send  their  agents  to  England 
to  present  their  case  to  the  Board.2 


Though,  when  the  despotism  of  Andros  was  subverted 
by  the  rising  in  Massachusetts,  it  became  necessary  for 
Rhode  Island  to  organize  some  common  government  over 
her  nine  unquiet  towns,  the  Revolution  was  by  no  means 
so  jovful  an  event  to  her  people  as  to  those  of  the  other 
Colonies  of  New  England.  Rhode  Island  had  never  been 
a  place  so  little  disorderly,  and  so  little  disagree- 
isiand  after  able  to  live  in,  as  under  Andros’s  absolute  sway ; 
t!onReV°1U'  nor  was  su^jecb  witbin  her  bounds,  to  the  same 
motives  to  act  with  rigor  as  those  which  dictated 


his  course  in  Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island  had  with  little  reluctance  yielded  her  char¬ 
ter,  and  with  it  her  liberty,  to  King  James ;  and  to  many 
of  her  most  considerable  citizens  even  that  little  reluctance 
was  offensive.3  Of  course  Andros’s  liatred  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  did  not  harm  his  popularity  in  the  sister  Colony. 

1689.  When  the  deposed  Governor  broke  gaol  and  ran 

A«g-2.  away,  it  was  to  Rhode  Island  that  he  directed  his 
Steps.  He  was  stopped  and  delivered  to  officers  sent  after 
him  from  Massachusetts,4  and  his  captors  made  a  merit  of 


1  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  3  See  above,  Vol.  III.  506. 

sub  die.  4  O’Callaghan,  III.614— 617 ;  comp. 

2  R.  I.  Ree.,  ID.  327,  354,  379,  Mass.  Arch.,  XCVU.  24S-256. 

380. 
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his  arrest ;  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  doubt  whether 
this  would  have  been,  had  circumstances  been  such  as  to 
admit  of  his  being  suffered  to  pass  without  their  being 
called  to  account.  Letters  written  to  London  by  influen- 
tial  citizens  of  the  little  Colony  bewailed  his  removal  as 
bringing  them  into  a  condition  hard  to  be  endured ; 1  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  stood  by  them  in  England  in  that 
important  controversy  which  they  were  maintaining  against 
Connecticut.  The  lapse  of  eight  months  had  given  them 
opportunity  to  form  a  judgment  respecting  the  1690_ 
probability  that  the  new  Order  of  things  would  Jan-30- 
prove  stable,  before  they  were  prepared  to  report  to  the 
King  what  they  had  been  doing.2 

When,  “  under  a  sense  of  their  deplorable  and  unsettled 
condition,”  after  the  fall  of  Andros,  they  deter- 
mined  to  have  a  Governor  ol  their  own  as  ot  old,  Btateoftb9 
it  was  only  on  a  third  election  that  they  found  a 
candidate  who  would  consent  to  attempt  to  rule 
them.  The  Quaker,  Walter  Clarke,  the  last  Governor 
under  the  charter,  having  refused  to  resume  his  place, 
John  Coggeshall,  the  last  Deputy-Governor,  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  administration  for  several  months,  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  Clarke  persisting  in  his  prefer- 

1  °  1  Feb.  27. 

ence  for  retirement,  and  Christopher  Almy  also 
declining  the  unattractive  honor  of  the  chief  magistracy, 
it  was  conferred  on  the  Quaker,  Henry  Bull,  who,  how- 


1  R.  I.  Rec.,  III.  259. 
a  They  prayed  (R.  I.  Rec.,  III. 
258)  that  the  King  “  would  please, 
being  Pater  Patrio  nostro,  to  extend 
his  fatherly  care,”  &c.  When  the 
freemen  reconstituted  the  ancient 
government  in  May,  1089,  they, 
“  with  all  due  and  humble  Submis¬ 
sion,  made  their  humble  address  to 
the  present  supreme  power  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  whatever  that  might  turn  out 
to  be.  They  were  “  not  only  igno¬ 
rant,”  they  said,  of  what  titles  should 


be  given  in  this  venture,  but  also 
‘  ‘  not  so  rhetorical  as  becomes  such 
personages.”  They  had  resumed 
their  charter  government,  being 
“  certainly  informed  ”  that  the  Bos¬ 
ton  people  had  imprisoned  Andros 
and  his  Counsellors,  “  for  what  cause 
best  known  to  themselves.”  (Ibid., 
266.)  “  Rhetorical  ”  accomplish- 

ments  were  clearly  not  all  that  had 
declined  in  Rhode  Island  since  the 
days  of  Coddington,  Williams,  and 
John  Clarke. 
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ever,  after  a  single  year’s  Service,  resigned  it,  as  did  also 
John  Coggeshall,  who  had  filled  the  second  place.1 
May  7.  nexj.  Governor  was  another  Quaker,  John 

Easton,  from  the  time  of  whose  election  the  records  con- 
tain  no  information  on  the  subject  for  five  years.2  That 
Easton’s  administration  was  not  satisfactory  or  prosperous 
1691  may  he  partly  inferred  from  his  reporting  to  the 
not.  i9.  j^ng  that  he  could  not  furnish  his  Colony’s  con- 
tingent  of  troops,  because  he  could  not  raise  the  necessary 
money.3  In  the  last  year  of  this  interval  Caleb  Carr  was 
Governor,4  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Walter  Clarke,  during 
1696.  whose  administration  the  Legislature  of  Rhode 
May6-  Island  was  assimilated  to  those  of  the  other  Col- 
onies  of  New  England  by  a  division  into  two  branches, 
each  with  a  negative  on  the  other.5  When,  in  the  next 
year,  the  office  feil  to  Samuel  Cranston,  who  after- 

1697  * 

wards  was  constantly  re-elected  to  it  for  nearly 
thirty  years  tili  his  death,  the  proper  Quaker  dvnasty  in 
Rhode  Island  may  be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end,  though 
the  Board  of  Trade  was  informed  that  “  Mr.  Cranston  was 
one  of  the  demi-Quakers  onlv  put  in  to  serve  the  Quäkers.” 6 
The  Governor  had  an  annual  salary  of  from  ten  to  thirty 
pounds,  to  which  gratuities  were  occasionally  added ;  the 
Deputy-Governor,  of  six  pounds ;  and  each  Assistant,  of 
four.  Ueputies  in  the  General  Assembly  received  three 
Shillings  for  each  day  of  Service.7 

Difficulty  and  disturbances  occurred  in  the  collection  of 
taxes.8  It  was  represented  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  the 
1698.  laws  were  “  so  meanly  kept,  and  in  such  blotted 
March  8.  anc[  (jeface(j  books  (having  never  yet  any  of  them 

'  R.  I.  Rec.,  m.  260,  261,  268,  *  R.  I.  Rec.,  DL  289. 

271.  4  Ibid.,  304. 

2  Ibid.,  288.  —  From  October,  6  Ibid.,  313. 

1690,  to  July,  1695,  there  is  only  8  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade 

one  record  of  a  General  Assembly,  for  Aug.  8,  1699. 

that  of  August,  1692,  when  Phips’s  7  R.  I.  Rec.,  III.  309,  345,  430. 

Claim  to  command  the  militia  was  8  See,  e.g.,  Ibid.,  34,  324,  348. 

considered. 
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beeil  printed),  that  few  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  were  able 
to  know  what  they  were.” 1  Randolph,  wlio  had  no  per¬ 
sonal  bias  against  tlie  Rhode  -  Isländers,  reported  that 
“  neither  judges,  juries,  nor  witnesses  were  under  any 
Obligation  ;  ” 2  his  explanation  of  this  unpleasant  fact  being 
that  the  management  of  the  government  (such  as  it  was) 
was  in  the  hands  of  Quäkers  and  Anabaptists,  who  would 
take  no  oath.3  There  was  no  public  provision  for  schools. 
Like  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  encouraged  the  post-office 


1  R.  I.  Rec. ,  III.  331 ,  339 ,  340 , 37 6. 

2  Randolph  played  no  important 
part  in  New  England  after  his  dis- 
charge  by  the  Privy  Council  (see 
above,  p.  67).  Feb.  25, 1691,  he  was 
appointed  to  be  “  Searcher  of  their 
Majesties’  duty  of  4)  per  cent  at 
Bridgetown,  Barbadoes.”  (Customs 
Minute  Books,  Vol.  VI.,  in  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Record  Office,  London.)  Oct.  12 
of  the  same  year,  he  was  inade  “  Sur- 
veyor  to  visit  the  several  Colonies 
upon  the  coast  of  America,  at  the 
salary  of  £200  per  annum.”  (Ibid.) 
The  first  mention  which  I  find  of 
him  in  New  England  after  1689  is  in 
a  passing  notice  by  Judge  Sewall  in 
his  Diary  for  Sept.  4,  1692  :  “  Mr. 
Randolph  came  to  town  last  Friday.” 
In  1694  he  was  in  New  Hampshire, 
being  appointed  by  the  Council,  May 
21st  of  that  year,  “  to  oversee  the 
work  at  the  fort.”  (N.  II.  Provin- 
cial  Papers,  II.  119.)  Jan.  13,  1696, 
on  the  institution  of  the  new  Board 
of  Trade,  the  Privy  Council  received 
from  him  a  memorial  as  “  Surveyor- 
General  of  his  Majesty’s  Customs 
upon  the  northern  coasts  of  Amer¬ 
ica.”  '(Privy  Council  Register,  sub 
die.)  Dec.  16,  1697,  he  arrived  in 
Maryland  from  England.  (See  his 
letter  of  April  26,  1698,  to  the  Lords 
of  Trade,  in  O’Callaghan,  IV.  300; 
comp.  311.)  Jan.  3,  1698,  Partridge 
wrote  to  the  Lords  that  he  was  ex- 
pecting  Randolph  to  come  to  New 


Hampshire,  with  authority  to  admm- 
ister  the  official  oath  to  him.  (Brit¬ 
ish  Colonial  Papers  ;  comp.  N.  H. 
Provincial  Papers,  H.  312.)  May 
2 Ist  of  the  same  year,  Randolph 
wrote  to  Blathwayt  from  New  York 
(British  Colonial  Papers),  and  Sept. 
19  the  Board  of  Trade  read  a  letter 
from  him,  “  dated  at  Boston,  in  New 
England,  the  30th  of  May  last,  about 
pirates  and  illegal  traders  in  Rhode 
Island.”  July  13,  1699,  the  Privy 
Council  passed  an  order  (Register,  sub 
die )  that  ‘  ‘  Edward  Randolph  be  dis- 
charged  from  his  imprisonment  in 
Bermudas,  who  was  imprisoned  by 
order  of  Governor  and  Council  there.” 
Nanfan,  Lieutenant- Governor  of  New 
York,  was  informed  by  the  Governor 
of  Bermuda,  Nov.  6,  1699,  that  “  he 
had  for  some  misdemeanor  clapped 
Randolph  in  prison,  and  seized  his 
papers,  amongst  which  were  copies  of 
letters  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  wherein 
he  very  villanously  and  in  a  very 
scurrilous  manner  writes  against  Lord 
Bellomont,  who  should  have  notice 
of  this,  for  he  gives  him  no  less  than 
the  character  of  a  rogue  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  that  belongs  to  him.” 
(British  Colonial  Papers.)  In  the 
biographical  dictionaries  of  both 
Allen  and  Eliot  it  is  said,  I  know 
not  on  what  authority,  that  Ran¬ 
dolph  ended  his  bustling  life  in  the 
West  Indies.  (Parentator,  107.) 

»  R.  I.  Rec.,  III.  339. 
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by  a  free  carriage  of  mails  across  the  fernes,1  —  a  privilege 
which  she  also  granted  to  magistrates,  representatives,  and 
jurymen.  The  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor,  by  virtue 
of  their  assumed  admiralty  powers,  issued  commissions  to 
armed  vessels.  Peleg  Sandford,  commissioned  by  the  Eng- 
lish  Admiralty  to  be  Admiralty  Judge  in  llhode 
J  n  31  Island,  complained  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that 
Governor  Clarke  had  not  only  refused  to  administer  to 
him  the  oath  of  offi.ee,  but  had  taken  away  his  commission 
and  declined  to  restore  it.2 

Rhode  Island,  at  this  period,  had  not  bettered  the  terms 
on  which  she  had  generally  lived  with  the  Governors  of 
Massachusetts.  Nor  were  her  relations  with  New  York  alto- 
gether  amicable.  The  ministers  of  King  William,  unable, 
as  long  as  the  Charters  of  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
of  the  mi-  necticut  were  respected,  to  appoint  Governors  over 
Uüa-  these  Colonies,  aimed  to  accomplish  sometliing  in 
the  way  of  military  Subordination  by  vesting  the  command 
of  their  military  force  in  the  King’s  Governors  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  New  York,  for  which  arrangement  they  had 
a  fair  pretence  in  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  combination 
of  forces  in  the  colonial  wars.  One  of  Phips’s 

May.  first  acts,  after  his  arrival  in  Boston,  was  to  write 
June2-  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Rhode  Island  that 
he  was  “  commissionated  from.  their  Majesties  with  the 
power  of  lieutenant  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia, 
and  of  all  the  forces  by  sea  and  land,  within  their  Majes- 
ties’  several  Colonies  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Providence  Plantation,  the  Narragansett  country  or  King’s 
Province,  and  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire.”  And  he 
acquainted  them  “  that  he  desired  and  expected  that  some 
fit  persons  should  be  instructed  and  speedily  sent  to  attend 
him  at  Boston  with  an  account  of  the  militia,  and  wThat 

1  R.  I.  Rec.,  III.  373.  the  Board  of  Trade  for  April  20  and 

2  Ibid.,  329,  331,  375;  Journal  of  Oct.  20,  1698. 
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further  might  appear  necessary  for  their  Majesties’  ser- 
vice. 

The  Governor  sent  two  commissioners  to  confer  with 
Phips.  They  “  attended  about  five  days  before  they  could 
have  any  treaty,”  and  then  they  could  get  no  satisfaction, 
nor  so  much  as  a  sight  of  Phips’s  coramission,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  sent  into  Rhode  Island  a  number  of 
new  commissions,  “  endeavoring  thereby,”  as  the  local 
authorities  phrased  it,  “  to  put  the  militia  into  the  hands 
of  most  of  them  that  disclaim  their  Majesties’  authority 
here.”1  The  Governor  convoked  the  Assembly, 

Aug.  2. 

who  enjoined  it  upon  their  own  officers  to  retain 
their  commands,  and  prepared  an  Address  to  the  King, 
setting  forth  their  claim  under  the  charter,  and  making  an 
application  for  redress.  They  professed  their  belief  that 
the  movement  of  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  to  disable 
the  military  arm  of  Rhode  Island  had  been  “  occasioned 
by  private  interest,  some  of  the  principal  persons  of  his 
Excellency,  Sir  William  Phips  his  counsellors,  claiming 
interest  to  all  the  Narragansett  country.”2  Christopher 
Almy  carried  this  Address  to  England,  where  it 

*  ^  1693 

was  referred  by  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Lords  of  Allg  u. 
Trade,3  and  by  them  to  the  Attorney- General  and  Sept15- 
Solicitor-General ;  and  those  oflicers  reported  “  that  the 
power  given  by  the  charter  to  the  government  of  the  Col- 
ony  to  train  and  exercise  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  in 
martial  affairs,  as  also  the  rest  of  the  charter,  was  still  in 
force  ;  ”  but  “  that  their  Majesties  might  constitute  1694. 
a  chief  commander,  who  might  have  authority  at  Api'U2, 
all  times  to  command  or  Order  such  proportion  of  the  forces 
of  each  Colony  or  plantation  as  their  Majesties  might  see 
fit.”4 

1  R.  I.  Rec.,  m.  285,  286.  as  follows,  viz.:  “  Resuns  that  sum 

2  Ibid.,  288.  ill  consequents  may  follow  if  the 

8  Almy’s  “  Paper  about  the  Mili-  millshsha  Bee  taken  out  of  our 

tia  of  Rhode  Island,”  ainong  the  hands.” 

Board  of  Trade  Papers,  is  headed  4  R.  I.  Rec.,  III.  294,297;  British 
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This  opinion  was  the  basis  of  subsequent  arrangements, 
the  same  as  those  made  for  Connecticut.  The  Queen  (the 
King  being  then  in  the  Netherlands)  communi- 
Aug'21‘  cated  it  as  such  in  a  letter,  instructing  the  Colony 
to  place  a  force  of  forty-eiglit  men  for  the  present  under 
the  command  of  the  Governor  of  New  York,  to  whom,  in 
1C93  the  previous  year,  the  power  of  commanding  the 
june  10  müitia  of  Rhode  Island  had  been  transferred  from 
Governor  Phips,  and  with  it  the  pending  dispute  respecting 
that  authority.1  Almy  further  moved  the  question  respect- 
1C94  ing  the  eastern  boundary  of  bis  Colony,  claiming 
May  15.  that,  rightly  drawn,  it  would  include  a  strip  of 
territory,  three  miles  wide,  extending  from  north  to  south 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay.  The  Privy 
j  u.  Council,  by  the  advice  of  the  Attorney-General, 
Aug.  4.  referred  this  question  to  “  a  commission  of  indiffer¬ 
ent  and  unconcerned  persons  inhabiting  near  the  places  to 

inquire  and  certify  the  truth. 

But  it  was  with  Lord  Bellomont  more  than  with  any 
other  royal  Governor  that  Rhode  Island  was  on  unsatisfac- 
tory  terms.  Narragansett  Bay  was  a  place  of  paiticulaily 
convenient  resort  for  the  buccaneering  vessels  wliich 
SenTwithSo  infested  at  that  time  the  ports  of  North  America, 
Lord  Beuo-anq  which  he  had  express  Charge  to  hunt  down.3 
Rhode  Island  was  especially  implicated  in  the  crim- 
inal  transactions  complained  of,  by  reason  of  the  use  wliich 
had  been  made  of  commissions  issued  by  her  Governors  to 
private  armed  vessels  during  the  seven  years  war  with 
France.4  Lord  Bellomont  received  peremptory  and  minute 

1G99  instructions  from  the  new  Board  of  Trade  to  in- 
Marcii  9.  yestigate  tliese  “  disorders  and  irregularities,  and 

Colonial  Papers  for  July  11  and  18,  1698,  and  Aug.  8, 1699.  Testimony 

1694,  and  Oct.  28,  1696.  given  to  the  Board  implicated  Gover- 

1  R.  I.  Rec.,  III.  296,  304.  nor  Fletcher  in  complicity  with  the 

2  Ibid..  298.  pirates. 

2  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade  *  R.  I.  Rec.,  HL  319,  322,  328, 
for  April  20,  Sept.  15,  and  Oct.  20,  335—342,  351,  373—37 /,  400. 
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others  related  to  them.1  These  were  soon  followed  by  a 
severe  reprimand  to  the  Colony  from  the  Board. 

I  r  IX 

The  Board  rebuked  them  for  “  shuffling”  in  their 
correspondence.  “  Your  answers  are  so  contrary  to  truth 
and  to  your  duty,  that  we  wonder  how  you  could  write 

them . You  know  better.  But . if  it  were 

really  so  [that  the  Deputy-Governor  had  erred  through  ig- 
norance],  you  ought  to  have  taken  better  care  that  such  an 
ignorant  person  had  not  been  put  in  such  an  office.” 2  Lord 
Bellomont  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  that  this 
reproof  of  the  Rhode  Island  people  had  “  been  a  mortifi- 
cation  to  them.”  An  agent  was  sent  to  England 

®  ^  Nov.  21. 

to  accommodate  affairs.  He  was  disliked  by  Lord 
Bellomont,  who  describes  him  by  saying  that  he  “  is  one 
of  their  Council,  yet  keeps  a  little  blind  rum-house  where 
the  Indians  are  his  best  Customers.”3 4 

Lord  Bellomont  passed  a  week  in  Rhode  Island,  em- 
ployed  in  the  investigation  with  which  he  was 

....  .  .  .  .  T  ,  Sept.  18-27. 

charged,  and  as  lts  result  reported  to  the  Lords 
of  Trade  the  existence  of  a  desperately  bad  state  of  things 
in  that  Colony.  Under  more  than  twenty  heads  he  speci- 
fied  departures  by  its  government  and  people  from  the 
provisions  of  their  charter.  Their  rulers,  he  said,  were 
incompetent  and  ill-conditioned  persons.  “  A  brutish  man, 
of  very  corrupt  or  no  principles  in  religion,  and  generally 
known  to  be  so  by  the  people,  is . in  the  place  of 


1  R.  I.  Ree.,  363,  364;  comp.  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  Feb.  14, 
1699. 

2  R.  I.  Rec.,  III.  376,  377. 

8  Letter  from  Lord  Bellomont  to 
the  Lords  of  Trade,  of  May  7,  1700, 
in  British  Colonial  Papers. 

4  “  I  stayed  in  that  island  aweek, 
and  collected  matter  enough  in  that 
time  to  prove  that  government  the 
most  irregulär  and  illegal  in  their 
administration  that  ever  any  English 
government  was.”  (Lord  Bellomont 


to  Popple,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  of  Nov.  6,  1699,  in  British 
Colonial  Papers.)  Düring  his  visit 
to  Newport  at  this  time  he  received  a 
Petition  from  sixteen  persons  for  the 
allowance  of  a  salary  for  a  minister 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  that 
place.  Bernon  (see  above,  185,  note) 
and  another  Iluguenot  were  among 
the  petitioners.  Trinity  Church, 
Newport,  was  the  fruit  of  this  move¬ 
ment.  (Arnold,  History  of  Rhode 
Island,  I.  559;  comp.  498,  556.) 
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Deputy-Governor,”  and  as  such  had  given  commissions  to 
“  private  men-of-war,”  which  sailed  on  piratical  expeditions 
«  to  Madagaska,  and  the  seas  of  India ;  ”  and  “  the  place 
has  been  greatly  enriched  ”  by  the  spoils  of  these  adven- 
tures.  “  The  Assistants,  or  Counsellors,  who  are  also 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  Judges  of  their  Courts,  are 

generally  Quäkers  and  sectaries, . illiterate,  and  of 

little  or  no  capacity,  several  of  them  not  able  to  write  their 
names . Their  General- Attorney  is  a  poor  illiterate 

mechanic,  very  ignorant.”  No  reliance  Was  to  be  placed 
on  the  correctness  of  the  copy  of  their  laws,  which,  agree- 
ably  to  a  demand  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  been  trans- 
mitted  to  England.  “  Government  have  taken  all  tlns 
time  to  prune  and  polish  them,  yet  I  believe  the  world 

never  saw  such  a  parcel  of  fustian . They  have 

never  erected  nor  encouraged  any  schools  of  learning,  or 
had  the  means  of  instruction  by  a  learned  orthodox  minis- 

try . The  generality  of  the  people  are  shamefully 

ignorant,  and  all  manner  of  licentiousness  and  profaneness 
does  greatly  abound,  and  is  indulged.”  1  Sanford  informed 
liim  that  persons  arrested  under  a  cliarge  of  piracy  found 
no  difficulty  in  getting  their  bail-bonds  filled  to  the  amount 
of  two  or  three  tliousand  pounds.2  In  letters  of  profuse 
and  awkward  com  pliment  to  Lord  Bellomont,  aftei  his 
return  to  Boston,  the  Governor  and  Clarke  endeavored  to 
appease  the  “  displeasure  ”  and  “  disgust”  which  he  had 
conceived  against  what  they  meekly  called  “  an  ignoiant 


and  contemptible  ”  people.3 

In  their  strait  they  desired  to  make  interest  in  England, 
Agents  in  and  to  this  end  cliose  successively  six  different 
England,  persons  to  be  their  agents  there.  But  all  refused 
not.  21.  to  accept  the  place,  for  want  of  confidence,  piob- 


*  Report  of  Lord  Bellomont  to 
the  Lords  of  Trade,  in  R.  I.  Rec., 
HI.  385-358;  comp.  Report  of  .Tah- 
leen  Brenton,  to  the  same,  Ibid., 
331. 


2  Lord  Bellomont’s  Journal,  in 
R.  I.  Rec.,  III.  388-393.  The  origi¬ 
nal  is  in  Mass.  Archives,  II.  100-117. 
*  R.  I.  Rec.,  III.  394,  395,  396. 
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ably,  that  they  would  obtain  compensation.1  Jableel 
Brenton,  who  had  already  been  employed  by  tliem  in 
London,  though  previously  he  had  represented  1700- 
them  unfavorably  to  the  government,  was  con-  May4, 
firmed  for  the  present  in  the  agency.2  An  ostensible  com¬ 
pliance  was  made  with  the  Navigation  Laws  by  an  1701> 
“Act  for  supporting  the  Governor  in  the  perform-  May6, 
ance  of  his  engagement  to  the  Acts  of  Navigation.”  3 

1  R.  I.  Rec.,  in.,  379-382,  403, 

110. 


s  Ibid. ,  409. 
s  Ibid.,  437. 


CHAPTEK  VIII. 


The  government  of  King  William  had  contemplated 
three  objects  in  respect  to  New  England:  1,  To  reduce 
that  depcndency  to  greater  Subordination,  which  purpose  it 
had  advanced  in  the  principal  Colony  by  the  stinted  grants 
in  the  new  charter,  and  by  rigorous  interferences  with  the 
provincial  legislation  ;  2,  To  enforce  more  strictly  the  com- 
mercial  regulations  of  the  empire,  in  which  undertaking 
there  had  been  small  success ;  3,  To  gain  an  advantage 
over  France  by  a  conquest  of  her  chief  colony,  but  this 
liope  had  been  grievously  disappointed. 

The  government  of  Joseph  Dudley  in  Massachusetts  ran 
parallel  with  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  That  sovereign  was 
a  devotee  to  High  Church  principles ;  rather,  she  was  gov- 
erned  by  High  Church  prejudices  and  passions ;  and  the 
religious  tone  of  her  reign  was  as  bigoted  and  as  hostile  to 
nonconformists  as  the  state  of  parties  and  other  circum- 
stances  would  permit.1  But  the  Occasional  Con- 

1711.  1 

formity  Act,2  the  restriction  to  churchmen  ot  the 
1713'  right  to  teach  youth,  and  other  severities  and 
insults  to  dissenters  which  dishonored  her  government, 
when,  at  a  late  period  of  it,  the  Tories  came  into  power, 
were  not  measures  of  a  character  to  be  extended  to  the 


1  “  If  the  Queen’s  life  had  pre- 
eerved  the  Tory  government  for  a 
few  years,  every  vestige  of  the  toler- 
ation  -would  have  been  effaced.” 
(Hallam,  Constitutional  History,  &c., 
627.)  —  “  Through  their  influence 
[the  influence  of  the  nonjuring  cler- 
gy]  the  Acts  against  Schism  and 
Occasional  Confoimity  were  passed 


for  the  annoyance  of  Dissenters.” 
(John  James  Tayler,  Itetrospect  of 
the  Religious  Life  of  England,  27.) 

2  “  Thus,  after  fifty  years’  exclu- 

sion  from  the  public  churehes, . 

are  the  poor  dissenters  excluded  the 
Service  of  the  State.”  (Calamy, 
Abridgment  of  Baxter’s  Life  and 
Times,  I.  725.) 
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Colonies.  It  was  in  the  renewal  of  a  calamitous  war,  and 
in  the  endeavors  of  her  ministers  to  fasten  a  stronger  hold 
upon  the  foreign  dependencies  of  the  crown,  —  endeavors 
which  happily  the  exigences  of  tliat  war  did  something 
to  embarrass  and  enfeeble,  —  that  in  her  reign  of  twelve 
years  the  people  of  New  England  experienced  most  of 
the  uncomfortable  consequences  of  their  political  Subor¬ 
dination. 

Neither  the  administration  of  Phips,  nor  even  that  of 
Bellomont,  had  been  satisfactory  to  their  English  masters. 
Dudley  promised  much  better  for  their  purposes.  Besides 
his  great  abilities  and  industry,  —  his  determination  on  the 
one  part  and  address  on  the  other,  —  he  thoroughly  knew 
the  people  he  was  to  rule,  and  the  men  who  led  in  their 
counsels ;  and  that  he  would  not  lean  to  their  side  might 
be  reckoned  on  as  certain,  from  the  indignities  which  they 
had  put  upon  him,  and  the  fury  which  their  treatment  had 
excited  on  his  part. 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  Joseph  Dudley,  when,  after  ten 
years  of  urieasy  absence  from  his  home,  he  landed 
from  the  ' *  Centurion  man-of-wai,  undei  a  salute  amvaim 
which  shook  the  town,  and  went  up  King  Street  to  Boston- 
the  Province  House  of  Massachusetts  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment  for  Queen  Anne.  The  last  time  that  he  left  Boston 
with  any  observance,  he  went  from  a  prison  where  he  had 
lain  five  months.  Since  his  last  ramble  through  the  once 
familiär  streets,  he  had  been  a  successful  courtier  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  a  member  of  the  imperial  Parliament.1  The 


1  Hutchinson  says  (Hist.,  II.  134) 
that  Dudley  was  received  with  marks 
of  respect.  But  he  had  only  hearsay 
for  this,  and  such  marks  must  have 
been  equivocal.  A  bitter  letter  of 
John  Cotton,  of  Plymouth,  written 
at  the  time  of  Dudley’s  return  from 
England  after  his  transportation,  in- 
dicates  that  prevailing  state  of  feeling 
towards  him  which  he  never  over- 


came.  (Hist.  Soc.  Col.,  XXI.  118, 
119.) 

After  his  discharge  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Privy  Council  (see  above,  67), 
Dudley,  besides  his  appointment  to 
be  a  Counsellor  of  New  York, 
received  (Dec.  5,  1690)  a  Commis¬ 
sion  as  Deputy-Governor  of  New 
Jersey  (Hist.  Soc. ’s  Proceedings 
for  1870,  p.  204).  But  I  have 
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native  country  which  lie  revisited  was  changed  since  he 
had  known  it  so  well.  With  the  loss  of  that  charter  to 
which  he  had  been  treacherous,  the  dream  of  self-govern- 
ment  was  for  the  present  dispelled  from  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts.  If  there  was  discontent  among 
them,  there  was  not  concert  in  any  endeavor  for  a  cliange. 
They  had  been  learning  to  regard  themselves  as,  in  another 
sense  than  in  earlier  times,  the  subjects  of  the  British 
crown.  And  so  far  he  might  promise  himself  that  in  his 
Communications  with  them  he  had  the  less  impracticable- 
ness  to  apprehend  at  their  hands.1  On  the  other  hand,  he 
had  good  reason  to  count  upon  a  vigorous  support  from 
the  government  which  he  came  to  serve.  The  inaugura- 
tion  of  the  last  ministry  of  King  William  had  dismissed 


seen  no  evidence  of  his  ever  acting 
in  that  capacity.  Accompanied  by 
Brenton,  who  bore  a  Commission  as 
“  Collector,  Surveyor,  and  Search- 
er,”  he  arrived  in  Boston  from  Cowes, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Jan.  24,  1691. 
(Sewall’s  Diary,  sub  die.)  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  having  done 
cxccution  upon  Leisler  at  New  York 
in  the  spring,  he  was  at  his  home  in 
Roxbury  (Ibid.,  November  20  and 
Decembcr  27),  as  he  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1692,  at  the  time  of  the 
witchcraft  excitement  (O’Callaghan, 
III.  847,  818;  IV.  2,  3),  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year  (Sewall’s 
Diary,  for  March  17,  1693).  It  was 
on  account  of  his  “  living  in  Boston, 
four  hundred  miles  from  hence  ” 
(New  York),  that  Fletcher,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1692,  “  suspended  ”  him 
from  his  judicial  office.  (Smith, 
Ilistory  of  New  York,  129).  It 
must  have  been  in  1693  or  1694 
that  he  returned  to  England ;  for, 
Nov.  28,  1703,  he  wrote  to  John 
Usher,  “  I  had  the  honor  to  serve 
under  my  Lord  Cutts  as  Lieutenant- 
Goveinor  nine  years  and  a  half,  while 
he  was  in  Flandern.”  (British  Co¬ 


lonial  Papers.)  In  the  last  Parla¬ 
ment  of  King  William  the  Third.  he 
sat  for  Newtown,  the  borough  which 
had  been  represented  before  his  time 
by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  while 
still  a  commoner,  and  which  intro- 
duced  George  Canning  into  Parlia- 
ineut  in  1793. 

1  March  18,  1702,  Dudley  pre- 
sented  a  “  memorial  for  removing 
one  of  the  four  foot  Companies  at 
New  York  to  New  England.”  (Privy 
Council  Register  ;  comp.  Journal 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  March 
24.)  Possibly  he  was  timid  about 
his  reception,  and  wanted  these  troops 
for  security.  Certainly  he  could  not 
have  expected  a  cordial  welcome. 
According  to  a  letter  of  the  time 
(George  Larkitl  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade,  Oct.  14,  1701,  in  British 
Colonial  Papers),  “  some  declare 
publickly  that  they  will  oppose  the 
landing  of  Colonel  Dudley.”  But 
perhaps  nothing  more  was  in  his 
mind  than  to  keep  up  the  state  to 
which  he  had  been  used  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  during  the  years  while  his 
superior  was  in  Flanders. 
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the  patrons  of  Lord  Bellomont,  and  placcd  bis  own  friends 
in  power. 

Dudley  met  the  Court  on  the  day  of  bis  arrival,  and  ad- 
journed  it  for  five  days,  after  Publishing  bis  commis-  1702. 
sion  and  that  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Thomas  June  u* 
Povey.  The  latter,  who,  when  he  took  his  place  at  the 
adjourned  meeting,  was  a  stranger  in  America,  is  believed 
to  liave  been  a  brother  of  the  new  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.1  The  Council  for  the  year  had  been  chosen  a 
fortnight  before,  on  the  day  prescribed  by  the  charter.  Of 
its  members,  several  had  been  active  opponents  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  his  earlier  career,  and  some  had  taken  a  part  both 
in  the  severities  used  towards  him  when  the  government 
of  Andros  was  overthrown,  and  in  the  influence  exertcd  in 
England  to  obstruct  his  advancement  to  the  place  which 
now  rewarded  his  intrigues. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumcd  that  Dudley  was  absolutely  with- 
out  good-will  for  Massachusetts.  II is  own  interest  being 
first  cared  for,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  promote  hers,  and 
to  promote  it  earnestly  when  the  two  might  be  advanced 
together.  He  would  rather  than  not  have  her  prosper,  when 
no  object  personal  to  himself  interfered.  But, 
when  he  most  desired  her  prosperity,  it  was  in  the  NsUgovem- 
spirit  of  an  arrogant  and  jealous  patron.  It  must  ment- 
be  such  as  England,  and  as  he,  her  ruler  for  England, 
should  allow.  He  scouted  the  thought  of  having  her 
judge  for  herseif  of  her  rights  or  of  her  wants ;  wliat 
she  enjoyed,  she  was  to  receive  and  be  thankful  for  as  a 
boon.  The  opposite  theory  in  her  politics  was  held  by  the 
persons  against  whom  he  was  also  cnraged  by  a  sense  of 
personal  wrong ;  and  the  displeasure  with  which  for  both 
reasons  he  regarded  them  he  disguised  only  tili  opportuni- 

1  Thomas  Povey,  at  tho  time  of  order  of  business  by  appointing  him 
this  appointment,  was  a  “  captain  in  without  communication  with  the 
the  Queen’ s  own  regiment  of  foot-  Board  of  Trade.  (Journal  of  the 
guards.”  (British  Colonial  Papers.)  Board  for  April  21,  1702.) 

The  Queen  had  deviated  from  the 
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ties  should  come  for  its  more  effectual  expression.  As  to 
them  and  to  all  opponents,  he  too  well  knew  the  conditions 
of  successful  ambition  to  allow  liimself  to  be  ruled  by 
more  impulsive  passions.  To  persist  in  any  gratification 
of  his  pride  whicb  might  incommode  a  serviceable  friend, 
or  confirm  or  give  advantage  to  an  inconvenient  encmy, 
Avas  no  part  of  bis  plan  or  practice.  He  scbooled  bimself 
to  humiliations  which  won  the  favor  of  Randolph,  and  at 
an  easier  cost  of  professions  and  compliments  be  subdued 
the  hostility  of  Cotton  Matber.  His  tenacious  resentments 
waited  to  do  their  work  tili  tbe  time  should  am\e  when 
his  interests  no  longer  demanded  their  repression. 

Tbe  formal  language  of  bis  manifesto  (so  to  call  it) 
wben,  following  tbe  example  set  by  Lord  Bellomont,  be 
addressed  the  Legislature,  at  its  meeting,  in  a  set 
ingwiththe  speecb,  disclosed  tbe  rancor  which  former  events 
Stal  had  inspired.  Some  of  his  bearers  must  have 
juiieie.  £ound  it  hard  t0  iisten  witb  composure  to  tbe 

language  of  easy  superiority  in  which  he  announced  tbe 
proposed  System  of  bis  government,  and  his  views  of  tbe 
relations  and  duty  of  tbe  Province  to  tbe  parent  country. 
“  Not  being,”  be  told  tbe  Court,  “  so  profitable  to  tbe 
crown  in  customs  as  the  Southern  Colonies,  Massachusetts 
ougbt  to  malte  up  tbe  deficiency  by  falling  into  such  otber 
articles  of  trade  to  supply  the  kingdom  of  England  witb 
naval  stores,  and  otber  Commodities  there  wanting,  of  which 
the  Province  was  capable,  as  might  remove  tliis  objection, 
and  cause  it  to  be  less  chargeable  to  tbe  crown,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  within  the  strictest  bounds  of  all  Acts 
of  Parliament.”  Lofty  insolence  to  be  used  to  men  who 
had  sat  by  bis  side  in  council  witb  Endicott  and  Danforth, 
and  to  wbom  be  had  beeil  a  suppliant  in  tbe  former  years 
of  bis  merited  defeat  and  lielplessness !  Galling  insolence 
especially  from  the  lips  of  the  son  of  the  stout  Puritan 
who  had  left  England  behind  for  otber  objects  than  that 
of  contributing  to  her  supply  of  naval  stores !  The  Gov- 
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ernor  announced  that  he  was  expressly  instrueted  to  urge 
the  rebuilding  by  tbe  Province  of  the  fort  at  Pemaquid, 
the  provision  of  a  liouse  for  bis  residence,  and  tbe  Estab¬ 
lishment  of  regulär  and  sufficient  salaries  for  tbe  Gover¬ 
nor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Judges.1  He  said  it  was 
remarked  in  England  that  Massachusetts  was  tbe  only 
Province  in  which  such  provision  was  not  made.2 

Four  days  aftenvards  arrived  intelligence  from  the 
Queen’s  Secretary  of  State 3  of  her  declaration  of 
war  against  France.  Thinking  bis  presence  im-  Franre. 
mediately  necessary  in  the  eastern  country,  wbere  June20‘ 
trouble  was  now  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Indians,  tbe 
Governor  prorogued  tbe  General  Court  with  some 
expressions  of  disappointment  at  tbeir  neglect  of 
the  matters  of  business  he  had  laid  before  tliem.  Tbey 
had  taken  no  action  upon  either  of  his  proposals  ;  but  in 
place  of  tbe  consent  to  one  of  tbem,  which  he  had 
promised  himself,  they  pursued  the  usual  course. 

The  scantiness  of  the  grant  which  they  made  bim  of  five 


June  27. 


June  24. 


1  Hutchinson  (History,  II.  152) 
understood  that  Dudley  had  led  the 
ministry  to  expect  that  he  would  he 
able  to  carry  this  point,  and  that 
accordingly  his  urgency  in  respect  to 
it,  and  his  mortification  when  he 
failed,  wcre  the  greater. 

2  “Colonel  Dudley  desiring  that 
some  inethod  may  be  taken  for  dis- 
posing  the  Assembly  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  to  settle  a  salary  upon  her 
Majesty’s  Governor  of  that  Prov¬ 
ince,  directions  were  given  for  pre- 
paring  au  article  for  that  purpose  to 
be  inserted  in  the  instructions  to  be 
given  him.”  (Journal  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  June  24,  1702.)  For 
Dudley’s  instructions,  see  Mass.  Hist. 
Col.,  XXIX.  100. 

In  Governor  Bumet’s  time,  in  the 
year  1729,  wlien  the  controversy  about 
stated  salaries  was  at  its  height,  the 
House  of  Representatives  published 


a  volume  entitled  “A  Collection  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Great  and 
General  Court  or  Assembly  of  his 
Majesty’s  Province  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay,  in  New  England,  contain- 
ing  several  instructions  from  the 
crown  to  the  Council  and  Assembly 
of  that  Province  for  fixing  a  salary 
on  the  Governor,  and  their  Deter- 
minations  thereon,  as  also  the  Meas- 
ures  taken  by  the  Court  for  support- 
ing  the  several  Governors,  since  the 
Arrival  of  the  Present  Charter.” 
Beginning  with  a  recital  of  grants  to 
Phips,  Bellomont,  and  Stoughton,  it 
exhibits  in  detail  the  transactions 
relating  to  this  subject  down  to  an 
advanced  stage  of  tlie  struggle  with 
Burnet.  I  shall  refer  to  it  under  the 
title  of  “  Collection  of  Proceedings.” 

3  1702,  May  15,  Lord  Nottingham 
became  Secretary  of  State,  vice  Man¬ 
chester.  War  was  declared  May  4. 
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hundred  pounds,1  when  compared  with  their  recent  liber- 
ality  to  Lord  Bellomont,  was  an  indication  both  of  tbeir 
unfricndly  sentiments  towards  bimself,  and  of  tbeir  deter- 
mination  to  keep  tbe  question  of  tlie  Governors  mainte- 
nance  in  tbeir  own  hands. 

The  Governor,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  friends  for 
wbom  be  did  not  see  fit  to  procure  any  authority  from  the 
General  Court,  proceeded  into  tbe  eastern  countrv,  going 
as  far  as  to  Pemaquid.  There  be  met  some  representatives 
of  the  native  tribes,  whom  be  persuaded  to  renew  their 
assurances  of  pacific  intentions.  Gongratulating  tbe  Couit, 
when  it  came  togetber  again  in  the  autumn,  on  tliis 

°ct'27'  happy  result  of  his  journey,  he  renewed,  but  with 
no  better  success,  bis  application  for  fixed  salaries  foi  bim- 
self  and  the  Judges,  and  for  the  restoring  of  the 
«of0f0a'  fort  at  Pemaquid.  He  said  that,  on  bis  late  visit 
Pemaquid.  tQ  that  work?  he  had  found  that  the  foundation 

was  still  good ;  that  a  quantity  of  the  materials  of  the  old 
structure,  demolisbed  six  years  before  by  tbe  Frencb,  was 
on  tbe  spot  in  a  condition  to  be  used  again,  and  that  tbeie 
was  abnndance  of  lime  close  at  band,  d  be  Representa¬ 
tives  could  not  be  brought  to  view  tbe  proposal  with  favoi. 
At  tbis  time,  as  well  as  earlier  and  later,  they  insisted  that 
Pemaquid,  remote  from  tbe  vicinity  of  the  settlements,  was 
no  fit  place  for  a  fort  intended  to  give  them  security  ;  that 
its  position  on  tbe  coast  was  such  as  to  render  it  incapable 
of  being  made  tenable  against  an  enemy,  except  by  a  heavy 
outlay ;  and  that  in  no  view  would  a  fortification  there  be 
useful  to  the  Province  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  in- 
evitable  cost.  They  judged  that  tbe  pertinacity  with  which 
the  matter  was  urged  by  the  English  government  was  due, 
not,  as  was  pret.ended,  to  considerations  of  their  interest, 
but  to  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  the  importance  of  a  work 
at  Pemaquid  in  maintaining  an  English  possession  of  that 
territory  between  the  Kennebec  and  the  Penobscot,  which 
1  Mass.  Province  Laws,  I.  498. 
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belonged  by  treaty  to  the  English  or  to  the  French  accord- 
ing  to  the  interpretation  which  should  be  given  to  the  dis- 
puted  name  Acadie. 

The  House  had  no  mind  to  discuss  the  question  with 
the  Governor.  It  preferred  to  hold  its  ground  by  silence 
and  inaction.  The  Council,  which,  if  not  favoring  his 
plan,  desired  at  all  events  to  have  him  conciliated  by 
respect,  proposed  a  Conference,  which  the  House 
took  the  strong  and  unusual  step  of  refusing. 

The  Council,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  declared  this  to  be  a 
breach  of  its  Privileges.  The  House  yielded  so  far  as  to 
retract  its  refusal  to  go  into  a  Conference,  but,  after 
it  had  been  held,  persisted  in  its  denial  of  the  ap- 
propriation  required.  It  made  an  allowance  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  six  hundred  pounds,  “  for  the  present  year,” 
including  the  five  hundred  pounds  granted  to  him  just 
after  his  arrival.  This  sum  the  Council  voted  to  be 
insufficient.  The  House  added  a  hundred  pounds.  The 
Council  repeated  its  vote,  but  finding  that  here  the  Depu- 
ties  intended  to  make  a  stand,  they  at  length  advised  the 
Governor  to  accept  the  grant.1 

In  considering  the  differences  which  throughout  the 
provincial  history  occasionally,  as  now,  arose  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  the  diversity  in  Dlfferenceg 
the  Constitution  of  the  two  bodies  should  be  borne  tetweenthe 

.  .  Represen- 

in  mind.  The  House  of  Kepresentatives,  commg  tatives  and 
directly  from  the  people,  most  naturally  reflected  theCounciL 
the  populär  feeling  of  the  day.  The  Counsellors,  who 
were  commonly  men  of  property  and  advanced  in  life, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  averse  to  novel  and  disturbing 
measures.  Nominated  from  year  to  year  as  they  were  by 


1  General  Court  and  Council  Ree-  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Assembly 
ords.  —  Feb.  16, 1703,  “ordered,  that  since  his  arrival  in  those  parts,  and 
a  representation  be  prepared  to  her  to  set  forth  their  neglect  of  making 
Majesty  upon  the  subject  of  the  any  settled  provision  for  his  salary.” 
presents  made  to  Colonel  Dudley  by  (Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade.) 
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the  General  Court,  and  on  each  nomination  subject  to  be 
set  aside  by  the  Governor,  tlie  honor  attached  to  the  place 
made  it  an  object  of  ambition,  and  so  far  disinclined  the 
candidate  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  either  of  the  parties 
who  had  it  in  their  gift. 

In  view  of  the  hostilities  which  were  to  be  apprehended, 
the  House  voted  to  send  aid  to  the  neighboring  Colonies, 
with  the  careful  exception  of  New  York,  whose  alleged 
cowardly  alliance  with  the  Indians  and  mischievous  traffic 
with  the  French  had  atvakened  warm  displeasure. 
KoT' 19'  But,  on  a  reconsideration  of  the  subject,  the  excep¬ 
tion  was  withdrawn.  The  Governor,  conceiving  that  it  w^as 
„n,  time  for  a  Court  to  sit  convened  under  writs  bear- 
March  u.  jng  ^ie  name  of  Queen  Anne,  dissolved  the  exist- 
ing  Court,  as  he  had  power  to  do  by  the  chaitei,  though 
its  legal  year  had  not  expired  ;  and  Ahe  parties  separated 
with  little  mutual  satisfaction.1  The  Governor  vented  his 
spieen  in  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Irade.  Secure, 

Dudley’s  1  .  ,  c  ■.  • 

dissatixfac-  as  he  supposed,  agamst  the  exposure  ot  ms  com- 
Massachu-  municatious,  he  wrote :  “  The  figure  this  govern- 
BettSno2.  ment  makes  is  by  no  means  so  good  as  an  ordinary 
Dec.io.  head-borough  in  the  kingdom  of  England,  while 
they  are  a  very  important  Province,  and  have  the  best 
harbors  and  outlets  to  the  sea  in  all  North  America.  The 
major  part  of  the  people  by  far  would  rejoice  to  be  annexed, 
and  brought  under  her  Majesty’s  immediate  commissiou,  if 

her  Majesty  please  so  to  command . The  Council 

being  of  the  people’s  election,  many  of  the  most  loyal  people 
and  of  the  best  estates  are  not  employed,  and  those  that 
are  so,  many  of  thcm  are  Commonwealth’s  men,  and  all 
do  so  absolutely  depend  for  their  Station  upon  the  people 
that  they  dare  not  offend  them,  and  so  her  Majesty  has  no 
manner  of  Service  from  them.” 2  Colonel  Robert  Quarry 
was  at  that  time  Judge  of  Admiralty  in  New  York  and 


1  Mass.  Prov.  Ree. 


2  British  Colonial  Papers. 
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Pennsylvania.  He  “  thought  himself  obliged  to  make 
some  remarks  upon  the  government  of  New  1703 
England”  to  the  Lords  of  Trade.  “Colonel  June16- 
Dudley,”  he  wrote,  “  hath  been  forced  already  to  dis- 
solve  two  Assemblies,  nor  will  the  third  any  ways  answer 

his  expectation . They  say  that  he  hath  given 

several  instances  of  his  remembering  the  old  quarrel,  and 
they  resolve  on  their  parts  never  to  forget  it ;  so  that  it  is 
generally  believed  he  will  never  gain  any  point  from  them.” 
Quarry  thought  that,  towards  a  correction  of  a  dangerous 
restlessness,  nothing  would  “  so  effectually  answer  as  re- 
ducing  all  the  Provinces  on  the  main  of  America  to  one 
Standard  rule  and  Constitution  of  government.”1 

Having  had  his  former  knowledge  revived  of  the  intract- 
ahleness  of  Massachusetts  legislat.ures,  the  Governor  pre- 
pared  a  less  supercilious  reception  for  the  new  Court.  He 
congratulated  them  in  courteous  terms  on  their  freedom 
hitherto  from  those  inroads  of  French  and  Indians  which 
there  had  been  so  much  reason  to  dread,  and  he  renewed 
his  application  for  the  construction  of  the  fort  at  Pemaquid 
as  a  judicious  measure  of  precaution.  But  on  that  point 
the  Deputies  were  immovable. 

The  time  had  come  for  the  confident  Governor  to  assert 
himself  by  more  than  language.  Giving  effect  to  the  Pro¬ 
vision  in  the  charter  that  the  nomination  of  Counsellors 
by  the  two  Houses  should  be  subject  to  the  Governors 
approval,  Sir  William  Phips  had  set  aside  the  election  of 
Cooke,  who  had  opposed  him  in  England  when  the  new 
charter  was  in  progress.  In  no  other  instance  as  yet  had 
this  invidious  power  of  the  King’s  representative  been 
exerted.  When  the  first  list  of  Counsellors  chosen  after 
his  coming  to  the  government  was  presented,  IIisrejec 
Dudley  “  sent  for  Mr,  Speaker  and  the  House  tionof 
forthwith  to  attend  him  in  the  Council  Chamber,”  ST“1" 
and  told  them  “  he  took  notice  that  there  were  May27‘ 

1  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  XXYH.  230. 
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several  gentlemen  left  out  that  were  of  the  Council  last 
year,  who  were  of  good  ability,  for  estate  and  otheiwise, 
to  serve  her  Majesty,  and  well  disposed  thereto,  and  that 
some  others  who  were  new  elected  were  not  so  well  quali- 
fied,  some  of  them  being  of  little  or  mean  estate.”  Ac- 
cordingly  he  struck  off  five  names  from  the  list,  those 
of  Elisha  Cooke  and  Thomas  Oakes  (the  agents  for  the 
Colony  in  England  twelve  years  before),  Peter  Sargent 
(husband  of  Governor  Phips’s  widow),  J ohn  Saffin,  a  lead- 
ing  citizen  of  Bristol,  and  John  Bradford,  giandson  of  the 
Governor  of  Plymouth.  Ihe  reasons  which  he  alleged 
had  little  application  to  these  men.  No  one  of  them 
appears  to  have  becn  14  of  little  or  mean  estate,  any  more 
than,  in  a  just  estimate,  44  not  well  qualified.”  Cooke,  at 
least,  was  a  richer  man  than  the  Governor.  Besides  J ohn 
Pynchon,  who  had  died  since  the  last  election,  the  Couit 
had  left  out  from  the  last  year’s  Board  John  Appleton, 
Barnabas  Lothrop,  Nathaniel  Thomas,  Nathaniel  Byfield, 
and  Samuel  Partridge,  and  had  substituted  for  them  Ed¬ 
ward  Bromfield,  Samuel  Hayman,  John  Walley,  John 
Saffin,  John  Bradford,  and  Thomas  Oakes  ;  the  last  tliree, 
rejected  by  the  Governor,  being  one-half  of  the  newly_ 
chosen  Counsellors.  This  measure  of  his  was  taken  with 
deliberation,  the  occasion  for  it  having  come  seasonably  to 
his  knowledge.  On  the  eve  of  the  assembling  of  the 
Court,  he  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade:  4'  The 
Mayl°‘  choice  of  her  Majesty’s  Counsellors  here  is  within 
a  few  days,  and  the  Assembly  already  chosen  for  that  pur- 
pose.  There  has  been  apparent  methods  taken  in  the 
choice  of  Assembly-men,  that  no  such  should  be  chosen 
as  had  shown  their  obedience  to  her  Majesty’s  command 
for  the  rebuilding  of  Pemaquid,  or  for  the  settling  of  a 
salary  for  the  support  of  the  government.”  1  His  reflection 


1  “  As  to  the  Frovince  of  the  been  aiways  averse  to  any  compliance 
Massachusetts  Bay,  which  is  a  char-  with  the  directions  that  have  been 
ter  government,  the  inhabitants  have  frequently  sent  from  hence  for  set- 
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on  the  whole  was :  “  It  is  every  day  more  apparent  that 
nothing  will  proceed  well  here  tili  her  Majesty  will  please 
to  name  her  own  Council.  The  best  men  in  the  Province 
can  have  no  share  in  the  civil  government  tili  then.”  1  Ilis 
action  naturally  increased  the  coldness  between  him  and 
the  General  Court,  and  a  proposal  which  he  made 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Surveyor-General  of 
lands  granted  by  the  Province  was  bluntly  rejected.2 

Lord  Cornbury,  the  Queen’s  cousin,  who  had  now  suc- 
ceeded  Lord  Bellomont  as  Governor  of  New  York,  in- 
formed  Dudley  of  his  having  intelligence  from  Albauy  of 
a  meditated  attack  upon  the  settlement  at  Deerfield  by  a 
force  of  French  and  Indians.3  For  the  present  this  proved 
a  false  alarm ;  but  there  was  only  too  much  reason  to  ex- 
pect  trouble  along  the  whole  northern  frontier.  Dudley 


tling  a  fixed  revenue  for  the  Support 
of  that  government  or  the  Governor; 
and  upon  application  made  to  the 
Council  and  Assembly  by  Colonel 
Dudley,  your  Majesty’s  present  Gov¬ 
ernor,  pursuant  to  your  Majesty’s 
instructions  to  him,  they  have  wholly 
declined  the  same,  persisting  in  their 
usual  way  of  making  only  temporary 
provisions  for  the  cliarge  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  whereby  they  have  kept 
your  Majesty’s  Governors  there  in  a 
continual  dependence  upon  them  for 
voluntary  presents,  which  to  the 
present  Governor  have  been  as  yet 
very  inconsiderable. 

“  Whereupon  we  humbly  offer  that 
your  Majesty  would  be  pleased,  by  a 
letter  under  your  royal  sign  manual, 
directed  to  the  Council  of  that  Prov¬ 
ince,  to  bs  communicated  likewise  to 
the  Assembly,  to  require  them  that, 
in  consideration  of  the  great  Privileges 
they  enjoy,  they  do  settle  a  constant 
allowance,  suitable  to  the  character 
and  dignity  of  that  government, 
without  limitation  of  time,  upon  the 
Governor,  together  with  a  fitting  Pro¬ 
vision  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor 


or  Commander-in-chief  for  the  time 
being;  in  which  letter  it  may  be  inti- 
mated  to  them  that,  if  they  neglect 
this  opportunity  of  complying  with 
your  Majesty’s  just  expectations, 
your  Majesty  will  be  obliged  to  have 
rooourse  to  such  remedies  as  may  be 
proper  and  effectual  in  order  to  a  due 
pro vision  herein.”  (Representation 
of  the  Lords  of  Trade,  April  2, 1703.) 

‘  ‘  This  representation  is  approved, 
and  the  letters  and  instructions  above- 
said  ordered  to  be  written.”  (Regis¬ 
ter  of  Privy  Council,  April  10,  1703.) 

1  Letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  of 
Sept.  15,  1703,  in  British  Colonial 
Papers. 

2  July  21,  1703,  “the  Board  was 
informell  that  Nathaniel  Bylield  is 
appointed  Judge  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  Paul  Dudley  [the  Governor’s 
son]  Attorney-General  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay.”  (Journal  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  sub  die.) 

8  Mass.  Prov.  Rec.,  for  May  27, 
1703;  comp,  letter  of  Solomon  Stod- 
dard  to  Governor  Dudley,  of  Oct.  22, 
1703,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  XXXH. 
233. 
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invited  the  eastern  chiefs  to  a  Conference,  which,  accom- 
panied  by  several  considerable  men  of  Massachu- 
vithThe00  setts  an(l  New  Hampshire,  he  held  with  them  at 
indians.  Casco,  then  the  most  remote  English  settlement  that 

June  20.  ’ 

was  recovering  itself  from  the  devastations  ot  lving 
William’s  war.  The  savages  made  the  most  friendly  pro- 
fessions.  “  As  high  as  the  sun  is  above  the  earth,”  pro- 
tested  their  chief  spokesman,  “  so  far  distant  shall  our 
desiens  be  of  making  the  least  breach  between  each  other.” 1 
Another  said  that  some  French  priests  had  been  endeavor- 
ing  to  engage  them  in  hostilities  against  the  English,  but 
that  they  were  “  as  firm  as  the  mountains,  and  should  con- 
tinue  so  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endured.”  2  Some 


1  Folsom,  History  of  Saco  and 
Biddeford,  198  et  seq. 

a  Penhallow,  History  of  the  Ware 
of  New  England,  &c.,  2-4;  comp. 
Niles’s  History  of  the  Indian  and 
French  Ware,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col., 
XXVI.  247.  The  former  work,  of 
which  there  is  a  reprint  in  N.  H.  Col., 
I.  14  ei  seq.,  is  the  great  English  Con¬ 
temporary  authority  for  the  events  of 
tliis  second  woful  decade.  Its  title- 
page  bears  the  fit  niotto :  — 
u  Nescio  tu  quibus  es,  lector,  lecturus  ocellis; 

LLoo  scio,  quod  siccis  scribere  non  potui.” 

Samuel  Penhallow  was  an  English- 
man,  a  pupil,  with  Daniel  Defoe  (see 
above,  Vol.  III.  547),  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Morton,  with  whom  he  came 
to  New  England  in  1686  (extract 
from  Penhallow’s  Diary,  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Col.,  XI.  161),  being  thcn 
twenty-one  years  old.  Ile  became 
a  member  of  Morton ’s  church  at 
Charlestown,  but  before  long  estab- 
lished  himself  in  trade  at  Portsmouth, 
where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Cutt,  and  accumulated  what 
was  then  thought  a  large  property. 
When  New  Hampshire  aunexed  itself 
to  Massachusetts,  alter  the  deposition 
of  Andros,  he  served  as  Treasurer  of 
the  Province  (N.  II.  Provincial  Papers, 


II.  41),  and  at  the  accession  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dudley  he  became  a  Counsellor 
(Ibid. ,  370),  in  which  capacity  he 
was  personally  cognizant  of  much  of 
that  course  of  events  which  he  re- 
lates.  Ilis  narrative  terminates  with 
the  pacification  in  August,  1726,  aud 
he  died  four  months  after  that  time. 
—  Samuel  Niles  graduated  at  our 
Cambridge  in  1699,  the  first  native 
Illiode  Isländer  ever  bred  at  a  Col¬ 
lege.  (“  I  was  the  first  that  came  to 
College  from  Rhode  Island  govem- 
ment.”  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  XXVI. 
274.)  He  was  settled  as  minister  of 
Braintree  in  1711,  and  died  there  in 
1762.  A  little  time  before  bis  death 
he  spoke  of  his  historical  Compilation 
to  John  Adams;  but  it  continued  in 
manuscript,  and  was  lost  sight  of, 
tili  some  time  after  the  year  1830  it 
was  found  in  a  box  of  papers  belong- 
ing  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  who  published  it  in  the 
twenty-sixth  and  thirty-fifth  volurues 
of  their  Collections.  The  treatise, 
of  which  the  design  is  announced  to 
be  “  to  give  a  narrative  of  the  wars 
in  the  land  from  the  year  1634  to 
this  present  year,  1760,”  is,  as  to  all 
the  period  down  to  1745,  of  extreme- 
ly  little  original  value,  beariug  the 
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July  8. 


July  23. 


suspicious  circumstances  were  observed,  but  the  parties 
sepavated  in  apparent  friendship,  and  Dndley  re- 
turned  to  congratulate  the  Court  on  the  happy 
result  of  the  expedition.  The  House  made  a  grant  to 
hinT  of  three  hundred  pounds  “  towards  his  Sup¬ 
port  in  the  management  of  the  government.” 

The  Council  returned  the  vote,  with  a  request  to  have  it 
reconsidered.  The  House  sent  it  back  unaltered. 

The  Council  returned  it  a  second  time,  with  the  JlIly27' 
inquiry  “  whether  it  was  a  gratuity,  or  payment  for  Service, 
and  for  what  time.”  The  House  refused  to  depart  from  the 
ground  which  it  had  taken.  On  the  advice  of  the 
Council  the  Governor  accepted  the  grant,  and  the 
Court  was  prorogued.1 

Before  it  met  again  in  the  autumn,  the  Indians  had 
committed  outrages,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  beginning 
of  another  terrible  ten  years’  war.  No  act  of  the 
colonists  provoked  it.  A  party  of  English  vaga-  offnem“ 
bonds  on  the  Penobscot  plundered  a  house  belong-  war’ 
ing  to  a  half-breed  son  of  the  Baron  de  Castine,  who  was 
now  in  Irance  ;  but  the  action  of  the  government  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  on  the  son’s  complaint  was  such  that  he  expressed 
himself  fully  satisfied,a  and  it  was  not  pretended  that  this 
ineident  had  any  connection  with  more  serious  disorders 


July  31. 


same  relation  to  Morton’s  Memorial, 
Church’s  Entertaining  Passages, 
Ilubbard’s  Indian  Wars,  Mather’s 
Magnalia,  and  Penhallow’s  Ilistory, 
as  that  which  exists  between  the  Ilis- 
tories  of  Hubbard  and  Winthrop. 
The  reader  who  will  compare  Niles’s 
account  of  the  tvoful  decarle  in  King 
William’s  time  (Hist.  Col.,  XXVI. 
206—24.))  with  Mather’s  of  the  same 
events  (Magnalia,  VII.  G4-93)  will 
find  the  form  er  to  be  to  a  great  ex- 
tent  a  mere  transcript  of  the  latter, 
with  occasionally  an  interpolation 
(Hist.  Col.,  XXVI.  220-224)  ;  a 
strain  of  reflection  (Ibid.,  233,  234); 
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a condensation  (Ibid.,  231,  232;  comp. 
Magnalia,  VII.  82-84);  or  an  omis- 
sion  (Ibid.,  85,  86).  And  the  same 
was  his  treatment  of  Penhallow’s 
narrative,  not  only  of  the  second  ten 
years’  war  in  Queen  Anne’s  time, 
but  of  the  disturbances  (1719-1726) 
in  the  next  reign  (Penhallow,  81- 
135;  comp.  Hist.  Soc.  Col.,  XXXV. 
337-305),  when  he  might  seem  to 
have  reached  an  age  to  be  capable  of 
better  work  than  that  of  a  mere  copy- 
ist. 

1  Collection  of  Proceedings,  10. 

2  Williamson,  Iiistory  of  Maine,. 
II.  42. 
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wbich  broke  out  in  tbe  eastern  country  about  tbc  same 

The  calamities  wbicb  were  impending  bad  a  quite  differ¬ 
ent  source.  Neither  at  tbe  French  court,  nor  by  its  military 
or  ecclesiastical  servants  in  Canada,  bad  it  been  suppösed 
tbat  tbe  war  between  New  England  and  New  France  bad 
been  any  tbing  more  tban  suspended  by  the  treaty  of  Eys- 
wick.  In  the  five  years  that  bad  since  clapsed, 
Frencu  preparations  for  tbe  renewal  of  hostilities  bad  at 

ÜT  110  time  been  remitted  by  tbe  soldiers  and  priests 
IndianS‘  at  Quebec  and  Montreal.  “  In  the  present  junc- 
ture  ”  tbougbt  tbe  Count  de  Frontenac,  when  he  had  bad 
igo8  six  months  to  reflect  on  tbe  news  of  peace,  “  tbere 
August.  js  jxotbing  better  to  be  done  tban  to  inspiie  tbe 
Iroquois  witb  distrust  of  tbe  New-Englanders.”  1  Ville- 
bon,  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  wrote  bome  to  the 
0ct3'  French  ministry  that  be  had  not  force  enough  to 
obstruct  tbe  restoration  by  the  English  of  tbe  fort  at  Pem- 
aquid  and  of  tbe  settlements  along  tbe  Kennebec,  but 
tbat  he  boped  to  accomplish  tbat  object  by  means  of  tbe 
neighboring  savages.2  Frontenac  died,  and  the 
Nov-28'  inconstant  Iroquois,  relieved  from  the  terror  of 
bis  name,  showed  a  disposition  to  witbdraw  from  engage- 
ments  whicb  they  bad  made  with  bim.3  De  Calheres,  his 
successor,  pursued  with  scarcely  less  slall  bis  metliod  o 
altern ate  intimidation  and  caresses.  He  piqued  tbe  sava¬ 
ges  witb  tbe  assurance  tbat  the  English  claimed  them  as 
subjects,  while  the  French  respected  tbem  as  voluntary 
1700  allies.4  He  invited  some  of  their  chiefs  to  Mon- 
sept  8.  treal,  and  obtained  their  consent  to  a  sort  of  treaty 
whicb  be  persuaded  tbem  need  not  disturb  their  friendly 
relations  with  tbe  English.5  Ile  lost  no  opportumty  for 
establishing  priests  and  missionary  stations  among  tbem, 


1  Charlcvoix,  II.  229. 
*  Ibid.,  235. 
a  Ibid.,  237. 


«  Ibid.,  242,  247,  364. 
6  Ibid.,  252. 
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“  not  so  much  because  they  appeared  disposed  for  reli- 
gious  instruction but  because  of  the  utility  of  having 
persons  among  them  “  who  should  inform  the  Governor- 
General  of  their  movements,  and  disconcert  the  intrigues 
of  the  English,  who  were  little  to  be  feared  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  unless  they  had  the  Five  Nations  for  allies.”  1 
De  Callieres  died,  and  again  the  advantage  of  the  1703. 
personal  influence  of  an  able  statesman  was  lost.  May26, 
The  most  that  could  be  done  by  his  successor,  De  Vau- 
dreuil,  lately  Governor  of  Montreal,  was  to  obtain  an 
engagement  frora  the  Iroquois  of  neutrality  in  the  existing 
war.2 

With  the  Abenaquis  on  the  north  of  New  England  the 
solicitations  of  the  Erench  had  been  more  successful,  and 
a  close  friendship  had  been  established.  Sorae  families  of 
these  savages,  converts  to  Romanism,  were  collected  in  two 
villages,  called  Be§ancour  and  St.  Francois,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  near  to  the  town  of  Three 
Rivers.3  At  Norridgewock,  on  the  Kennebec,  close  to  the 
old  English  Settlements,  only  thirty  miles  from  the  present 
Capital  of  Maine,  was  another  Station,  an  important  centre 
of  communication  and  influence,  superintended  by  the 
Jesuit,  Sebastian  Rasle. 

Relieved  for  the  present  from  anxiety  about  the  Iroquois, 
the  new  Erench  Governor  turned  his  attention  towards  the 
northern  frontier  of  New  England.  Two  months  had  not 
passed  since  the  treaty  of  Casco,  when  on  one  dav 

L  _  j  ■>  j  Hostilities 

six  or  seven  bands  of  savages,  some  of  them  led  ln  <*e 

eastern 

by  French  officers,  feil  upon  the  scattered  settle-  country. 
ments.  “  They  committed,”  says  the  calm  French  Aug' 10' 
historian,  Charlevoix,  “  some  ravages  of  little  consequence. 
They  killed  about  three  hundred  men.  But  the  essential 
point  was  to  engage  the  Abonaquis  in  such  a  manner  that 

8  Williamson,  History  of  Maine, 

n.  40. 


1  Charlevoix,  II.  285. 
5  Ibid.,  289. 
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it  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  retract.  ’ 1  At  TV  ells 
thirty-nine  persons,  at  Winter  Harbor  thirty-five,  and  at 
Spurwink  twenty-two,  were  either  killed  or  carried  away 
prisoners.  Cape  Porpoise  (now  Kennebunk  Port)  was 
wholly  desolated.  The  little  fort  at  Scarborough  raam- 
tained  itself,  but  with  the  loss  of  several  men.  At  Saco 
tbe  marauders  killed  eleven  persons,  and  carried  off  twenty- 
four  captives.  At  the  settlement  of  Perpooduck,  consist- 
ino-  of  nine  families,  twenty -five  persons  were  murdered, 
and  eight  led  away.  Major  March,  at  Casco,  on  the  east- 
ern  border,  was  threatened  by  a  force  of  five  hnndred 
French  and  Indians,  and  after  a  skirmish  was  only  saved 
by  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  from  Boston,  having  been 
by  a  flag  of  truce  enticed  out  of  bis  fort  into  an  ambush, 
whence  he  was  with  difficulty  extricated  by  a  sally  of  some 
of  bis  men.  The  party  came  as  far  west  as  Hampton, 

“  where  they  slew  four,  besides  the  Widow  Mussey,  who 
was  a  remarkable  speaking  Quaker,  and  much  lamented 
by  that  sect.”  The  massacres  were  attended  with  every 
aggravation  of  cruelty.  “  As  the  milk-white  brows  of  the 
grave  and  ancient  had  no  respect  sliown,  so  neither  had 
the  mournful  cries  of  tender  infants  the  least  pity ;  for 
they  triumphed  at  their  misery,  and  applauded  such  as  the 
skil füllest  artists  who  were  most  dexterous  in  contnving 
the  greatest  tortures.”  9 

The  Governor  called  the  Court  together,  to  consult  on 
the  state  of  affairs.  He  informed  them  that  he 
scpt.  i.  marched  four  hundred  troops  into  Maine,  a 

1  These  raovements  were  directed  quelques  ravages  de  peu  de  cons6- 
bv  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  just  quence,  mais  ils  tuerent  environ  trois 
appointed  Governor-General  of  Can-  cent  homraes.  D’ailleurs  le  point 
ada,  on  the  death  of  the  Chevalier  de  essentiel  dtait  d’engager  les  Abdna- 
Callieres.  “  M.  de  Vaudreuil  forma  quis  de  maniere  qu’il  ne  fut  plus  cn 
un  parti  de  ces  sauvages,  auquel  il  leur  pouvoir  de  reculer.”  (^harle* 
ioi^nit  quelques  Fran$ais  sous  la  voix,  II.  289,  290;  comp.  4-8.) 
conduite  du  Sieur  de  Beaubussin,  2  Penhallow,  5-8;  Niles,  in  Maas, 
lieutenant,  et  il  les  envoya  dans  la  Hist.  Soc.,  XXVI.  248-250. 

Nouvelle  Angleterre.  11s  y  lirent 
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sufficient  force,  as  he  hoped,  to  secure  tranquillity.  But 
he  was  too  sanguine.  After  a  short  pause,  perhaps  used 
to  get  a  supply  of  ammunition,  the  ravages  were  renewed. 
At  Blackpoint,  twenty  men,  at  work  in  the  fields, 
were  set  upon  by  two  hundred  Indians,  and  all  °ct  6 
but  one  were  killed  or  made  prisoners.  A  similar  fate 
befell  some  twelve  or  fifteen  persons  at  York  and  Berwick. 
At  the  latter  place,  in  revenge  for  their  repulse  on  a 
first  assault,  the  savages  burned  to  death  one  of  their 
captives.  In  the  winter  they  took  a  garrison-  1704> 
liouse  at  Ilaverhill  by  surprise,  and  made  several  Feb-8- 
prisoners.  Dudley  sent  two  strong  parties  into  the  east- 
ern  country.  But  the  distance  at  which  the  Indians  kept 
themselves  was  such  that  before  they  could  be  reached, 
though  extraordinary  forced  marches  were  made,  the  pro- 
visions  which,  over  a  country  impassable  by  horses,  the 
English  carried  in  their  knapsacks,  were  exhausted,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  turn  back  for  fear  of  starving.1 

The  alarm  for  an  assault  upon  Deerfield  had  been  only 
premature.2  This  village,  slowly  recovering  from  the  rav- 
ages  of  the  last  war,  was  still  so  poor  that  the  General 
Court  had  lately  made  a  grant  for  the  support  of  its  min¬ 
ister.  In  the  Service  of  the  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
the  partisan  soldier,  Hertel  de  Bouville,  “  worthily  filled,” 


1  Niles,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe., 
XXVI.  250-252;  Penhallow,  9-11. 
—  “  Februar y  8,  Joseph  Bradlee’s 
garrison  of  Ilaverhill  was  unhappily 

surprised  by  a  small  scout . 

The  housewife,  perceiving  the  misery 
that  was  attending  her,  and  having 
boiling  soap  on  the  fire,  scalded  one 
of  them  to  death.  The  sentinel 
within  was  slain,  and  she  with  sev¬ 
eral  others  were  taken,  which  was 
the  second  time  of  her  captivity. 
But  that  which  heightened  her  afliic- 
tion  was  being  with  child,  and  yet 
obliged  to  travel  in  a  deep  snow, 
under  a  heavy  bürden,  and  many 


days  together  without  subsistence, 
excepting  a  few  bits  of  skin ,  ground 
nuts,  bark  of  trees,  wild  onions,  and 
lily  roots.  Nevertheless,  she  was 
wonderfully  supported,  and  at  last 
safely  delivered.  But  the  babe  soon 
perished  for  want  of  nourishment 
and  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Indians, 
who,  as  it  cried,  threw  hot  embers  in 
its  mouth.” 

2  “  From  Deerfield  in  the  west  to 
Wells  iu  the  east  is  the  frontier  to  the 
inland  of  both  the  Provinces.  ”  (Let¬ 
ter  of  Dudley  to  the  Lords  of  Trade, 
of  April  8,  1712,  in  British  Colonial 
Papers.) 
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writes  Charlevoix,  “  the  place  of  liis  father,  whose  age 
and  infirmities  no  longer  allowed  him  to  go  on  distant 
expeditions.” 1  With  four  brothers,  he  led  a  party  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  French  and  Indians  from  Montreal  to 
the  north-western  frontier  of  Massachusetts,  lhe  diifts 
wliich  they  traversed  on  snow-shoes  lay  deep  around  the 
little  hamlet,  and  buried  the  palisades  wnich  had  hecn  sct 
for  its  protection.  Approaching  stealthily,  the  enemy  lay 
around  it  on  a  cold  winters  night.  “  Not  long 
Seerüeid.  before  break  of  day,”  observing  that  the  sentries 
Feb-29'  had  left  their  posts,  they  climbed  over  the  snow- 
banks,  and  feil  upon  the  sleeping  inhabitants.  They 
slaughtered  sixty,  and  took  a  hundred  prisoners ;  twenty- 
four  hours  they  “  spent  in  plundering,  burning,  and  de- 
stroying,”  and  then,  to  escape  pursuit,  “  withdrew  into  the 
woods,  carrying  with  them  their  plunder  and  captives. 
They  were  followed  to  sonie  distance  by  as  many  aimed 
men  as  could  he  suddenly  collected  from  the  lower  towns ; 
but,  for  want  of  snow-shoes,  the  pursuit  was  ineffectual, 
and  the  marauders,  with  their  booty  and  their  captives, 
reached  Quebec  and  St.  Francis  by  a  march  of  twenty- 
five  days.1 2 

Mr.  John  Williams,  minister  of  Deerfield,  published  an 
account  of  this  tragedy,  three  years  afterwards,  when  he 
had  been  ransomed  and  had  come  back  to  Boston.'  He 
says  he  was  roused  from  sleep  by  the  sound  of 
ofthemm-  axes  and  hatchets  plied  against  bis  doors  and 
isterof  Windows.  Leaping  from  bis  bed,  he  found  that 
the  house  was  already  entered,  and  by  the  time  he 
could  seize  bis  arms,  twenty  of  the  enemy,  as  he  judged, 

1  Charlevoix,  II.  290.  tivity  and  the  Deliverance  of  Mr. 

2  Penliallow,  11-13;  comp.  Niles,  John  Williams,”  &c.,  1707.  Thebook 

in  Mass.  Ilist.  Col.,  252,  253;  Charle-  is  dedicated  to  Governor  Dudley,  and 
voix,  II.  290.  commemorates  gratefully  his  sending 

8  “  The  Redeemed  Captive  return-  of  William  Dudley  to  Quebec  to  ob- 
ing  to  Zion:  A  Faithful  History  of  taiu  a  surrender  of  prisoners. 
Remarkable  Occurrences  in  the  Cap- 
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“  brake  into  the  room,  with  painted  faces  and  hideous  ac- 
clamatious.”  A  pistol,  which  he  “  put  to  the  breast  of  the 
first  Indian  who  came  up,”  missed  fire,  and  he  was  seized 
and  bound.  After  nearly  an  hour,  during  which  time  they 
often  tlireatened  his  life,  “  holding  hatchets  over  liis  head,” 
he  and  his  family  were  allowed  to  put  on  some  clothes, 
and,  “  about  sun  an  hour  high,  they  were  all  carried  out 
of  the  liouse  for  a  march,  and  saw  many  of  the  houses  of 
the  neighbors  in  flames.”  The  snow  was  as  high  as  their 
knees.  His  wife  was  feeble,  having  within  a  few  weeks 
become  a  mother.  He  begged  “  to  walk  with  her,  to  help 
her  in  her  journey.”  She  “  told  him  that  her  strength  of 
her  body  began  to  fail,  and  that  he  must  expect  to  part 
with  her,”  but  “  never  spake  any  discontented  word  as  to; 
what  had  befallen,  but  with  suitable  expressions  glorified 
God.”  The  second  day  she  was  taken  from  him,  and 
before  the  end  of  that  day,  having  fallen  from  weariness 
in  Crossing  a  brook,  “  the  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  salvage 
who  took  her  slew  her  with  his  hatcliet.”  It  was  a  great 
comfort  to  him  afterwards  to  learn  that  “  God  had  put  it 
into  the  hearts  of  his  neighbors  to  come  out  as  far  as  she 
lay,  to  take  up  her  corpse,  recarry  it  into  the  town,  and 
decently  to  bury  it.” 

During  the  march  Williams’s  captors  often  tlireatened 
his  life.  Nineteen  of  his  fellow-prisoners  were  “  mur- 
dered  by  the  way,  and  two  starved  to  death.”  His  “  feet 
were  so  tender,  swollen,  bruised,  and  full  of  pain,  that  he 
could  scarce  stand  upon  them ;  ”  yet  he  was  forced  to 
travel  in  snow-shoes  twenty-five  miles  a  day.  One  day  he 
“  judged  that  they  weilt  forty  or  forty-five  miles.  God  won- 
derfully  supported  him,  and  so  far  renewed  his  strength, 
that  in  the  afternoon  he  was  stronger  to  travel  than  in  the 
forenoon.”  He  was  distressed  by  vermin,  which  infested 
the  rags  given  him  in  place  of  his  own  clothes.  It  was 
eight  weeks  after  the  catastrophe  at  Deerfield  when  he 
reached  Montreal,  where  the  Governor-General  took  him 
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from  the  Indians,  and  treated  liim  with  kindness.1  After 
two  years  and  a  half  more,  liis  friends  in  Massachusetts 
having  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 

1706  he  sailed  from  Quebec  on  bis  return,  accompanied 
oct.25.  py  fxfty-seven  partners  in  captivity,  two  of  wbom 
were  bis  children.  Anotber  cbild  was  earlier  ransomed. 
A  son,  wbo  was  absent  from  home  at  the  time  of  the 
inroad,  he  found  pursuing  bis  studies  at  College  at  the 
expense  of  some  friends.  A  young  daughter,  wbo  was 
still  detained,  eventually  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
gave  herseif  to  an  Indian  husband.  She  came  to  Deer- 
field  several  years  after,  but  she  had  become  wedded  to  the 
wild  life  of  the  woods,  and  could  not  be  wooed  back  to  the 
scenes  and  friends  of  her  early  years.  Such  was  one  of 
the  distressful  passages  which  the  Jesuit  Charlevoix  de- 
spatches  in  the  sentence :  “  De  Rouville,  in  bis  turn,  sur- 
prised  the  English,  killed  many  of  tliem,  and  took  a  hundred 
and  fifty  prisoners.”2 

Under  French  officers  and  French  priests,  the  war  con- 
tinued  to  be  conducted  with  cruelty  as  aimless  as  it  was 
brutal.  Expeditions  like  those  from  Massachu- 
barbanties  setts  against  Quebec  had  a  substantial  purpose. 
of  the  war.  successful,  they  would  establish  the  empire  of' 
New  England,  and  terminate  the  chronic  strife  on  this 
continent.  For  the  French  in  America,  so  mucli  less 
numerous  than  their  rivals,  conquest  was  out  of  the 
question,  unless  with  the  aid  of  such  large  forces  from 
the  parent  country  as  they  were  not  in  the  least  likely  to 
ohtain.  The  war  they  waged  was  simply  a  succession 
of  isolated  barbarities,  accomplishing  nothing  whatevei 

1  Williams,  Redeemed  Captive,  temporary  memorandum  of  the  names 

27.  —  Williams’s  house  at  Deer-  of  the  slain  and  captives,  with  the 
field  was  Standing  tili  within  twenty  ainount  of  their  respective  losses  in 
or  thirty  years,  with  the  notches  propcrty,  is  in  Proceedings  of  the 
mado  by  the  Indian  hatchets  visible  Mass.  Ilist.  Soc.  for  18G7,  481;  comp, 
on  the  front  door,  and  the  beams  478;  Ibid.  for  1870,  311 ;  Iloyt,  Indian 
perforated  by  their  bullets.  Wars,  181-195;  John  Sehuyler’s  let- 

2  Charlevoix,  II.  290.  —  A  con-  ter  in  Mass.  Arch.  LXXU.  13-15. 
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towards  a  solution  of  the  question  of  power.1  A  band  of 
sanguinary  savages  was  led  hundreds  of  miles  over  the 
snow  to  an  assault  upon  sorae  liamlet,  where  a  few  poor 
people  had  raade  an  opening  in  the  forest,  and  were 
beginning  to  get  a  liard  living.  Watching  for  a  time 
when  it  reposed  in  unsuspecting  lielplessness,  they  feil 
upon  it  by  night,  burned  the  dwellings,  tortured  and  mas- 
sacred  some  of  tlie  inhabitants,  and  then  fled,  carrying 
with  thcm  the  rest.  Of  the  spoils,  they  consumed  the 
food  and  drink,  as  long  as  their  fear  of  pursuit  allowed. 
But  they  found  little  or  no  money  to  carry  away,  and  for 
more  cumbrous  hooty  they  had  no  means  of  conveyance. 
They  gained  nothing  except  the  gratification  of  their  mon- 
strous  appetite  for  mischief,  and  what  they  might  be  paid 
by  their  French  einployers  for  the  prisoners  wliom  they 
brought  in.  Nor  does  tliis  latter  kind  of  profit  seem  to 
have  entered  much  into  their  account,  if  one  mayjudge 
by  the  lavish  butchering  of  their  captives  on  the  way. 

At  sea,  there  was  occasional  good  fortune  for  the  Eng- 
lish.  A  French  privateer,  fitted  out  to  intercept  no4 
the  spring  supplies  shipped  to  New  England  from  AprU7, 
the  West  Indies,  was  wrecked  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  A 
frigate,  conveying  two  thousand  muskets  to  Quebec,  was 
captured  by  an  English  squadron.2 

As  warm  weather  approached,  the  Indians  showed  them- 
selves  at  Wells  and  at  Dover,  in  quest,  at  the  latter  place, 
of  Colonel  Waldron,  who  was  fortunately  absent 

1  •  April  25. 

from  home,  and  so  escaped  paying  another  penalty 


1  “  Their  lying  in  wait  to  kill  and 
ecalp  single  persons  on  our  frontiers, 
their  snrprising  and  cutting  off  fam- 
ilies,  their  stealing  of  captives,  tor- 
turing  and  making  slaves  of  them, 
and  such  like  rnurders  and  cruclties, 
is  what  they  call  carrying  on  the 
war.  All  which  is  frequently  done 
by  their  skulking  parties,  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  the  Indians  in  their  interest, 


whose  bloody  and  barbarous  manners 
they  have  imbibed  and  long  practised. 
And  these  are mischiefs  which  nothing 
can  give  us  so  good  hopc  of  security 
from  as  that  removal  of  tliis  enemy 
which  your  Majesty  designs.”  (Conn. 
Col.  Ree.,  V.  240.) 

2  Penhallow,  13;  Niles,  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Col.,  XXVI.  254. 
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of  the  hoarded  vengeance  against  bis  race.1  Similar  in- 
janei.  vasioiis  of  the  same  place  were  repeated  during 
Aug.  n.  the  year.  Even  Portsmouth,  though  less  exposed, 
had  to  be  fortified.  In  the  west,  a  garrison-house 

May  13.  ~ 

on  the  edge  of  Northamptou  was  attacked  by  such 
a  surprise,  and  with  such  numbers,  that  a  prompt  surrender 
was  tbe  only  resource.  Of  thirty-three  persons  who  were 
led  away,  only  three  reached  Canada ;  nineteen  were  put 
to  death  on  the  journey,  eight  were  rescued  by  a  pursuing 
party,  and  three  contrived  to  effect  their  escape.2  There 
is  no  variety  in  these  transactions,  to  constitute  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  a  narrative.  The  whole  exposed  northern  border 
of  Massachusetts,  from  Casco  Bay  to  Connecticut  River, 
was  watched  from  hiding-places  affording  every  facility  for 
sudden  invasion  and  safe  retreat.  “  Under  all  these  suffer- 
ings  from  a  cruel  enemy,  little  or  no  impression  could  ever 
be  made  upon  them,  by  reason  of  their  retiring  into  inac- 
cessible  swamps  and  mountains.”  Terrible  distress  was 
the  lot  of  numbers,  and,  for  all  the  dwellers  along  the 
wide  border,  life  was  insecure  and  miserable.3 

A  succession  of  disconnected  inroads  on  the  frontier 
towns  took  place  during  the  summer,  —  as  at  Amesbury, 
Haverhill,  Exeter,  Dover,  and  York.4  An  abortive  assault 
oct  25  011  Lancaster  was  made  disastrous  by  the  fate 

of  Mr.  Gardiner,  minister  of  that  place,  who  in 


1  Niles,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col., 
XXVI.  254-:  Penhallow,  14,  15. — At 
this  time,  May  20,  Robert  Harley 
succeeded  Lord  Nottingham  as  Secre- 
tary  of  State. 

2  Ibid. ,  15,  16;  Niles,  in  Mass. 

Hist.  Col.,  XXVI.  255. 

8  In  July  of  this  year,  Dudley 
sent  one  Captain  Cary  to  England, 
to  represent  to  Lord  Nottingham  the 
state  of  things  in  Massachusetts,  and 
procure  arm s  and  stores.  “Keep  a 
good  courage  and  tcmper,”  —  so 
Dudley  instructed  hirn  (July  20), — 


“  and  be  loath  to  return  with  out  some 
favorable  provision  for  us  from  her 
Majesty,  and  represent  the  govern- 
ment  and  its  present  state  with  the 
Indian  enemy  justly  and  honorably, 
as  you  ought.  ”  Cary  obtained,  Jan. 
11,  1705,  a  gi'ant  of  twenty  cannon 
for  Castle  William.  (British  Colonial 
Papers;  comp.  Journal  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  for  Jan.  26,  1705,  Jan.  23, 
1706.) 

4  Niles,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col., 
XXVI.  259;  Penhallow,  20. 
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the  dark  was  accidentally  shot  by  a  sentinel.1  In  the 
winter,  Captain  Ililton,  of  Exeter,2  led  a  force  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  men  against  the  Jesuit  post  at  Nor- 
ridgewock.  They  marched  through  snow  three  feet  deep, 
carrying  provisions  for  twenty  days.  They  found  1705. 
the  settlement  deserted,  and  had  no  reward  for  February- 
tlieir  enterprise,  except  the  burning  of  the  chapel.3 

A  messenger,  sent  to  Canada  to  negotiate  for  an  exchange 
and  ransom  of  prisoners,  learned  that  there  were 
a  hundred  and  eighty-seven  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  and  their  allies.  The  French  Governor  was  with 
difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  consent  to  the  liberation  of 
one-third  of  this  number,  to  whom,  in  the  following  year, 
were  added  nearly  as  many  more.4  A  delusive  period  of 
comparative  quiet  had  lasted  through  more  than  1706. 
a  year,5  when  at  Oyster  lliver  a  garrison-house  April  271 
was  attacked.  It  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  occupied 
by  none  but  women.  “  They  put  on  hats,  with  their  hair 
hanging  down,  and  fired  so  briskly  that  they  struck  a 
terror  in  the  enemy,  and  they  withdrew.”6  Two  days 
after,  near  Kittery,  two  men,  a  father  and  son,  feil  in 
the  way  of  a  party  of  savages.  They  killed  the  father, 


1  Niles,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col., 
XXVI.  261;  comp.  Penhallow,  27. 

2  Dexter’s  edition  of  Church’s 
Entertaining  Passages,  146,  note. 
There  is  a  biographical  notice  of 
Hilton  in  the  Ilistorical  Collections 
of  Farmer  and  Moore,  I.  241. 

3  Penhallow,  28;  Mass.  Hist.  Col., 
XXVI.  260.  A  copy  of  a  journal 
kept  by  Ililton  on  this  expedition  is 
in  the  Collection  of  British  Colonial 
Papers.  On  one  day,  January  17, 
his  command  marched  thirty  miles, 

and  on  some  other  days  twenty-üve 
miles.  In  a  note  at  the  end  Dudley 
writes:  “  Thismarch  was  made  upon 
the  snow  a  yard  deep,  every  man  on 

snow-shoes,  with  twenty  days’  provi¬ 

sions  upon  small  hand-sleds  carrying 


each  four  men’s  provisions,  and  of 
three  hundred  men  in  the  expedition 
no  man  returned  sick.”  (Comp.  X. 
H.  Provincial  Papers,  II.  453.) 

4  Niles,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col., 
XXVI.  262,  278;  Penhallow,  29,  30. 

5  “  The  English,  by  this  time  be- 
coming  sbilful  in  wearing  snow-shoes, 
terrified  the  Indians  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  came  no  more  in  the  win¬ 
ter.”  (Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  XXVI. 
275.)  —  “  Since  my  coming  liither, 
the  people  have  got  the  skill  of  snow- 
shoes,  to  the  terror  of  Indians.” 
(Dudley  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  April 
8,  1712,  in  British  Colonial  Papers.) 

6  Niles,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col., 
XXVI.  275;  Penhallow,  32. 
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and  took  the  son  along  with  them.  “  In  their  march  they 
were  so  inhumanly  cruel  that  they  bit  otf  the  tops  of  his 
fingers,  and  to  stanch  the  blood  seared  them  with  hot 
tobacco-pipes.”  1  In  the  excitement  that  existed,  the  gov- 
ernment  offered  a  re  ward  to  regulär  soldiers  of  ten  pounds 
for  every  Indian  scalp  they  should  bring  in,  of  twenty 
pounds  to  volunteers  in  the  Service,  and  of  fifty  pounds  to 
volunteers  not  under  pay.9  Yet  so  difficult  was  the  pur- 
suit  of  these  cunning  enemies,  that,  according  to  the  com- 
putation  of  the  time,  “  every  Indian  we  had  killed  or  taken 
cost  the  country  at  least  a  thousand  pounds.  While  they 
continued  in  great  hodies,  they  did  not  commit  the  like 
spoil  and  rapine,  in  proportion  as  they  did  in  smaller.” 3 

This  desultory  and  harassing  conflict  had  been  going  on 
but  a  little  time  before  the  people  of  Massachusetts  came 
to  understand  at  what  a  disadvantage  they  were  conduct- 
ing  it.  Their  superiority  to  the  French  in  numbers  and 
strength  gave  very  partial  protection,  while,  standing  on 
the  defensive,  they  presented  to  their  enemy  an  extended 
frontier,  which  he  could  choose  his  own  time  and  place 
for  assailing.  The  actual  distress  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  was  grievous.  By  special  commissioners 

1704  Dudley  applied  to  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut, 
November.  for  reinforcements  of  troops.  It  was  still  lioped 
that  the  Five  Nations  might  be  persuaded  to  undertake 
hostilities  against  the  native  adherents  of  the  French,  and 
a  joint  Commission  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
was  sent  to  endeavor  to  engage  them  in  such  a  movement. 
“  They  promised  to  take  up  the  hatchet  whenever  the 
Governor  of  New  York  should  desire  it.” 4  Lord  Cornbury 
could  not  be  brought  to  interest  himself  in  behalf  of  the 
suffering  New-Englanders,  being  apprehensive,  as  was 

1  Penhallow,  33.  3  Penhallow,  39,  40. 

2  March  7,  1707,  a  bounty  of  a  4  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  II. 
hundred  pounds  for  eaoh  scalp  was  260;  Penhallow,  25. 

voted  to  volunteers  without  pay. 

(General  Court  Record,  sub  die.) 
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thought,  of  a  disturbance  of  “  the  vast  trade  between 
the  Dutch  and  Indians.”  Yet  under  all  these  discour- 
agements,  when  Yaudreuil,  apprehensive,  perhaps,  that 
the  fickle  Iroquois  might  be  brought  into  closer  relations 
with  the  English,  proposed  a  peace,1  the  General  1705. 
Court  advised  the  Governor  against  the  measure.  N°v'30, 

When  the  English  undertook  to  conduct  the  war  on  a 
System  better  according  with  their  own  position,  it  was 
still  generally  with  more  courage  than  good  management, 
and  rarely  with  good  success.  It  was  rightly  thought  that 
to  attack  the  Indians,  and  yet  more  rightly  that  to  attack 
the  French,  in  their  strongholds,  was  the  true  way  to 
obtain  tranquillity.  But  some  fatality  seemed  to  attend 
the  conduct  of  expeditions  of  this  sort. 

The  spirited  Veteran,  Major  Church,  not  thought  to  be 
yet  too  old  for  effective  Service,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand  of  an  expedition  expected  to  operate  vigor-  expedition 
ously  in  the  eastern  country.  Three  ships  of  war  ®fh^hOT 
convoyed  thirty-six  whale-boats,  besides  fourteen  ™4- 
transports,  which  conveyed  five  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  John  Gorham,  son  of  the  ofhcer  of  the  same  name 
who  led  one  of  the  two  Plymouth  Companies  in  Philip’s 
war,  was  second  in  command,  and  had  Charge  of  the 
whale-boats. 

Church,  with  abilities  not  equal  to  his  self-confidence, 
accomplished  but  little  towards  the  main  object  of  the 


1  A  paper  in  the  British  Colonial 
Office,  dated  at  Quebec,  Oct.  20, 
1705,  bears  the  title  “  Proposals  of  a 
Treaty  to  be  made  between  the  two 
Colonies  of  New  France  and  New 
England,  according  to  proposals  made 
by  Mr.  Veech  [Vetchf]  in  behalf  of 
Mr.  Dudley,  General- Governor  of 
New  England,  to  M.  de  Vaudreuil, 
General-Governor  of  New  France.” 
The  terms  of  pacification  proposed 
by  the  French  Governor  are  so  mod¬ 
erate  as  to  make  it  seem  probable 


that  he  distrusted  his  ability  to  main- 
tain  himself.  He  proposed  that  he 
and  Dudley  should  reciprocally  bind 
themselvcs  to  “  liinder  all  acts  of  hos- 
tility  ”  on  the  part  of  the  savages  as 
well  as  of  their  own  countrymen  ;  to 
allow  and  promote  commerce  between 
their  respective  governments ;  to  sur¬ 
render  all  prisoners  “  taken  as  well  by 
sea  as  land  ;  ”  and  “  to  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  get  ”  prisoners  “out  of 
the  hands  of  the  savages,  and  after- 
wards  to  send  them  to  their  countries.” 
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war.  He  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  Penobscot  and  of 
Passamaquoddy  Bay  ;  but  the  natives  kept  out  of  bis  way, 
and  he  only  took  some  prisoners,  and  brought  away  a 
quantity  of  “  goods  and  stores,”  burning  what  he  had  not 
the  means  to  carry  off.  Next  he  crossed  the  Bay 
juno  -o.  ^  pun(jy^  anc[  destroyed  a  little  town  called  Menis, 
near  Port  Boyal,  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  had  wished  to 
attack  Port  Boyal;  but  the  Governor,  to  whom  before 
leaving  Boston  he  had  proposed  that  step,  had  forbidden 
it,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  under  consideration  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  had  not  as  yet  been  authorized.  Church,  how- 
ever,  submitted  it  to  the  consideration  of  a  council 
July  4  of  war,  who  determined  that  the  country  had  been 
so  widely  alarmed  that  it  could  not  be  attempted  with  a 
prospect  of  success.  The  expensive  expedition  had  no 
important  consequence.  The  people  of  Massachusetts 
were  disappointed  and  angry.  Dudley  was  suspected  of 
liaving  played  false.  Church  s  reception  at  hoine  was 
cold,  though,  both  to  save  appearances  to  the  public, 
and  avoid  mortifying  a  well-intentioned  and  on  the  whole 
well-deserving  man,  the  General  Court  judged  it  expe- 
dient  to  gratify  him  by  a  formal  vote  of  thanks  and  ap- 
probation.1 

Not  so  soon  as  miglit  have  been  expected,  offensive 
operations  were  resumed.  The  government  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  resolved  to  make  a  descent  on  Nova  Scotia,  and 


'  Penhallow,  16-19;  Niles,  in  Hist. 
Soc.  Col.,  XXVI.  253,  255-257; 
Church,  Entertaining  Passages,  99- 
120.  — In  January,  1707,  under  Dud- 
ley’s  Orders,  Colonel  Hilton  conducted 
a  second  expedition,  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  to  Norridgewock.  It 
had  no  further  success  than  the  kill- 
ing  of  sixteen  Indians.  On  this  oc- 
casion  one  of  those  marvels  is  related 
to  have  occurred  which  have  occa- 
sionally  fonnd  a  place  in  other  his- 
tories.  “  This  happened  at  break 


of  day  on  the  21st  of  January,  and 
in  the  morning  of  the  same  day  the 
story  of  the  exploit  was  told  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  from 
the  scene  of  action.”  (N.  II.  Pro- 
vincial  Papers,  II.  492;  comp.  Pen¬ 
hallow,  40,  41;  Niles,  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Col.,  XXXV.  312.)  If  the  writers 
had  had  a  smattering  of  Greek  his- 
tory,  they  might  have  referred  to 
Herodotus  (X.  100)  for  a  parallel 
case. 
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solicited  help  from  the  other  Colonies  for  that  purpose.1 
New  Hampshire2  and  Rhode  Island  engaged  in  the  enter- 
prise,  in  the  measure  of  their  small  ability.  Con¬ 
necticut,  little  annoyed  by  the  continuance  of  Spedition 
the  existing  state  of  things,  did  not  see  reason  to  , 

take  a  part.3  Under  the  convoy  of  a  frigate  of 
the  royal  navy,  and  an  armed  vessel  belonging  to  the 
Province,  a  thousand  men  commanded  by  Colonel  1707. 
March  sailed  from  Boston  and  landed  before  Port  May13, 
Royal.  After  a  skirmish,  the  French  shut  them-  May26- 
selves  up  in  their  fort,  which  was  well  provided.  They 
kept  up  a  constant  fire  upon  the  besiegers,  who  ^  ^ 
were  at  the  same  time  attacked  on  the  other  side 
by  a  force  of  Indians  from  the  interior.  The  English  made 
regulär  investments  and  approaches,  and  feebly  attempted 
an  assault.  But,  except  personal  courage  and  some  ex- 
perience  in  a  small  way,  March  appears  to  have  had  no 
qualification  for  command.  He  became  bewildered,  and 
his  troops  feil  into  discouragement  and  disorder.  A  coun- 
cil  of  war  resolved  “  that  the  enemy’s  well-disciplined  gar- 
rison  in  a  strong  fort  was  more  than  a  match  for  our  raw, 
undisciplined  army,”  and,  in  less  than  two  weeks  ^ 
from  the  time  of  landing,  the  troops  were  re- 
embarked  on  board  the  transports.4  The  fleet  came  to 
Casco  Bay,  whence  a  message  was  sent  to  Boston  for 
further  Orders.  Boston  was  thrown  into  a  rage,  in  which 
the  characters  of  the  Commanders  received  ungentle  treat- 
ment.  Dudley,  reluctant  to  acquiesce  in  so  discreditable  a 

'  General  Court  Records,  for  mander  of  the  British  frigate. 
March  10-22,  1706.  Hutchinson  (II.  169  et  seq.),  from 

*  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  II.  authentic  sources,  supplies  many  in- 
497,  498.  teresting  facts.  —  “  Three  transport 

3  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  V.  17.  ships,  five  brigantines,  and  fifteen 

4  Penhallow  (42,  43)  and  Niles  sloops,withwhale-boatsanswerable,” 
(Hist.  Soc.  Col.,  XXXV.  313,  314)  were  empioyed.  (Penhallow,  42; 
teil  this  mortifying  story  very  briefly.  comp.  N.  II.  Provincial  Papers,  H. 
They  lay  the  blame  on  the  com-  501^513.) 
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termination  of  his  undertaking,  sent  a  message  to  March 
to  await  further  Orders  where  he  was. 

To  supersede  him  by  a  superior  officer  would  have  been 
imprudent,  for  he  was  a  favorite  with  the  soldiers,  and,  if 
he  had  not  acquitted  bimself  well  in  this  instance,  tbere 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  tbat  he  had  failed  to  do  bis  best. 

Three  members  of  the  Council  were  despatched, 
July  with  a  reinforoement  of  a  hundred  men,  and  with 
authority  to  represent  the  Governor.  After  acquainting 
themselves  with  the  state  of  things  in  the  camp,  they  wrote 
back  that  they  only  persisted  because  such  were  the  Gov- 
ernor’s  positive  commands.  They  reported  that  the  force 
in  officers  and  soldiers  did  not  amount  to  so  many  as  seven 
hundred  and  fifty,  “  sick  and  well,”  and  that  these  were 
“  so  extremely  dispirited”  as  not  to  be  “  equal  to  three 
hundred  effective  men.”  Before  the  expedition  returned  to 
Port  Royal,  tliere  was  a  mutiny  which  had  to  be  quelled. 
March  was  no  longer  himself,  and  at  his  instance  the  com- 
mand  was  transferred  to  Wainwright,  who  was  next  to 
him  in  rank. 

Wainwright,  though  “  much  disordered  in  health  by  a 
great  cold,”  tried  “  to  keep  up  a  good  heart,”  but  there 
was  nothing  to  inspirit  him.  His  troops  were  ailing  and 
demoralized.  What  with  dysentery  and  “  mighty  swell- 
ings  in  their  throats,”  they  were,  he  wrote  from 
A"s' n'  before  Port  Royal,  “  filled  with  terror  at  the  con- 
sideration  of  a  fatal  event  of  the  expedition,  concluding 
that,  in  a  short  time,  there  Avould  not  be  enough  to  carry 
off  the  sick.”  The  enemy  were  receiving  “  additional 
strength  every  day.”  They  had  with  diligence  and  skill 
been  strengthening  their  fortifications,  and  were  becoming 
more  aggressive,  so  that  it  was  now  “  unsafe  to  proceed 
on  any  Service  without  a  Company  of  at  least  one  hundred 
men.”  Wainwright  was  uneasy  about  his  Indian  auxiliar- 
ies,  who  were  intractable  and  insolent.  The  captain  of  the 
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English  man-of-war  attached  to  the  expedition  had  been 
relied  upon  for  the  help  of  a  hundred  men,  but  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  would  be  exposing  them  for  no 
use,  and  had  withdrawn  them.  “  In  fine,”  Wainwright 
wiites,  “  most  of  the  forces  are  in  a  distressed  state,  some 
in  body  and  some  in  mind ;  and  the  longer  they  are  kept 
here  on  the  cold  ground,  the  longer  it  will  grow  upon 
them,  and,  I  fear,  the  further  we  proceed  the  worse  the 
event.  God  help  us.  ’  Within  a  week  the  camp 
was  broken  up.  The  troops  were  attacked  while  Aug  20‘ 
getting  on  boaid  the  transports,  and  were  only  too  happy 
to  effect  the  embarkation  without  much  loss.  The  miscar- 
liage,  and  all  its  circumstances,  were  deeply  mortifying. 
A  court-martial  was  ordered,  but  was  never  held,  perhaps 
because  too  great  numbers  would  have  come  under  its 
sciutiny,  and  forgetfulness,  as  speedy  as  could  be  had,  was 
better  than  punishment  or  amnesty,  and  better  than  any 
attempt  at  discrimination.1 

'  Dudley’s  chagrin  must  have  been  bitter.  But  he  was 
not  a  man  to  increase  his  humiliation  by  avowing  it.  He 
met  his  enraged  General  Court  with  no  expression  of  a 
discomposed  mind.2  “  Though,”  he  said,  “  we  have  not 
obtained  all  that  we  desired  against  the  enemy,  yet  we  are 
to  acknowledge  the  favor  of  God  in  preserving  our  forces 
in  the  expedition,  and  prospering  them  so  far  as  the  de- 
struction  of  the  French  settlements  and  estates  in  and 
about  I  ort  Royal,  to  a  great  value,  which  must  needs 
distress  the  enemy  to  a  very  great  degree.” 

While  the  expedition  which  thus  disastrously  failed  was 
in  progress,  the  savages  were  more  than  ever  at  liberty  to 

1  General  Court  Journal  for  Oct.  levoix,  II.  314-321;  Haliburton, 
29.  When  the  Governor  had  ordered  Account  of  Nova  Scotia,  I.  81.) 
a  court-martial,  officers  enough  to  2  Hutchinson,  II.  169. — Dudley 
compose  it  were  not  to  be  found. —  told  the  Representatives  (General 
The  Kcpresentatives  had  desired  Dud-  Court  Record  for  August  13)  “the 
ley  to  demolish  the  fort  at  Port  Royal  forces  left  Port  Royal  without  any 
if  it  should  be  taken.  (Comp.  Char-  directiou  from  me.” 

vol.  iv.  18 
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prosecute  their  devastations  along  the  northern  frontier; 

and  the  exposed  settlements  at  Dover,  Groton, 
october.  J£ittery,  Exeter,  Kingston,  Casco,  \  ork,  W  ells, 
Marlborough,  Winter  Harbor  (Biddeford),  and  Berwick 
again  suffered  from  their  ravages. 

It  was  the  usage  of  these  barbarians  to  disperse  with  their 
booty  after  a  hasty  invasion,  and  they  leffc  New 
ffiZl  England  to  a  degree  of  repose  through  the  next 
inroad8'  winter.  As  summer  carae  on,  they,  with  their 
friends  the  French,  were  again  on  the  alert.  1  wo  parties, 
attached  to  one  of  which  was  Hertel  de  Rouville,  who  had 
led  the  expedition  to  Deerfield  four  years  before,  started 
from  Quebec  for  the  settlements,  —  one  by  the  way  of  the 
river  St.  Francis,  the  other  by  Lake  Champlain,  —  intend- 
ing  to  meet  near  the  English  border.  From  cowardice  or 
from  whim,  most  of  the  Indian  auxiliaries  feil  off,  but  a 
party  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  number  surprised 
the  score  or  two  of  dwellings  which  made  the  town  of 
Ilaverhill,  on  the  Merrimac.  Coming  upon  it  just  before 
nos  daylight,  they  fired  several  houses,  plundered 
Aug.29.  others,  and  killed  some  thirty  or  forty  of  the  in- 
habitants,  among  whom  were  the  minister,  Mr.  Rolf,  and 
Captain  Wainwright,  lately  the  commander  at  Port  Royal. 
The  towns-people  rallied,  and  after  an  hour’s  fighting  drove 
1709  them  away.2  Amesbury,  Brookfield,  and  Kittery 
May  g.  were  again  beset,  but  without  much  damage.  Exe¬ 
ter,  near  one  end  of  the  border  line,  and  Deerfield,  near  the 
other,  were  invaded  anew.  One  of  four  men  whom 
juue-3.  Indians  carried  off  from  Exeter,  they  roasted  to 
death.  From  Deerfield,  though  they  attempted  it  with  a 
force  of  nearly  two  hundred  men,  they  were  this  time 
repulsed  with  little  loss  to  the  conquerors.3  Dudley  m- 


1  Penhallow,  44-46 ;  Niles,  in 
Mass.  Hist.  CoL,  XXXV.  814. 

*  Penhallow,  47;  Niles,  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Col.,  XXXV.  317;  comp.  Cliar- 


levoix,  n.  325,  326;  Chase,  History 
of  Haverhill,  218-225. 

8  Niles,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col., 
XXXV.  317,  318;  Penhallow,  48,  49. 
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March  31. 


formed  the  General  Court  of  the  arrival  of  Lord  Lovelace 
as  Governor  of  New  York,  and  advised  that  he 
should  be  desired  “  to  let  loose  the  Maquas  and 
dependencies  ;  ”  and  messengers  (Wait  Winthrop  and  John 
Leverett)  were  accordingly  sent  by  the  Court  to  New  York 
to  confer  with  him.1 

The  plan  of  attacking  the  French  at  the  central  point 
of  their  power,  and  so  cutting  off  the  source  of  , 
the  continually  recurring  miseries,  was  so  obvi-  thecon- 
ously  the  correct  one  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be  New 
revived  as  often  as  from  adverse  accidents  it  mis-  Franoe‘ 
carried ;  though,  more  or  less,  it  was  embarrassed  all 
along  by  the  sense  which  prevailed  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  was  expressed  by  her  at  this  time  to 
Lord  Dartmouth,  Secretary  of  State,  of  “  the  criminal 
neutrality  maintained  by  New  York  with  the  French 
Indians.” 2  The  General  Court  sent  an  address  to  the 
Queen,  praying  for  aid  to  an  expedition,  towards  which 
they  professed  a  desire  themselves  to  do  their  utmost,  for 
the  conquest  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada.  The  proposal 
was  favorably  received  at  Court,  and  operations  on  a  larger 
scale  were  concerted.3  Colonel  Vetch,  who,  two  years 
before,  had  been  in  disgrace  in  Boston,  as  will  hereafter 
be  related,  brought  Information  from  England  that 
it  was  determined  to  despatch  what  was  thought 
a  sufficient  naval  force,  and  five  regiments  of  the  regulär 
army ;  and  by  him  Lord  Sunderland  sent  instructions  to 
Dudley  respecting  the  action  of  the  Colonies.  Twelve 
hundred  men  were  to  be  enlisted  and  equipped  by  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  These  united  forces  were  to 
attempt  Quebec,  while  fifteen  hundred  men  from  the 
Colonies  further  west  were  to  make  a  movement  by  land 
against  Montreal.4 


April  28. 


1  General  Court  Record,  sub  die. 

2  Memorial  of  Massachusetts  to 

Lord  Dartmouth,  of  March  11,  1711. 

(British  Colonial  Papers.) 


8  Charlevoix,  TI.  335  et  seq. 

4  Letter  of  Lord  Sunderland  to 
Dudley,  of  April  28,  1709,  in  British 
Colonial  Papers.  —  Aug.  14,  1709, 
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The  Massachusetts  troops  were  promptly  mustered  at 
Boston  before  the  end  of  spring,  in  consequence 
May20'  of  partial  intelligence  which  had  preceded  the  full 
development  of  the  plan.1  The  Western  contingent  pro- 
ceeded  towards  Lake  Champlain,  and  lay  encamped  at 
Wood  Creek,  awaiting  Information  of  the  arrival  at  Boston 
of  the  English  fleet.  Month  passed  after  month  of  anxiety 
and  expense,  and  the  fleet  did  not  appear.  At 
mcToT'  length,  General  Stanhope  having  lost  the  battle 
operations.  0f  Almanza,  intelligence  came  that  the  troops  ex- 
pected  in  Boston  were  wanted  in  Portugal,  and 
had  been  sent  thither ;  and  the  ministers  directed  a  con- 
sideration  of  the  question,  whether  the  preparations  which 
had  heen  made  in  Massachusetts  might  not  be  serviceable 
against  Port  Royal.  The  plan  was  approved  at  a  consul- 
tation  between  the  New  England  Governors.  But  the 
officers  in  command  of  the  few  Kings  ships  which  had 
come  to  Boston  declared  that  their  Orders  would  not  justify 
them  in  affording  assistance,  and  they  took  the  responsi- 
bility  of  sailing  away  at  once.2  There  was  now  no  convoy 
for  the  troops,  and,  on  a  request  from  the  General  Court, 
the  Governor  disbanded  them,  to  put  an  end  to  the  oppres- 
sive  expense.3  The  army  at  "W  ood  Creek,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Nicholson,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York, 


Dudley  wrote  to  Lord  Sunderland: 
“  I  have  these  seven  years  last  past 
represented  to  her  Majesty,  by  all  the 
Offices  proper,  the  unspeakable  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  British  nation  to  have  all 
the  North  America  in  her  Majesty’s 
Lands,  of  which  there  is  now  a  fair 
prospect,  by  the  favor  of  Almighty 
God.”  (British  Colonial  Papers.) 

1  As  early  as  March  1, 1709,  Vetch 
received  instructions  on  the  subject, 
which  recognized  him  in  a  manner  as 
the  originator  of  the  scheine.  (Papers 
in  the  British  Colonial  Office.) 
Writing  from  New  York,  May  18, 
he  reported  that  vessels  which  had 


been  despatched  from  Portsmouth, 
March  11,  had  reached  Boston,  April 
28. — May  20,  in  his  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  General  Court  for 
elections,  Dudley  announced  the 
Queen’s  purpose,  and  recommended 
the  utmost  expedition  and  dlligence 
on  the  part  of  the  Province  in  carry- 
ing  out  the  project. 

2  See  letter  (dated  Boston,  Oct. 
24,  1709)  of  Dudley,  Vetch,  Nichol¬ 
son,  and  Moody  to  Lord  Sunderland, 
in  British  Colonial  Papers. 

3  Dudley  put  the  best  face  upon 
the  matter  in  a  speech  to  the  General 
Court,  October  26. 
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was  distressed  by  an  epidemic  sickness,  occasioned,  as  was 
afterwards  believed,  by  the  perfidy  of  their  native  allies, 
who  tlirew  putrid  skins  into  a  stream  which  supplied  the 
English  camp.1  That  force  also,  threatened  by  a  move¬ 
ment  of  the  French,  precipitately  withdrew,  and  the  whole 
costly  expedition  came  to  nothing. 

The  project  was  renewed  in  the  next  year  as  to  the  less 
important  of  its  objects,  —  the  conquest  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Nicholson,  who  had  gone  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
urging  it,  returned  to  Boston  with  a  fleet  of  small  vessels,2 
which  was  increased  during  the  summer,  by  ships  mo 
of  the  four  New  England  Colonies  and  of  the  July15- 
royal  navy,  to  the  number  of  thirty-six.  These  conveyed 
to  Port  Royal  a  force,  under  his  command,  consisting  of 
four  regiments  from  New  England,  and  a  regiment  of 
royal  marines.  The  garrison,  under  the  command  of  the 
officer,  Subercase,  who  had  foiled  Captain  W ainwright 
three  years  before,  consisted  of  only  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  and  was  too  feeble  to  oppose  the  Sept'24' 
landing.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  some  mortar  batteries 
having  been  erected,  a  summons  was  sent  into  the 
fort,  and  it  capitulated  the  following  day  on  fav-  ofNoTa* 
orable  terms.  The  garrison  was  to  march  out  Sco“ai 
with  the  honors  of  war,  and  be  conveyed  to  a 
French  post.  Persons  dwelling  within  three  miles  of  the 
fort  (who  turned  out  to  be  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  in 
number)  had  liberty  to  remain  for  two  years  at  their  homes, 
with  their  farm-stock,  provisions,  and  furniture,  on  taking 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  Queen.3  The 
fort  was  out  of  repair,  and  the  siege  cost  the  English  the 
lives  of  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  men.  But  the  French 
were  dissatistied  with  their  officer’s  conduct.4  Agreeably 

1  Charlevoix,  II.  337,  339.  appointment  of  Judge- Advocate  to 

2  Charlevoix  (II.  341)  relates  that  this  expedition.  (British  Colonial 
this  was  learned  by  the  Freneh  from  Papers  for  July  15.) 

English  prisoners. — Jeremiah  Dum-  8  Haliburton,  Nova  Scotia,  I.  85. 
mer,  in  England,  had  solicited  the  4  Charlevoix,  H.  343. 
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to  a  promise  from  Lord  Sunderland,  Vetcli  was  “  left  in 
comraand  there.”  1  It  was  also  intended  that  he  should  be 
Governor  of  Canada,  when  further  projected  operations 
should  have  succeeded.2  Nova  Scotia  has  remained  ever 
since  a  possession  of  the  British  crown. 

The  suramer  had  brought  its  accustomed  sorrows  along 
the  line  of  the  outlying  settlements.  At  Exeter  three  men 
were  killed,  among  them  Colonel  Hilton,  of  Norridgewock 
memory.  At  York,  Biddeford,  Berwick,  Chelmsfoid,  Biook- 
field,  and  other  places,  some  murders  were  committed.  The 
savages  went  as  far  as  Connecticut,  where  they  entered  the 
towns  of  Simsbury  and  Waterbury.3 * * * * 

In  England  the  Tory  statesmen,  Harley  and  St.  John, 
were  now  in  full  power,  from  whom  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  did  not  presume  to  expect  proofs 
project  for  0f  friendship  for  themselves,  or  oi  hostility  to 
qnest of  France.  The  surprise  was  great  when  Nichol- 

Quebec'  son,  who,  before  the  change  in  the  English  minis- 

1  Penhallow,  49-56 ;  Niles,  in  men,”  serving  “  in  her  Majesty’s 

Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  XXXV.  319-323;  garrison  of  Annapolis  Royal,  in 
comp,  letter  of  Dudley  to  the  Secre-  Nova  Scotia.”  (British  Colonial 
tary  of  State,  of  Nov.  15,  1710,  in  Papers.)  —  Dec.  31,  1712,  three 

British  Colonial  Papers.  months  before  the  peace,  the  Massa- 

2  “  The  Charge  last  year,  when  chusetts  House  of  Deputies  refused 
we  did  nothing,  and  the  reduction  of  to  make  a  grant  for  supplies  to  1  ort 
Port  Royal  this  year,  have  cost  this  Royal.  (General  Court  Records,  sub 
Province  forty  thousand  pounds,  die.')  —  Hutchinson  mentions  (II.  1 85) 
which,  added  to  their  debts  for  the  amessage  sentat  this  time  to  Quebec, 
defence  of  the  frontiers,  will  leave  by  the  way  of  Penobscot  River,  to 
them  greatly  in  arrears,  while  Vir-  acquaint  \  audreuil  with  the  conquest 
ginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Jer-  of  Acadia,  and  demand  the  restora- 
sey,  and  New  York  are  covered  by  tion  of  his  prisoners  (comp.  1  enhal- 
these  northern  Provinces,  and  sit  low,  56);  and  he  says  that  the  journal 
quiet  from  losses  or  charges.”  (Let-  of  Major  Livingstone,  who  conducted 
ter  of  Dudley  to  the  Secretary  of  the  expedition,  was  in  his  hands. 

State,  of  Nov.  15,  1710,  in  British  After  being  lost  sight  of  for  a  cen- 

Colonial  Papers.) —March  21,  1711,  tury,  it  has  come  a  few  years  ago 

“Governor  Vetch  ”  drew,  in  favor  into  the  possession  of  the  Chicago 

of  his  friend  “  John  Borland,  her  Historical  Society.  (Proceedings  of 
Majesty’s  agent,”  for  £2115,  “for  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  for  1861,  230.) 

one  hundred  and  twenty  days’  vict-  8  Mass.  Hist.  Col-,  XXXV.  325, 

ualling  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  326;  Penhallow,  53,  59. 
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try,  had  gone  to  England  to  solicit  aid  in  another  expedi- 
tion,1  returned  with  two  frigates  and  two  transports,  im. 
bringing  Orders  to  proceed  in  the  plan  on  a  large  June  8- 
scale.  His  representations  had  been  seconded  by  ^  3 
those  of  the  very  able  Jeremiah  Dummer,2  who, 
the  autumn  before,  had  been  charged  by  the  Gen-  1710. 
eral  Court  of  the  Province  with  the  agency  in  Nov  U- 
England,  Sir  Henry  Ashurst  being  now  dead,  and  his 
brother,  Sir  William,  having  declined  to  succeed  him.3 
A  fleet  was  promised,  and  the  engagement  was  presently 
made  good  by  its  appearance  in  Boston  Harbor,  17U. 
after  a  seven  weeks’  voyage,  to  the  number  of  June24' 
fifteen  men-of-war  of  different  sizes,  and  forty  transports, 
conveying  more  than  five  thousand  troops.  As  one  of  the 
methods  to  conceal  its  destination,  it  was  not  provisioned 
in  England,  but  supplies  for  it  for  ten  weeks  were  to  be 
procured  in  Boston. 

The  extreme  difhculty,  which  miglit  prove  to  be  an 
impossibility,  of  making  this  provision,  led  to  a  suspicion 
that  the  home  government  was  not  sincere,  but  intended 
to  impute  to  the  Colony  the  failure  which  would  ensue. 
The  jealousy  was  not  unnatural,  considering  what  had 
occurred  in  the  last  year ;  but  in  this  instance  it  was  with- 
out  foundation.  Letters  of  the  Secretary,  St.  J ohn 4  (soon 
to  be  Lord  Bolingbroke),  admit  no  doubt  of  his  having 


1  Letter  of  Dudley  to  Lord  Dart- 
mouth,  of  May  22,  1711,  in  British 
Colonial  Papers. 

2  Memorial  of  Jeremiah  Dummer, 
of  Sept.  10, 1709,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col., 
XXI.  231,  and  of  Jan.  3,  1711,  in 
British  Colonial  Papers. 

3  June  0, 1710,  Jeremiah  Dummer 
informed  the  Board  of  Trade  that 
the  government  of  Massachusetts 
had  appointed  Sir  William  Ashurst 
to  be  their  agent,  but  that  he,  being 
incapacitated  by  ill-health,  had  de- 
yolved  the  trust  upon  himself  (Dum¬ 

mer).  November  11,  Dudley  unwill- 


ingly  signed  Dummer’s  commission 
as  agent.  (Journal  of  Board  of 
Trade  for  June  6,  1710,  and  Feb.  5, 
1711.) 

4  In  the  year  1706,  Charles,  Earl 
of  Sunderland,  had  succeeded  Sir 
Charles  Ilodges  as  Secretary  of  State; 
in  the  following  year  Henry  Boyle  suc¬ 
ceeded  Harley;  June  14,  1710,  Lord 
Sunderland  gave  place  to  William 
Lord  Dartmouth  ;  in  September  of 
the  same  year,  Henry  Boyle  to  Henry 
St.  John;  in  1713,  Lord  Dartmouth 
to  William  Bromley. 
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been  in  impatient  earnest  as  to  this  business.1  Apparently 
the  Tory  ministers,  who  had  been  scheming  to  arrest 
Marlborough’s  great  series  of  victories  in  Earope,  and 
withdrawing  bis  troops,  wished  to  compensate  this  pro- 
ceeding,  and  protect  their  popularity,  by  so  striking  an 
exploit  of  their  own  as  would  have  been  the  conquest  of 
New  France ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  special  satisfac- 
tion  to  the  Queens  new  favorite,  Mrs.  Masham,  if  at  the 
same  time  that  slie  dist.ressed  her  discarded  rival  by  the 
recall  of  the  great  Duke  from  his  triumphs  on  the  con- 
tinent,  she  could  have  raised  her  brother  to  consequence 
as  the  winner  of  a  new  empire  for  England  in  America, 
and  gratified  Harley,  her  kinsman,  by  the  glory  which  that 
conquest  would  have  shed  upon  his  administration. 

February-  St.  Johns  mind  seems  to  have  been  filled  with 
August.  tpis  scheme  during  half  of  the  first  year  of  his 
official  life,  tili  it  failed.  No  one  was  informed  of  it, — 
so  he  writes  to  Hunter,  Governor  of  New  York, 
in  a  letter  of  which  he  sent  a  copy  to  Dudley, — 
except  the  Queen,  himself,  and  his  colleague,  Lord  Dart- 
mouth.  “  It  is  my  favorite  project,”  he  says,  “  which  I 
have  been  driving  on  ever  since  I  came  last  into  business, 
what  will  be  an  immense  and  lasting  advantage  to  our 
country,  if  it  succeeds,  and  what,  if  it  fails,  will  perhaps 
be  particularly  prejudicial  to  me.”  Those  who  were  to  be 
employed  in  the  expedition  were  made  to  understand  that 
it  was  destined  for  a  landing  in  the  south  of  France.  Sealed 
instructions  were  prepared  for  the  naval  commander,  not 
to  be  examined  by  him  tili  he  should  reach  the  fortietli 
degree  of  latitude.  When,  after  some  delay,  at 
Ap  which  St.  John  constantly  and  passionately  ex- 

1  Yet  it  seeras  a  very  different  the  Queen,  that  the  whole  affair  was 
view  of  St.  Jolm’s  object  was  enter-  a  contrivance  of  Lord  Bolingbroke 
tained,  according  to  Grahame,  who  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Ilarcourt  to 
does  not  give  his  authority  for  the  dcfraud  the  public  of  twenty  thou- 

statement.  “Harley . sub-  sandpounds.”  (Comp.  Smith,  llis- 

eequently  affirmed,  in  a  memorial  to  tory  of  New  York,  131.) 
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presses  his  vexation,  Nicholson  sailed  with  the  instructions 
to  Dudley  and  Hunter  to  hasten  their  preparations,  the 
Secretary’s  nerves  vvere  somewhat  quieted,  but  his  irri- 
tability  returned  as  the  preparations  for  so  great  an  expe- 
dition  proved  to  require  no  little  time.  He  “  must  be 
forgiven,”  he  writes  to  the  General,  “  if  more 
uneasy  than  ordinary  upon  this  account.  But 
the  Queen  is  so  herseif.”  They  “  earnestly  contemplate 
the  several  vanes.”1 

The  British  statesman’s  impetuosity  was  responded  to 
with  genuine  animation  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  A 
Congress  of  six  officers,  over  which  Dudley  pre- 
sided,  was  held  at  New  London  to  arrange  the 
details  of  the  enterprise.2  To  raise  money,  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  in  session  when  ZeaiofMaS- 
the  fleet  arrived,  resolved  on  borrowing,  for  two  8aohu8ett8- 
years,  on  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand 
pounds.  An  immediate  levy  of  nine  hundred  “  effective 
men  ”  was  ordered.3  A  price  was  established  for 

J  une  12. 

provisions ;  and  when  this  caused  them  to  be  con- 


Jüne  21. 


1  I  take  these  facts  and  extracts 
from  a  series  of  nearly  a  hundred 
letters,  which,  down  to  the  present 
time,  have  remained  unobserved  in 
the  Letter  Book.of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Home  Department.  The  first 
paper  consists  of  twenty  closely  writ- 
ten  pages  of  instructions  to  Governor 
Hunter,  bearing  the  date  of  Feb.  6, 
1711:  the  last,  dated  November  2  of 
the  same  year,  consists  of  ‘  ‘  directions 
for  landing  and  taking  a  strict  sur- 
vey  of  the  remainder  of  her  Maj- 
esty’s  stores  now  on  board  the  several 
transports  in  the  Thames,  from  North 
America,”  returned  from  the  ill-fated 
expedition.  The  papers  exhibit  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  care  and 
anxiety  expended  in  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  enterprise.  The  Secre¬ 
tary’s  extreme  eagerness  to  push  it 
forward,  his  repeated  and  urgent  ap¬ 


peals  to  all  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment  to  bestir  themselves  actively 
in  carrying  out  the  secret  Service  pro- 
posed,  his  impatience  of  all  red-tape 
routine,  and  his  nervous  irritability 
at  every  delay,  at  once  correspond  to 
the  domineering  impetuosity  of  his 
character,  and  express  his  intense  in- 
terest  in  what  he  hoped  to  make  the 
crowning  exploit  of  his  administra- 
tion,  and  a  title  to  his  permanent 
supremacy  in  the  national  councils. 

ä  British  Colonial  Papers. 

3  A  proclamation  of  Dudley,  June 
12,  promised  to  every  officer  and  sol- 
dier  “  a  coat,  breeches,  stockings, 
shoes  with  buckles,  two  colored 
shirts,  colored  neck-cloths,  and  hat, 
gratis,”  and  “  booty,  houses,  lands,” 
&c.,  to  all  who  should  “  distinguish 
themselves.  ’  ’ 
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cealed,  a  law  was  passed,  commanding  the  seizure  of  them 
and  authorizing  forcible  entry  for  the  purpose.1 2 
July7‘  An  embargo  was  laid  to  suppress  intelligence  of 
the  design,  and  secure  a  supply  of  seamen.9  An  order 
was  issued  “  to  impress  all  bakers,  brewers,  coopers,  &c., 
who  cannot  or  will  not  supply  the  public  in  their  way  at 
the  stated  prices.”  A  proclamation  of  the  Governor  re- 
quired  the  selectmen  of  towns  to  send  every  day 
July3‘  meat  and  vegetables  to  be  bought  by  the  commis- 
saries  for  six  thousand  men  encamped  on  Noddle’s  Island.3 
There  was  a  voluntary  agreement  among  the  citizens  to 
eat  no  fresh  meat  tili  the  fleet  should  be  supplied.  Three 
Iroquois  sachems  came  to  Boston  to  consult  re- 
July22'  specting  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  A  day  for 
juiy  i6.  fasting  and  prayer  was  appointed.  The  enact- 
ment  of  a  severe  law  against  harboring  deserters 
juiyis.  nQj.  prevent  the  admiral  from  complaining, 

with  an  arrogance  which  has  sometimes  been  observed  in 
the  English  naval  Service,  and  demanding  that  there  should 
be  a  press  of  seamen  to  make  up  bis  loss,  —  a  demand, 
however,  with  which  it  was  not  thouglit  prudent  to  attempt 
to  comply.  The  admiral  could  not  himself  impress  seamen 
1696  in  New  England,  by  reason  of  a  Standing  prohibi- 
■Dec.3.  t[on  0f  qie  privy  Council  to  this  effect.4 * * * * 


1  “  This  [July  8]  being  Sunday, 
nobody  would  do  any  work,  although 
the  troops  were  in  want  of  bread.” 
(King,  Journal  of  the  Expedition.) 

2  Dudley’s  proclamation  of  the 
embargo  is  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Mass.  llist.  Soc.  for  1870,  206. 

3  Colonel  King  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  relate  (Journal,  &c.)  that, 
July  4,  ‘ 1  the  Brigadier  was  invited  to 

a  Commenccment  at  the  College  at 

Cambridge,  near  Boston,  where  he 

assisted  for  no  other  reason  than  to 

put  the  people  of  the  Colony  in  humor 

to  comply  with  the  present  necessary 

demands  of  the  troops.” 


4  Records  of  the  General  Court, 
sub  dieb. ;  comp,  letters  of  Dudley  to 
St.  John,  of  July  11,  July  25,  and 
Sept.  3,  1711,  in  British  Colonial 
Papers.  On  the  same  day  ( J uly  25) , 
when  Dudley  wrote  to  the  minister 
of  the  happy  prospects  with  which 
“  three  days  will  despatch  the  fleet 
and  forces  in  good  health  and  vigor,” 
Richard  King,  “  Colonel  of  her  Maj- 
esty’s  train  of  artillery,”  sent  liim  a 
very  different  report.  In  hi3  judg- 
ment,  expressed  in  a  full  “Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Expedition,”  the  prospect 
was  not  flattering,  and  this  was  owing 
not  ouly  to  “  the  misfortune  ihat  the 
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The  provisioning  Avas  done  with  extraordinary  celerity, 
and  the  fleet  left  Boston  Harbor,  conveying  seven  1711> 
thousand  well-appointed  troops,  regulär  and  pro-  July3°- 
vincial.  General  (soon  to  be  Lord)  Hill,  brother  of  the 
lady  of  the  bedcliamber  to  the  weak  Queen,  was  the  in- 
competent  commander.  In  three  weeks  the  fleet 

20« 

was  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Proceed- 
ing  up  that  river,  it  lost  its  way  in  a  fog,  and  then  a  high, 
wind  began  to  set  the  ships  towards  the  nortliern  bank. 
The  pilots,  New  England  ship-masters,  had  under- 
taken  their  task  unwillingly,  not  pretending  to 
much  knowledge  of  the  eddies  and  soundings  of  |^e“PedI- 
the  stream.  When  they  were  some  thirty  miles 
up  the  river,  the  admiral  gave  Orders  for  the  ships  to  lie 
to,  heading  towards  the  south.  The  pilots  afterwards  in- 
sisted  that  this  was  contrary  to  their  judgment.  The  fate 
of  the  superb  expedition  was  settled  without  much  delay. 
It  did  not  come  within  many  leagues  of  Quebec,  nor  come 
near  enough  to  the  Settlements  to  be  attacked  from  them, 
nor  to  distribute  among  them  the  printed  proclamation  in 
the  Freuch  language,  which  the  General  had  prepared  to 
tempt  their  loyalty  with  the  usunl  promises  and  threats. 
By  midnight  of  the  second  day  after  entering  the 

J  °  J  °  Aug.  22. 

river,  ten  or  eleven  ships  had  drifted  upon  ledges 
of  rock,  where  they  went  to  pieces,  and  nearly  a  thousand 
persons  were  drowned,  among  whom  were  thirty-one  com- 


Colonies  were  not  informed  of  our 
coming  two  months  sooner,”  "which 
to  an  unprejudiced  person  might  have 
seemed  a  sufficient  cause,  but  to  “  the 
interestedness,  ill-nature,  and  sour- 
ness  of  these  people,  whose  govern- 
ment,  doctrine,  and  manners,  whose 
hypocrisy  and  canting,  are  insupport- 
able.  ’Tis  easy,”  he  thought,  “  to 
detcrmine  the  respect  and  obedicnce 
her  Majesty  may  reasonably  expect 
from  them  for  the  future;  and  how 


absolutely  necessary  it  is,  and  with 
what  great  truth  one  may  affirm  that, 
tili  all  their  Charters  are  resumed  by 
the  Crown,  or  taken  away  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  tili  they  are  all  settled 
under  one  government,  with  an  entire 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  an  invita- 
tion  to  all  nations  to  settle  here,  they 
will  grow  every  day  inore  stiff  and 
disobedient,  more  burthensome  than 
advantageous,  to  Great  Britain.” 
(British  Colonial  Papers.) 
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missioned  officers  of  various  rank,  and  thirty-five  women.1 

With  the  vessels  which  escaped,  including  all  that 

25»  •  • 

belonged  to  the  royal  navy,  the  disheartened  admi- 
ral  sailed  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.2 

Ile  and  his  captains  still  hoped  to  cover  their  disgrace 
by  an  attempt  upon  Placentia  in  Newfoundland ;  but  on  a 
reconsideration  they  determined  unanimously  in  a 
council  of  war  of  nine  navy  officers  and  nine  col¬ 
oneis,  with  the  general  and  admiral,  that  this  scheme  also 
must  be  given  up,  for  lack  of  a  sufficiency  of  provisions.3 

What  remained  of  the  provincial  force  sailed  for 
Boston,  to  excite  loud  complaints  of  the  admiral’s 
mismanagement ;  while  he  and  the  general  went  to  England 
to  excuse  themselves  by  representing  that  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  people  had  been  tardy  and  penurious  in  fitting  out 
the  fleet. 

Nicholson,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  strategy  before 
adopted  on  the  like  occasion,  had  led  a  förce  from  Con¬ 
necticut  and  New  York  towards  Lake  Champlain  to  oper- 
ate  against  Montreal,4  received  intelligence  of  the  disaster 
which  had  taken  place  lower  down  the  river,  in  season  to 
withdraw  out  of  reach  of  the  attack  which  Vaudreuil  was 
preparing  to  make  upon  him  with  his  undivided  force,  as 


1  Charlevoix  (II.  357)  erroneously 
puts  the  riumber  of  drotvned  at  nearly 
three  thousaud.  He  inserts  a  copy  of 
Hill’s  proclamation. 

2  Aug.  25,  1811,  a  Council  of 
War,  consisting  of  the  Admiral  (Sir 
Hovenden  Walker)  and  eight  of  his 
captains,  decided  unanimously  “  that, 
by  reason  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
pilots,  it  is  wholly  impracticable  to 
go  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence  with 
the  men-of-war  and  transports  as  far 
as  Quebec,  as  also  the  uncer tainty 
and  rapidity  of  the  currents,  as  by 
fatal  expcrience  we  have  found.” 

(British  Colonial  Papers.) 

1  This  Council  was  hcld  on  board 


the  fleet,  “in  the  Spanish  River.” 
(Ibid.) 

The  sad  story  is  told  by  Penhallow, 
C2-67,  and  by  Niles,  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Col.,  XXXV.  328-331;  comp.  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Colonel  King,  in  British  Co¬ 
lonial  Papers ;  Letter  of  Sept.  12, 
1711,  from  George  Lee,  “  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  commanding  the  Royal  Irish 
contingents,”  to  St.  John.  (Ibid.) 

4  It  had  been  arranged  that,  on 
the  same  day  when  the  fleet  sailed, 
Nicholson  should  leave  Boston  for 
New  York  on  his  way  to  Albany, 
“  where  his  troops  were  assembling 
to  make  the  diversion.”  (King, 
Journal,  &c.) 
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soon  as  the  danger  at  Quebec  sliould  be  over.  The  ship- 
masters  who  acted  as  pilots  had  been  impressed  by  Dudley 
in  Boston  and  other  ports.1  This  coercion  was  necessary, 
because  they  feit  themselves  to  be  incompetent,  by  reason 
of  their  little  acquaintance  with  the  river.  Three  of  them 
were  sent  to  England,  where,  hovvever,  they  were  not  ex- 
amined  ;  perhaps  because  the  Ministry  thought  they  might 
teil  what  it  was  as  well  for  tliose  in  power  that  the  people 
of  England  should  not  know,  and  especially  it  might  not 
be  agreeable  to  the  sovereign  that  in  the  circumstances 
they  should  draw  attention  to  the  commander  of  the  land 
forces.2 * * 5 

In  Massachusetts  the  consternation,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
appointment,  was  extreme.  The  expedition  having  so 
miserably  failed,  the  cost  of  it  appeared  all  but  ruinous. 
The  General  Court,  however,  never  giving  way  to 
despair,  sent  an  Address  to  the  Queen,  praying 
for  a  further  renewal  of  the  repeatedly  frustrated  enter- 
prise.  As  to  their  own  capacity  for  contributions  to  it, 


1  In  a  letter  of  Nov.  13,  1711  (in 
British  Colonial  Papers) ,  Dudley  teils 

St.  John  that  forinerly,  “  being  long 
in  hopes  of  such  a  day  as  this,”  he 
had  sent  twice  up  the  river  of  St. 
Lawrence  to  Quebec  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  to  make  pilots  and  see 
the  place,  tili  Mr.  Voderil  (sic)  for- 
bade  my  coming  that  way  about  five 
years  since.”  At  one  of  these  times 
his  son,  William  Dudley,  and  Colonel 

Vetch  “  were  brought  thither,  and 
tarried  there  twenty  days,  and  made 

all  the  advantageous  observation  they 
could.” 

5  Penhallow,  66;  Niles,  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Col.,  XXXV.  330.  —  The  naval 
commander,  Sir  Ilovenden  AValker, 
was  charged  by  the  Admiralty  not 
only  with  incompetency,  but  with 
peculation,  and  was  left  off  from  the 
list  of  half-pay  officers.  After  nine 
years’  silence,  part  of  which  time  he 


passed  in  seeking  his  fortune  in  Car¬ 
olina  (Introduction  to  Journal,  7),  he 
published  a  vindication,  prefixing  it 
to  a  journal  of  the  expedition  which 
he  had  written,  covering  the  time 
from  April  6,  1711,  when  he  received 
his  commission,  to  October  10,  when 
he  got  back  to  Plymouth.  Ile  does 
not  impute  the  defeat  of  his  expedi¬ 
tion,  so  confidently  as  some  of  his 
officers  had  done,  to  dilatorinesä  on 
the  part  of  the  government  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts;  but  unfounded  reports  to 
that  effeet  had  been  carefully  spread 
in  England  by  the  mortified  English 
soldiers  and  seamen,  and  had  made 
such  an  impression  as  to  make  Dum¬ 
mer  think  it  worth  his  while  to  re- 
fute  them  in  a  publication  which  he 
entitled  “  Letter  to  a  noble  Lord 
concerning  the  late  expedition  to 
Canada.” 
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they  prayed  for  some  forbearance,  “  because  of  their  en- 
fecbled  and  impoverished  state.”  As  one  proof  that  it 
was  not  zeal  in  which  they  were  wanting,  they  represented 
that  one  man  out  of  every  five  in  their  jurisdiction,  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  had  been  doing  military  Service  in  the 
past  year.1  While  their  agent  in  England  was  “  to  vindi- 
cate  and  justify  the  governinent,”  they  magnani- 
mously  or  prudently  instructed  him  not  to  “  fault 
or  impeach  others  for  want  of  doing  their  duty,  or  for 
their  conduct  in  that  affair.”  Some  little  consolation  was 
derived  from  the  knowledge  that  a  plan  entertained  by  the 
French  for  the  retaking  of  Port  Royal  had  been  discon- 
certed  by  the  necessity  of  concentrating  their  forces  for 
the  strengthening  of  Quebec.2 

In  the  following  year  some  of  the  customary  inroads 
of  Indians,  varied  by  no  novel  circumstances,  took 
1712‘  place  along  the  north-eastern  border.3  On  the 
•  Peace  of  whole,  in  the  discouragement  which  prevailed,  the 
Utrecht,  intelligence  of  the  discreditable  peace  of  Utrecht 
was  received  with  welcome  in  Massachusetts.4 
March  31.  Indians  proposed  to  the  officer  command- 


1  British  Colonial  Papers. 

2  “  Letter  read  [June8,  1713]  from 
Mr.  Ilarley,  referring  to  the  Board 
Petition  of  oflicers  wlio  served  in  the 
late  war,  and  now  disbanded,  to  the 
Queen,  praying  a  graut  of  a  great  tract 
of  land  in  North  America,  uninhab- 
ited,  between  New  England  and  Nova 
Scotia,  in  order  to  their  settling  and 
planting  there.”  (Journal  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  sub  die.)  Mr.  Dum¬ 
mer,  as  agent  for  Massachusetts,  ap- 
peared  before  the  Board,  June  11, 
and  expressed  his  approval  of  the 
project.  A  negotiation  followed 

(July  G,  9,  10,  21)  respecting  the 
expenses  of  their  transportation. 
An  “  estimate  of  the  charges  ”  was 

“  sent  [April  8,  1714]  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  master  worker  of  her  Maj- 


esty’s  mint,  for  his  opinion  and  ob- 
servations  thereon.”  The  Queen 
died  a  few  months  after  this,  and  the 
scheme,  though  not  yet  abandoned, 
came  to  nothing. 

3  Niles,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col., 
XXXV.  333-335;  Penhallow,  71- 
74;  comp.  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers, 
IH.  54:3-546. 

4  May  4,  1713,  the  Privy  Council 
“  ordered  that  the  Lords  of  Trade 
forthwith  cause  the  proclamation  for 
Publishing  the  treaties  of  peace  and 
commerce  lately  concluded  between 
her  Majesty  and  the  French  king  to 
be  sent  to  the  Governors  of  her  Maj- 
esty’s  plantations,  with  directions  to 
cause  the  same  to  be  solemnly  pub- 
lisked.”  (Register  of  the  Privy 
Council.) 
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ing  at  Casco  to  make  a  treaty  on  their  own  account.1 
Dudley  kept  up  his  dignity  by  answering  that  they  must 
come  to  him  at  Portsmouth  ;  and  there  accord- 

July  11. 

ingly  they  made  another  of  their  untrustworthy 
pacifications,  professing  themselves  loyal  subjects  of  the 
British  Queen,  and  imploring  forgiveness  for  their  past 
misdeeds  and  perfidies.  It  was  estimated  that  the  eastern 
tribes  had  lost  one-third  part  of  the  whole  number  of  their 
warriors  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  an  equal  propor- 
tion  of  women  and  children,  and  that  the  proportion  of 
lives  sacrificed  had  been  little,  if  at  all,  less  among  the 
English  population  of  Maine.  While  some  families  were 
extinct,  others  mourned  parents,  brothers,  children,  mur- 
dered  or  torn  from  them  to  hopeless  captivity.  The  Settle¬ 
ments  were  reduced  to  miserable  poverty ;  their  trade  was 
ruined ;  their  houses  were  burned ;  their  fields  were  devas- 
tated.  More  than  a  hundred  miles  of  sea-coast,  lately  the 
seat  of  prosperous  life,  bore  no  longer  a  trace  of  civilized 
humanity. 

1  Mass.  Archives,  XXIX.  22-29,  30-32. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 


The  renewal  of  the  Indian  war  at  tlie  beginning  of 
Dudley’s  administration,  while  it  invited  harmonious  action 
between  hira  and  the  General  Court,  did  not  sus- 
^entho6’  pend  their  jealousy  of  one  another.  He  called 
Governor  court  together  to  consult  on  the  state  of  affairs, 
General  informing  them  that  he  had  already  sent  succors 
C°Urno3.  into  Maine,  in  sufiicient  force,  as  he  still  hoped,  to 
Sept‘ 1-  restore  tranquillity.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  he 
should  regard  a  moment  when  he  feit  his  importance  to 
the  people  to  be  great,  as  being  a  favorable  one  for  the 
enforcement  of  measures  which  he  knew  to  be  disrelished 
by  them ;  and  he  read  a  letter  from  the  Queen 
Arni  8.  urg-ng  anew  the  matter  of  stated  salaries  for  the 

high  officials.  The  Ilouse  replied  that,  in  the  absence  of 
many  of  its  members,  kept  at  home  by  the  existing  alarrn, 
they  could  not  prudently  proceed  to  consider  a  subject  of 
such  moment.1  The  importance  of  a  stated  and  perma¬ 
nent  salary  for  the  Governors  had  been  as  clearly  seen  by 
themselves  as  by  their  masters  from  the  institution  of  the 
provincial  government,  —  by  the  Ministry,  because  it  so 
materially  affected  the  power  of  their  representatives  to 
serve  them ;  by  the  Governors,  both  for  that  reason  and 
for  their  private  comfort  and  ease.  Sir  William  Phips 
ic93.  was  n°t  l°ng  1U  seein»  ^ie  expediency  of  praying 
Novembor.  j.]ie  King  to  “  nominate  to  said  Assembly  a  salary 

1  Nor  did  the  Governor  find  the  ment.”  (Dudley  to  the  Board  of 
Council  pliant.  “  Till  the  Queen  Trade,  in  September,  1703,  in  Brit- 
appoints  the  Council,  the  best  men  ish  Colonial  Papers.) 
can  liave  no  share  in  the  govem- 
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sufficient  for  liis  support.”  1  Lord  Bellomont,  before  he 
left  England,  applied  to  liave  “  such  a  salary  fixed  on  him 
as  miglit  he  suitable  to  the  government ;  ’  an  application 
of  which  the  unsatisfactory  result  has  been  seen  in  1C95 
the  reply  of  the  agcnt  of  Massachusetts  to  the  July4- 
message  ot  the  Lords  of  Trade.8 

At.  the  Governors  next  opportunity  for  communication 
with  the  Court,  bis  urgency  for  action  in  respect  to  estab- 
lished  salaries  and  the  restoration  of  the  eastern  1703 
fort  was  such  as  to  bring  the  House  to  a  formal  Nov16- 
defence  of  that  policy,  which  it  had  adopted  at  the  begin- 
ning  ot  the  provincial  history,  and  in  which  it  persisted 
to  the  cnd.3  There  was  now  discord  between  the  two 
branches  ot  the  Legislature,  the  Council  siding  with  the 
Governor  on  questions  of  form  and  of  bis  prerogative. 
The  lvepresentatives  had  sent  an  Address  to  the  Queen, 
w  ithout  consultation  with  the  Council.  The  Council  de- 
sired  to  sce  it.  The  lvepresentatives  replied  that  their 
Journal,  in  which  it  was  recorded,  was  open  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  s  inspection,  but  they  rcfused  to  send  their  clerk  up 
with  the  Journal,  or  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  paper. 
Dudley  summoned  the  House  to  come  to  the  Council 
Chamber  with  their  Journal.  They  came,  but  did  not 
bring  it.  At  length  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  furnish 
a  copy  of  the  Address,  and  the  altercation  came  to  nothins 
except  as  manifesting  the  jealous  temper  which  prevailed.4 


1  Soe  above,  p.  142. 
s  Ibid.,  p.  177. 

8  “  It  hath  been  the  privilege 
from  Henry  the  Third,  and  cou- 
firmed  by  Edward  the  First,  and  in 
all  reigns  unto  this  day  granted,  and 
is  now  allowed  to  be  the  first  and  un- 
questionable  right  of  the  subject,  to 
raiso  when  and  dispose  of  how  they 
see  cause,  any  sums  of  money  by 
consent  of  Parliameut,  the  which 
privilege  wo,  her  Majesty’s  loyal  and 
VOL.  iv. 


dutiful  subjects,  have  livcd  in  the 
enjoyment  of,  and  do  hope  always  to 
enjoy  the  same,  under  our  most  gra- 
cious  Queen  Anne  and  successors.” 
(Mass.  Prov.  Ree.,  Nov.  IG,  1703.) 
Beforo  the  Governor  obtained  this 
answer,  he  had  to  send  twice  to  re- 
mind  the  House  of  the  application  he 
had  made.  (Comp.  Ibid.,  for  Nov. 
4  and  15.) 

4  Ibid.,  for  November  15,  IG,  17, 
and  18. 
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The  House  made  a  grant  to  Constantine  Phipps,  as  agent 
for  tlie  Colouy.  Dudley  held  that,  with  his  be- 
K  coming  Governor,  Phipps  s  agency,  being  unauthoi- 
ized  by  him,  had  ceased.  The  House  voted  that 
Nov'26'  the  Governors  appropriation  to  other  uses  of 
moneys  granted  by  thein  for  the  fortification  of  Boston 
Harbor  was  a  “  grievance.”  They  presented  a 
Doc'2'  list  of  other  complaints  relating  to  his  military 
administration,  and  were  about  to  extend  it  still  further 
when  he  prorogued  them,  after  a  rebuke  accompanied 
with  lofty  assertions  of  his  prerogative  as  “  her  Majesty’s 
commander-in-chief  in  Massachusetts.  They  paited  in 
mutual  ill-humor,  and  Dudley  wrote  to  Lord  Not- 
Dec  l9‘  tingliam  that  he  had  communicated  the  Queens 
requisitions  to  the  Assembly,  but  though  he  had  “for  a 
month’s  time  used  all  possible  methods  with  them,  he 
found  it  “  impossible  to  move  that  sort  of  men,  who  love 
not  the  crown  and  government  of  England,  to  any  manner 
of  obedience.”  They  meant,  he  said,  to  “put  a  slight 
upon  her  Majesty’s  government,  of  whose  just  rights  I  will 
not  abate  the  least  point  to  save  my  life,  it  being  so  very 
necessary  to  watch  to  support  it  amongst  a  people  that 

would  destroy  it,  if  possible.”1 

The  Governor’s  first  speecli  to  the  General  Court  after 
the  sack  of  Deerfield  was  occupied  with  that  sub- 
Provisions  •  ct  tQ  the  exciasion  of  the  commonplaces  of  the 

1704  salaries  and  of  the  eastern  fort.  1  he  Court  called 
for  six  hundred  volunteers,  offered  a  premium  of  a 
hundred  pounds  for  scalps,  and  sent  to  solicit  military  aid 
from  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  A  large  supply  of 
money  was  wanted.  Bills  of  credit  were  issued  to  the 
amount  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  a  tax  was  laid  for 
their  redemption. 

The  Representatives  never  overlooked  the  importance 


1  Letter  of  Dudley,  in  British  Colonial  Papers. 
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of  the  pending  question  of  provision  for  the  Governors 
suppqft.  They  made  him  a  grant  of  two  hundred 
pounds.  The  Council  sent  down  a  message,  rec- 
omraending  an  increase  of  the  allowance  and  a  grant  be- 
sides  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  House  replied  that 
they  had  “  resolved  not  to  raise  any  further  money  this 
session,”  and  were  presently  prorogued.1  They  came  to- 
gether  again  for  a  few  days  in  the  following  month, 
but  attended  to  nothing  beyond  some  arrangements  Apnl  ^  ~7' 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  At  the  annual  meeting  for 
the  election  of  Counsellors,  the  Governor  again  refrained 
from  pressing  the  measures  whicli  were  most  upon  bis 
mind.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  again  resorted  to  an 
offensive  exercise  of  bis  prerogative  by  setting  aside  the 
choice  of  the  populär  favorites,  Elisha  Cooke  and  Peter 
Sargent,  to  be  Counsellors.2 * * *  The  Speaker  “  addressed  his 
Excellency  in  the  name  of  the  House  for  his  favor 

Rejection 

to  accept  the  two  gentlemen  to  be  of  the  Council,  ofcounsei- 
whom  he  had  disallowed  of.”  The  House  had  com-  Gov^nor.6 
promised  its  dignity  in  vain.  “His  Excellency  May31‘ 
returned  answer  to  that  motion,  and  dismissed  the  House 
to  their  business.”  After  a  fortnight’s  delay,  and  not  with- 
out  being  prompted  by  a  message  from  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  House  consented  to  go  into  an  election  to 
supply  the  vacancies;  and  Simeon  Stodd'ard  and  Samuel 
Hayman,  who  were  now  chosen  Counsellors,  were  admitted 


1  “  I  am  sorry  nothing  that  could 
be  said  would  move  them  from  a 
stubborn  resolved  temper,  which  has 
possessed  the  Assembly,  that  they 
will  agree  to  nothing  wherein  they 
may  show  their  obedience  to  her 
Majesty.”  (Letter  of  Dudley  to 
Lord  Nottingham,  April  21,  170-4,  in 
British  Colonial  Papers.) 

2  Sir  Ilenry  Ashurst  took  umbrage 

at  a  repetition  of  this  strong  measure, 

and,  July  3,  1705,  presented  to  the 

Board  of  Trade  “  a  memorial  that 


Colonel  Dudley  had  refused  to  admit 
his  cousin,  Peter  Sargent,  into  the 
Council  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
though  annually  chosen  for  that 
place,  and  desiring  the  Board  to 
write  to  Colonel  Dudley  to  admit 
him.  Letter  ordered  to  be  written 
to  know  the  reason  of  his  constant 
refusal.”  (Journal  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.)  Dudley  probably  gave  heed 
to  this,  for  he  admitted  Sargent  to 
the  Council  in  1707. 
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by  the  Governor.  “  The  election  of  Counsellors,”  wrote 
Dudley  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  “  is  scandalously 

Jlüy  13'  used . to  affront  every  loyal  and  good  man 

that  loves  the  Church  of  England  and  dependence  on  her 
Majesty’s  government.”  1 

The  disagreement  witk  him  on  the  essential  points  of 
policy  went  on  for  the  present  without  check,  notw ith- 
standing  the  general  good  understanding  wliicli  United  the 
two  parties  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Ihe  House  granted 
forty  pounds  to  each  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
quesüon^of  for  his  Service  for  the  year,  and  the  same  sura  to 
saiaries.  t[ie  beutenant  of  the  castle.  To  Povey,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  as  captain  of  the  castle,  to  which  place 
Dudley  had  advanced  him  over  Hutchinson,  tliey  voted  a 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  as  a  year’s  pay ;  but  it  was  on 
onerous  conditions,  one  of  which  was  that,  except  for  spe¬ 
cial  reasons,  he  should  not  fail  to  be  at  the  castle  thiee 
days  in  every  week.  The  Council  gave  him  fifty 
n°v.  10  p0un(|[g  m0re  for  the  first  half  of  the  year,  at 

which  proceeding  the  Iiouse  took  high  offence,  and  voted 
that  it  was  “  arbitrary  and  illegal,  and  a  violation  of  our 
English  and  charter  Privileges  and  rights.”  The  Coun¬ 
cil  sent  down  a  message  asking  for  “  a  grant  for  the  Sup¬ 
port  of  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary,  and  to  know  what 
consideration  they  had  had  of  the  memorial  presented  by 
the  Judges,”  complaining  of  the  insufficient  provision  for 
them.  A  list  of  grants  was  laid  before  the  Coun- 
NoV  18  eil,  in  which  they  in  vain  informed  the  House  that 
they  found  none  for  the  Governor.  “  I  humbly  ask,”  he 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  “  your  Honor’s 
X  ’  favor  and  patronage  for  me  in  my  difficult  part 
with  an  angry  people  that  can  hardly  bear  the  government 
nor  Church  of  England  amongst  them,  and,  while  my  care 
is  to  keep  them  steady  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  will  make 
me  as  uneasy  as  they  can.” 2 

1  British  Colonial  Papers. 
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Nor  did  any  thing  more  satisfactory  follow,  when  at  tke 
beginning  of  another  session  the  Council  formally 

°  .  °  J  Dec.  29. 

solicited  “  a  just  and  honorable  supply  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  for  his  Support  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  year.” 
He  had  been  too  peremptory  for  prudence  in  his  opening 
speech.  In  that  harangue  he  had  declared  that 

Jr  .  °  .  .  Dec.  2T. 

the  Comrnissioners  of  Trade  had  instructed  him 
to  express  their  regret  for  the  refractory  temper  of  the 
Assembly  (referring  to  her  Majesty’s  commands  for  the 
rebuilding  of  Pemaquid),  and  to  say  that  it  was  “  very  unfit 
Assemblies  sliould  make  representations  to  her  Majesty 
without  the  consent  and  knowledge  of  her  Majesty’s  Gov¬ 
ernor,”  and  that  it  was  unreasonable  for  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  to  “  expect  that  they  should  be  furnished 
with  stores  of  war  at  her  Majesty’s  expense,  while  they, 
of  all  the  Colonies  of  America,  did  alone  refuse  to  settle 
a  salary  on  her  Majesty’s  Governor  and  other  ofhcers 
there.”  And  he  added  a  lofty  assertion  of  his  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  interests  of  the  Province,  his  desire  to  pro- 
mote  them,  and  his  persuasion  that  “  their  affairs  would 
proceed  better  when  they  should  think  so  of  their  Gover¬ 
nor,  and  accept  his  Service  well.”  1  On  the  other  hand,  in 
his  message  at  the  close  of  this  session,  he  said  he  1705- 
sliould  report  to  the  Queen  that  he  “  had  asked  Feb-21- 
nothing  referring  to  the  war  of  the  Assembly,  but  that  it 
had  been  very  easily  complied  with.” 2  The  Queen  had 
just  repeated  her  instructions  on  both  those  points,  ^ 
and  had  added,  “  If  they  do  not  forthwith  comply 
with  our  just  expectation  herein,  they  will  appear  to  us 
undeserving  of  our  royal  favor  and  bounty  towards  them 
on  the  like  occasion.”3  But  eitlier  that  communication 
had  not  yet  reached  him,  or  he  considered  that  prudence 
required  it  to  be  withheld  tili  he  had  obtained  the  money 
which  was  urgently  needed  for  the  war. 

1  Mass.  Prov.  Rcc.  3  British  Colonial  Papers. 

2  Ibid. 
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The  financial  difficulties  created  by  the  war  pressed 
heavily.  Within  two-thirds  of  a  ^ear,  successive 
tionof paper  issues  of  bills  of  credit  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum 
“juneso,  tlian  twenty  thousand  pounds.  With  a  supply  so 
f"042"7,  inflated,  a  provision  tliat  they  should  be  received 
ms.  ’  jn  payments  into  the  treasury  at  an  advance  of  five 
per  cent  did  not  save  them  frora  continued  depreciation. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  trouble  tvhich  attended  on  them. 
They  were  freely  counterfeited  ;  and  the  scrupulous  rulers, 
while  they  labored  to  stop  the  forgeries  by  penal  laws, 
thought  it  their  duty  to  make  good  the  loss  occasioned  by 
them  to  innocent  private  holders. 

The  Governor  put  forward  a  new  pretension.  As  early 
as  the  second  year  of  the  provincial  charter,  the 
Speaker-  question  of  “  the  power  of  the  Governor  to  dis- 
Eliip  by  the  miss  the  Speaker  ”  had  come  before  the  Board  of 
1693.  Trade ; 1  but  for  the  time  it  passed  by  without 
Nov  A  serious  discussion.  In  the  Organization  of  the 
third  General  Court  constituted  since  Dudley’s  arrival,  the 
Ilouse  chose  Thomas  Oakes  for  its  Speaker,  the  agent 
who  in  England  had  opposed  the  charter.  The  Governor 
no5  pronounced  his  disapproval,  and  directed  them  to 
May 30.  ppoceed  to  a  new  election.  The  Ilouse  voted  that 
it  was  11  not  in  the  Governor  s  power  to  rcfuse  the  election 
of  a  Speaker.”  The  Governor  hesitated  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility  of  arresting  the  public  business.  Ile  needed 
a  grant  of  twenty-two  thousand  pounds,  which  the  Ilouse 
was  ready  to  make,  Avhen  he  should  cease  to  interfere  with 
its  Organization.  He  proposed  to  the  Ilouse  to  “  put 
another  person  in  the  chair,  with  a  salvo  jure,  tili  Coun- 
sellors  should  have  been  chosen,”  an  election  which,  by 
the  provision  in  the  charter,  could  not  be  delayed.  With¬ 
out  paying  regard  to  the  Suggestion,  they  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  Counsellors ;  and  the  Governor,  yielding  to 


1  British  Colonial  Papers. 
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the  inconvenience  of  further  pressing  the  question,  con- 
sented  to  the  whole  list.1  He  wrote  to  the  Lords 

.  July  25. 

of  Trade,  that  Oakes,  to  whom  he  had  objected  as 
Speaker,  was  “  a  known  Commonwealth’s  man,  never  quiet, 
nor  satisfied  with  the  government,  but  particularly  very 
poor.” 2  It  was  at  this  General  Court  that  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  Povey  appeared  for  the  last  time. 

The  Governor  had  accepted  a  graut  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  made  to  him  by  the  General  Court 
now  expired.3  Taking  care  to  keep  liis  claim 

1  Persistent 

alive,  with  however  little  prospect  of  present  Claim  of  tha 


Sept.  15. 


March  2. 


success,  he  sent  a 


message 


“  to  move  the  new 


Governor 
for  a  flxed 
salary. 
June  22. 


June  30. 


House  for  a  suitable  and  lionorable  allowance  for 
the  support  of  the  Governor.”  For  answer  they 
gave  him  another  three  hundred  pounds,  where- 
upon  he  prorogued  them  for  two  months,  expect- 
ing,  before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  to  be  prepared  for 
a  more  vigorous  movement.  Accordingly,  when  they  came 
together  again,  he  told  them  of  the  letter  which 
he  had  received  from  the  Queen,  expressing  in 
positive  terms  her  JVTajesty’s  expectation  that  they  would 
rebuild  the  fort  at  Pemaquid,  contribute  to  the  repair  of 
the  work  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua,  and  establish 


Sept.  5. 


regulär  salaries  for  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor; 
and  he  added  that  he  was  instructed  to  represent  that  “  the 
neglect  of  these  commands  would  show  the  General  Assem- 
bly  undeserving  of  her  Majesty’s  royal  favor  and  bounty 
towards  them.”  The  Pepresentatives  replied  that,  ^  25 
since  the  date  of  the  Queens  letter,  which  was 
several  months  old,  they  had,  in  an  Address,  explained 


1  Mass.  Prov.  Ree. 

2  British  Colonial  Papers. 

8  “  I  have  received  her  Majesty’s 
picture  and  coat-of-arms.  The  aruis 
were  the  next  day  fixed  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil  Chamber  of  this  Province . 

Iler  Majesty’s  picture  I  have  set  up  in 
my  own  house,  where  it  is  alvvays  in 


the^view  of  all  masters  of  sea,  stran- 
gers,  and  others  who  are  bound  to 
make  their  attendance,  and  where 
the  Counsellors  and  gentlemen  of  the 
country  frequently  are.”  (Letter  of 
Dudley  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  of 
March  10,  1705,  in  British  Colonial 
Papers.) 
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thcmselves  to  her  Majesty  on  the  subject  of  fortifying 
Peraaquid ;  and  they  desired  tliat  the  two  other  matters 
might  be  deferred  to  the  next  session,  and  then  “  debated 
and  answered  by  a  full  liouse,”  which  now,  on  account  of 
“  the  affairs  of  husbandry,”  could  not  be  obtained,  “  the 
members  of  three  counties  being  absent.” 

The  Governor  still  insisted,  and  the  House,  having  prob- 
ably  first  ascertaincd  that  they  might  promise  themselves 

Support  in  the  other  branch,  sent  up  a  resolute 

Sept.  11.  t 

message  presenting  their  whole  case.  They  said, 

1.  That,  while  the  fortifying  of  Pemaquid  would  occasion 
a  great  outlay,  which  they  were  in  no  condition  to  meet, 
—  for  the  war  had  already  cost  them  “  not  lcss  than  eighty 
thousand  pounds,  the  greatest  part  whereof  was  still  un- 
paid,"  —  it  would  be  simply  useless  when  done,  for  the 
fort  on  Casco  Bay,  fifty  miles  west  of  Pemaquid,  was 
“  seated  near  the  extent  of  the  former  Settlements  and 
plantations  of  the  English  within  the  Province,  and  con- 
siderably  beyond  any  of  the  present  English  dwellings  ;  ” 

2.  That  the  cost  to  New  Hampshire  of  the  fort  on  the 
Piscataqua  would  not  equal  the  sum  expended  in  the  war 
by  many  single  towns  in  Massachusetts  ;  that  Massachu¬ 
setts  vessels  passing  in  and  out  of  the  river  paid  toll  at 
that  fort;  and  that  forts  built  by  Massachusetts  without 
aid  from  New  Hampshire  were  as  useful  for  the  defence 
of  New  Hampshire  as  of  the  sister  Colony ;  and,  3.  That 
as  to  the  establishment  of  permanent  salaries,  their  cir- 
cumstances  and  ability  were  different  at  different  times, 
and  it  was  “  the  native  privilege  and  right  of  English  sub- 
jects  to  raise  and  dispose  of  money  according  to  the  present 
exigency  of  affairs.”  The  great  principle  of  the  question, 
still  evaded,  was  not  presented  tili  some  years  later.  The 

Governor  was  ill-advised  enougdi  to  bring:  the  sub- 

Sept.  12.  .  °  .  Ö 

ject  before  the  Council,  on  which  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed  that  he  still  relied  for  support.  But  the- Council,' 
being  brought  to  a  vote  as  to  the  three  proposals  which 
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the  House  liad  put  aside,  determined  that  they  could  not 
give  their  advice  in  favor  of  any  one.  An  Address  to  the 
Queen,  framed  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  two 

J  .  .  Sept.  15. 

branches,  was  debated  in  the  Council,  “  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  withdrawing.”  It  was 
adopted  with  some  amendments  ;  the  Secretary  was  directed 
to  sign  and  forward  it;  and  the  Court  was  prorogued  the 
same  day.1 

The  discontent  with  Dudley,  so  rife  in  Massachusetts, 
was  seeking  a  hearing  in  England.2  John  Nelson,  who 
had  taken  a  prominent  part  with  the  patriots  in  the  depo- 
sition  of  Andros,  but  who  had  since  changed  his  side, 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  urging  the 
continuance  of  the  Governor  in  his  place.  Ile  was  “  in- 
formed  of  the  endeavors  of  a  faction  who  are 
busy  to  reinstate  themselves  into  the  government.”  fo^piace 
There  was  no  reasonable  “  complaint  against  him  |^®Gover' 
[Dudley] ;  but  that  which  displeases  is  his  care 
and  attendance  on  the  Churcli  of  England,”3  his 


1  Mass.  Prov.  Rec.  and  Council 
Rec.,  at  the  dates.  —  “  It  is  the  na¬ 
tive  right  aud  privilege  of  English 
subjects,”  said  the  Council  and  Rep- 
resentatives  in  tliis  joint  Address, 
“  by  consent  of  Parliament  from  time 
to  time  to  raise  and  dispose  such 
sum  and  sums  of  money  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  exigency  of  affairs  calls  for.  The 
■which  Privileges  we,  your  Majesty’s 
loyal  and  dutiful  subjects,  humbly 
crave  leave  to  plead  our  right  unto, 
not  only  as  subjects  of  the  crown  of 
England,  but  also  as  Privileges  by 
the  royal  charter  granted  to  this 
Province  by  their  late  Majesties,” 
&c. 

2  Interest  had  already  been  mak- 
ing  to  supersede  him  by  the  appoint- 
ment  of  Sir  Charles  Ilobby.  (llutch., 
II.  153.)  Hobby  is  represented  as 
being  a  man  of  loose  life,  though 

Cotton  Mather  was  one  of  his  zealous 


Partisans.  He  was  a  native  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  w'ho,  says  Hutchinson,  “  had 
been  knighted,  as  some  said,  for 
fortitude  and  resolution  at  the  time 
of  the  earthquake  in  Jamaica;  others, 
for  the  further  consideration  of  £800 
sterling.”  (Comp.  Proviucial  Papers 
of  New  Hampshire,  III.  631,  note.) 
Uec.  10,  1706,  he  presented  a  Memo¬ 
rial  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  “  desir- 
ing  copies  of  such  complaints  as 
Colonel  Dudley  has  or  shall  transmit 
over  against  him.”  (Journal  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.) 

8  “  Ile  [Dudley]  joincd  himself  to 
the  congregation  of  Queen’ s  Chapel, 
as  it  was  now  called,  on  the  accession 

of  Queen  Anne,  and  his  name . 

constantly  appears  on  the  list  of 
vestry-men.”  (Greenwood,  Ilistory 
of  King’s  Chapel,  61.)  It  Stands 
also  at  the  head  of  the  names  of  sub- 
scribers  to  a  letter  addressed,  Dec. 
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urging  action  relating  to  the  building  of  an  eastern  fort 
and  the  establishment  of  salaries,  and  liis  “  care  of  the 
Acts  of  Trade.” 1  As  one  of  the  wardens  of  Queens 
Chapel,  Nelson  at  the  same  time  joined  with  the  clergy- 
man  and  “  cliief  of  the  church  ”  in  representing  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  that  Dudley  had  “  been  very  success- 
ful  in  his  government ;  ”  that  “  his  constant  attendance 
and  care  for  the  peace  of  the  church  and  support  and 
honor  thereof  was  apparent  to  all  men,  as  well  as  his 
example  of  justice  and  virtue ;  ”  and  that  “  his  continu- 


23,  1703,  by  “  the  members  of  the 
Church  at  Boston  ”  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  which  they  solicit 
his  favor  for  Mr.  Bridge,  their  min¬ 
ister  (Hist.  Mag. ,  for  December,  1808, 
268),  and  of  subscribers  to  a  letter 
to  the  “  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,”  Dec.  8,  1713,  repre¬ 
senting  that  “  nothing  can  contribute 
more  to  the  flourishing  state  of  reli- 
gion  among  us  ”  tlian  the  scheme  for 
settling  bishops  in  these  American 
parts.  (Greenwood,  Ilistory  of  Kiug’s 
Chapel,  167.)  But  Ur.  Colman,  in 
his  funeral  sermon,  says  (“  Ossa 
Josephi,”  35):  “  Ile  was  in  principle 
a  Calvinist,  according  to  the  mani¬ 
fest  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  her  Artieles.  Ile  preferred 
the  way  of  worship  in  our  churches, 
and  was  wont  frequently  to  say  that 
he  loved  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  in 
the  government,  but  as  little  as  might 
be  in  the  church.”  It  seems  that  the 
Episcopalians  claimed  or  disclaiined 
him  according  to  their  exigencies,  as 
these  presented  themselves  from  time 
to  time ;  and  this  equivocal  position 
entirely  comported  with  Ins  own  pol- 
icy,  enabling  him  to  call  on  one  or 
another  set  of  Champions,  as  his  occa- 
sions  made  convenient. 

Directly  on  the  heels  of  the  letter 
of  Dudley  and  others  soliciting  the  ap- 
pointment  of  Bishops,  went  another, 
of  Feb.  17,  1714,  from  Myles,  the 


minister,  representing  that  “  the 
Church  here,  and  also  in  other  parts 
of  this  Province,  would  increase  much 
more  under  a  Governor  that  was  a 
constant  communicant  thereof,  from 
whom  we  might  reasonably  expect  all 
requisite  protection  and  encourage- 
ment.  The  present  Governor,  Joseph 
Dudley,  Esq.,*is  a  member  of  an  In¬ 
dependent  Church  at  Roxbury,  where 
his  dwelling  is,  and  has  communicated 
there  from  his  first  coming  to  be  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  never  communicated  with 

us . only  this  25th  of  December 

last  past.”  (Mass.  Ilist.  Col.,  VH. 
217.) 

Sewall  was  much  disturbed  by  the 
encouragemeut  given  by  Dudley  to 
the  setting  up  of  an  Episcopal  con- 
gregation  in  Newburyport  in  1712. 
(Proceedings  of  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  for 
1873,  374-378.) 

1  Letter  of  Nelson  to  Popple,  in 
British  Colonial  Papers.  He  says 
that  before  leaving  England  Dudley 
had  “  paid  £1300  sterling  for  seals, 
equipment,  &c. ;”  that  in  four  years 
of  administration  he  had  received 
from  Massachusetts  “  £1400  sterling, 
and  no  more,  which  will  not  pay  him 
his  advance,  and  find  him  a  stähle  to 
put  his  liorsesin;”  and  that  during 
these  four  years  “  his  expense,  house- 
rent,  servauts,  horses,  and  a  table, 
amounts  tc  £700  per  annum,  his  own 
proper  cost  ” 
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May  29. 


ance  in  the  government  would  be  most  acceptable  to  all 
her  Majesty’s  good  subjects,  merchants  and  planters,  that 
have  their  dependence  on  the  government  of  England  as  well 
as  the  church  here.” 1  It  rnay  have  been  from  an  unpopu- 
larity  like  his  superior  s  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  too, 
found  his  position  uncomfortable.  He  had  lately  gone 
home ;  and  a  memorial  from  members  of  the 

Feb.  4. 

Church  of  England  in  Boston  prayed  that  he 
might  be  sent  back,  “  with  a  good  establishment,  both  for 
the  Governor  and  himself,  to  put  them  beyond  the  power 
of  a  difficult  and  ungrateful  people.” 2 * 

At  the  next  election  of  Counsellors,  the  Governor  re- 
jected  two,  Joseph  Hammond  and  Elislia  Cooke, 
his  old  antagonist.  Events  had  now  been  provid- 
ing  an  occasion  for  the  deep-seated  animosity  against  him 
to  break  out  with  violence.  A  vessel,  under  the  command 
of  one  William  Rouse,  had  been  sent  twice  to  , 
Nova  Scotia  to  bring  back  some  of  the  prisoners  treacherous 

°  .  7  correspond- 

of  the  war.  He  had  little  success  in  Ins  proper  enee  with 

.  ,  ,  .  .  .  ...  the  French. 

errand,  and  was  charged  with  usmg  Ins  opportu- 
nity  to  trade  with  the  enemy  and  provide  them  with  military 
Stores.  The  House  entertained  the  accusation, 
extending  it  to  Samuel  Vetch  as  an  accomplice,4 
and  presently  to  John  Borland  and  Roger  Lawson, 
merchants  of  Boston.5 

As  the  offence  alleged  had  been  committed,  if  at  all,  in 
Nova  Scotia,  a  doubt  arose  whether  it  could  be  investi- 
gated  by  the  judicial  tribunals  of  Massachusetts ;  and  the 


June  14. 


June  24. 


1  Greenwood,  History  of  Iving’s 
Chapel,  104. 

2  British  Colonial  Papers. 

8  See  above,  240;  comp.  Niles,  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  XXVI.  270. 

4  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 

Samuel  Vetch,  who  afterwards  acted 
so  important  a  part,  made  his  first 
appearance  in  New  England  history. 
I  have  learned  nothing  of  his  ante- 
cedents. 


6  Borland  was  an  Englishman. 
(Shurtleff,  Description  of  Boston, 
080).  I  know  nothing  of  llouse  or 
Lawson,  except  from  their  concern 
in  this  transaction.  The  six  prison¬ 
ers  applied  to  Judge  Sewall  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  on  the  plea 
that  they  were  entitled  to  he  enlarged 
on  giving  bail;  but  he  refused  it. 
(Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  XVIII.  240-242.) 
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might 


July  9. 


July  12. 


IIousc,  inclining  to  a  process  of  impeachment,  sent  up  a 
message  to  the  Council,  asking  “  that  such  pro- 
ceedings,  examinations,  trials,  and  judgments 
be  had  and  used,  upon  and  relating  to  the  said 
persons,  as  were  agveeable  to  law  and  justice.”  Already 
it  was  wbispered  that  the  Governor  had  been  a  sharer  in 
the  crime  and  its  profits,  and  the  House  thought 
themselves  called  upon  to  send  up  their  denial  of 
a  report  that  they  had  begun  their  examination  of  the  sus- 
pected  men  with  the  question  whether  the  Governor  was 
concerned  with  them ;  and  they  went  so  far  as  to  add  that 
bis  alacrity  in  pursuing  the  scrutiny  “  had  removed  all 
color  for  such  vile  suspicion.”  The  session  being  about  to 
close,  the  House  sent  a  message  to  desire  that  the 
prisoners,  to  whom  John  Phillips  of  Charlestown, 
and  Ebenezer  Coffin,  were  now  added,  might  be  kept  in 
close  confinement,  “  in  Order  to  their  being  brought  to  their 
trial  before  the  Great  and  General  Court.”  The  Council 
determined  that  they  should  be  proceeded  against  at  the 
next  session  by  a  bill  of  attainder,  and  the  Court  was  then 
prorogued. 

In  bis  speecli  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session,  the 
Governor  enlarged  upon  the  gravity  of  the  crime 
which  was  alleged,  but  urged  upon  the  Court 
its  duty  to  pursue  the  prosecution  with  caution  and  good 
temper.  In  a  Conference  between  the  two  Ilouses, 
the  form  of  a  bill  of  attainder  was  determined. 
The  Judges  and  the  Attorney-General  (the  Gov¬ 
ernors  son  Paul),  being  directed  by  the  Council 
to  consult  together  on  the  conduct  of  the  trial,  advised 
that  a  copy  of  the  charges  should  be  delivered  to  the 
prisoners,  and  that  they  should  be  successively  arraigned 
before  the  whole  Court,  beginning  on  the  following  day. 

Aug.  15.  Counsel  having  been  assigned  them,  Vetcli  was 
Aug.  ic.17.  tried  on  one  day,  Borland  and  Lawson  on  another, 
Aug.  io,  20.  llouse  and  Phillips  on  a  third,  and  then  Coffin. 


Aug.  7. 


Aug.  10. 


Aug.  13. 
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A  vote  of  the  whole  Court  convicted  them  all,  Aug.  2t. 
and  ajoint  committee  reported  on  the  punishments  Aug.  24. 
to  be  assigned  to  each.  The  Council  objected  to  the  sen- 
tences  as  being  on  the  whole  too  severe,  and  the  House 
was  persuaded  to  a  partial  relaxation.  The  conclusion 
wTas  that  the  penalty  of  imprisonment,  which,  as  well  as 
that  of  fines,  had  been  proposed  for  all  the  convicts  except 
Coffin,  was  remitted  in  every  case  ;  that  Rouse  was  excused 
from  “  sitting  an  liour  upon  the  gallows  with  a  rope  about 
his  neck  ;  ”  and  that  he  was  fined  tvvelve  hundred  pounds, 
besides  being  declared  incapable  of  sustaining  any  public 
trust.  The  fine  of  Borland  was  fixed  at  eleven  hundred 
pounds;  that  of  Lawson,  at  three  hundred;  of  Vetch,  at 
two  hundred  ;  of  Phillips,  at  one  hundred  ;  and  of  Coffin, 
at  sixty.  And  a  separate  Act  was  passed,  disposing  of 
each  case.  The  Iiouse  voted  a  grant  of  fifty 

0  .  '  Sept.  3. 

pounds  to  the  Governor  “  for  his  extraordinary 
trouble,”  and  other  allowances  to  the  members  of  the 
Court,  to  be  paid  from  the  fines.  But  he  refused 

1  1  Sept.  4. 

his  consent  to  these  gratuities,  and  immediately 
prorosrued  the  Court.1  He  wrote  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade  that  he  thought  the  fines  imposed  —  espe- 
cially  that  laid  on  Rouse  —  to  be  excessive,  and  hoped 
that  the  Queen  rnight  be  advised  to  remit  them.  The 
members  of  the  Assembly,  he  said,  had  proceeded  unad- 
visedly  and  harshly,  because  they  were  “  of  less  education 
and  knowledge  in  the  law,”  and  “  in  a  very  great  displeas- 
ure  against  traders  with  the  enemy.” 2 

Whatever  was  the  Governors  opinion  of  the  illegality 
of  these  proceedings,  and  whatever  might  be  his  personal 
interest  in  them,  it  was  hard  for  him  to  place  any  impedi- 
ment  in  their  way,  so  jealously  was  he  watched,  and  so 
unfavorable  would  have  been  the  inferences  drawn  from 

1  Mass.  Prov.  Ree.,  and  Records  of  the  Provincial  Council,  at  the  datea 
entered  in  the  margin. 

2  British  Colonial  Papers. 
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any  action  of  his  on  the  side  of  lenity.  The  Acts  were 

1707  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Queen  in 
sept.24.  Council,  by  which  authority  they  were  annulled. 
The  Queen  was  advised  that  “  the  crimes  in  the  said 
several  acts  mentioned  ”  were  “  in  no  wise  cognizable 
before  the  General  Assembly  [of  Massachusetts],  in  re- 
gard  they  have  no  power  to  proceed  against  criminals, 
such  proceedings  being  left  to  the  courts  of  the  law  there.  ’ 
And  it  was  accordingly  ordered  that  the  fines  should  be 
repaid.  The  convicts  were  to  give  bonds  to  stand  a  trial 
at  law,  which  bonds  wrere  to  be  void,  unless  prosecution 
took  place  within  a  year.1 

Tlieir  case  could  not  fail,  in  existing  circumstances,  to 
involve  the  character  of  the  Governor,  and  to  inflame 
whatever  there  was  of  long-hoarded  hostility  against  him. 

Before  that  action  of  the  Privy  Council  which 

The  Gover-  ■'  _  _ 

nor charged  has  just  been  related,  some  twenty  men  of  New 
ery.  ruac  England,  most  of  them  then  resident  in  London, 
jime  12.  a(j(jresse(j  to  the  Queen  a  formal  petition  for 
the  removal  of  Dudley  from  his  government.3  Professing 
to  pass  over  “  divers  unheard-of  corruptions  and  oppres- 
sions,  and  unjust  and  partial  practices  of  the  said  Dudley, 
on  which  they  might  ground  many  complaints,”  and  of 
which  they  were  “  certainly  informed,”  they  alleged  that 
he  had  “  countenanced  a  private  trade  and  correspondence 
with  the  French  of  Canada  and  the  Indians  in  their  inter- 
est,  and  furnished  them  with  ammunitions  and  provisions  ;  ” 
that  he  embarrassed  the  prosecution  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned  with  him  in  this  crime,  tili  they  brought  on  the 
Colony  a  loss  of  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  pounds ; 
that  having  thinned  the  House  of  Representatives  by  art- 
ful  delays  of  their  business,  “  he  prevailed  with  those  that 


1  Register  of  the  Privy  Council  Feb.  25,  Feb.  27,  April  3,  April  7, 
for  Feb.  20,  March  13,  Sept.  24;  May  23,  June  19,  1707. 

Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  2  Register  of  the  Privy  Council. 
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remained,  who  were  scarce  a  number  to  make  a  Honse, 
that  the  accusation  against  his  agents  should  be  changed 
from  treason  to  misdemeanor,  and,  they  being  convicted, 
he  labored  to  mit.igate  their  fines.” 1  The  narae  which 
Stands  first  among  the  signatures  to  this  memorial  is  that 
of  Nathaniel  Higginson,  a  highly  respected  merchant  of 
Salem;  the  second,  that  of  William  Partridge,  formerly 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  Hampshire ;  the  third,  that 
of  Stephen  Mason,  a  Counsellor  named  in  the  charter. 

A  copy  of  the  memorial  came  to  Dudley.  He  laid  it 
before  his  Council,  and  demanded  that  they  should 

J  Nov.  1. 

vindicate  him  without  delay.  They  did  so,  by  what 
was  represented  as  a  unanimous  vote,  which  they  sent  down 
to  the  House.  The  House  paused,  perhaps  embarrassed 
between  a  disposition  to  be  civil  and  misgivings  about  the 
truth.  The  Council  sent  to  inquire  whether  any  Koy 
action  was  in  progress.  Two  days  later  they  re- 
peated  the  question  in  a  message  conveyed  by  the  Nov' 7' 
Secretary  and  eight  Counsellors.  Still  obtaining  no  satis- 
faction,  they  proposed  a  Conference;  and  here  Nov  20 
they  somehow  prevailed  ;  for  the  House,  now  echo- 
ing  the  Council’s  words,  voted  that  the  charge  Xov'21' 
asrainst  the  Governor  was  “  a  scandalous  and  wicked  accu- 
sation.”  Thomas  Newton,  one  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
memorial,  being  “  convented  before  the  Council,”  said  that 
he  had  signed  it  “  under  provocation,”  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  truth  of  the  charge,  that  he  was  sorry  for  what  he 
had  done,  and  that  he  had  asked  the  Governor’s  pardon. 
As  to  action  in  the  General  Court,  the  business  was  finished 
by  an  Order  of  the  Council 2  for  printing  the  exculpatory 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  in  the  “  Boston  News-Letter,” 
—  the  weekly  newspaper  just  then  established.3 

1  For  the  memorial,  see  “  Deplor-  of  the  Provincial  Council,  at  the 
able  State  of  New  England,”  &c.,  dates  named  in  the  margin. 

38  et  seq. ;  comp.  Hutchinson,  Hist.,  3  “The  Boston  News-Letter, 
II.,  158,  159.  published  by  authority,”  was  the 

2  Mass.  Prov.  Ree.,  and  Records  first  American  newspaper  which  can 
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But  the  dispute  was  no  further  at  an  end  tlian  as  it  was 
discharged  from  legislative  cognizance.  Presently 
1,08  there  appeared  in  London  a  pamphlet  of  some 


be  said  to  have  beeil  established, 
though  a  similar  enterprise  had  been 
undertaken  fourteen  years  earlier. 
In  the  collectiou  of  British  Colonial 
Papers  is  a  single  copy  of  a  news- 
paper,  designed  to  be  published  in 
Boston  once  a  month,  bearing  the 
title,  “  Fnblick  Occurrences,  both 
Foreign  and  Domestick,”  and  the 
date  of  Sept.  25,  1690.  Among  its 
contents  was  an  account  of  the  re- 
treat  of  Winthrop’s  force  from  Lake 
Champlain.  Phips’s  disaster  had  not 
yet  occurred.  No  second  number  was 
published,  the  General  Court  having 
forbidden  its  continuance.  (See  Hist. 
Mag. ,  I.  228-231.) 

The  first  number  of  the  “  News- 
Letter”  bears  the  date  of  April  24, 
1704.  It  was  issued  every  Monday. 
The  printer  was  Bartholomew  Green, 
son  of  Samuel,  printer  to  the  Col¬ 
lege,  a  person  commended  to  poster- 
ity,  in  his  epitaph,  for  his  “  caution 
of  Publishing  any  thing  offensive, 
light,  or  hurtful.”  The  proprietor, 
however,  for  the  first  eighteen  years, 
was  John  Campbell,  the  postmaster 
of  the  town,  whose  olfice  naturally 
gave  him  access  to  intelligence  useful 
to  his  work. 

The  earliest  numbers  were  printed. 
on  a  half  sheet  of  pot  paper.  After- 
wrards,  when  there  was  a  special  press 
of  matter,  like  what  now  calls  forth 
a  Supplement,  a  whole  sheet  was  used. 
In  the  first  number  there  was  one 
advertisement,  and  two  in  the  second. 
The  paper  introduced  itself  to  the 
public  as  follows  :  “  This  ‘  News- 
Letter  ’  is  to  be  continued  weekly, 
and  all  persons  who  have  any  houses, 
lands,  tenements,  farms,  ships,  ves- 
sels,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandizes, 
&c.,  to  be  sold  or  let,  or  servants  run 
away,  or  goods  stole  or  lost,  may 
have  the  same  inserted,  at  a  reason- 


able  rate  from  twelve  pence  to  five 
Shillings,  and  not  to  exceed,  who  may 
agree  with  Nicholas  Bowne  for  the 
same  at  his  shop,  next  door  to  Major 
Davis’s,  apothecary  in  Boston,  near 
the  old  meeting-house.”  The  “  News- 
Letter  ”  was  continued  tili  the  evacu- 
ation  of  Boston  by  the  British  troops 
in  1776,  being  in  its  latest  years  the 
organ  of  the  Tory  party. 

Newspapers  in  the  parent  country 
were  not  a  Century  before  those  in  the 
Colony.  The  first  English  newspaper 
has  been  supposed  to  have  appeared 
when  the  Spanish  Armada  was  in  the 
channel  in  1588.  Some  numbers  of 
what  purports  to  be  such  apublication 
are  in  the  British  Museum,  the  title 
being  “  The  English  Mercury.”  (For 
an  account  of  what  has  been  pretended 
to  be  the  earliest  number  that  has 
been  preserved,  No.  50,  see  Nichols, 
Literary  Anecdotes,  IV.  34,  note.) 
But  it  has  been  proved  by  the  late 
Mr.  Watt,  of  the  Museum,  to  be 
a  forgery.  (See  Quarterly  Review, 
IX.  97,  184  ;  Westminster  Review, 
LXIV.  496.)  The  first  ascertained 
publication  of  the  kind  was  the 
“  Weekly  Newes,”  published  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1622.  Newspapers  began  to 
multiply  from  the  assembling  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  in  the  year 
1742  as  many  as  twenty  were  estab¬ 
lished.  “  Mercuries,”  with  all  sorts 
of  epithets  ;  11  The  Scots’  Dove,” 
“  The  Parliament  Kite,”  “  The 
Secret  Owl,”  “  The  Smoking  Noc- 
turnal,”  were  some  of  the  fanciful 
titles.  A  daily  paper,  “  The  Cour¬ 
ant,”  was  established  in  March,  1702, 
three  days  after  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne.  In  the  year  of  the  Restoration 
of  Charles  the  Second  had  appeared 
“  A  Perfect  Diurnal  of  the  Daily 
Proceedings  in  Parliament,  published 
according  to  Order;”  but  this  was 
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forty  pages,  arraigning  Dudley  with  unbounded  severity.1 
“  Colonel  Dudley,”  says  the  writer,  “  in  King  Charles 
the  Second’s  reign,  was  intrusted  with  the  precious  buSnIw 
depositum  —  their  greatest  treasure,  their  religi-  England- 
ous  Privileges  and  civil  liberties,  which  were  conveyed  to 
them  by  charter,  but  were  both  betrayed  by  him.”  “  This 
is  the  third  time  that  he  has  been  trusted  with  power  from 
the  crown  in  America,  and  he  has  constantly  abused  it,  to 
the  dishonor  of  the  government,  and  almost  ruin  of  the 
people  he  was  sent  to  govern.” 2  The  treatise  reviews,  in 
five  sections,  the  career  of  Dudley  in  Massachusetts,  from 
the  time  of  his  presidency  of  the  Council  after  the  disso- 
lution  of  the  colonial  charter,  to  that  of  the  censure  passed 
upon  his  accusers  by  the  votes  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
Kepresentatives.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  its  Con¬ 
tents  :  — 

Colonel  Dudley,  having  been  trusted  by  the  Colony  as 
its  agent  in  England,  “joined  with  the  instruments  that 
overthrew  the  charter;”  then  “  accepted  an  illegal  and  arbi- 
trary  Commission  from  King  James;”  and  next  became 
“  a  chief  tool  of  all  the  ensuing  bafbarous  and  infamous 
administration  ”  of  Andros.  The  abuses  of  that  outrageous 
administration  are  described  in  detail.  “  Judge  Dudley 


not  what  is  understood  by  a  news- 
paper. 

Tkere  was  as  yet  small  encourage- 
ment  in  New  England  for  such  an 
enterprise  as  that  of  the  “  News- 
Letter.”  Seven  years  after  it  was 
established,  Campbell  told  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  that  he  could  not  “  vend 
two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  one 
impression ;  ”  and  fifteen  years  passed 
before  the  “  Boston  Gazette,”  the 
second  publication  of  the  same  kind, 
was  set  up.  (Comp.  Hist.  Soc.  CoL, 
Y.  208.) 

1  It  was  entitled  1  ‘  The  Deplorable 
State  of  New  England,  by  reason  of 
a  Covetous  and  Treacherous  Gover¬ 
nor  and  Pusillanimous  Counsellors, 


with  a  Yindication  of  the  Ilonorable 
Mr.  Higginson,  Mr.  Masou,  and 
several  other  gentlemen,  from  the 
scandalous  and  wicked  accusation  of 
the  votes  ordered  by  them  to  be  pub- 
lished  in  their  ‘  Boston  News-Letter,’ 
to  which  is  added  an  account  of  the 
Shameful  Miscarriage  of  the  late 
Expedition  against  Bort  Royal.” 

2  The  words  are  quoted  from  the 
Epistle  Dedicatory  addressed  to  Lord 
Sunderland,  principal  Secretary  of 
State,  and  subscribed  with  the  let- 
ters  A.  H.  Perhaps  they  indicate 
Alexander  Holmes,  who  was  one  of 
the  subscribers  to  the  Memorial  to. 
the  Queen.  (Deplorable  State,  39.). 
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•was  a  principal  actor  in  all  this  wickedness . All 

things  were  going  to  wreck,  but  yet  Colonel  Dudley  was 
like  to  enrich  himself  and  his  family  in  the  general  ship- 

wreck ;  tliere  lies  the  mystery ! . The  worid  has 

heard  how  narrowly  Colonel  Dudley  escaped  a  De  Witting 
for  these  his  follies,  from  the  enraged  people  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution.”  Sent  over  to  England  as  a  prisoner,  he  next  ap- 
peared  as  Chief  Justice  in  New  York,  where  he  did  that 
“  bloody  business  ”  of  the  condemnation  and  execution  of 
Leisler  and  Milbourne,  which  was  presently  denounced  in 
Parliament  as  “  a  barbarous  murder.”  Notwithstanding, 
“  by  many  fair  promises,”  he  prevailed  to  be  made  succes- 
sor  to  Lord  Bellomont  in  Massachusetts.  “  He  had  not 
been  long  in  that  government”  before  a  memorial  was 
sent  to  London  asking  for  his  removal,  on  the  grounds 
that  he  had  refused  to  approve  acts  of  the  General  Court, 
tili  he  had  been  bought  over  by  bribes ;  that  “  merely  to 
gratify  his  own  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure,”  he  had  left 
vacancies  in  the  judicial  offices,  “  by  which  means  the 
courts  dropped,  and  the  course  of  justice  was  obstructed  ;  ” 
that  he  had  sold  indulgences  to  a  Company  of  pirates  who 
were  in  prison ;  that,  by  cheating  the  troops  employed  in 
the  expedition  to  Acadia  out  of  nearly  one  half  of  the 
booty  that  had  been  promised  them,  he  had  discouraged 
for  the  future  the  engagement  of  vol unteers  ; 1  and  that  he 
was  as  hostile  to  the  existing  provincial,  as  he  had  been 
to  the  colonial,  charter  of  Massachusetts,  and  as  he  was 
known  to  be  to  the  charter  of  Connecticut.  In  confirma- 
tion  of  this  last  cliarge,  a  letter  was  produced,  which  had 
been  addressed  to  a  friend  in  London,  by  the  Attorney- 
General  of  Massachusetts,  the  Governors  son.  “  If  there 

1  It  eeems  that  Dudley  was  not  so  offices,  Dudley  said  that  ‘  there  had 
reserved  in  his  conversation  upon  such  not  been  any  admitted  these  thousand 
matters  as  would  liave  become  a  pru-  years,  but  in  a  way  like  that,’  men- 
dent  man.  “  On  some  one’s  saying  tioning  his  own  experience  in  the  Isle 
that.  bribes  were  given  to  the  Duke  and  of  Wight.”  (Sewall’s  Journal,  for 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  for  military  Feb.  2,  1708.) 
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should  be  any  occasion,”  wrote  Paul  Dudley,  a  year 
and  a  half  after  the  Governor’s  return  to  Massa-  1704 
chusetts,  “  you  must  be  sure  to  stir  yourself  and  Jan- 12- 
friends,  and  show  your  afFection  and  respect  to  my  father, 

who  loves  you  well,  and  bid  me  teil  you  so . This 

country  will  never  be  worth  living  in,  for  lawyers  and 
gentlemen,  tili  the  charter  is  taken  away.  My  father  and 
I  sometimes  talk  of  the  Queen’s  establishing  a  Court  of 
Chancery  in  this  country.  I  have  wrote  about  it  to  Mr. 
Blathwayt.” 

The  writer  proceeds  to  treat  at  length  of  the  “  blanching 
business  ”  of  Dudley’s  vindication  by  the  General 
Court.  He  says  it  was  in  the  hurried  moment  of  0*™J;er 
the  breaking  up  of  a  meeting  of  the  Governor’s  an(l 

..  0  November. 

Council  on  a  Saturday  that  he  produced  to  them 

the  memorial  of  Iligginson  and  others  to  the  Queen,  and 

required  them  “  immediately  to  clear  him  from  tliese  im- 

putations . Three  or  four  of  the  Council . 

prayed  that,  since  the  thing  was  both  new  and  weighty,  it 
might  be  put  off  tili  Monday.”  The  Governor,  with  a 
boisterous  fury,  required  them  to  do  it  immediately,  and 
they  did  it  immediately.  One  of  the  Counsellors,  Judge 
Sewall,  reflecting  that  he  had  acted  with  precipita- 
tion,  withdrew  his  vote,  and  caused  his  reasons  for 
so  doing  to  be  entered  on  the  Council’s  record.  They 
were,  that  his  motion  for  the  postponement  of  a  matter  of 
such  great  concern  had  been  unreasonably  disregarded  ; 
that  a  vote  so  affecting  “  the  Governor’s  personal  interest 

. ought  to  have  been  debated  and  framed  by  the 

members  of  the  Council,  apart  by  themselves,  in  his  ab- 
sence  ;  ”  that,  on  mature  consideration,  he  did  “  not  firmly 
believe  that  the  Governor  did  no  way  allow  Mr.  Borland 
and  Captain  Vetch  their  trading  voyage  to  her  Majesty’s 
enemies,  the  French.”  Finally  Sewall  said:  “  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Nathaniel  Iligginson  these  forty  years, 
and  I  cannot  judge  the  offering  of  this  Address  to  her  Maj- 
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estv  to  be  in  hira  a  scandalous  and  wicked  accusation,  unless 
I  know  his  inducements.  And  I  fear  tliis  censure  may  be 
of  ill  consequence  to  tlie  Province  in  time  to  come,  by  dis- 
couraging  persons  of  wortb  and  interest  to  \entuie  in 
appearing  for  them,  though  the  necessity  should  be  never 
so  great.”  1  While  Sewall  had  tbus  cleared  himself,  the 
pliancy  of  others  of  the  Council  was  lmputed  to  tlieir 
dependence  on  the  Governor  for  their  places.  "W  e 
advise  you  that  you  wonld  not  be  so  monstrously  afraid 
of  the  Governor’s  putting  his  negative  upon  you,  the  last 
Wednesday  of  May.  Should  you  be  negatived  out  of  the 
Council  for  your  fidelity  to  your  country,  it  would  be  a 
much  greater  lionor  to  y7ou  than  to  be  tliere,  and  no  gieat 
honor  to  them  that  are  left  behind.” 

The  'writer  next  deals  with  that  vindication  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  which  was  at  last,  though  slowly,  obtained  from  the 
Eepresentatives.  Ile  professes  to  account  for  it  on  the 
authority  of  two  letters  which  had  been  received  by  Sir 


1  “  1707,  Nov.  1,  just  about  noon, 
the  Governor  produces  the  petition 
signed  by  Mr.  Higginson  and  others 
for  his  removal,  and  urges  the  Coun¬ 
cil  to  vote  an  abhorrence  of  it.  I 
prayed  that  it  might  be  considered  of 
on  Monday, which  the  Governor  would 
not  hear  of ,  but  ordered  Mr.  Secretary 
to  draw  up  a  vote,  which,  with  some 
alteration,  was  passed.  Said  he  had 
no  gall.  After  coming  from  Council, 
I  read  the  book  printed  against  the 
Governor  in  London.  I  had  not  seen 
itbefore.”  (Journal of  Judge  Sewall; 
comp.  Ilutch.  Hist. ,  II.  160,  note, 
and  Proceedings  of  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
for  1873,  p.  367,  368.) 

November  22,  Sewall  had  a  con- 
versation  with  Borland, who  convinced 
him  that  “  the  Governor  did  connive 
at  the  trading  with  the  French, 
which,”  he  says,  “  has  opened  a 
tragical  scene,  that  I  know  not 
when  we  shall  see  the  close  of  it.” 
(Sewall's  Journal.) 


November  25,  Sewall,  in  the 
Council,  addressing  the  Governor  in 
reference  to  the  Governor’s  having 
told  the  Ilouse  that  every  one  of 
the  Council  remained  steady  to  their 
vote,  and  every  word  of  it,”  said, 
“  This  screwing  the  strings  of  your 
lute  to  that  height  has  broken  one  of 
them,  and  I  find  myself  under  a 
necessity  of  withdrawing  my  vote; 
and  I  do  withdraw  it,  and  desire  the 
Secretary  may  be  directed  to  enter 
it  in  the  minutes  of  the  Council.” 
(Ibid.) 

In  an  entry  in  his  Journal  for 
November  20,  Sewall  says  that,  in  a 
speech  to  the  General  Court,  Dudley 
pronounced  himself  “  the  first  Gov¬ 
ernor  born  in  New  England.”  If  he 
did  so,  he  must  liave  flattered  himself 
that  the  Court  had  forgotten  Sir 
William  Phips.  But  I  have  observed 
no  other  report  of  such  a  declaration 
of  his. 
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Henry  Ashurst,  one  of  thein  signed  by  some  twenty  mem- 
bers  of  the  House.  When  the  first  direct  action  was  had 
on  the  Governor’s  case,  “  about  forty-five  members,  more 
than  two  to  one  of  the  House,  voted  that  they  could  not 
clear  him.”  In  a  second  trial,  he  fared  no  better.  “  The 
Governor’s  friends  were  now  at  their  wits’  ends,  and  in 
humble  wise  besought  the  House  that  they  would  confine 
their  vote  unto  the  particular  trade  of  Vetch,  Borland,  and 
Lawson  [thus  avoiding  the  question  of  his  connection  with 
House,  which  was  thought  to  be  more  certainly  made  out]  ; 
and  it  was  urged  that  Borland  and  Lawson  had  cleared  the 

Governor . Hereupon  the  flexible  honest  men,  per- 

fectly  worried  and  wearied  out  of  their  lives  by  three 
weeks’  altercations,  did  so  many  go  over,  as  to  make  a  sort 
of  a  vote  of  it.”  Appliances  in  which  Dudley  was  skilful 
were  said  to  have  assisted  the  Operation.  “  Besides  the 
caresses  of  the  table,  which  are  enough  to  dazzle  an  honest 
countryman,  who  thinks  every  man  means  what  he  speaks, 
the  influence  which  preferments  and  commissions  have 
upon  little  men  is  inexpressible.  It  must  needs  be  a  mor- 
tal  sin  to  disoblige  a  Governor  that  has  enabled  a  man  to 
command  a  whole  country  town,  and  to  strut  among  his 
neighbors  with  the  illustrious  titles  of  our  Major ,  the 
Captain,  or  his  Worship.  Such  magnificent  grandeurs 
make  many  to  stagger  egregiously  !  ” 

Finally,  the  misconduct  of  the  discomfited  expedition 
against  Port  Royal  is  alleged  as  special  matter  of  reproach. 
It  is  said  that  that  post  might  have  been  easily  carried  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  that  Dudley  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  authorize  a  movement  against  it ;  and  that 
afterwards,  when  Church  was  despatched  to  the  eastern 
country,  he  “  not  only  had  the  taking  of  the  fort  left  out 
of  his  Orders,  but  was  positively  forbidden  to  meddle  with 
it.”  The  disappointments  and  disgrace  which  followed 
are  elaborately  laid  to  the  Governor’s  charge ;  and  the 
conclusion  is,  “  Under  his  admirable  conduct  an  impover- 
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ished  country  has,  as  we  are  credibly  informed,  been  put 
to  above  two-and-twenty  thousajid  pounds’  Charge,  only 
to  be  laughed  at  by  their  enemies  and  pitied  by  their 
friends.”  1 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  both  friend  and  foe,3 
Dudley  succeeded  in  some  way  to  evade  or  allay  the  storm 
whicli  had  been  raised  against  liirn.  No  presumption  in 
his  favor  in  this  controversy  arises  from  his  general  char- 
acter.  He  was  certainly  not  a  man  whom  conscientious 
scruples  alone  would  restrain  from  shameful  conduct. 
But  in  respect  to  a  crime,  needing,  if  really  committed,  to 
be  covered  up  with  all  sorts  of  disguises,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  justly  strong  feeling  of  dislike  to  Dudley  dictated 
suspicions  of  more  tlian  was  true.  From  some  of  the 


1  “  The  Deplorable  State  of  New  , 
England,”  though  published  in  Lon¬ 
don,  bears  indications  of  having  been 
written  in  Massachusetts.  There  is 
throughout  the  ti'act  a  constant  effort 
to  intimate  the  contrary, which  awak- 
ens  more  than  suspicion.  An  inti¬ 
mate  acquaiutance  is  disclosed  with 
transactions  in  the  Province,  wliile 
“  we  hear,”  “  we  likewise  hear,”  are 
expressions  used  in  respect  to  them 
with  needless  repetition,  as  if  for  a 
blind.  “  You  will  do  well  to  resolve 
that  you  will  never  sign  addresses  of 
this  nature  tili  you  have  had  oppor- 
tunity  iu  some  Convention,  if  you 
have  such  things ,  for  we  are  strangers 
toyourmethods.”  (Deplorable  State, 
2,  29.)  I  doubt  very  little  that  Cotton 
Mather  was  more  or  less  concerned 
in  tbe  composition.  It  has  no  little 
of  his  smartness  and  pedantry  in  its 
style.  “  If  you’ll  perinit  such  as  are 
no  clergymen  to  address  you  with 
stories  out  of  old  couucils,  we  could 
teil  you  that  the  First  Council  of 
Orleans,  a.  d.  52,  made  a  stränge 
decree,”  &c.  (Ibid.)  The  spite 
against  Leverett  is  suggestive  of  his 
unsuccessful  and  mortified  rival. 


“  It  is  reported  by  some  now  in  Lon¬ 
don  . that  Dudley  has  made 

that  Tory  lawyer  to  be  President  of 
their  College.  No  question  but  the 
lawyer  will  bring  up  hopeful  young 
divines,  to  be  sent  hither  for  my  Lord 
of  London  to  ordain  them.  We  hear 
that  they  have  sung  the  Gloria  Patri 
in  their  College  hall  already,  and  that 
several  of  their  clergy  stood  up  at  it. 
An  auspicious  beginuing  under  their 
lawyer  President,  who,  we  also  hear, 
was  chosen  a  lieutenant  of  their  artil- 
lery  Company  at  Boston,  the  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  Such  reports  as  these  make 
their  friends  here  think  that  the  people 
iu  New  England  are  runniug  mad.” 
(24,  25,  29.) 

2  Povey  wrote  to  him  from  London 
that  he  must  expect  to  be  superseded; 
and  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  in  a  letter  of 
May  10,  1707,  said,  “  Though  he  may 
meet  with  some  with  you  that  will 
sacrifice  their  country  and  consciences 
to  his  interests,  I  can  assure  you  he 
will  not  meet  with  any  such  here.  I 
doubt  not  but  in  a  little  time  he  will 
be  succeeded  by  a  more  worthy  per- 
son,  and  the  country  freed  from  his 
oppressions.  ”  (Iiutch.,  II.  1G1.) 
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criraes  alleged,  his  prudence  would  have  been  likely  to 
deter  him.  It  is  plausibly  argued  by  Governor  Hutchin¬ 
son  tkat,  if  his  connection  with  the  shipment  of  goods  to 
be  sold  to  the  Frencli  by  Rouse  and  others  had  amounted 
to  any  thing  more  tkan  connivance,  the  accomplices  would 
scarcely  have  failed  to  denounce  him  when  he  approved 
those  Acts  of  the  General  Court  which  condemned  them 
to  imprisonment  and  fines.1  Yet  his  inclination  to  protect 
Rouse  is  suspicious  ;  and  so  strong  was  the  persuasion  of 
his  criminality  and  of  his  cunning,  that  there  were  those 
who  believed  it  to  have  been  by  his  management  that  the 
business  had  been  submitted  to  the  General  Court,  so  as  to 
keep  it  frorn  the  cognizance  of  the  common-law  courts, 
where  the  investigation  would  have  been  conducted  with 
more  method  and  vigor,  and  the  verdict  would  have  been 
more  decisive. 


1  Hutch.  Hist.,  H.  162. 


CH APT ER  X. 


It  has  been  told  above,  that,  hostile  as  tbe  Mathers  bad 
been  to  Dudley  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  his  arts  and 
assiduities  had  won  them  over,  and  he  was  not  without 
Obligation  to  their  good  offices  at  court  for  bis  appointment 
to  be  Governor  of  Massachusetts.1  It  was  impossible,  how- 
ever,  that  the  friendship  thus  concerted  should  be 

Dudley  #  . 

and  the  lasting.  Neither  party  could  be  content  with  any 

Mathers.  short  of  absolute  control  within  its  own  prov- 

ince,  yet  neither  could  consent  to  refrain  from  interference 
with  the  province  of  the  other.  Personal  considerations 
belonging  to  the  settlement  of  the  new  charter  United  with 
motives  of  public  spirit  to  incline  the  Mathers  to  a  populär 
Interpretation  of  that  instrument,  to  which  the  arbitrary 
biases  of  Dudley  were  constantly  opposed.  The  conse- 
quence  and  power  of  the  former  materially  depended  on 
the  stability  of  the  primitive  ecclesiastical  constitutions  of 
New  England.  Dudley,  in  his  ten  years  of  English  life, 
had  probably  passed  for  a  member  of  the  Established 
Church.  After  his  return  to  Massachusetts,  his  relations 
with  the  small  circle  of  adherents  to  it  in  Boston  had  at 
least  been  amicable,  and  his  friendships  with  Congregation- 


1  There  was  still  some  shyness  be- 
tween  the  Dudley  family  and  Cotton 
Mather.  (Magnalia,  II.  16.)  Butthe 
Governor,  on  coming  to  Boston,  paid 
him  an  early  visit  (June  16,  1702). 
“  Mr  Dudley  hath  been  with  the 
young  Pope,  who  hath  absolved  him 
of  whatever  hath  been  amiss,  so  that 
now  he  is  a  very  good  man.  ’  ’  (Letter 
to  John  Usher,  in  British  Colonial 
Papers.)  Mather  availed  himself  of 


the  interview  to  offer  advice,  which 
the  Governor  is  not  unlikely  to  have 
thought  officious,  against  his  coming 
under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Byfield 
and  Mr.  Leverett.  “  The  wretch 
went  unto  these  men,  and  told  them 
that  I  had  advised  him  to  be  no  ways 
advised  by  them,  and  inflamed  them 
into  an  iinplacable  rage  against  me.” 
(Extract  from  Mather’s  Diary,  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Col. ,  IH.  137.) 
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alists  were  with  those  leading  men  among  them,  —  such  as 
Colman,  Leverett,  and  the  Brattles,  —  who  of  late  years 
had  abandoned  the  ancient  strictness.  The  unfriendliness 
Avhich  had  thus  grown  up  on  the  part  of  the  ex-  Harvard 
President  and  his  son  against  the  Governor  proved  College- 
of  excellent  Service  to  the  College  in  bringing  about  its 
re-establishment  on  the  ancient  basis. 

It  was  understood  on  all  hands  that,  since  the  abrogation 
of  the  Colonial  charter,  the  College  had  been  defunct  in 
law.1  Dudley,  during  the  short  term  of  his  rule 
as  President  of  the  Colonial  Council,  made  provi- 
sional  arrangements  for  carrying  on  the  Institution,2  which 
Andros,  during  his  government,  did  not  disturb,  further 
than  to  otfer  the  affront  of  placing  an  Episcopal 

1688» 

clergyman  in  the  pulpit  with  the  presiding  aca- 
demical  dignitary  on  the  day  of  the  annual  Commence- 
ment.3  Increase  Mather,  when  in  England  on  the  busi- 
ness  of  the  Colony,  addressed  himself  successively  to  King 
James  and  to  King  William  for  favor  to  the  College,  but 
without  result.4  The  legislative  proceedings  had  ivith 
reference  to  the  institution  during  the  administrations  of 
Phips,  Stoughton,  and  Bellomont  have  been  related  in  a 
former  chapter.5 

After  Mather’s  re  turn  from  England  and  resumption  of 
the  Presidency  he  continued  to  live  in  Boston,  as  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Second  Church.  This  arrangement  gave  in- 
creasing  dissatisfaction,  and  the  General  Court  very  1C93 
soon  passed  a  vote  “  that  the  President  of  Harvard  Dec-2- 
College,  for  the  time  being,  shall  reside  there,  as  hath  been 
accustomed  in  time  past.” 6  When  after  a  year  and  a  half 


'  The  phrase  of  the  time  was,  3  Ihid. 

vitulus  in  venire  malris  mortuus,  the  4  Sibley,  Biographical  Sketches, 

College  charter  having  been  conferred  &c.,  424. 
by  the  Colony,  and  the  Colony  being  5  See  above,  193-195. 
extinct.  6  Maas.  Prov.  Rec. 

2  Quincy,  History  of  Harvard 
University,  I.  58. 
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hc  had  taken  no  notice  of  tliis  action,  a  vote  of  tlie  llouse 
1605  0f  Representatives  expressed  their  “  desire  for  Mr. 
junos.  ]\Xather  to  go  and  settle  at  tlie  College,  that  the 
College  may  not  be  destitute  any  longer  of  a  settled  Presi¬ 
dent . but,  if  Mr.  Mattier  do  not  settle  there, 

then  that  tlie  Corporation  do  propose  sorae  other  meet 
person  to  the  General  Court,  who  may  be  treated  with  to 
settle  there,  that  the  College  may  no  longer  be  destitute  of 
a  settled  President.”  There  is  qo  record  of  a  concurrence 
in  tliis  vote  by  the  Council,  and  it  did  not  move  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  a  change  of  his  purpose.  Soon  came  mtelligence 
of  the  rejection  by  the  Privy  Council  of  that  new 
°ct' 12’  charter  of  the  College  under  which  Mather  was 
acting.  Under  the  provisional  arrangement  made  by 
Stougliton,  he  was  confirmed  in  office,1  and  so  continued 
tili  the  end  of  the  administration  of  Lord  Bellomont.  The 
icog  General  Court  renewed  their  protestations  against 
Doc.  8.  [ds  absence  from  Cambridge,  and  sent  a  committee 
to  urge  in  a  personal  interview  their  impatience  for  his 
1C99°  removal  tliither.2  He  tlireatened  to  resign ;  but, 
Fob.  8.  on  reflection,  resolved  to  refer  the  question  to  his 
Boston  cliurcli,  who  refused  to  part  with  liim. 

Contemporaneously  with  their  solicitation  to  the  King 
,.nn  through  Lord  Bellomont,  the  General  Court  ex- 
juiy  u.  preSsed  to  the  President  with  so  much  perempto- 
riness  their  determination  that  he  should  reside  at  the 
College,  that  he  obtained  the  consent  of  his  church,  and 
removed  accordingly.  But,  after  a  residence  of  only  three 
months,  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  sent  a  letter  to 
0ct  U‘  Stougliton,  “  containing  the  reasons  of  his  removal 
from  Cambridge,  as  not  having  his  health  there,  and  desir- 
ing  that  another  President  may  be  thought  of.” 4  Alter  due 
170t  deliberation,  the  General  Court,  recognizing  that 
.Marcuu.  u  [[ie  Constitution  requii’es  that  the  President  reside 


1  See  above,  193. 

2  Quincy,  Harvard  University,  I.  480. 


8  Ibid.,  97. 

♦  Ibid.,  111. 
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at  Cambridge,  vvhich  is  now  altered  by  his  removal  from 
thence,  and  to  the  intent  tliat  a  present  necessary  oversight 
be  taken  of  the  College,”  proceeded  to  vote  “  that  in  case 
of  Mr.  Mather’s  refusal,  absence,  sickness,  or  death,  Mr. 
Samuel  Willard  is  nominated  to  be  Vice-President,  and 

. invested  witk  like  powers  and  authority  in  all 

respects.” 1  Upon  tliis  the  President  again  removed  to 
Cambridge,  but  after  three  months  went  back  a 
second  time  to  Boston.  He  wrote  a  letter  for 
the  Assembly,  announcing  liis  purpose  not  to  return 
“  wlien  the  College  is  in  such  an  unsettled  state,”  and 
expressing  his  “  earnest  desire  that  the  General  Court 
would,  as  soon  as  may  be,  think  of  another  President.” 

The  House  was  still  unwilling  to  part  with  Mather,  or 
to  consider  it  hopeless  that  he  should  revise  his  decision ; 
and,  after  some  ineffectual  negotiation  with  Willard,  min¬ 
ister  of  the  South  Church  in  Boston,  who  was  found  to  be 
also  unwilling  to  transfer  his  residence  to  Cambridge,  they 
sent  up  to  the  Council  a  Ilesolve  “  that  Mr.  In- 
crease  Mather  be  desired  to  take  care  of  and  reside 
at  the  College.”  The  Council,  in  whicli  Elisha  Cooke, 
Mather’s  ancient  antagonist,  was  now  the  leading  spirit, 
refused  to  concur.  By  a  Resolve  which  they  substituted, 
and  which  was  concurred  in  by  the  House,  “  Mr.  Samuel 

Willard,  nominated  Vice-President  of  the  College, . 

was  desired  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  College  and  the 

students  tliere, . and  to  manage  the  affairs  thereof 

as  he  has  proposed  in  his  answer  to  the  Court;  namely,  to 
reside  there  one  or  two  days  and  nights  in  a  week,  and  to 
perform  prayers  and  expositions  in  the  Hall.”2  Willard 
continued  to  administer  the  College  six  years,  until  his 
death  ;  retaining  the  title  of  Vice-President,  and  residing 
through  the  whole  time  in  Boston.3 

1  Quincy,  Harvard  University,  I. 

111. 

2  Ibid.,  116. 


8  President  Quincy  entertained 
the  opinion  that  ‘  ‘  the  avowed  were 
not  the  prevailing  motives  fer  the 
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When  Dudley  came  to  bis  government,  Samuel  Willard 
was  in  the  second  year  of  bis  official  Service,  and  Cotton 
Matber  was  aspiring  to  succeed  bim  at  tbe  liead  of  the 
College,  when  tbe  time  for  bis  retirement  should  come. 
Tbe  wives  of  Dudley  and  Willard  were  sisters,  and  this 
affinity  may  bave  done  something  to  quicken  tbe  new 
Governors  interest  in  the  management  of  tbe  institution. 

1703  He  took  an  early  opportunity  to  say  to  tbe  Gen- 
March  11.  eral  Court  tbat  be  should  “  very  freely  ”  lay  before 
tbe  Queen  any  thing  that  might  appear  to  concern  its  wel- 
fare.  “I  am  sorry,”  he  said,  “for  tbe  mistake  of  tbis 
government,  at  any  time,  in  that  affair ;  and  when  tbe 
Iiouse  asked  an  explanation  of  that  stricture,  be  replied 
tbat  “  tbe  mistakes  be  referred  to  were  a  first,  second,  and 
third  draft  of  a  charter  of  incorporation  for  tbe  College, 
sent  to  England,  and  tbere  refused.”  1 

The  ancient  influence  of  the  Matbers  in  tbe  aifairs  of 
tbe  College  was  never  recovered.2  Cotton  Matber,  who 


exclusion  of  Dr.  Mather”  from  the 
Presidency.  The  opinion  is  corrob- 
orated  by  language  of  Cotton  Mather 
in  his  memoir  of  his  father  (Paren- 
tator,  173)  ;  and  it  is  especially  re- 
markable  that  the  condition  of  resi- 
dence,  so  insisted  on  in  the  case  of 
Mather,  was  dispensed  with  as  to  his 
successor.  But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered  that  the  state  of  the  College 
was  such  as  did  not  encourage  an 
eminent  clergyman  to  connect  him- 
self  permanently  with  it  at  the  cost 
of  leaving  his  parochial  Charge,  and 
that  the  votes  wliieh  had  been  passed 
relating  to  the  Vice-Presidency  of 
Willard  admitted  of  a  choice  of 
Mather,  Willard,  or  any  other  per- 
son  to  be  President,  whenever  the 
existing  objections  to  a  residence  at 
Cambridge  should  cease. 

Düring  Mather’s  Presidency  of  six- 
teen  years  the  College  seilt  out  210 
graduates. 

1  Mass.  Prov.  Ree. 


2  It  was  not,  however,  yet  by  any 
means  extinct.  Owing  to  causes 
which  it  is  in  vain  to  conjecture 
(though  possibly  it  may  have  been 
a  mere  expression  of  resentment  of 
Dudley’s  freedom  of  speech  five  days 
before),  only  a  year  and  a  half  of 
Willard’s  administration  as  Vice- 
President  had  passed,  when  the 
liepresentatives  voted  unanimously 
(March  10,  1703)  “that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cotton  Mather  be  treated  with, 
in  order  to  be  obtained  for  a  resident 
President  of  Harvard  College.”  The 
Council  returned  the  votc  non-con- 
curred,  “  with  the  message  that  the 
Board  could  not  accept  a  President 
named  by  that  Iiouse.”  (Mass.  Prov. 
Rec.)  This  transaction  confirms  the 
Suggestion  made  above,  that  the 
arrangement  with  Willard  was  un- 
derstood  all  along  to  be  only  tera- 
porary,  and  subject  to  be  superseded 
at  any  time  by  the  election  of  a  Pres-, 
ident. 
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had  not  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation  since  the 
accession  of  Vice-President  Willard,  was  regarded  as  hav- 
ing  “  abdicated,”  and  bis  place  at  that  Board  was  given  to 
one  of  the  Brattles,  a  favorer  of  the  recent  religious  move¬ 
ment  ivhich  had  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Fourth 
Congregational  Church  of  Boston.  Two  years  passed 
before  the  question  of  a  charter  for  the  College  was  re- 
sumed.  Then  “  his  Excellency  intimated  to  the  Council 
that,  by  letters  from  England,  there  was  encour-  1705. 
agement  to  hope  that  a  charter  of  incorporation  Jan-2, 

might  be  obtained, . if  proper  application  was 

made ;  and  the  draft  proposed  in  his  late  Majesty’s  reign 
was  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table  to  be  read.”  Again 
the  question  slept.  Probably  no  satisfactory  compromise 
could  be  arranged  between  the  religious  party  which  repre- 
sented  the  primitive  ideas  of  New  England  and  that  which 
had  recently  risen  into  importance  by  the  maintenance  of 
more  liberal  views  ;  besides  which,  it  must  liave  been  be- 
lieved  by  both  these  parties  that  the  Queen  would  not  con¬ 
sent  to  such  provisions  as  both  desired  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  Church  of  England  from  interference  in  the  con- 
cerns  of  the  institution. 

The  death  of  Vice-President  Willard  revived  1707. 
attention  to  the  question.1  To  the  infinite  disgust  Sept-12, 


1  Sixty-six  young  men  wcre  edu- 
cated  at  the  College  during  Willard’s 
uneventful  administration.  In  mat- 
ters  of  church  doctrine  and  discipline 
he  sympathized  with  the  Mathers  ; 
but  their  arrogance  offen  ded  and 
repelled  liim,  and  in  personal  rela- 
tions  he  was  constantly  drawn  closer 
to  the  party  of  Leverett,  Colman, 
and  the  Brattles. 

The  reader  curious  about  such 
details  of  ancient  manners  may  see 
in  the  published  Proceedings  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  for 
1861  (160,  161)  the  bills  of  fare  for 
a  Commencement  dinner  in  Willard’s 


time,  and  for  the  dinner  at  Leverett’s 
installation.  For  that  of  1703,  the 
“  hens  and  chickens  ”  cost  £2  7s.; 
the  beef,  £5  9s.  6 d. ;  lamb,  £2  6s.  8 d. ; 
bacon,  2s.  6 d. ;  four  geese  and  four 
tongues,  £1  2s.  8 d. ;  and  eighteen 
gallons  of  wine  were  provided,  at  the 
cost  of  £2  18s.  7 d.,  besides  four  bar¬ 
reis  of  beer  and  one  of  cidcr.  There 
was  a  supply  of  carrots  and  turnips, 
apples,  oranges,  and  cherries,  but  of 
no  other  vegetable  or  fruit.  A  charge 
of  candles  indicates  that  the  festivity 
cxtended  into  the  evening.  For  the 
like  provision  in  1708  (comp.  Quincy, 
I.  493) ,  when  the  whole  cost  was  only 
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of  Cotton  Matber,  the  Corporation  elected  J obn  Leverett 
to  be  President.  Tbe  Representatives,  after  considerable 
delay  and  Opposition,  —  for  the  party  of  tbe  Mathers  was 
still  potent,  —  granted  him  a  salary;  and  tbe 
I)cc  e"  two  branches  concurred  in  a  vote  wliicb,  lefening 
to  the  ancient  charter  now  suspended  for  more  tban  twenty 
years,  directed  “  tbe  President  and  Fellows  of  tbe  said  Col¬ 
lege  from  time  to  time  to  regulate  themselves  according  to 
tbe  rules  of  tbe  Constitution  by  the  Act  prescribed,  and  to 
exercise  the  powers  and  authorities  thereby  granted  for  the 
government  of  tbe  House  and  support  theieof.  Tbe 
Governor,  whetber  expecting  to  escape  the  observation  of 
tbe  government  at  home,  or  to  satisfy  it  of  tbe  expediency 
of  such  action,  approved  tbe  bill.2  The  English  Ministry 
mever  toolc  Steps  to  disturb  tbe  arrangement ;  and  tbe  Col¬ 
lege  charter,  confirmed  by  an  article  in  the  Consti- 
im  tution  of  the  Commonwealth  at  the  time  of  tbe 
Separation  from  Great  Britain,  has  remained  in  undisputed 
force  to  tbis  day. 

The  Governors  approbation  —  if  we  are  not  rather  to 
say,  bis  active  promotion  —  of  the  choice  of  President 
Leverett,  together  with  tbe  establishment  of  the  President  s 
friends  in  the  College  Corporation,  put  an  end  to  any  thing 
'tbat  remained  of  simulated  courtesy  in  tbe  intercourse 


£10  6s.  6 d.,  whercas  on  the  for.mer 
'occasion  it  had  been  £26  14s.  10 d., 
the  Steward  charges  ls.  for  parsnips, 
8d.  for  cranberries,  8 d.  for  potatoes 
(which  had  been  but  lately  intro- 
duced),  and  6 d.  for  onions.  For 
this  feast  the  cider  disappears,  and 
only  5s.  8 d,  was  spent  for  beer. 
There  was  now  a  new  outlay  of  2s. 
for  two  pounds  of  tobacco,  and 
2s.  8 d.  for  four  dozen  pipes.  Sewall 
notes,  in  his  Journal,  that  neither  of 
the  Mathers  was  present  on  this  oc¬ 
casion.  —  The  speeches  of  Dudley 
and  Leverett  are  preserved.  (See 
Proceedings  of  the  ISlass.  Hist.  Soc. 


for  1867,  502,  504;  comp.  Pieree, 
Ilistory  of  Harvard  University,  80, 
81.) 

1  Mass.  Prov.  Rec. 

2  Is  it  possible  that  the  Governor, 
now  in  desperate  trouble  with  the 
local  government  (see  above,  p.  302), 
hoped  to  make  friends  by  doing  an 
act  which  would  be  extreruely  accept- 
able  to  them;  which  he  could  take 
time  to  excuse  or  palliate  to  his  Su¬ 
periors  across  the  water;  and  which, 
in  the  last  resort,  it  was  in  their  power 
to  disavow  and  undo,  so  that  in  no 
case  eventual  harm  to  them  need 
result? 
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between  him  and  tlie  Mathers,  father  and  son.1  Hence- 
forward  there  was  no  course  for  the  latter  party  but  war 
to  the  knife.  The  circumstances  of  the  moment  favored 
them ;  for  it  was  the  moment  of  intense  exasperation 
against  Dudley  on  account  of  his  alleged  malpractices 
in  Nova  Scotia.  Increase  Mather  wrote  him  a  frank 
letter,  charging  him  with  “  bribery  and  unright-  1708 
eousness  ”  in  arresting  a  process  in  the  Admiralty,  Jan  20- 
tili  satisfied  with  a  sum  of  money ;  with  plotting  against 
the  liberties  of  the  Province,  a  crime  proved  by  a  letter  of 
his  son  Paul ;  with  “  hypocrisy  and  falseness  in  the  affairs 
of  the  College,”  shown  by  his  consent  to  the  revival  of 
that  charter,  which  for  a  long  time  he  had  declared  to  be 
dead  ;  with  “  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood  ”  in  the  cases  of 
Leisler  and  Milburn ;  and  with  “  ordinarily  forsaking  the 
worship  of  God,”  and  spending  his  Sunday  afternoons 
“with  some  persons  reputed  very  ungodly.”  Two  con- 
siderations,  said  the  ex-President,  prompted  him  to  “  dis- 
charge  his  conscience  with  these  rebukes.  One  is,  in  that 
you  have  sometimes  said,  that  if  ever  you  had  a  spiritual 
father,  I  was  the  man ;  and  there  was  a  time  wlien  I  en- 
couraged  the  church,  with  whom  I  have  been  laboring  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord  these  forty-six  years  and  more,  to 
call  you  to  be  my  assistant  in  the  ministry.  The  other  is, 
that  a  letter  thonght  to  have  been  written  by  me  induced 
the  late  King  William  to  give  you  a  commission  for  the 
government  here.” 

The  ex-President’s  son  wrote  to  the  Governor  on  the 
same  day,  in  a  yet  more  animated  strain.  Having  hitherto 
“  in  divers  letters  sought  out  acceptable  words,”  he  says, 
“  your  Excellency  now  compels  me  to  see  that  the  schemes 

1  Nov.  25,  1707,  the  Council  sent  ing  other  letters  of  his  to  Dudley 
four  of  its  members  to  Cotton  Mather  himself.  The  next  day  the  Coramit- 
to  inquire  respecting  a  letter  which  tee  reported  to  the  Board  that  they 
he  was  said  to  have  addressed,  Oct.  had  had  a  Conference  with  him. 
2,  1700,  to  Sir  Charles  Hobby,  ani-  (Council  Record.) 
madverting  upon  Dudley,  and  respect- 
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of  speaking  and  modes  of  addressing  used  among  persons 
of  the  most  polite  education  will  not  answer  tlie  expccta- 
tion  I  have  had  of  them*  Adopting  accordingly  a  differ¬ 
ent  metliod  of  address,  he  teils  the  Governor  that  liis  letter, 
erroneously  ascribed  to  his  father,  favoring  Dudley’s  ap- 
pointment,  had  been  written  when  he  “  weakly  believed 
•that  the  wicked  and  horrid  things  done  before  the  light- 
eous  Revolution  had  been  heartily  repented  of,  and  that 
the  rueful  business  at  New  York,  which  many  illustrious 
persons  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  often  called  a  bar- 

barous  murder, . had  been  considered  with  such  a 

repentance  as  niight  save  bim  and  his  family  from  any 

further  storms  of  heaven  for  the  revenging  of  it . 

Your  snare,”  he  writes,  “  has  been  that  thing,  the  hatred 
whereof  is  most  expressedly  required  of  the  ruler,  namely 
covetousness ;  ”  and  he  largely  repeats  and  expatiates  on 
the  charges  of  the  Governors  evil  conduct  in  the  \  ojages 
to  Nova  Scotia ;  in  his  obstruction  of  the  capture  of  Port 
Royal ;  in  his  appointments  to  office ;  in  his  management 
of  meetings  of  the  Council ;  in  his  arresting  the  course 
of  justice ;  and  in  “  the  horrible  trade  carried  on  at  the 
castle,”  where  the  Governor  was  said  to  have  misapplied 
certain  funds  specially  appropriated  by  the  Representa- 
tives. 

The  astute  and  well-poised  Governor  was  more  than  a 
matcli  for  men  enfeebled  by  passion.  After  a  fortnight  s 
interval,  which  perhaps  he  found  useful  to  get  the  better 
of  his  own  choler,  he  replied  in  what  is  on  the 

Feb'8'  whole  a  tone  of  calmness  and  dignity,  though  the 
reader  may  think  he  also  observes  signs  of  a  timidity  indic- 
ative  of  a  conscience  ill  at  ease,  and  the  consciousness  of 
an  insecure  position.  Dudley  gives  back  Scripture  in  abun- 
dance,  and  turns  the  tables  upon  his  correspondents  in  the 
way  of  edifying  recommendations  of  self-scrutiny.  He 
knew,  he  says,  what  was  the  root  of  their  bitterness. 
“  Every  one  can  see  through  the  pretence,  and  is  able 
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to  account  for  the  spring  of  these  letters,  and  how  they 
would  have  been  prevented,.  without  easing  any  grievances 

you  complain  of. . I  desire  you  will  keep  your 

Station,  and  let  fifty  or  sixty  good  ministers,  your  oquals  in 
the  Province,  have  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  and  advise  thereabouts  as  well  as  yourselves,  and  I 
hope  all  will  be  well.  I  am  an  honest  man,  and  have 
lived  religiously  these  forty  years  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
ministers  in  Xew  England,  and  your  wrath  against  me  is 

cruel,  and  will  not  be  justified . The  College  must 

be  disposed  against  the  opinion  of  all  the  ministers  in  New 
England  except  yourselves,  or  the  Governor  torn  in  pieces. 
This  is  the  view  I  have  of  your  inclination.”  1 

The  elections  of  the  next  General  Court  after  that  at 
which  Dudley  had  obtained  an  ostensible  acquit- 

.  -  .  t  1  Discord  be- 

tal,  and  lts  proceedmgs  as  soon  as  it  came  together,  tweenthe 
showed  the  strength  of  the  populär  feeling  against  andt^* 
him.  Along  with  the  Queens  disallowance  of  the 
penalties  which  had  been  imposed  upon  Yetch  May3°- 
and  the  persons  charged  with  having  been  concerned  with 
him,  the  Governor  laid  before  the  Court  a  communication 
“  declaring  the  royal  style  upon  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms  of  England  and  Scotland.”  The  occasion  rendered 
proper  an  Address  to  her  Majesty,  and  the  Representatives 
drew  up  minutes  for  such  a  paper,  and  desired  the 
concurrence  of  the  Council.  The  minutes  proposed  y  31 
did  not  please  that  body,  and,  after  a  delay  which  they  may 
have  hoped  would  tend  to  allay  the  existing  irritation,  as 
well  as  afford  time  for  reasoning  and  management,  they 
proposed  on  their  part  to  intrust  to  a  joint  Com¬ 
mittee  the  preparation  of  the  heads  of  an  Address.  June  2i' 
The  Representatives  at  first  “  insisted  upon  the  heads 
offered  by  that  House  ”  (which  probably  embraced  the 

1  For  this  spirited  correspondence,  comp.  Pierce,  History  of  Harvard 
see  Maas.  Hist.  Col.,  III.  126  et  seq. ;  University,  80  et  seq. 

yoL.  iv.  21 
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question  as  to  the  prosecution  of  Vetch  and  his  Partners), 
but  gave  their  consent  to  a  memorial  congratulat- 
June26'  ing  the  Queen  on  the  consummation  of  the  union 
of  the  kingdoms.  The  House  sent  up  a  list  of  “  griev- 
ances,”  most  of  which  related  to  unauthorized 
July1'  uses  by  the  Governor  of  moneys  granted  by  them 
for  specific  objects,  tliough  there  was  also  a  complaint  that 
Leverett,  now  President  of  the  College,  still  retained  the 
Office  of  Judge  of  Probate.  The  House  granted  to  the 
Governor  the  sura  of  two  hundred  pounds,  instcad 
Ju'y 3  of  the  three  hundred  usually  voted  at  the  spiing 
session.  There  was  also  a  deviation  from  past  usage  in 
the  language  of  the  vote.  The  Council  sent  messengers 
to  observe  the  sarae  to  the  House,’  but  it  “  was  aftei- 
wards  sent  up  again  without  alteration.’  The  Council 
proposed  to  the  House  an  enlargement  of  the  grant  to  the 
Governor ;  but,  “  finding  that  they  could  prevail  nothing 
therein,”  they  consented  to  it  as  it  stood,  and  the 
July5'  Governor  relieved  bimself  from  further  Opposition 
for  the  present  by  a  prorogation  of  the  Court.1  He  com- 
plained  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  there  had  been 
Julyl°'  “  considerable  alterations,  more  than  usual,  in  the 

House,  and . they  sliowed  their  temper,  and  left 

out  three  principal  gentlemen  of  the  Council,  of  approved 
loyalty  and  of  the  best  estates  in  the  country.” 2  He  now 

1  Mass  Prov.  Rec.  and  Council  to  the  Queen,  in  which  they  declare 

Records,  at  the  dates.  that  they  declined  sending  a  former 

2  The  “three  principal  gentle-  Address,  because  there  was  an  article 
men  ”  were  Joseph  Lynde,  Eliakim  in  it  applauding  the  Governor ’s  con- 
Hutchinson,  and  Penn  Townsend.  duct,  and  praying  his  contmuance, 
(Mass.  Prov.  Rec.) — “  Our  present  &c.  (Extract  from  a  letter  from 
General  Assembly  have  acted  like  Boston,  of  July  17,  1708,  in  Deplor- 
men.  They  have  turned  out  of  the  able  State,  &c.,  p.  4). —  July  19,  the 
Council  sevcral  of  D—  ’s  cre;ftures,  Board  of  Trade  received  from  Dud- 
and  the  country  has  chosen  better  ley  his  “  defence  against  a  rcpresen- 
Renresentatives  than  they  had  the  tation  presented  to  her  Majesty  at 
last  year.  The  present  House  of  Windsor,  June  23,  1707.”  (Journal 

Commons  here  has  voted  an  Address  of  the  Board  of  Irade.) 
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gave  up  in  discouragement  the  contest  for  his  favorite 
object.  He  desisted  thenceforward  from  pressing  the  des¬ 
perate  claim  for  a  fixed  salary  ;  and  the  House,  on  its  part, 
made  him  grants  from  year  to  year,  of  five  hundred  pounds 
for  each  remaining  year  of  his  administration,  giving  him 
half  of  that  sura  at  each  of  the  two  sessions. 


The  next  session  began  with  a  dispute  about  the  C£  griev- 


Oct.  26. 


ances.”  The  Council  was  disposed  to  justify  the 
Governor.  The  House  maintained  its  position. 

The  Council  again  requested  a  reconsideration ;  a  Confer¬ 
ence  took  place ;  and,  partly  by  explanations  of  the  past 
and  partly  by  promises  for  the  future,  a  truce  of 
that  dispute  was  effected  ;  and  by  a  grant  of  three  N°v' 3' 
hundred  pounds  instead  of  two  hundred,  which  latter  sum 
was  the  usual  autumnal  allowance  to  the  Governor,  the 
recent  reduction  from  his  accustomed  pay  was  made  up. 
He  asked  for  a  small  allowance  to  defray  the  charge  of 
a  journey  which  he  proposed  to  make  into  the  eastern 
country,  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  progress  of  the  war 
there.  The  House  “  prayed  him  not  to  expose  his  person 
in  a  journey  eastward  at  this  season,  but  to  com- 
mand  the  officers  of  the  forces  there  to  attend  him 
at  Boston  to  receive  his  commands.”  But  he  urged  the 
advantages  of  his  own  plan,  and  they  gave  him 
twenty  pounds  to  enable  him  to  carry  it  out,  “  in 
consideration  of  the  extraordinary  occasion.” 1 

Vetch,  at  the  time  fixed  for  his  trial,  was  still  in  Eng¬ 
land,  detained  there  by  solicitations  which  he  had  gone  to 
make  for  an  enterprise  against  Quebec.2  When 

,  _  .  _  °  Remission 

the  next  General  Court  came  together,  he  had  re-  ofvetcvs 


Nov.  5. 


Nov  e 


fine. 


1703. 

April. 


turned,  bearing  the  Queen’s  Commission  as  Colonel, 
and  invested  with  a  high  command  in  the  expedi- 
tion  which  was  on  foot.  His  present  importahce  overbal- 
anced  his  former  delinquency ;  the  legal  acquittal  of  one 
of  his  partners,  who  had  beeil  tried  during  his  absence, 
1  »lass.  Prov.  Rec.,  at  the  dates.  *  See  above,  p.  302. 
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relieved  the  Court  frora  the  embarrassment  of  retracing  its 
steps  against  bim ;  and  a  vote  was  passed  for  re- 
June2'  mitting  the  fine  and  costs  to  which  -he  had  been 
condemned  in  the  former  proceedings. 

In  the  last  half  of  Dudley’s  administration,  the  collisions 
between  him  and  the  elected  government  of  Mas- 
compara-  sacillisetts  were  to  a  great  degree  suspended  by 
of  Dudley’s  cares  incideiit,  first  to  the  war,  and  tuen  to  its 
Ininistra-  calamitous  consequences.  He  had  been  hopelessly 
tion*  defeated  as  to  the  objects  which  in  entering  on  his 
office  he  had  obstinately  insisted  on.  The  General  Court 
would  not  build  a  fort  at,  Pemaquid  ;  they  would  not  con- 
tribute  to  the  cost  of  the  fort  at  Portsmouth  ;  and,  above 
all,  they  would  not  fix  salaries  for  the  Governor  and  J udges. 
The  grant  of  five  hundred  pounds,  which  in  the  latter  years 
of  Dudley’s  Service  they  made  him  annually,  was  a  much 
smaller  allowance  than  they  had  given  to  his  predecessor, 
Lord  Bellomont ;  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  approve 
the  votes,  and  take  the  money  without  remonstiance.  Ile 
no  longer  indnlged  himself  in  obstructing  the  Eepresenta- 
tives’  choice  of  a  Speaker,  and  they  no  longer  complained 
when  he  gratified  his  grudges  by  rejecting  Counsellors  of 
their  choice.  Eesentments  do  not  last  for  ever  in  their  full 
fierceness,  when  the  mutually  angry  parties  come  to  have 
interests  in  common  ;  and,  though  the  elder  contemporaries 
of  Uudley  could  not  be  expected  to  forget  the  character  of 
his  important  career  sufficiently  to  extend  to  him  respect 
or  confidence,  yet  it  was  not  a  time  for  them  to  seek  or  use 
occasions  for  quarrel,  when,  distressed  by  a  French  and 
,  Indian  war,  they  found  him  conducting  their  military 
affairs  with  activity,  and,  on  the  Avhole,  not  without  good 
judgment,  if  with  indifferent  success.  They  were  assured 
by  some  of  their  English  friends  that  if  they  got  rid  of 
him  they  would  be  likely  to  fare  worse,  and  that  they 
would  do  well  to  reconcile  themselves  to  his  rule  on  the 
principle  enforced  in  the  ancient  fable,  that  half-gorged 
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bloodsuckevs  are  more  tolerable  than  a  fresh  and  more 
hungry  swarm.  And  if  at  present  it  was  for  his  interest 
to  practise  those  arts  of  insinuation  of  which  he  was  a 
master,  on  the  other  hand  nothing  is  more  depressing  to 
the  pride  and  spirit  of  a  community  than  the  financial 
difficulties  which  were  now  weighing  more  heavily  every 
day ;  and  to  Dndley’s  boldness  and  resource  men  willingly 
looked  for  such  means  of  extrication  as  miglit  be  possible. 

Nor  was  Massachusetts  now  in  the  same  restless  mood 
as  at  some  other  times.  In  the  quarter-century 
which  had  passed  since  the  abrogation  of  the  old  MasslcVu- 
charter,  a  generation  had  come  upon  the  stage  of  setts' 
active  life,  not  trained  in  the  maxims  of  independence  so 
dear  to  her  in  earlier  days.  In  their  minds,  the  foreign  Sov¬ 
ereign  was  recognized  with  a  reality  with  which  he  had 
not  been  conceived  in  the  minds  of  the  fathers  since  Ens- 
lisli  Massachusetts  had  a  being.  When  the  Charleses  had 
claimed  and  threatened,  she  had  denied,  “  avoided,”  and 
kept  quiet,  waiting  her  time.  When  Cromwell  had  at- 
tempted  to  cajole,  she  had  excused  herseif  with  a  decision 
which  he  had  sense  and  sympathy  to  understand.  But 
now  English  Puritanism  had  been,  after  a  feeble  fashion, 
indulged  and  conciliated  by  the  crown  ;  and  Massachusetts 
Puritanism  —  as  to  its  antagonistic  attitude,  at  least  —  had 
lost  its  po werful  backing  in  the  parent  countiy.  It  was 
not  the  time  for  Puritan  Massachusetts  to  be  contumacious 
and  impracticable  when  the  Protestant  Sovereigns,  William 
and  Anne,  had  come  to  hold  the  British  throne  by  election 
against  the  legitimate  Popish  monarchs  of  the  Stuart  line, 
and  the  Act  of  Settlement  which  gave  the  crown  to  the 
House  of  Hanover  had  made  a  still  wider  departure  from 
the  hereditary  principle.  In  the  new  circumstances,  loyalty 
had  become  a  virtue  and  a  genuine  sentiment ;  and  if  the 
object  of  such  loyalty  turned  it  to  advantage  by  putting 
hard  tasks  upon  it  and  summouing  it  to  inconvenient  Sub¬ 
mission,  that  was  no  new  experience  in  the  history  of  sov- 
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ereigns  and  of  sentimental  subjects.  King  William  and 
Queen  Anne,  and  the  ministers  of  both,  had  as  little  posi¬ 
tive  liking  for  Massachusetts  as  the  line  of  tyrants  wliich 
they  superseded ;  and  practically  Massachusetts  had  the 
less  power  of  self-defence  against  them  because  of  tlieir 
being  in  theory  less  unfavorably  disposed  to  her  and  to  her 
well-wishers  in  England. 

Governor  Hutchinson  entertained  the  opinion  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  “  there  was  not 

1  3  double  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Province,  wliich  the  C'olonies  of  which  it  was 
formed  contained  fifty  years  before,”  while  the  people  of 
the  other  Colonies  had  quadrupled  their  numbers  in  the 
same  time  ;  and  he  ascribes  this  slow  growth  to 
“ '  the  wars  which,  with  only  two  short  intermissions, 
and  trade.  had  been  going  on  through  the  forty  years  since 

the  outbreak  under  Philip  of  Pokanoket.  \\  ithin  that 
time  he  calculates  that  “  live  or  six  thousand  of  the  youth 
of  the  country  had  perished  by  the  enemy,  or  by  distem- 
pers  contracted  in  the  Service.”  He  supposes  that  .the 
expenses  of  Massachusetts  in  this,  called  Queen  Anne  s 
War,  “  were  beyond  those  of  any  other  ten  years  from  the 
first  settlement,”  and  that  the  military  operations  “  added 
to  the  support  of  civil  government,  without  any  relief  or 
compensation  from  the  crown,  certainly  must  liave  occa- 
sioned  such  an  annual  bürden  as  was  not  feit  by  any  other 
subjects  of  Great  Britain.’  1 

In  the  seventh  year  of  his  administration  Dudley  re- 
ported  to  the  Lords  of  Trade :  “I  judge  this  Province 
to  contain,  when  I  arrived,  fifty  thousand  souls.  These 
are  all  freemen  and  their  children,  besides  the  blacks. 

. This  number  is  increased  by  a  thousand  every 

year, . the  wars  and  troubles  with  the  Indians 

i  Hutch.  Hist.,  n.  201.  — Sup-  135)  to  be  correct,  the  estimates  of 
posing  my  estimates  of  the  population  Dudley  for  1702,  and  of  Hutchinson 
of  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  in  for  1713,  wonld  agree  sufficicntly 
1065  (see  above,  Vols.  HI.  35,  IV.  well  with  them  and  with  one  another. 
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notwithstanding . The  people  here  clotke  them- 

selves  with  their  own  wool.  New  English  goods  are  here 
sold  at  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  cent 

advance ;  most  goods  more . They  are  proud 

enough  to  wear  the  best  cloth  of  England,  if  chopping, 
savving,  and  building  of  ships  would  pay  for  their  clothes, 
and  this  method  would  double  the  sale  of  English  woollen 

manufactory  presently . There  is  no  trade  to  the 

coast  of  Guinea.”  1  Massachusetts,  he  reported,  had  twenty 
ships  of  over  a  hundred  tons’  bürden ;  sixty  of  between 
fifty  and  a  hundred ;  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  smaller 
vessels  for  trade  to  the  West  Indies,  “  wliich  must  demand 
a  thousand  sailors,  as  near  as  I  can  set  it,  besides  a  like 
number  of  all  sorts  built  every  two  years  for  merchants  of 
London  and  elsewhere.”  “  This  Province  lias  all  sorts  of 
manufactures  settled  that  belong  to  iron,  leather,  linen, 
though  to  no  degree  capable  to  serve  the  inhabitants  as 
yet.”  There  was  an  exportation  of  codfish  to  Spain  and 
elsewhere  to  the  amount  of  £30,000  annually,  and  of 
mackerel  to  the  West  Indies  to  the  amount  of  £5,000. 
Three  years  later  he  wrote :  “  The  revenue  of  both  the 
Provinces  [Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire]  m2 
consists  of  an  impost  for  goods  and  merchandise  Apri18- 
brought  in,  an  excise  upon  taverns  and  retailers  of  wines 
and  liquors,  and  a  land  and  poll  tax  laid  once  a  year.” 2 

In  Governor  Dudley’s  time,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed,  of  which  the  important  political  bearing 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  weighed  either  by  the 
government  at  home  or  by  the  colonists.  It  provided  for 
erecting  a  General  Post-Office  in  all  the  Queens 
dominions,  and  for  settling  a  weekly  sum  out  of  it  ar°range-Ce 
for  the  service  of  the  war  and  other  occasions.3  meut8' 

1  Various  particulars  of  the  com-  inent,  II.  119;  comp.  N.  II.  Hist, 
merce  of  Boston  in  1709  are  contained  Col.,  III.  140. 
in  an  account  by  an  English  visitor  2  British  Colonial  Papers, 
to  that  place,  published  in  the  Ilis-  3  Statutes  at  Large;  Act  of  the 
torical  Magazine  for  1806,  Supple-  9tli  of  Anne,  Chap.  X.  Those  times 
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Some  mde  arrangements  had  beeil  early  made  in  New 
England  for  the  transmission  of  correspondence.  When 
1C39  a  few  years  had  passed  after  the  first  Settlement 
Nov.5.  |n  Massachusetts,  the  General  Court  appoiuted 
Richard  Fairbanks  of  Boston  to  take  care  of  letters 
“  brought  from  beyond  the  seas  or  to  be  sent  thither,” 
and  to  receive  a  penny  for  eacli,  “  provided  that  no  man 
be  compelled  to  bring  his  letters  thither  except  he  please.”1 
After  thirty  years,  as  Communications  improved,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  a  mail  to  leave  New  York 
for  Boston  the  first  Monday  of  every  month.2  A 
little  later,  on  a  petition  from  merchants  and  others,  who 
1C77  complained  that  their  letters  were  “  many  times 
May  23.  [mp0Sted  and  thrown  upon  the  Exchange,  so  that 

who  will  may  take  them  up, . whereby  merchants 

especially,  with  their  friends  and  employers  in  foreign 
parts,  were  greatly  damnified,”  the  General  Court  made 
choice  of  a  postmaster  “  to  take  in  and  convey  letters 
according  to  their  direction.”3  At  the  Revolution,  Ran- 
1689  dolph’s  function  having  ceased,  the  General  Court 
jüneu.  appointed  Mr.  Richard  Wilkins  “  for  postmaster, 
to  receive  all  letters  and  deliver  them  out ;  to  receive  one 
penny  for  each  single  letter.”  4  When  William  and  Mary 
1691  had  been  two  years  on  the  throne,  they  gave  by 
Feb.  it.  patent  under  the  great  seal,  “  unto  Thomas  Neale, 
Esq.,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  full  power 
and  authority  to  erect,  settle,  and  establish  within  the  chief 
ports  of  their  Majesties’  Colonies  and  Plantations  in  America 
an  office  or  offices  for  the  receiving  and  despatching  letters 
and  packets ;  ”  to  be  paid,  however,  for  his  Services  by 
“  such  rates  and  sums  of  money  as  the  planters  should 
agree  to  give.”5 


are  not  commonly  thouglit  to  have 
been  scrupulous  ;  yet  the  last  section 
of  this  Act  forbids  the  interference 
of  postmasters  in  elections. 

1  Mass.  Prov.  Ree. 


2  Brodhead,  New  York,  II.  190. 

3  Mass..  Prov.  Rec. 

4  Ibid. 

6  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  XXVII.  50. 
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Neale  appointed  Andrew  Hamilton  his  deputy,  and 
Hamilton  applied  to  each  of  the  Colonial  legislatures  to 
“  ascertain  and  establish  such  rates  and  sums  ”  payable  for 
the  conveyance  of  posted  matter,  as,  affording  bim  suffi- 
cient  compensation,  should  tend  to  “  the  quicker  mainten- 
ance  of  mutual  correspondence  amongst  all  the  neighboring 
Colonies  and  Plantations,  and  tliat  trade  and  commerce 
might  be  the  better  preserved.”  The  governments  of  New 
England  received  the  proposal  favorably,  and  gave  the 
mail-carriers  free  passage  over  their  fernes.  Massachu¬ 
setts  established  a  “  General  Letter  Office  ”  in  1693. 
Boston,  and  fixed  the  rates  of  postage.  The  June9- 
smallest  Charge  Avas  two  pence  “  for  every  single  letter 
from  Europe,  the  West  Indies,  or  other  parts  beyond  the 
seas ;  ”  the  largest,  for  a  single  letter  carried  between 
Boston  and  Maryland  or  Virginia,  was  two  Shillings.  The 
conveyance  of  a  letter  from  Boston  to  Salem  cost  three- 
pence ;  to  Ipswich,  fourpence ;  to  Portsmouth,  sixpence. 
The  carrying  of  letters  or  packets  for  hire  by  any  but  the 
servants  of  the  Postmaster-General  was  prohibited  under 
a  penalty  of  forty  pounds.  The  Postmaster-General  and 
his  servants  were  made  liable  to  fines  for  negligence  in 
their  duty.1  Under  the  autliority  given  by  the  General 
Court,  Hamilton  appointed  Duncan  Campbell,  a  1C94 
Scotsman,  to  be  his  deputy  in  Boston.  On  a  rep-  Jaiie2°- 
resentation  from  Campbell  that  his  receipts  did  not  equal 
his  expenditures,  the  Court  granted  liim  for  several  years 
an  annual  allowance  of  about  twenty-five  pounds,  some- 
times  exceeding  and  sometimes  coming  short  of  that  sum.2 

1  This  Act  was  disallowed  by  the  of  Trade  that  to  the  Massachusetts 
Privy  Council  as  being  “  prejudicial  Act  “  a  clause  should  be  added  re- 
to  the  office  of  the  Postmaster-General,  serving  certain  powers  and  authorities 
. and  inconsistent  with  the  to  Thomas  Neale.”  (British  Colon¬ 
patent  granted  in  the  year  1091  to  ial  Papers.)  “  On  consultation  with 
Thomas  Neale,  Esq.”  (Mass.  Prov.  him  [Feb.  3,  1097],  some  little  alter- 
Laws,  117;  comp.  123,  203,  420.)  ations  ”  were  made  at  his  Suggestion. 
Sir  Thomas  Trevor,  the  Attorney-  (Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade.) 
General,  had  represented  to  the  Board  2  Mass.  Hist.  Col. ,  XX VH.  55—, 
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Neale’s  patent  was  for  twenty-one  years.  Two  years 
before  it  was  to  expire,  the  Iiouse  of  Commons,  deliberat- 
m0  ing  on  the  “  ways  and  means  for  raising  the  sup- 
Feb.  n.  p]y  granted  to  her  Majesty,”  resolved  that  “  towards 
the  raising  the  supply,  her  Majesty’s  revenues,  both  inland 
and  foreign,  to  arise  in  the  General  Letter-Office  or  Post- 
Office,  or  the  office  of  Postmaster-General,  be  increased  ; 
and  the  series  of  Resolves  went  on  to  specify  higher  rates 
of  postage,  which  were  to  be  demanded  in  every  part  of 
the  Queen’s  dominions  for  inland  or  foreign  correspond- 
ence.  The  postage  of  a  single  letter  between  New  \ork 
and  London,  for  example,  or  between  New  York  and 
Boston,  was  fixed  at  a  Shilling ;  between  New  York  and 


70.  “  The  public  letters  I  have  passed 
free  yearly,  upon  the  usual  allowance, 
•was  to  a  great  deal  more  than  was 
paid  me;  besides  the  Charge  of  -weekly 
sending  your  Excellency’s  letters  to 
Roxbury  in  times  of  snow  or  rain.” 
(Campbell  to  Dudley,  Nov.  18, 1709.) 
—  Oct.  19,  1711,  a  petition  of  bis, 
“  with  an  account  of  the  Charge  of 
forwarding  the  public  letters  for  five 
years,  amounting  to  £142  3s.  11  d., 
was  read.”  March  21,  1712,  the 
Court  granted  him  £50  “  in  full  to 
date.”  (General  Court  Records, 
Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  XXVII.  69.)  So 
enterprising  was  this  functionary  that 
in  1714  he  establislied  a  post  to  carry 
letters  once  a  fortnight  to  New  York 
during  the  three  winter  months,  his 
carrier  “  to  go  alternately  from  Boston 
to  Saybrook  and  Hartford,  to  ex- 
chango  the  mail  of  letters  with  the 
New  York  rider.”  (Ibid.,  82.) 

“  A  new  and  exact  map  of  the 
Dominions  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  continent  of  North 

America, . according  to  the 

ne  west  and  most  exact  observations, 
by  Herman  Moss,  geographer,”  bears 
the  date  of  the  year  1715.  In  a  Cor¬ 
ner  of  it  is  the  following  note :  — 

“An  account  of  the  posts  of  North 


America,  as  they  are  regulated  by 
the  Postmasters-General  of  the  Post- 
Ilouse.  The  Western  post  sets  out 
from  Philadelphia  every  Friday,  leav- 
ing  letters  at  Burlington  and  Perth 
Amboy,  and  arrives  at  New  York  on 
Sunday  night;  the  distance  .between 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  being 
one  hundred  and  six  miles.  The 
post  goes  out  eastward  every  Mon- 
day  morning  from  New  York,  and 
arrives  at  Seabrook  Thursday  noon, 
being  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
where  the  post  from  Boston  sets  out 
at  the  same  time  ;  the  New  York 
post  returning  with  the  eastern  let¬ 
ters,  and  the  Boston  post  with  the 
Western.  Bags  are  dropped  at  New 
London,  Stommington,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Bristol.  The  post  from  Boston 
to  Piscataway,  being  seventy  miles, 
leaves  letters  at  Ipswich,  Salem,  Mar- 
blehead,  and  Newberry. 

“  There  are  offices  kept  at  Burling¬ 
ton,  Perth  Amboy,  in  New  Jersey, 
New  London  and  Stommington  in 
Connecticut,  at  Rhode  Island,  Bris¬ 
tol,  Ipswich,  Salem,  Marblehead,  and 
Newberry ;  and  the  three  great  offices 
are  at  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.” 
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Salem,  at  a  Shilling  and  threepence ;  between  Boston 
and  any  place  not  more  than  sixty  miles  distant  from  it, 
at  fourpence.1  The  Act  which  was  passed  in  pursuance 
of  the  plan  of  these  Resolves  was  entitled  “  An  Act  for 
erectiug  a  General  Post-Office  in  all  her  Majesty’s  domin- 
ions,  and  for  settling  a  weekly  sum  out  of  it  for  the  Service 
of  the  war  and  other  occasions  ;  ”  and  one  section  of  it 
required  a  weekly  payment  of  seven  hundred  pounds  to 
be  made  “  into  the  Queens  Exchequer,  in  Order  to  a 
supply  of  money  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  other  her 
Majesty’s  most  necessary  occasions.”  2 

In  fact,  from  the  first  institution  of  a  regulär  post-office 
in  England,  which  was  in  the  time  of  King  Charles 
the  First,  the  income  from  that  source,  sometimes 
obtained  by  a  lease  to  a  private  party,  had  always  been 
treated  as  a  part  of  the  royal  revenue.  It  may  excite  sur- 
prise  that  while,  by  its  English  promoters,  the  character 
of  tliis  Act,  as  a  measure  for  raising  revenue,  was  not  only 
not  concealed,  but  was  formally  avowed,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  raised  in  New  England  any  resistance  or  animad- 
version  on  that  account.  The  truth  is,  there  was  nothinsr 
in  the  Act,  except  the  language  of  its  title,  to  awaken 
jealousy  as  to  its  being  a  scheine  for  taxation  by  the  Par- 
liament  of  the  mother  country.  Men  in  New  England 
had  been  all  along  accustomed  to  look  upon  what  they 
paid  for  the  conveyance  of  their  letters  just  as  they  looked 
upon  payments  for  any  other  Service  rendered.  It  was  no 
novelty  that  the  persons  who  had  rendered  this  Service  for 
them  were  appointed  under  authority  from  the  crown  ;  and 

1  In  Douglas’s  “  Summary,”  &c.,  once  a  fortnight  in  winter . 

I.  46G-471,  is  a  curious  “  account  Sometimes  a  letter  is  six  weeks  com- 
of  tlie  general  and  frequent  travel-  ing  from  Virginia;  sometimes  longer.” 

ling  roads  from  Penobscot  Bay .  (Letter  of  Lord  Cornbury  to  the  Lords 

to  St.  Juan  or  St.  John’s  River,  in  of  Trade,  of  July  1,  1708,  in  O’Cal- 
Florida,”  as  they  existed  in  1755.  laghan,  V.  55.) 

—  “From  Boston  there  is  a  post  by  2  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  XXVII.  72- 
which  we  [at  New  York]  ean  hear  79. 
once  a  week  in  the  summer  time,  and 
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the  Service,  so  far  as  it  included  Communications  witli  Eng¬ 
land,  could  hardly  have  been  well  rendered  otherwise.  The 
people  had  been  assured  by  tkeir  Boston  postmaster,  and 
had  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Englisb  post-office  conducted 
their  business  for  them  at  a  cost  greater  tban  it  was  reim- 
bursed  for  by  the  postage  wliich  it  received ;  and  the  new 
arrangement  promised  a  still  better  transaction  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  tban  tbat  wbicb  had  been  experienced  heretofore.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  hard  for  them  to 
make  out  a  grievance  from  an  Act  wbicb  required  useful 
work  to  be  done  for  them  at  little  cost,  solely  on  the  ground 
tbat  the  new  Act,  relating  to  all  parts  of  the  Queens  em- 
pire,  called  itself  an  Act  for  raising  revenue.1 

The  post-office  department  complained  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  it  failed  to  get  its  dues  because  payments  were 
made  to  it  in  the  depreciated  colonial  currencies.2  It 
shared  this  loss  with  public  creditors  of  every  description. 
Düring  the  first  half  of  the  eighteentk  Century,  the  pros- 
perity  of  Massachusetts  was  kept  down  by  her  use  of  a 
vicious  substitute  for  money.  Even  before  the 

1711.  .  •  .  , 

disastrous  result  of  the  late  expedition  against 
Financial  Canada,3  the  Province  was  in  arrears  to  the  amount 
difflcuities.  0f  a  [luudrec[  anc[  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and 


*  Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  examina- 
tion  before  the  Ilouse  of  Commons, 
in  1766,  was  reminded  of  the  long 
acquiescence  of  the  Colonies  in  the 
post-office  System,  and  his  answer 
was,  “  The  money  paid  for  the  post¬ 
age  of  a  letter  is  not  of  the  nature  of 
a  tax.  It  is  merely  a  quantum  meruit 
for  a  scrvice  done.  No  person  is 
compellable  to  pay  the  money  if  he 
does  not  choose  to  receive  the  Ser¬ 
vice.  A  man  may  still,  as  before  the 
Act,  send  his  letter  by  a  servant,  a 
special  messenger,  or  a  friend,  if  he 
thinks  it  chcaper  and  safer.  ”  (Sparks’s 
Franklin,  IV.  180;  comp.  198.) 

2  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
for  June  25,  1713. 


3  J ust  before  the  very  inopportune 
time  of  the  arrival  of  this  doleful 
news,  occurred  a  destructive  confla- 
gration  in  Boston,  called  the  great 
fire  tili  the  more  destructive  oue  in 
1760.  It  broke  out  on  the  evening 
of  Oct.  2,  1711,  in  the  narrow  avenue 
then  as  now  called  Williams  Court. 
According  to  Cotton  Mather’s  reck- 
oning  (Sermon  preached  Oct.  4), 
“  near  about  a  hundred  ”  buildings 
were  consumed.  Among  them  was 
the  town-house,  and  the  place  of 
worship  of  the  First  Church.  And 
several  lives  were  lost.  The  Council 
Record  of  October  7  States  that  that 
body  ‘  ‘  met  the  Ilouse  in  its  chain- 
ber.” 
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ihis  though  a  tax  of  twenty-two  thousand  pounds  had  just 
been  levied,  and  more  than  four  thousand  pounds  were 
annually  received  from  imposts  and  excise.1  Measures  of 
retrenchraent  had  been  repeatedly  resorted  to  or  advised ; 
but  the  difficulties  of  tlie  time  obstructed  them,  and  in  fact 
extremely  little  relief  ivas  obtained  in  that  way.2 

Nor  was  by  any  means  the  whole  difficulty  experienced 
by  the  public  creditor  and  the  tax-payer.  There  Avas  no 
sound  currency  for  the  transactions  of  commerce.  Nearly 
doAvn  to  the  close  of  Dudley’s  administration,  though  in 
tAventy  years  the  amount  of  paper  money  had  been  largely 
increased,  driving  almost  all  the  coin  abroad,  the  precau- 
tions  taken  against  a  depreciation  of  it  had  had  a  consid- 
erable  degree  of  success  ; 3  but  it  broke  doAvn  under  the 
failure  of  the  second  costly  expedition  to  Quebec.  The 
embarrassments  and  discontents  usual  in  such  cir-  Financial 
cumstances  folloAved,  and  the  devices,  a  thousand  exPedlents- 
times  conceived  and  as  often  defeated,  for  paying  debts 
AA'ith  something  different  from  money.  The  brilliant  pros- 
pect  of  Harley’s  South  Sea  Company  in  England  gave 


1  In  1706  (Nov.  2),  the  General 
Court  had  ordered  the  “  imprinting  ” 
of  £10,000  of  paper  money;  in  1707 
(March  22,  June  12,  and  Nov.  28), 
of  £22,000;  in  1708  (Oct.  29),  of 
£10,000;  in  1709  (June  18  and  Nov. 
8),  of  £60,000;  in  1710  (June  20  and 
July  28),  of  £40,000;  in  1711  (June  13 
and  July  6  and  21),  of  £65,000.  A3 
early  as  1708  (May  27)  the  Governor 
had  found  occasion  to  move  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  for  laws  to  ‘  *  prevent  the 
bills  of  credit  from  being  undersold, 
and  thereby  defamcd.”  Even  Dud- 
ley  had  yet  to  learn  that  laws  will  not 
stop  the  depreciation  of  inconvertible 
paper  money;  in  other  words,  of  un- 
payable  promises  to  pay.  —  A  bill  was 
brouglit  into  the  House  (Nov.  16, 
1709)  to  make  the  countcrfeiting  of 
bills  of  credit  a  Capital  offenee. 


2  According  to  a  letter  from  Boston 
of  the  year  1712,  in  the  British  Co¬ 
lonial  Papers,  “the  Standard  yearly 
charges  of  the  Province  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  to  maintain  their  barrier  against 
the  enemy  ”  were  then  “  £30,000  com- 
munibus  annis.” 

3  Till  the  year  1707  the  Province’s 
bills  were  all  made  redeemable  within 
two  years.  In  that  year  paper  was 
issued  to  run  for  tliree  years  ;  in 
1700,  for  four  years;  in  1710,  for  five 
years  ;  and  in  1711,  for  six.  The 
amount  of  bills  of  credit  paid  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  Province  between 
May,  1703,  and  May,  1714,  was 
£194,950.  (Feit,  Historical  Account 
of  Massachusetts  Currency,  63,  66; 
comp.  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  April  25,  18G6, 
pp.  44-51.) 
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encouvagement  to  schemers.  Some  merchants  of  Boston 
m2  presented  a  memorial  praying  “  to  have  bills  of 

oct.29.  cre(jit  made  current  to  answer  debt  by  laws,” 
which  was  received  with  favor  by  the  House.  The  wiser 
Council  replied  by  asking  a  Conference.  But  their  scru- 
ples  did  not  prevail.  The  urgency  of  the  universal  need 
was  considered  to  be  irresistible,  and  an  “  Act  to 
Nov.  8.  preven|.  Oppression  of  Debtors  ”  was  passed, 
making  the  Province’s  bills  of  credit  a  legal  tender  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  debts  contracted  within  the  seven  preeeding  years, 
and  within  three  years  subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the 
law.1 

The  Governor  proposed  a  plan  for  extrication  from  this 
dismal  financial  embarrassment,  which,  after  a 
oct  20.  sharp  debate,  obtained  legal  sanction.  A  public 
Noy'  6‘  bank ,  as  it  was  called,  was  instituted,  with  a  Capi¬ 
tal  provided  for  it  by  the  General  Court,  consisting  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds  in  bills  of  credit.  Its  management  was 
committed  to  five  trustees,  who  were  authorized  to  lend  the 
bills  for  periods  not  to  exceed  five  years,  for  an  interest  of 
five  per  centum  annually,  and  a  payment  each  year  of  one 
fifth  part  of  the  principal  sum,  the  payments  to  be  secured 
by  mortgages  of  real  property.2  The  principal  Opposition 
to  this  plan  proceeded  from  friends  of  the  project  of  what 
was  called  a  private  bank.  They  proposed  to  form  a  Com¬ 
pany  which  should  issue  and  lend  its  own  notes,  or  bills 
of  credit,  the  payment  to  be  secured  by  mortgages  on 
their  estates.  Their  scheme  was  frustrated  when  the 
General  Court,  preferring  the  plan  of  the  public 
Alg  bank,  refused  them  an  act  of  incorporation.3  But 

1  Provincial  Laws,  I  700. — “Nov.  2  Mass.  Prov.  Ree.;  comp.  Feit* 

3,  1712,  Mr.  Jonathan  Beicher  comes  Ilistory  of  the  Currency,  G8. 
to  me,  and  speaks  very  freely  for  pass-  3  Ibid.,  60;  Mass.  Prov.  Rec. — 

ing  the  Act  about  bills  of  credit;  said  August  20,  Paul  Dudley,  as  Attorney- 
I  should  do  well  to  be  out  of  the  way,  General,  presented  to  the  Governor  in 
rather  than  hinder  so  great  a  good.  ”  Council  a  memorial  agaiust  the  pri- 
(Sewall’s  Journal.)  vate  bank,  which  produced  a  prohi- 
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they  did  not  despair,  and  the  controversy  which  tliey  kept 
alive  made  for  some  years  the  prominent  question  in  the 
politics  of  the  Province.1  A  few  judicious  persons  were  in 
favor  of  making  strenuously  the  exertions  and  sacrifices 
necessary  for  a  speedy  return  to  a  solid  currency.  But  in 
the  difiiculties  of  the  time  they  could  obtain  little  hearing ; 
and,  as  a  choice  between  evils,  they  generally  favored  the 
public  bank.2 

Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  head  of  the  dissenting  interest  in 
Parliament,  and  Constantine  Phipps,  ancestor  of  the  Mar- 
quesses  of  Nonnanby  of  the  present  time,  had  for  many 
years  been  agents  of  Massachusetts  in  England.  Phipps, 
attaching  himself  to  the  Tory  Ministry  which,  after  the 
blunder  of  the  Whigs  in  the  proceedings  against  Dr. 
Sacheverel,  held  power  in  the  last  years  of  Queen 
Anne,  became  thereby  unacceptable  to  the  people 
and  General  Court  of  Massachusetts ;  and  about  the  same 
time  Ashurst  died.  Sir  William,  bis  brother,  equally 
respected  for  his  worth,  and  regarded  as  a  person  of 
more  ability  and  influence,  was  elected  to  be  agent,  against 
Dudley’s  strenuous  Opposition.  But  it  was  no  object  of  am- 
bition  to  him,  the  less  so  as  he  thought  the  agents 
had  not  been  liberally  treated  ;  and  he  declined  ^enfof* 
to  serve,  pleading  ill  health,  and  recommending  ^eu““°trt0 
Jeremiah  Dummer  for  the  place.3  Dummer,  grand- 


bition  to  the  projectors  (among 
-whom  were  persons  so  considerable 
as  Nathaniel  Byfield,  Peter  Faneuil, 
and  Ilezekiah  Usher)  to  issue  bills, 
or  print  their  scheine,  tili  they  had 
laid  it  before  the  General  Court. 
(Council  Itecord.) 

1  For  a  list  of  publications  in  tliis 
controversy,  see  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  April 
25,  1866,  p.  88. 

2  Aug.  8,  1715,  Dummer  informed 
the  Lords  of  Trade  that  he  had  been 
directed  by  the  Province,  if  a  project 
of  a  bank  should  be  submitted  to  the 


Lords,  to  pray  that,  before  any  action 
was  taken,  they  might  have  oppor- 
tunity  to  examine  it;  and  he  asked 
that  all  action  might  be  suspended 
tili  the  new  Governor  should  arrive 
in  Massachusetts.  (British  Colonial 
Papers.)  Again,  August  24,  he  laid 
before  them  an  arg u ment  against  the 
proposed  bank,  maintaining  that  the 
bills  of  credit  of  the  last  quarter- 
century  afforded  a  better  circulating 
medium,  and  that  if  a  profit  was  to 
be  made  the  public  ought  to  have  it. 
(Ibid.) 

3  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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son  of  a  former  Assistant  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College,  was  chosen  to  be  agent,  also  against 
Dudley’s  recommendation  of  another  person.1  After  leav- 
ing  Cambridge,  Dummer  had  studied  at  the  Uni- 
1C09-  versity  of  Utrecht  for  some  years.  Tben,  after  a 
short  visit  to  his  liome,  he  went  to  England,  where  he 
obtained  the  notice  and  engaged  in  the  Service  of  Henry 
St.  John  ;  and  a  prospect  of  advancement  opened  before 
him,  which  was  closed  by  the  Queens  death. 

This  appointment,  especially  after  his  Opposition  to  it, 
made  Dudley  anxious.  He  feared  that  the  failure  at  Quebec 
17j2  would  be  used  to  his  prejudice.  He  wrote  to  Lord 
°ct.  29.  l)artmouth,  protesting  that  every  thing  possible 
had  been  done  by  him  to  promote  the  ill-fated  expedition. 

“  If  after  all  my  sincere  endeavors  in  that  affair,” 
insccure8  he  said,  “  I  should  lose  my  reputation  with  the 
Position.  pe0pie  [iei-ej  and  her  Majesty’s  favor,  I  should  be 

the  most  unfortunate  man  living.  I  have  served  her  Maj- 

esty  here  faithfully  these  ten  years . I  have  left 

nothing  undone, . and  have  had  but  a  mean  Sup¬ 

port,  and  yet  am  not  willing  to  lose  my  Station.”9  As 


for  June  6,  1710  ;  comp.  Ibid.,  for 
Feb.  5,  1711.  — Oct.  26,  1711,  the 
General  Court  revived  the  matter  of 
the  executions  for  witchcraft  twenty 
years  before.  All  the  attainders, 
twenty-two  in  number,  were  reversed; 
and  pecuniary  damages  were  awarded 
to  the  amount  of  £578.  (Mass.  Prov. 
Ree.) 

1  “  1709,  Feb.  7.  —  Council  Meet¬ 
ing.  The  Governor  späte  against 
the  thing  [choice  of  an  agent]  largely 

and  eamestly . To  choose 

Sir  William  was  to  cut  him  down. 

. Sir  Henry  had  injuriously 

pursued  him  these  twenty  years. 
Sometimes  nobody  followed  him  save 
Sir  William.  Could  they  procure  no 

one  eise? . Would  none  serve  but 

Sir  William  Ashurst  ?  ”  “  Febr uary 


8,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  six- 
teen  were  present,  and  fifteen  voted 
for  the  appointment,  in  concurrence 
with  the  Deputies.”  But,  February 

9,  the  Governor  refused  his  assent. 
“  July  27, 1710.  This  day  the  Depu¬ 
ties  sent  in  abill  [Sir  William  Ashurst 
having  declined  the  agency]  to  choose 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Dummer  for  their  agent. 
Governor  says  he  will  be  drawn  asun- 
der  with  wild  horses,  before  he  will 
be  thrust  upon,  as  last  year.”  (Se- 
wall’s  Journal.) — June  6,  1710, 
Dummer  informed  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  Sir  William  declined  to 
accept  the  agency.  Feb.  5,  1711,  he 
presented  his  own  commission,  signed 
by  Dudley  the  preceding  November 

10,  (Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade.) 
2  Letter  iu  British  Colonial  Papers. 
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to  his  mean  support,  Usher,  on  the  other  hand,  whom 
Dudley  (moved  perhaps  by  the  memory  of  their  ancient 
pavticipation  in  Andros’s  councils)  had  usefully  befriended, 
but  who  had  now  quarrelled  with  liira,  affirmed  that  Dud¬ 
ley,  though  always  complaining,  had  been  saving  money 
out  of  his  pay.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that, 
at  this  time,  Vetch  was  intriguing  in  England  to  sup- 
plant  the  Governor.  But  he  not  long  after  feil  into  dis- 
credit.  Nicholson  wrote  of  him  from  Boston  to  Lord 
Bolingbroke  :  “  He  hath,  I  think,  acted  very  arbi-  1714 
trarily  and  illegally,  and  hath  defrauded  her  Maj-  Apri123- 
esty  very  considerably, . and  hath  gone  away.”  1 


1  Letter  in  British  Colonial  Pa¬ 
pers.  But  Dummer,  sustained  by 
several  other  persons  who  were  ex- 
amined  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  gave 
a  very  different  character  of  Vetch. 
Dummer  said  that  “  Colonel  Vetch 
was  a  man  of  good  sense,  well 
affected  to  the  government,  and  a 
good  soldier;  that  he  had  heard  of  no 
complaint  against  him  but  what  had 
been  made  by  Colonel  Nicholson.” 
(Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for 
Jan.  17,  1715.)  Nicholson  appears 
to  have  espoused  in  this  case  the 
cause  of  Sir  Charles  Hobby,  who  had 
made  interest  to  supersede  him  as 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  rivals 
were  reconciled,  and  with  Vetch ’s 
acquiescence  Hobby  was  ‘  ‘  made 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Annapolis 
Royal.”  (Ibid. ,  for  February  4.) 

As  late  as  1724,  Vetch  was  hoping 
to  succeed  Shute  as  Governor  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  In  a  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  of  June  22  of  that 
year,  he  set  forth  his  former  Services 
in  the  expeditions  against  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia.  He  says  that, 
after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  he  was 
removed  from  the  government  of  the 
latter  Province,  “  only  for  his  zeal 
for  his  present  Majesty’s  royal  family 
and  interest.”  He  thinks  it  “  next 
to  impossible  Mr.  Shute  should  go 


back,  considering  the  vast  breaeh 
that  is  now  between  him  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  and  gov¬ 
ernment  there,”  and  he  “  dares  with- 
out  vanity  affirm  that  no  person  is 
more  capable  [than  himself]  of  serv- 
ing  the  interest  of  the  crown  in  that 
country,  and  no  person  can  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  whole  people  there.” 
(British  Colonial  Papers.) 

Colonel  Nicholson,  while  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  was  by  no  means  modest 
in  his  assumptions  of  authority,  and 
Dudley  stood  his  friend.  In  Confer¬ 
ences  with  the  Council,  it  was  his 
custom  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  by  the  Governor’s  side. 
On  one  occasion,  Sewall  and  another 
justice  sent  his  secretary  to  gaol  for 
some  noisy  joviality  on  a  Saturday 
night.  Nicholson  complained,  and 
the  Governor  obtained  the  Council’s 
consent  for  the  offender’s  discharge. 
(Sewall's  Journal,  for  Feb.  14, 1711.) 

June  8,  1713,  “  Letter  read  from 
Mr.  Harley,  referring  to  the  Board 
Petition  of  officers  and  soldiers  who 
servcd  in  the  late  war,  and  now  dis- 
banded,  to  the  Queen,  praying  a 
grant  of  land  in  North  America  un- 
inhabited  between  New  England  and 
Nova  Scotia,  in  order  to  their  set- 
tling  and  planting  there.”  (Journal 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.)  A  negotia- 
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The  Governor,  as  usual,  set  liimself  to  conciliate  tliose 
wliom  he  found  liimself  unable  to  break  down.  Sir  William 
Ashurst  was  induced  to  write  out  to  Massachusetts, 
Aug  10'  tliat,  if  Dudley  should  be  displaced,  the  Province 
might  prove  to  be  the  loser.1  Phipps,  who  at  first  had 
pursued  him  with  acrimony,  had  still  earlier  been  won 
over.  The  agent  and  the  Governor,  both  devoted  clients 
of  the  new  Tory  Ministry,  were  naturally  brought  together 
by  this  svmpathy.  Dudley  never  stood  so  strong  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  he  did  just  before  Queen  Anne  died  and  Lord 
Bolingbroke  fled.2 

But  tliough  bis  desisting  from  the  offensive  demands 
with  which  he  had  begun  his  administration  had 
dayaof"  removed  the  principal  immediate  cause  of  conten- 
office.  j.-Qn  between  him  and  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
and  thougli  the  advantage  to  them  of  his  activity  and 
capacity  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  did  not  fail  to  be 
appreciated,  yet  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  he 
ever  reinstated  liimself  in  tlieir  confidence  or  good-will, 
after  the  treacheries  of  his  earlier  public  life.  When 
Sept'29'  he  had  made  a  speech  to  the  General  Court,  an- 


tion  followed  respecting  the  terms  of 
the  grant,  and  provision  for  the  ex- 
penses  of  the  enterprise.  (Ibid. ,  for 
June  12,  July  6,  9,  and  10,  August 
14,  19,  21.)  But  the  demands  of  the 
petitioners  were  thought  to  be  “  so 
high  that  their  Lordships  could  not 
represent  any  thing  to  my  Lord 
Treasurer  in  their  favor.”  The 
project  was  subsequently  revived, 
but  still  fruitlessly.  (Privy  Council 
Register,  for  December  6,  and  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  Dec. 
30,  1714,  and  Feb.  15,  1715.) 

On  the  night  of  May  20,  a  mob  in 
Boston  “  broke  into  and  entered  a 
warehouse,”  and  “  broke  the  Win¬ 
dows  of  a  gentleman  of  her  Majesty’s 
Council.”  The  Council  took  notice  of 
it  the  next  day  (Council  Records), 


and,  May  28,  the  Governor  made  a 
speech  upon  it  to  the  House.  (Mass. 
Prov.  Rec.)  Ile  said  that  his  doing 
so  was  not  for  want  of  power  of  his 
own  to  suppress  disorders;  and  the 
House  seem  to  have  agreed  with  him, 
for  they  took  no  action.  I  do  not 
know  who  was  the  Counsellor,  or 
wliat  provocation  he  had  given. 

1  Letter  of  Sir  William  Ashurst 
to  Increase  Mather,  in  Hutch.,  II. 
211,  note. 

2  In  1714,  the  fiffch  Congregational 
Church ,  called  the  New  North  Church, 
was  established  in  Boston.  It  was 
dedicated  May  5,  and  John  Webb 
became  its  pastor.  (John  Eliot,  Ser¬ 
mon  preached  May  2,  1804;  Francis 
Parkman,  Sermon  preached  Nov.  27, 
1814;  Mass.  Ilist.  Col.,  XXV.  215.) 
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nouncing  the  Queen’s  death,  the  Council  followed  it  up  by 
a  vote  for  a  ioint  committee  of  the  two  Houses 

”  Oct.  1. 

to  prepare  an  Address  to  the  King,  praying  a 
renewal  of  the  commissions  of  the  Governor  and  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor.  The  Representatives  refused  to  concur  in 
it ;  they  refused,  when  solicited  by  the  Council,  to  recon- 
sider  their  vote  of  non-concurrence  ;  and  the  Court 

Oct.  2. 

was  prorogued  without  further  discussion  of  the 
matter.  The  Governor  continued  to  execute  his  office  for 
the  present  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  was 
understood  to  extend  such  authority  for  a  period  of  six 
months  from  the  sovereign’s  death.1 2  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  withdrew,  and  the  Council  assumed  the  1715 
chief  executive  authority  conformably  to  a  provi-  Feb  4- 
sion  of  the  charter.  In  a  few  weeks,  however,  came  a 
royal  proclamation,  reinstating  him  in  his  place  in 
time  to  preside  at  the  next  General  Court.3 


March  21. 


1  It  may  be  thought  to  betolcen 
the  weakness  of  Dudley’s  last  days 
of  office,  that  the  General  Court 
(Mass.  Prov.  Ree.  for  Nov.  5,  1714), 
averse  to  the  continued  expense  of 
defending  a  great  extent  of  frontier, 
ordered  that  no  person  should  thence- 
forward,  unless  by  special  license, 
settle  anywhere  in  Maine,  except  at 
York,  Berwick,  Arrowsick,  Kittery, 
and  Wells.  A  garrison  at  Pemaquid 
would  be  of  no  use  to  any  of  these 
plantations. 

2  Addington  showed  to  Sewall  an 
order  from  the  Queen,  of  May  3, 
1707,  constituting  the  oldest  Coun- 
sellor  Governor  in  case  of  the  Gover- 
nor’s  death  or  absence.  (Sewall’s 
Journal,  for  Jan.  1,  1715.)  But  this 
■was  not  the  provision  of  the  charter. 

Jan.  27,  1715,  the  Governor  pre- 
sided  in  the  Council  as  usual.  Feb. 
1,  the  Council  sent  a  committee  to 
him  to  inquire  whether,  six  months 
having  expired  since  the  sovereign’s 


death,  he  had  received  any  order  to 
continue  the  government.  He  replied 
that  he  had  received  no  Orders.  Those 
of  the  Counsellors  who  were  then  in 
town  called  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
for  the  second  following  day.  Feb. 
4,  that  body  “  published  by  beat  of 
drum  ”  a  proclamation  making  known 
that a  “Devolution had taken place,” 
and  that  they  had  assumed  the  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  and  sent  a  committee  to 
acquaint  the  Governor  with  this. 
Lieutenant-Governor  Tailer  made 
his  claim  to  preside  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil;  but  it  was  disallowed,  and  Wait 
Winthrop  was  made  its  presiding 
officer.  (Council  Records  ;  Sewall’s 
Diary;  Letter  of  the  Council  to  the 
Lords  of  Trade,  of  March  2,  1715, 
in  Mass.  Arch.,  LI.  271).  — March  16, 
the  Council  made  inquisition  respect- 
ing  an  unsigned  printed  sheet,  en- 
titled  “  The  Case  of  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  Massachusetts  Bay.” 
Thomas  Fleet,  whom  they  examined, 
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One  of  the  Counsellors  chosen  by  the  new  Court  was 
Nathaniel  Byfield,  whom  again  the  Governor 

May  26.  .  ,  .  .  .  . 

gratined  Jus  lü-humor  by  rejecting,  whether  on 
account  of  an  unkindness  of  long  standing,  or  because  of 
Byfield’s  position  as  to  the  proposcd  bank.1  On  the  other 
hand,  at  this  last  moment  of  his  power,  he  relented  towards 
Elisha  Cooke,  and  consented  to  his  introduction  into  the 
Council.2  Soon  carae  intelligence  that  one  Colonel 
mentTf"  Burgess,  who  had  served  in  Spain  under  General 
beGover°  Stanhope,  had  by  his  favor  received  the  royal  ap- 
»or-  pointment  to  be  Governor,3  and  the  Council  voted 

April  21.  .  .  . 

to  raise  a  jomt  comnnttee  to  attend  to  “  the  recep- 
tion  of  the  Governor  speedily  to  be  expected.”  But  the 
House  would  not  consent.  On  the  day  to  which,  for  the 


said  that  he  had  printed  “  a  quire  ” 
of  copies  secretly,  and  delivered  them 
to  Paul  Dudley.  Jonathan  Beicher 
said  he  had  received  three  copies,  of 
which  he  had  sent  two  to  England. 

When  the  Governor  proclaimed 
his  restoration,  he  came  to  town  for 
the  purpose  at  the  liead  of  four  troops 
of  horse.  (Sewall’s  Journal,  for 
March  21.)  A  few  days  after  (April 
1),  he  proposed  his  son  Paul  for  Judge 
of  Probate.  But  the  Council  rejected 
the  nornination  by  a  vote  of  ten  to  eight. 
Paul  Dudley  had  refused  the  Coun- 
cil’s  commission  to  be  Sheriff,  saying 
that  he  already  had  the  Governor’s. 
The  Council  then  made  another  ap- 
pointment,  but  Paul  Dudley  was 
made  Sheriff  again  on  his  father’s 
restoration.  (Council  Record;  comp: 
Sewall’s  Journal.) 

1  Nathaniel  Byfield  (see  above, 
Vol.  III.  579,  note,  583,  note  2),  who 
was  a  person  of  some  importance  at 
this  period,  was  son  of  a  member 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Di- 
vines,  and  nephew  of  Bishop  Juxon. 
He  came  from  England  in  1G74,  and 
ßettled  at  Bristol.  In  1G93,  he  was 


Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Judge  of 
Probate  for  his  county.  In  1703,  he 
was  appointed  Judge  of  Admiralty, 
and  held  the  office  through  the  whole 
of  Dudley’s  administration.  Dudley, 
when  he  came  over  as  Governor,  found 
him  in  office  as  a  Counsellor,  but  they 
soon  feil  out,  and  the  breach  was 
never  reconciled.  (Whitmore,  Andros 
Tracts,  I.  3,4.)  In  England,  Byfield 
quarrelled  with  Dummer,  who  took 
Dudley’s  part,  though  between  him- 
self  and  the  Governor  there  was  still 
no  good  will.  (See  letters  of  Dummer 
to  Colman,  of  Jan.  15,  1714,  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Col.,  V.  197,  and  to  Tutor 
Flint,  of  March,  1715,  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Col.,  VI.  78.) 

2  Perhaps  Cooke  was  now  in  fail- 
ing  health.  He  died  October  31  of 
this  year. 

8  “  News  comes  that  Colonel  Bur¬ 
gess  is  to  be  our  Governor . 

This  news  will  damp  my  daughter  of 
Brookline  her  triumph.”  (Sewall’s 
Journal.)  Sewall’s  son  had  married 
a  daughter  of  Dudley,  and  the  young 
couple  did  not  agree  any  bettcr  than 
tlieir  parents. 
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1711. 


last  time,  Dudley  prorogued  the  Court,1  Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor  William  Tailer  met  them  as  chief  masis träte 

~  Accessionof 

in  the  absence  of  Colonel  Burgess,  who  still  loi-  Lieutenant- 
tered  in  England,  and  whose  appointment  he  an-  Taiier. 
nounced.  He  said  nothing  of  the  late  Governors  Nov'23' 
withdrawal.  Tailer,  a  connection  of  Stoughton  by  mar- 
riage,  and  one  of  his  heirs,  had  brought  over  his 
own  commission  as  successor  to  Povey  four  years 
before,  liaving  probably  owed  his  advancement  to  approved 
military  Service  at  the  capture  of  Port  Royal.2  1710 
Nicholson  in  person,3  and  the  Governor  by  letter,  Nov  20- 
had  introduced  him  favorably  in  England. 

Dudley  was  now  sixty-eight  years  old.  He  lived  five 
years  longer,  but  took  no  further  part  in  public 
business.  When  he  died,  he  was  commemorated 
by  the  Boston  newspaper,  as  “  a  singulär  honor  to 
his  country,  and  in  many  respects  the  glory  of  it ; 
early  its  darling,  always  its  Ornament,  and  in  his  age  its 
crown.”4  It  is  happy  for  bad  men  of  ability  that  injured 


Retirement 
and  death 
of  Dudley. 
1720. 
April  2. 


1  September  22,  Addington  being 
now  dead,  Secretary  Woodward  ar- 
rived,  and  produced  his  commission. 

2  “  June  18,  1711.  Ileard  that 
Colonel  Tayler  was  made  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  Dr.  Mather  said  ’twas 
impossible.”  (Sewall’s  Journal.) 

8  Letter  of  Tayler  to  Lord  Dart- 
mouth,  of  Feb.  27,  1710;  Letter  of 
Dudley  to  the  same,  of  Nov.  20, 
1711,  in  British  Colonial  Papers. 

4  “  Boston  News-Letter,”  of  April 
11,  1720.  —  This  is  what  would  bc 
called  in  our  day  the  testimony  of 
“the  press“  to  Dudley's  merit. 
More  precisely  stated,  it  is  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Scottish  adventurer, 
John  Campbell,  postmaster,  to  the 
official  friend  who  had  done  serving 
him,  and  whom  he  had  done  serv¬ 
ing  ;  and  it  evinced  a  more  generous 
gratitude  than  what  is  a  mere  sense 
of  benefits  expected.  —  What  is  more 


painful  than  this  is  to  see  how  Dud- 
ley’s  character  is  treated  by  so  good 
a  man  as  Dr.  Colman,  who,  as  far 
as  I  have  found,  preached  the  only 
funeral  sermon  on  the  Governor. 
Colman  might  feel  biassed  towards 
him,  by  reason  of  his  Services  to  the 
College,  to  which  Colman  was  so 
zealous  a  friend.  And  the  Attorney- 
General  (the  Governor’s  son)  had 
been  eighteen  years  a  member  of 
Colman’s  church  (Sermon,  Prsef.  iv.). 
But,  after  all,  he  is  so  far  from  com- 
mending  the  Governor  without  cau- 
tion,  that  the  most  unpleasant  feature 
of  the  composition  is  the  ill-disguised 
slyness  with  which  he  attempts  to 
compromise  between  his  desire  to 
please  and  his  sense  of  truth  (Ser¬ 
mon,  10,  32).  In  his  exhibition  of 
the  virtues  of  the  patriareh  Joseph 
he  abounds  in  flattering  insinuations, 
but  he  is  observably  reserved  about 
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communities  are  forgiving,  that  power  and  shining  quali- 
ties  confnse  the  moral  judginent,  and  that  apologists  are  so 
easily  cnlisted  from  among  the  interested  and  the  ignorant, 
the  good-natured,  the  reckleas,  and  the  insincere. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  words  on  the  character  of 
Dudley.  It  was  not  a  mystery,  nor  was  he  a  mouster  of 
turpitude.  There  is  no  necessity  to  regard  him  as  having 
been  destitute  of  all  moral  sense,  nor  even  to  set  down 
bis  religious  professions  as  merely  hypocritical  and  false. 
Many  a  transgressor  feels  the  presence  of  a  conscience 
which  lias  power  enough  to  rebuke  and  distress,  bnt  not 
enough  to  arrest  and  reform  him  ;  and  religious  conviction 
and  sensibility  have  been  often  known  to  exist  in  the 
absence  of  upright  conduct.  For  aught  man  can  know, 
this  man,  like  many  others  more  famous  and  many  less 
famous  than  he,  had  tampered  with  his  better  mind  tili 
the  distinctions  which  make  the  world’s  security  were 
obscured  to  his  own  view  ;  and  with  a  certain  sort  of 
sincerity  he  could  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil,  as  often  as 
only  evil  would  suit  his  domineering  aim.  At  all  events, 
he  had  no  purpose  to  be  true  and  useful.  He  meant  to 
get  power,  and  all  that  power  brings  with  it,  and  with  gay 
arrogance  placed  his  unimportant  seif  above  the  rights 
and  the  wclfare  of  the  community,  which  with  honest 
affection  had  empowered  him  to  do  it  grievous  harm, 

Mentally  and  morally,  Dudley  belonged  to  a  dass  of 
actors  who  again  and  again  have  strutted  their  liour  on 
the  busy  stage,  applauded  to  the  echo  by  the  throngs  who 
admire  cleverness  and  “  idolize  success.”  A  sordid  ambi- 
tion  does  not  begin  its  cai’eer  with  revelations  of  i-ts  char¬ 
acter.  It  makes  public  Services  its  earliest  stepping-stones. 
Public  good-will  in  free  States  is  the  card  essential  to  the 

malring  applications  of  them  to  that  sermons  are  a  grievous  snare  to  the 
other  Joseph  whom  the  occasion  sum-  historian,  tili  he  has  read  a  sufficient 
moned  him  to  commemorate,  thus  numher  of  them  to  be  reasonably 
offering  less  provocation  to  the  criti-  upou  his  guard. 
cism  of  a  disceruing  public.  Funeral 
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playing  of  the  game  of  self-advancement.  The  confidence 
and  gratitude  which  follow  good  behavior  in  early  life 
make  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  unscrupulous  aspirant  for 
place  and  fortune.  With  tliem  he  enlists  partisans  ;  makes 
adverse  judgment  distrust  itself,  and  utter  timid  protests ; 
buys  an  indulgent  silence  respecting  his  misdeeds,  or  a  re- 
luctant  and  forbearing  condemnation ;  defies  criticism  with 
insolent  boasts  of  injured  merit.  The  Greek  Themistocles 
earned  at  Salamis  the  power  to  treat  with  Persia  for  the 
sale  of  Greece.  The  Roman  Manlius,  if  from  his  youth 
he  meditated  treason,  could  not  have  done  a  better  thing 
for  his  object  than  by  repelling  the  Gauls  from  the  as- 
saulted  citadel.  Benedict  Arnold,  when  he  rendered 
brilliant  Service  to  his  country  at  Quebec  and  Saratoga, 
was  placing  himself  in  a  position  to  concert  his  country’s 
ruin  at  West  Point. 

Dudley  United  rieh  intellectual  attributes  with  a  grovel- 
ling  soul.  To  his  mean  nature  personal  aggrandizement 
was  the  prime  necessity.  Tie  liad  paid  one  price  for  it  by 
dutiful  behavior  in  his  early  years,  and  another  by  useful 
conduct  in  middle  life,  as  often  as  such  conduct  would  not 
thwart,  and  especially  as  often  as  it  would  further,  the  aims 
of  his  cupidity.  The  first  price  bought  him  the  popularity 
which  was  sure  to  prove  a  gainful  instrument :  the  second 
secured  the  toleration  which  would  permit  him  to  proceed 
with  less  obstruction  in  his  ulterior  schemes. 

From  his  early  awakening  to  the  consciousness  of  un- 
common  powers,  he  seems  to  have  considered  with  a  con- 
fident  disdain  what  an  unwise  part  his  father  had  chosen 
when  he  undertook  to  be  a  witness  and  a  sufferer  for 
liberty  and  right.  Though  he  never  knew  his  father,  who 
died  in  his  early  childhood,  he  had  heard  from  his  nursery- 
days  of  the  hardships  which  Christian  heroism  had  brought 
on  that  lofty-minded,  if  narrow-minded,  man ;  and  in  his 
own  bosom  he  found  nothing  that  promised  compensation 
for  the  sacrifices  of  such  a  career.  The  father’s  associates, 
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with  an  easy  faith,  assuming  the  son  to  be  tlie  heir  of 
ancestral  virtue,  loaded  him  with  tlieir  honorable  trusts ; 
and  wliile  the  bnsiness  of  the  hour  was  to  acquire  a  repu- 
tation  to  be  used  for  future  profit,  he  applied  himself  to  that 
acquisition  with  a  diligence  which  commanded  an  unsus- 
pecting  trust.  Wliile  he  was  rendering  hirnseif  eminently 
capable  of  effective  treachery,  the  British  court  had  been 
informing  itself  how  much  bis  treachery  woukl  be  worth. 
When  bis  power  to  wrong  and  distress  the  native  country 
which  had  confided  and  taken  pride  in  him  had  been  well 
ascertained,  he  had  no  reluctance  to  this  more  lucrative 
Service  ;  for  the  lust  of  gain  had  silenced  all  misgivings, 
and  by  Constitution  he  had  sufficient  courage  to  be  not 
only  without  scruples,  but  without  shame.  Thomas  Hutch¬ 
inson,  two  generations  later,  was  so  like  him  as  to  be  quite 
unconscious  of  the  condemnation  which  he  was  pronouncing 
when  he  said  of  Uudley  that  “  he  had  as  many  virtues  as 
can  consist  with  so  great  a  thirst  for  honor  and  power.” 

When  the  world  grows  wiser,  great  mental  faculties  and 
great  personal  achievements  will  less  dazzle  its  judgment, 
and  it  will  be  less  easily  deluded  to  regard  useful  acts  done 
for  an  aspirant’s  own  advantage  as  compensation  for  un- 
worthy  acts  done  as  soon  as  bis  own  advancement  demands 
a  sacrifice  of  his  honor  and  of  the  general  welfare.  It  will 
come  to  see  that  the  devotion  of  great  powers  to  base  uses 
is  only  worthy  of  scorn  and  loathing. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


In  New  Hampshire  Dudley  was  not  unwillingly  received 
as  Governor,  when  he  came  thither  soon  after  re-  _ 

Dudley 

turning  to  America  from  his  Service  in  the  British  in  New 
Parliament.1  In  that  Province  such  causes  for  1702. 
resentment  as  had  made  him  unwelcome  in  Mas-  JllIyl3‘ 
sachusetts  had  been  little  operative  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence,  and  had  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  lapse  of 
years.  In  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  he  commended  in 
warm  terms  the  liberality  of  the  Province,  “  which  lm 
bore  the  proportion  but  of  the  eleventh  part  to  Dec-19- 
Massachusetts,”  yet  had  voted  “  five  hundred  pounds  to 
begin  the  reform  of  their  fortification  ”  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Piscataqua,  and  had  granted  him  an  annual  salary,  for 
the  whole  period  of  his  Commission,  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds,2  which  he  said  was  as  much  as  they  could 


1  For  Dudley’s  Commission  for 
New  Hampshire'  see  N.  II.  Provin- 
cial  Papers,  II.  366  et  seq.  —  Partridge, 
in  a  letter  of  April  17,  1702,  informed 
the  Lords  of  Trade  that  the  Province 
was  grateful  for  the  appointment. 
(British  Colonial  Papers.)  —  Joseph 
Smith,  of  Ilampton,  a  pragmatical 
person  (N.  II.  Provineial  Papers,  II. 
207,  263,  265,  501),  was  a  friend  of 
Dudley,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  recommended  by  him  for  the 
post  of  Counsellor  of  the  Province. 
Sept.  22,  1701,  Smith  wrote  to  John 
Usher  in  London:  “  As  for  the  old 
lievolution  pillars  among  us,  they 
begin  to  shake  and  tremble  at  the 
news  of  Colonel  Dudley’s  coming 


Governor,  and  some  of  our  little 
justices,  I  hear,  with  eyes  lifted  up, 
cry,  ‘  Poor  New  England  hath  seen 
its  best  days;  now,  now  Popery  will 
be  brought  into  this  land  of  upright- 
ness;’  and  yet  we  shall  find  these 
Shimeis  with  a  dog’s  heart  will  be 
the  first  that  congratulate  his  happy 
arrival.”  (British  Colonial  Papers.) 

2  Sept.  3,  1703,  a  letter  from  the 
Queen,  of  the  preceding  April  20, 
was  read  to  the  Assembly,  in  which 
her  Majesty,  deelaring  that  “  several 
inconveniences  have  arisen  to  our 
government  in  the  Plantations  by 
gifts,  presents,  and  temporary  sal- 
aries  made  or  assigned  to  our  Gover¬ 
nors  by  the  General  Assemblics,” 
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afford,  and  as  much  for  tliem  as  ten  times  the  amount 
would  be  for  Massachusetts.1  In  otlier  respects  tliey  sat- 
isfied  him  less,  as  he  informed  the  Lords  of  Trade  with 
much  explicitness.  The  courts  disappointed  him  by  not 

1704.  condemning  goods  seized  for  alleged  violation  of 
Feb. n.  f.|le  Navigation  Laws.  “So  it  is,  my  Lords,  that 
the  judges  are  ignorant  and  the  juries  stubborn,  that  it  is 
a  very  hard  tliing  to  abtain  their  just  Service  to  the  crown, 
all  which  will  be  prevented  if  your  Lordships  please  to  let 
me  have  a  judge  of  Admiralty  settled  liere.”2 

Next  to  the  exposure  to  inroads  from  the  Erench  and 
Indian  enemy,  already  described,  the  main  subject 
samuei^  of  concern  to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  was 
lands t0  ^he  Pen(iing  controversy  for  their  lands  with  Allen, 
the  assign  of  John  Mason.  It  was  now  about  to 
be  brought  to  an  issue.  Dudley  was  not  unfavorable  to 
the  claim  of  the  settlers ;  and  the  liberality  of  the  Assem- 
bly,  at  the  same  time  that  it  reciprocated  his  good-will, 
bespoke  his  future  favor. 

Aliens  son-in-law,  Usher,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  re- 
appointment  to  be  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New 
Governor  Hampshire,  notwithstanding  the  Opposition  of  the 
agent  of  that  Province  ; 3  and  Partridge  withdrew 
from  public  affairs  to  attend  to  the  increase  of  his  fortune 


signified  her  ‘  ‘  expectation  that,  in 
regard  of  our  receiving  our  good 
subjects  of  that  Province  [New 
Hampshire]  under  our  immediate 
protection  and  government,  they  do 
forthwith  settle  a  constant  and  fixed 
allowance  on  our  Governor  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  of  our  said  Province 
for  the  time  being,  and  that  the  same 
he  done  without  liinitation  of  time.” 
(N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  III.  251.) 
Accordingly  the  vote  above  referred 
to  was  passed  October  6.  (Ibid.,  200; 
comp.  305,  308.) 

1  Dudley’s  letter,  in  British  Colo¬ 
nial  Papers. 


J  Ibid. 

8  Ilis  commission,  dated  June  10, 
1703,  is  in  N.  II.  Provincial  Papers, 
II.  406.  —  In  April,  1703,  William 
Vaughan,  the  agent,  presented  to  the 
Lords  of  Trade  a  memorial  against 
the  appointment  of  Usher.  “  Mr. 
Usher,”  he  said,  “  hath  got  himself 
universally  hated  in  the  Province  by 
managing  a  suit  against  the  interest 
of  all  the  people  of  the  whole  Prov¬ 
ince.”  Ile  asserted  that  Usher  had 
imprcssed  members  of  the  Assembly, 
and  sent  them  to  do  garrison  duty. 
(British  Colonial  Papers.) 
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at  Newbury,  where,  after  some  years,  he  died.1  Partridge 
had  written  to  thank  the  Lords  for  appointing  im 
Dudley  to  be  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  AprU17, 
Dudley  had  expressed  himself  to  the  same  author-  1703. 
ity  in  terms  of  commendation  of  his  subordinate  in  Aug,5‘ 
office  ;  2  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  declared  him-  1704. 
seif  pleased  with  the  reappointment  of  Usher,  and  Feb-29- 
rendered  to  him  a  Service  which,  as  the  parties  then  stood, 
was  more  material,  by  pronouncing  a  claim  which 
he  was  urging  on  Massachusetts  for  a  sum  due  in 
the  settlement  of  his  accounts,  as  former  Treasurer  of  that 
Province,  to  be  “  very  plain  and  just.”3  Usher  did  his 
duty  not  ill  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  war ;  but  his 
antagonistic  position  in  the  controversy  about  the  lands 
was  fatal  to  his  good  standing  with  the  Assembly,  and 
they  would  do  no  more  for  him  than  to  pay  the  rent  of 
two  rooms  for  his  official  residence  when  he  came  to  New 
Hampshire,  and  provide  penuriously  for  the  cost  of  his 
journeys  to  and  from  Boston,  where  for  the  most  part  he 
continued  to  reside.4 

Before  the  Queen’s  Privy  Council,  to  which  he  had 
appealed,  Allen  failed  to  make  out  his  case,  for  Avant  of 
being  prepared  to  show  that  Mason,  Avhose  rights  he  repre- 
sented  as  assign,  had  ever  been  in  legal  possession  of  the 
lands  in  dispute.  The  Council  referred  him  back  to  the 
courts  of  New  Hampshire,  where  accordingly,  as  atlon 
a  test  question,  he  presented  his  claim  by  a  writ  of  Aiien-s 
of  ejectment  against  Richard  Waldron,  for  lands  t  aim 
held  by  the  latter  in  the  town  of  Exeter.  The  people 

1  He  went  to  England  meanwhile.  Dudley  to  the  Lords,  in  British  Co- 
(N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  II.  408,  lonial  Papers.) 

where  his  narae  is  on  the  memorial  3  Letters  in  British  Colonial  Pa- 
against  Dudley.  See  above,  303.)  pers. 

2  “  Ile  [Partridge]  is  very  sincere  4  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  II.  410, 
and  industrious,  in  my  Observation,  441,459.  —  “  I  must  say  the  provision 
in  every  thing  that  imports  her  Maj-  made  tor  my  lodging  worse  than  my 

esty’s  Service,  since  my  arrival,  how-  negro  servants’,  both  as  to  room  and 

ever  it  was  before.”  (Letter  of  lodging.”  (Ibid.,  589.) 
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raised  no  question  with  Allen  as  to  the  property  of  lands 
lying  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  townships.  But  this 
concession  would  not  satisfy  liim  ;  he  coveted  the  towns 
whicli  they  had  labored  and  suffered  in  cultivating  and 
defending  for  two-thirds  of  a  Century.  Dudley  kad  Orders 
to  demand  from  tke  jury  a  special  Verdict  on  some  points, 
to  tke  end  of  facilitating  an  appeal  to  tke  Privy  Council, 
if  tke  verdict  skould  be  against  the  claimant.  But,  when 
the  Governor  was  expected  at  the  trial,  he  was  detained 
(not  unwillingly,  it  was  thought),  first  by  an  alarm  of  an 
Indian  inroad,  and  then  by  illness.1  The  jury  decided 
against  Allen,  and  gave  no  special  verdict.  To  avoid 
another  troublesome  appeal,  the  Assembly  pro- 
posed  a  compromise.  They  offered  to  Allen  that 
they  would  relinquish  all  pretension  to  any  lands  except 
such  as  were  included  in  their  four  towns,  and  in  New¬ 
castle  and  Kingston,  which  were  in  progress  of  settlement ; 
and  that  they  would  set  off  to  him  five  thousand  acres 
within  those  six  districts  in  consideration  of  a  quitclaim 
to  be  given  by  him  of  the  rest,  and  pay  him  two  thousand 
pounds  “  current  money  of  New  England  ”  in  two  yearly 
instalments.2 

He  died  before  this  agreement,  so  advantageous 

May  5.  °  ö 

for  him,  could  be  concluded,3  and  the  controversy 
was  inherited  by  bis  son,  who  received  permission  from 


1  “  Colonel  Dudley  went  so  far  as 
Newbury,  where,  being  seized  with  a 
violent  fit  of  the  gravel,  did  not  pro- 
ceed  further.”  (Short  Narrative, 
&c.) 

2  N.  II.  Provincial  Papers,  III. 
274-276. 

3  Allen  died  the  day  after  Dudley 
communicated  the  proposal  to  him; 
“  and  so  the  appeal  and  trial  and 
compromise  all  ended.”  (Dudley  to 
the  Lords  of  Trade,  July  25,  1705, 
in  British  Colonial  Papers.)  —  The 
transactions  relating  to  Allen’s  claim, 
from  the  alleged  grant  to  John  Mason 


by  the  Council  of  Plymouth  to  the 
death  of  Thomas  Allen,  son  of 
Samuel,  in  1715,  are  related  in  a 
pamphlet,  published  in  Boston  in 
1728,  entitled  “  A  Short  Narrative 
of  the  Claim,  Title,  and  Right  of  the 
Ileirs  of  the  Ilon.  Samuel  Allen,  to 
the  Province  of  New  Hampshire  in 
New  England,  transmitted  from  a 
gentlewoman  in  London  to  her  friend 
in  New  England.”  The  writer  ex- 
presses  the  hope  (p.  1)  that  “  the 
heir,  in  a  little  time,  will  be  of  age, 
and  capable  to  prosecute  bis  right.” 
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the  Queen  in  Council  to  have  a  new  trial,  with  the  same 
instruction  to  the  jury  for  a  special  verdict  as  had  ^ 
been  disregarded  the  year  befove.  At  the  trial  the 
counsel  for  Allen  rested  his  case  on  tlie  alleged  grants  of 
the  Council  for  New  England  to  John  Mason,  whose  rights, 
such  as  they  were,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  to  have 
descended  to  their  dient;  and  they  produced  depositions 
given  twenty  years  before  by  several  persons,  then  aged,  to 
the  effect  that  Mason  had  taken  actual  possession.  The 
material  points  of  the  argument  on  Waldron’s  part  were 
that  the  Council  for  New  England  never  made  a  legally 
valid  grant  to  John  Mason  of  the  lands  in  question,  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  Waldron’s  family  had  been  settled 
seventy  years  on  those  lands  with  a  title  derived  ic2g 
from  four  Indian  chiefs,  whose  formal  deed  of  con- 
veyance  to  the  minister  Wheelwright  and  others  was  pro- 
duced  in  court.  The  jury  returned  a  general  verdict  in 
Waldron’s  favor.  They  refused  a  special  verdict,  declaring 
that  the  occasion  for  it  arose  only  when  there  was  doubt  as 
to  law  or  fact,  and  that  they  had  no  doubt  in  respect  to 
either.  Before  Allen’s  appeal  to  the  Queen  in  ^ 
Council  was  brought  to  any  issue,  his  son  and 
heir  also  died.  The  son’s  heirs  were  minors,  and  the  claim 
was  not  renewed  in  their  behalf ;  and  so  a  quarrel  which 
had  subsisted  since  the  foundation  of  the  Province  seemed 
to  be  at  an  end.  The  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
alleged  Indian  deed  to  Wheelwright  has  been  largely  dis- 
cussed  by  modern  antiquaries.  That  it  was  a  forgery,  must 
be  now  pronounced  to  be  past  disputed  At  the  time  Forged 

1  .  .  Indian 

of  the  trial  Usher  denounced  it  as  such,  chargmg  d(jed. 

1  The  character  of  this  deed  learned  argument  may  now  be  con- 
escaped  the  sharp  discernment  of  fidently  said  to  leave  no  room  for 
Dr.  Belknap.  (Ilistory,  I.  164.)  doubt.  (Winthrop’s  History,  edit. 
Mr.  James  Savage,  the  distinguished  Savage,  I.  486  et  seq .)  A  full  account 
editor  of  Wiuthrop’s  Journal,  de-  of  the  trial  is  in  N.  II.  Provincial 
tected  the  fraud,  and  his  acute  and  Papers,  H.  514-562. 
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the  act  upon  Richard  Waldron.1  He  argued,  as  has  been 
done  recently,  that  Englishmen  whose  names  are  on  the 
instrument  as  grantees  and  ivitnesses  were  not  in  America 
so  early.  * 

The  friendship  between  Usher  and  the  Governor  was 
not  lasting.  Usher,  who  came  to  the  government 
the  year  after  his  superior,  professed  to  find  that 
had  not  been  devoted  enough  to  the  sovereign. 
“  It  is  high  time,”  he  wrote  to  the  Lords,  “  to  have 
a  Governor  who  will  assert  her  Majesty’s  prerog- 
ative,  and  curb  the  anti-monarchial  principles.” 
And  he  added  that  of  the  subordinate  officers 
commissioned  by  Bellomont,  and  still  employed  by  Dud- 
ley,  “  many  ivere  disaffected  to  crown  government.”2  The 
truth  ivas  that  Dudley  befriended  the  local  party  with 
which  in  the  late  administration  Usher  had  been  at  feud, 
and  that  he  did  not  mean  to  be  incommoded  by  interfer- 
ence  on  the  part  of  his  lieutenant.  Usher  undertook  to 
restore  Jefferys,  who  had  been  removed  from  the 


1703. 
Oct.  22. 

Dudley 

Quarrel 
between 
Dudley  and 
Usher. 

Dec.  30. 


December. 


post  of  Secretary  by  his  predecessor.  He  com- 
plained  that  Waldron  and  Partridge  had  “  misapplied  the 
public  money,”  and  that  Dudley  wrongfully  continued 
Hincks  as  commander  of  the  fort,  one  reason  for  this 
favoritism  being  that  “  Hincks  is  a  Churchman.”  “  I 
must  say  Partridge'  and  Waldron  governs ;  nothing  to  be 
done  but  what  they  are  for.” 3 

The  Lieutenant-Governor’s  dissatisfaction  cast  off  all  re- 
serve  as  time  passed  on.  “  The  country,”  he  wrote 
to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  “  is  universally  against 


1704. 
Jan.  19. 


1  “  On  hearing  Mr.  Allen’s  case,  of  Usher  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  in 
Waldron  produced  a  preten ded  deed  British  Colonial  Papers;  comp.  Hist. 

to  one  Wheelwright . Upon  Mag.  for  1857,  57.) 

inquiry,  Mr.  Wheelwright  came  into  3  British  Colonial  Papers, 
the  country  many  years  after  date  of  8  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  II. 
saiddeed.  Waldron,  being producer,  395-399;  Letters  in  British  Colonial 
judged  to  be  the  author.”  (Letter  Papers. 
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him  [Dudley],  and  he  does  not  find  one  that  gives  liim 
a  good  word ;  if  we  have  not  a  change  by  having  a  new 


Governor,  we  shall  in  a  short  time  be  ruined . We 

■want  a  good  s'oldier  to  manage  the  war . Nothing 


like  a  viceroy  over  all.”  It  is  not  likely  that  Dudley  was 
acquainted  with  these  letters,  but  the  breach  went  on  widen- 
ing.  Usher  wrote  to  the  Lords,  “  His  Excellency  1709> 
is  pleased  to  teil  me,  when  I  go  into  the  Province  Aug-5- 
I  put  all  in  a  flame.”  Dudley,  on  his  part,  informed  them, 
“  Mr.  Usher  has  been  very  unfortunate  in  putting 
himself  into  Mr.  Allen’s  afFair,  the  delay  of  wliich 
has  made  him  poor  and  angry,  and  particularly  with  Mr. 
Waldron.”  In  a  letter  to  Dudley,  Waldron  calls  Usher 
“  an  envious,  malicious  liar.”  Dudley  encloses  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  acquaints  him  that  though  Wal- 
dron’s  language  is  “  too  harsh,”  the  Statement  which  it 
clothes  “  is  true.”  1 

Dudley  ordered  by  letter  that  Waldron  should  be  re- 
ceived  into  the  Council,  over  which,  in  the  Governor’s 
absence,  Usher  was  presiding.  Usher  asked  the  Secretary 
whether  he  had  received  the  warrant  with  the  1710. 
royal  sign-manual  appointing  Waldron,  and  being  Nov-21- 
informed  that  it  had  not  come  he  refused  to  allow  Waldron 
to  be  sworn,  who,  on  his  part,  “  said  he  should  not  take 
notice,  but  wait  the  Governor’s  instructions,”  and  then 
“  parted  sourly  with  his  hat  on.”  “  When  at  any  time,” 
so  Usher  wrote,  “  I  come  into  the  Council,  if  Waldron  is 
there  before  me,  with  disdain  has  his  back  some  time  to 
me,  and  at  a  distance  says,  ‘  Your  servant,’  with  insulting 
deportment,  affronts  many  and  great,  with  disrespect  to 
the  Queen’s  commission.”  Such  were  the  official  ameni- 
ties  of  that  place  and  time.2 


1  Letters  in  British  Colonial  Pa¬ 
pers. 

2  “Robert  Ellott,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  memhers  of  her  Majesty’s  Coun¬ 


cil,  exhibited  a  complaint  against 
Major  Shadrach  Walton,  for  abusing 
him,  and  calling  him  a  knave,  and 
threatening  him,  &c.,  as  upon  file. 
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“  An  account  of  the  circumstances  and  state  of.  New 
condition  Hampshire,”  drawn  up  by  George  Yaughan,  who 
ofNew  had  succeeded  his  father  as  agent  of  the  Province 

Hampshire.  .  _  .  _  .  .  . 

1708.  m  England,  represents  it  as  contaming  “  six  towns  ; 
Jul>  c'  viz.,  Portsmouth,  Dover,  Exeter,  Hampton,  New¬ 
castle,  and  Kingstown,  —  the  two  last  very  small  and  ex- 
traordinary  poor ;  drove  to  great  straits  by  reason  of  the 

war, . there  not  being  a  thousand  men  in  the  whole 

government.”  Dudley  wrote  to  the  Lords,  “  I  account 
1709  New  Hampshire  is  in  value  of  men,  towns,  and 
March i.  acres  0f  improvement  just  a  tenth  part  of  the 
Massachusetts,  and  I  believe  I  do  not  misreckon  to  a  hun- 
dredth  part,  their  trade  excepted,  which  will  not  make 
much  more  than  the  thirtieth  part  of  Boston  and  depend- 
encies.”  “  Our  poverty  is  such,”  the  Bepresentatives  re- 
plied  to  the  Governors  application  for  aid  to  the 
expedition  against  Canada,  “  that  one-third  of  the 
inhabitants  have  not  bread  to  eat,  nor  wherewithal  to 
procure  it,  there  being  a  seventeen  hundred  pound  tax 
forthwith  to  be  paid,  which  we  fear  will  be  very  hard  and 
difficult  for  the  poor  people.”  1 


Major  Walton  appeared  and  acknowl- 
edged  before  this  Board  that  he  did 
call  Robert  Ellott,  Esq.,  knave,  and 
that  he  did  say  if  Mr.  Ellott  took 
those  persons’  parts,  which  the  said 
Walton  called  rogucs  and  rascals, 
and  said  he  would  cut  their  ears  and 
split  their  noses,  he  would  do  the 
same  to  him,  the  said  Ellott ;  and, 
further,  the  said  Walton  did  declare 
that  he  was  sorry  that  he  should  use 
such  language  to  Mr.  Ellott ;  upon 
which  Mr.  Ellott  declared  himself 
satisfied  for  the  abuse  used  to  his 
person.”  The  Council  cautioned 
Walton  against  such  intemperance  in 
future,  and  discharged  him  on  the 
payment  of  a  fine  of  £2  lös.  ßd. 
(Record  of  the  Council  of  New 
Hampshire,  for  June  20,  1707,  in 


N.  II.  Provincial  Papers,  II.  508, 
509;  comp.  Journal  of  the  Ilouse,  in 
Ibid.,  IV.  433.)  * 

1  N.  II.  Provincial  Papers,  III. 
386.  —  “One  half  of  our  men  are 
employed  against  the  daily  insults  of 
a  barbarous  enemy,  which  renders  us 
very  poor  and  feeble.”  (Address  to 
the  Queen,  Oct.  30,  1711,  in  Ibid., 
507.)  —  In  such  a  state  of  things  it 
is  very  noticeable  that  the  Province 
turned  its  attention  to  a  quite  differ¬ 
ent  interest,  and  made  as  a  Province 
its  first  provision  for  free  schools. 
A  “Latin  School”  was  established 
in  Portsmouth.  The  master,  to  “  be 
appointed  by  his  Excellency,  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  settled  minister  of  the  town,” 
was  to  “  be  paid  after  the  rate  of  fifty 
pounds  per  annum,  besides  what  the 
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At  tlie  time  of  Dudley’s  special  straits,  the  government 
of  New  Hampshire  sustained  liim  by  addressing  1706 
the  Queen  with  earnest  representations  in  his  J^25- 
behalf.1  Similar  representations  were  made  after  oct.22. 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  but  without  effect.2  Usher 
obtained  no  more  favor  with  the  new  home  government. 
William  Vaughan  and  five  other  Counsellors  wrote  1715. 
to  George  Vaughan,  still  agent  in  London,  “  We  March18- 
pray  Lieutenant-Governor  Usher  may  have  his  quietus, 
which  he  said  he  had  often  written  to  England  for.  He 
complains  his  office  is  a  bürden  to  him,  and  the  Retiroment 
people  think  it  is  a  bürden  to  them,  and  so  ’t  is  a  ofUsher- 
pity  but  both  were  eased.”3  Usher  was  displaced,  and 
George  Vauarhan  was  made  Lieutenant-Governor.  Usher 

O  O 

withdrew  to  his  stately  home  at  Medford,  in  Mas-  1726, 
sachusetts,  where  he  died  when  nearly  eighty  Sept-25- 
years  old. 

The  commission  of  Dudley  empowered  him  to  command 
the  militia  of  Rhode  Island ;  but  that  chaotic  community 
did  not  afford  a  hopeful  sphere  for  the  application 
of  his  arbitrary  principles.  Soon  after  his  return  Dud]eyt0 
from  his  early  visit  to  the  eastern  country,  he  went 
to  Newport,  attended  from  Boston  by  several  mem-  «02. 
bers  of  his  Council  and  others,  and  in  form  pre- 
sented  his  claim  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Rhode 


eelcctraen  of  Portsmouth  shall  orcler 
to  be  paid  by  each  of  tbeir  inhabi- 
tants  that  sends  his  child  to  learn 
Latin.”  Portsmouth  was  to  pay 
twenty-eight  pounds  of  this  salary, 
Hampton  eight,  Exeter  and  Dover 
each  six,  and  Newcastle  two. 
(Ibid.,  364,  365;  comp.  570.)  While 
New  Hampshire  belonged  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  there  was,  under  the  law  of 
that  Colony,  a  free  school  in  Dover, 


at  least  as  early  as  1658.  (Ibid. ,  I. 
312.) 

1  N.  II.  Provincial  Papers,  III. 
328,  350.  On  the  latter  occasion  he 
was  also  extolled  in  an  Address  from 
the  six  ministers  (Ibid.,  351),  and 
from  numerous  civil  and  military 
officers  and  others.  (Ibid.,  839.) 

2  Ibid.,  576;  comp.  547. 

8  British  Colonial  Papers. 

23 


vor,,  iv. 
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Sept.  5. 


Island.  They  referred  him  to  the  grant  of  the  control 
over  its  militia  made  to  the  Colony  in  the  charter 
Sept4‘  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  said  they  could 
take  no  step  in  compliance  with  his  demand,  except  under 
authority  from  the  General  Assembly,  which  would  not  be 
in  session  tili  the  next  month.  Dudley  ordered  the  major 
of  “tlie  Island  regiment”  to  parade  his  command  on  the 
following  day.  The  major  excused  himself,  say- 
ing  he  was  sworn  to  serve  the  colonial  government ; 
and  nothing  conld  be  done  in  that  way.  In  the  Narra- 
gansett  country,  to  which  Dudley  passed  on,  he 
Sept  7  succeeded  better.  The  militia  officer  there  in 
command  made  no  trouble.  “The  whole  body  of  the, 
soldiers  in  arms  ”  took  the  oath  which  the  Governor  pro- 
posed ;  and,  having  “  treated  the  soldiers  as  the  time  and 
place  would  allow,”  he  went  home.  The  Governor  and 
Council  of  Rhode  Island  came  to  the  Narragansett  country, 
and  there  “  used  all  metliods  to  bring  back  the  people  to 
confusion.”  The  General  Assembly,  meeting  soon 
after,  voted  to  send  an  agent  with  an  Address  to 
the  Queen  on  the  important  subject  in  dispute.1 

Another  matter  of  scarcely  less  interest  was  Dudley’s 
claim,  justified  by  a  similar  Order  in  his  commission,  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  in  Rhode  Island  as  Vice-Admiral. 
The  Governor  of  that  Colony  had  issued  commissions  to 
armed  vessels.  Dudley  held  that  Cranston  had  no  author¬ 
ity  for  so  doing,  and  that  such  commissions  were  void. 
Nathaniel  Byfield,  Judge  of  Admiral ty,  refused  on  this 
ms.  ground  to  condemn  a  French  prize  brought  in  by 
June-  a  Rhode  Island  privateer,  and  thereby  gave  such 
offence  that,  when  he  adjourned  his  court  in  Newport,  he 
“  was  hooted  down  the  Street,  without  any  notice  being 
taken  by  any  in  the  government.” 2 


Sept.  17. 


1  ß.  I.  Rec.,  III.  458-463. 
a  Ibid.,  539;  comp.  508-510,  536-538,  540. 
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Reporting  these  transactions  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Dud- 
ley  wrote  that,  when  he  published  his  instructions 
in  Rhode  Island,  “  the  Quäkers  raged  indecently,  ^iolof 
saying  that  they  were  ensnared  and  injured.”  He  thatCo1- 
“  could  obtain  nothing  of  them  but  stubborn  re-  no2. 
fusal,  saying  they  would  lose  all  at  once,  and  not  Sep ’t- 17 ' 
by  pieces.”  “  I  do  my  duty,”  he  said,  “  to  acquaint  your 
Lordships  that  the  government  of  Rhode  Island,  in  the 
present  hands,  is  a  scandal  to  her  Majesty’s  government. 
It  is  a  very  good  Settlement,  with  about  two  thousand 
armed  men  in  it,  and  no  man  in  the  government  of  any 
estate  or  education,  though  in  the  Province  there  be  men 
of  very  good  estates,  ability,  and  loyalty ;  but  the  Quäkers 
will  by  no  means  admit  them  to  any  trust,  nor  would  they 
now  accept  it,  in  hopes  of  a  dissolution  of  that  misrule, 
and  that  they  may  be  brought  under  her  Majesty’s  imme- 
diate  government  in  all  things,  which  the  major  part  by 
much  of  the  whole  people  would  pray  for,  but  dare  not, 
for  fear  of  the  oppression  and  affront  of  the  Quäkers’  part 
making  a  noise  of  their  charter.”  In  his  passion-  1703 
ate  disgust  against  the  Colony,  he  called  it  “  a  per-  May  10- 
fect  receptacle  of  rogues  and  pirates.”  He  complained 
that  not  only  would  the  Rhode-Islanders,  with 

X)ec, 

Massachusetts  between  them  and  harm,  contribute 
neither  men  nor  money  to  the  war,  but  that  they  harbored 
and  hid  deserters  from  the  camps.  “  While  I  am  here  [in 
Massachusetts]  at  twenty-two  hundred  pounds  per  month 
Charge,  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  hath  not  had  a  tax  of 
one  penny  in  the  pound  this  seven  years,  which  makes  her 
Majesty’s  subjects  of  this  Province  very  uneasy  under  their 
Charge  and  Service  in  the  Held,  while  other  of  her  Majesty’s 
subjects  sleep  in  security,  and  smile  at  our  losses  and  Charge, 
which  are  an  equal  Service  to  themselves.”  1 

1  British  Colonial  Papers. — Dud-  land”  than  Cotton  Mather  pleased 
ley  held  even  a  more  unfavorable  himself  with  expressing  at  leugth. 
opinionof  “theGerizzimofNewEng-  .(Magnalia,  YII.  20.) 
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The  Board  of  Trade,  under  instructions  from  tlie  Privy 
Council,  drew  up  charges,  partly  founded  upon 
ag;üMtthe  these  complaints,  and  sent  them  to  Dudley,  who 
coiony  in  caused  them  to  be  served  upon  the  authorities  of 

England.  .  . 

1705.  Rhode  Island,  and  proceeded  to  turnish  to  the 
Nü'-2'  Board  a  large  mass  of  proof  in  support  of  the 
several  specifications.1  The  Board  repeated  and  adopted 
1706  bis  representations  in  a  Memorial  to  the  Queen.2 
jan.  10.  Same  time  they  both  made  similar  com¬ 

plaints  against  the  Uolony  of  Connecticut,  and  reported 
the  contumacy  of  Massachusetts  in  refusing  to  rebuild  the 
fort  at  Pemaquid,  to  contribute  towards  the  erection  of  a 
fort  at  Piscataqua,  and  to  settle  salaries  on  the  Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Judges.  And  the  Attorney- 
General  and  Solicitor-General  advised  the  Queen  that  in 
such  a  state  of  things  as  then  appeared  to  exist  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  and  Bhode  Island,  or,  as  they  phrased  it,  “  upon  an 


extraordinary  exigency,  happening  through  the  default  or 
neglect  of  a  proprietor,  or  of  those  appointed  by  him,  or 
their  inability  to  protect  or  defend  the  Province  under 
their  government,  and  for  the  protection  and  preservation 
thereof,”  it  was  lawful  for  the  Queen  to  “  constitute  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  such  Province  or  Coiony.” 3  But  matters  of  more 
importance  claimed  the  attention  of  the  home  government, 
and  nothing  of  the  kind  proposed  was  undertaken. 

The  question  so  long  and  pugnaciously  contested  be- 
tween  Bhode  Island  and  Connecticut  about  their 

Boundaries 

ofthe  boundary  was  brought  at  last,  as  was  thought,  to 
Col°i703.  a  settlement  —  as  if  of  little  importance  to  the 
Mayl2‘  stronger  party  —  by  an  agreement  between  com- 
missioners  appointed  by  those  Colonies  respectively.  The 
construction  of  the  Charters  always  maintained  by  Ilhode 
Island  was  now  assented  to,  so  as  that  the  line  should  run 
northerly  from  the  Sound  along  “  the  middle  channel  of 


1  R.  I.  ßec.,  HI.  543,  544. 

2  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 


3  R.  I.  ßec.,  IV.  12-16. 
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Pawcatuck  River,  alias  Narragansett  River,”  leaving  the 
town  of  Westerly,  and  all  east  of  it,  on  tke  Rhode  Island 
side.1 

The  northern  boundary  also  now  came  under  debate. 
Dudley  gave  notice  to  the  government  of  Rhode  1T07. 
Island  that  questions  of  title  to  land  had  arisen  Feb-25- 
between  citizens  respectively  of  Mendon  in  Massachusetts, 
and  Providence  in  Rhode  Island,  making  it  desirable  “  to 
renew  the  ancient  line  of  their  Province,  settled  sixty-four 
years  since.”  As  Connecticut  was  equally  concerned  with 
Rhode  Island  in  the  Southern  line  of  Massachusetts,  com- 
missioners  appointed  by  Rhode  Island  were  instructed  to 
communicate  with  the  government  of  the  other  Colony, 
“  that  they  likewise  may  come,  if  they  please,  and  see  the 
departure,  so  that  they  may  have  no  wrong,  as  well  as  us.” 
Several  committees  were  subsequently  appointed  to  make 
this  settlement,  but  for  the  present  their  negotiations 
“  proved  to  no  effect.”  2 

In  answer  to  a  requisition  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  passed  a  law 
for  taking  a  census  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  ^em-°n 
found  that  the  total  number  was  seven  thousand  plo^8ent8. 


one  hundred  and  eighty-one,  of  whom  one  thou-  ArrU- 

°  August. 

sand  and  fifteen  were  freemen,  and  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty-two  were  enrolled  in  the  militia.3 
There  were  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  servants,  of  whom 
four  hundred  and  twenty-six  were  blacks,  twenty  or  thirty 
being  brought  every  year  from  Barbadoes,  but  none  directly 
from  the  coast  of  Africa.4  There  were  nine  towns,  in  which 


1  R.  I.  Rec.,  m.  474,  480  ;  IV. 
175. 

2  Ibid.,  m.  302,  528,  529;  IV.  4, 
63,  83,  85,  94,  110;  Arnold,  Ilistory, 
H.  26,  27. 

3  R.  I.  Rec.,  IV.  32,  45. 

4  Ibid.,  IV.  53-60.  —  Governor 
Cranston  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
(Dec.  5,  1708) :  “  We  have  never  had 
any  vessels  from  the  coast  of  Africa 


to  this  Colony . The  whole 

and  only  supply  of  negroes  to  this 
Colony  is  from  the  island  of  Bar¬ 
badoes,  from  whence  is  imported, 
one  year  with  another,  betwixt  twenty 
and  thirty,  and,  if  those  arrive  well 
and  sound,  the  general  price  is  from 
£30  to  £40  per  head.”  One  vessel, 
in  May,  1696,  had  brought  forty- 
seven  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
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it  is  observable  that  Newport,  with  twenty-two  hundred  and 
three  inhabitants,  had  but  a  hundred  and  ninety  freemen ; 
Providence,  two  hundred  and  forty-one  freemen,  with  four- 
teen  hundred  and  forty-six  inhabitants  ;  and  Kingston,  two 
hundred  freemen,  Avith  just  six  times  as  many  people. 
Of  shipping,  there  Avere  tAvo  brigantines  and  twenty-seA'en 
sloops,  navigated  by  a  hundred  and  forty  seamen.  They 
carried  on  a  commerce  Avith  the  other  Anglo-American 
Colonies,  Avith  Madeira  and  Fayal,  the  West  India  Islands, 
and  the  Spanish  Main.  They  Avere  freighted  Avith  horses, 
lumber,  and  provisions,  and  some  candles  and  iron,  and 
brought  back  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  cotton,  ginger,  indigo, 
rice,  English  manufactured  goods  of  aa’ooI  and  linen,  peltry, 
wheat,  tar,  pitch,  resin,  turpentine,  Avines,  and  some  “  pieces 
of  eight,”  or  Spanish  dollars.  In  eight  years  there  had 
been  built  in  the  Colony  tAvo  ships,  eleA’en  brigan- 

1698-1708.  .  ’  1  ° 

tmes,  and  eighty-iour  sloops,  but  ot  these  all  but 
Iavo  brigantines  and  tAventy-seven  sloops  had  been  sold 
abroad.1 

The  Board  of  Trade  Avere  dissatisfied  Avith  the  condition 
of  this  commerce.  They  sent  a  circular  letter  to  Ithode 
1708<  Island  and  other  Colonies,  complaining  that  pro- 
Juiys-  hibited  articles,  “  such  as  rice  and  molasses,  are 
produced  and  made  in  the  said  plantations,  and  carried  to 
di\rers  foreign  markets  in  Europe,  Avithout  being  first 


and  three  vessels  had  sailed  from  New¬ 
port  for  the  Slave  Coast  in  1700,  but 
they  had  disposed  of  their  return  car- 
goes  at  Barbadoes.  The  Board  had 
informed  him  that  they  desired  the 
slave-trade  to  “  be  carried  on  to  the 
greatest  advantage,”  as  “  so  benefi- 
cial  to  the  Kingdom.”  He  replied 
that  he  could  afford  “  but  small  en- 
couragement  for  that  trade  to  this 
Colony,  since,  by  the  best  computa- 
tion  we  can  make,  there  would  not  be 
disposed  in  this  Colony  above  twenty 
or  thirty  at  the  most,  annually,  the 
reasons  of  which  are  chiefly  to  be  at- 
tributed  to  the  general  dislike  our 


planters  have  for  them,  by  reason  of 
their  turbulent  and  unruly  tempers.  ” 
—  Some  Indian  prisonei's,  taken  in 
the  war,  having  been  brought  into  the 
Colony,  “on  pretence  of  being  brought 
up  as  servants,”  a  law  was  passed  (R. 
I.  Itec. ,  III.  482, 488)  prohibiting  such 
importations  for  the  future. 

1  This  seems  but  a  small  number, 
when  compared  with  Governor  Cran- 
ston’s  Statement  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  (R.  I.  llec.,  IV.  58),  that  the 
young  people ’s  “  inclinations  being 
mostly  to  navigation,  the  greater 
part  betake  themselves  to  that  em- 
ploymeut.” 
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brouglit  into  this  kingdom,  dominion  of  Wales,  and  town 
of  Benvick-upon-Tweed,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  foi’esaid  laws  [the  Navigation  LawsJ,  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  the  trade  of  this  kingdom,  and  the 
lessening  the  correspondence  and  relation  between  this 
kingdom  and  the  aforesaid  Plantations.”  1  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  remonstrance  led  immediately  to  any  legis- 
lation  in  Rhode  Island.  1  he  expedition  to  Ganada  en- 
grossed  the  attention  of  the  time. 

The  Colony  was  divided  into  two  counties,  called  respec- 
tively  by  the  names  of  Providence  Plantations  and  Municlpal 
Rhode  Island.2  For  every  day  of  the  session  of  a  “ge- 
General  Court  that  an  Assistant  was  absent  from  nos. 
his  place,  he  was  fined  six  Shillings.3  The  Gover¬ 
nor  and  his  Council  had  not  proper  accommodations,  and 
it  was  “  enacted,  that  there  shall  be  a  room  built  1712. 
on  the  side  of  the  Colony  Ilouse,  of  about  sixteen  Feb- 2T- 
feet  square,  and  about  eight  to  nine  feet  stud,  for  his  Honor 
and  Council  to  sit  in.”  4  T  here  was  not  yet,  nor  for  many 
years  after,  a  Colonial  provision  for  the  instruction  of  youth, 
thougli  a  school  was  somehow  kept  up  at  Newport.5  Samuel 
Niles,  who  took  his  first  degree  at  Cambridge  sixty  ^ 
years  after  the  fo unding  of  his  Colony,  appeais 
to  liave  been  the  first  young  Rhode-Islander  educated  at 
a  College. 

The  backwardness  of  the  Colonies  not  immediately  in 
danger  from  the  French  and  Indians  to  take  their  Participa. 
fair  part  in  the  war  was  a  constant  subject  of  com- 
rdaint  in  Massachusetts  and  in  England,  and  as  isiandin 

1  .  r  .  the  war. 

constantly  strengthened  the  wish  to  transter  the 
command  of  their  militia  to  the  royal  Governors  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  New  York.  Rhode  Island  made  some  contri- 
butions  from  time  to  time  to  the  common  cause,  but  not 
without  much  haggling,  and  strong  representations  of  her 

1  R.  I.  Rec.,  IY.  91;  comp.  III.  3  Tbid.,  III.  495. 

437-  «  Ibid.,  IV.  139. 

*  Ibid.,  ni.  478,  479.  6  Arnold,  II.  41. 
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own  exposure  to  invasion  by  sea,  requiring  all  her  attention 
and  means  for  defence.1  After  the  attack  on  Deerfield, 
HM.  some  volunteers  from  Rhode  Island  took  the  tield 
Ma_\  3.  under  Colonel  Church,  and  the  Colony  made  Pro¬ 
vision  for  paying  them.2  When  the  war  had  raged  a  year 
1705.  and  a  half,  the  Assembly,  at  Dudley’s  urgent  re- 
Feb- 14 •  quest  for  assistance,  raised  a  Company  of  forty-eight 
men,  which  they  authorized  the  Governor  to  march  into  the 
“  neighhoring  governments,  as  necessity  might  require.”3 
Two  years  later,  under  a  similar  requisition  from  Mas- 
1707.  sachusetts  witli  reference  to  the  proposed  expedi- 
Feh.  26.  t|on  against  Nova  Scotia,  Rhode  Island  called  out 
eighty  volunteers,  and  bought  a  vessel  to  convey  them.4 
1709.  She  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Nicliol- 
June27'  son  an  auxiliary  force  of  two  hundred  men  for  the 
abortive  expedition  against  Canada.5  When  the  project 

1711.  was  renewed,  the  Colony  contributed  from  its  eight 
May  2.  towns  a  hundred  and  seventy-nine  men,  of  which 
june  2s.  number  forty-seven  were  taken  from  Newport, 

mo.  and  from  Providence  and  Kingston  thirty-five 
juiy  3°.  each.6  The  heavy  expense  was  met,  as  in  Mas- 
0ct-25-  sachusetts,  by  issues  of  bills  of  credit,  which  it 
n°y.  27.  proved  necessary  to  protect  by  severe  laws  against 
counterfeiting.7  Rhode  Island  was  mucli  longer  than  her 
sister  Colonies  in  extricating  herseif  from  the  embarrass- 
ment  entailed  by  this  miserable  System  of  unfounded  credit.8 
Two  years  before  Dudley’s  retirement  from  ofhce,  he 

1712.  was  “  of  opinion  that  Rhode  Island  had  twenty- 
Apru  8.  gve  hundred  fighting  men,  and  Connecticut  seven 


1  R.  I.  Rec.,  III.  4G8.  This  charge 
against  Rhode  Island  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  of  backwardness  in  the  common 
cause  constantly  reappears  as  often 
as  attacks  were  made  upon  their 
Charters.  (Comp.  Ibid.,  513-546.) 

8  Ibid.,  III.  500.  — I  do  not  find 
that  these  volunteers  had  been  called 
out  by  the  government  of  Rhode 


Island.  But  perhaps  they  had  been. 
The  record  is  defective. 

8  Ibid.,  III.  497,  518. 

4  Ibid.,  IV.  5. 

6  Ibid.,  70-82. 

6  Ibid.,  93,  98,  99,  121. 

7  Ibid.,  96,  102,  105,  106,  117. 

8  Arnold,  II.  39. 
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thousand.” 1 2  The  military  Organization  of  the  forraer  Col- 
ony  appears  to  liave  been  falling  at  that  time  into  an 
unsatisfactory  state,  partly  perhaps  by  reason  of  the  Quaker 
element  in  the  government.  “  The  Assembly,  having  been 
credibly  informed  of  the  irregulär  proceedings  of  m3> 
the  soldiers  in  their  election  of  military  oflicers,”  May6- 
passed  a  law  continuing  in  their  commands  the  othcers  then 
holding  commissions,  tili  there  should  be  time  for  a  mature 
consideration  of  plans  for  a  more  efficient  System.  The 
existing  law,  making  military  offices  elective,  being  found 
to  be  repugnant  to  provisions  of  the  charter,  was  ^ 
repealed,  and  the  power  of  appointment  was  vested 
in  the  Governor,  Council,  and  Assembly,  to  be  used  annu- 
ally  on  the  first  Monday  of  May.  But  the  proceeding  was 
too  arbitrary  to  meet  the  approbation  of  the  voters,  m4 
and  the  next  year  the  old  disorder  was  restored.2  June15, 


Connecticut,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  seat  of  the  eastern 
war,  perhaps  somewhat  affected  by  the  apathy  of 
the  Governor  of  New  York,  and  at  the  same  time  Connecu-° 
offended  by  his  claim  to  command  her  militia,  took  ™“othe 
no  part  in  the  early  conflicts  of  Massachusetts  with 
the  Frencli  and  Indians  in  Queen.  Anne’s  reign.3  The 
Colony  declined  a  proposal  from  Governor  Dud-  1T0T. 
ley  to  assist  the  expedition  against  Acadia.4  Fitz-  Apn12- 
John  Winthrop  was  Governor  for  ten  successive  Noy  27 
years,  tili  his  death.5  He  was  succeeded  by  a 
clergyman,  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  of  New  London.  Dec'17' 


1  Letter  of  Dudley  to  the  Lords 
of  Trade,  in  British  Colonial  Papers. 

2  R.  I.  Rec.,  IV.  149,  155,  156  ; 
comp.  173. 

8  “  In  this  present  war  with  the 
eastern  Indians  this  Province  doth 
wholly  cover  both  the  Colonies  of 

Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  to 
whom  I  have  made  all  possible  appli- 
cation  for  a  quota  of  men  for  the  Ser¬ 

vice.  Icänobtain  nothing.”  (Letter 


of  Dudley  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  of 
Dec.  19,  1703,  in  British  Colonial 
Papers.) 

4  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  V.  17,  18; 
comp.  IV.  443,  444,  462,  4S3. 

5  John  (Fitz- John)  Winthrop, 
second  Governor  of  Connecticut  of 
that  name,  was  a  second  dilution  of 
the  vigor  of  his  race.  As  there  was 
some  decline,  in  respect  to  the  high- 
est  qualities,  between  his  grandfather 
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After  the  election  of  this  very  able  Magistrate,  wliich  was 
renewed  through  seventeen  successive  years,  the  Colony 

1709  assumed  a  more  spirited  attitude.  Connecticut 
May-  raised  with  alacrity  her  proportion  of  troops  for 

that  expedition  against  Canada,  which  never  got  so  far  as 
the  border ; 1  and,  like  her  sister  Colonies  of  New 
England,  supplied  or  rather  simulated  the  means 
by  bills  of  credit.2  When  the  military  operations  were 

1710  renewed  in  the  next  year,  the  zeal  of  Connecticut 
August.  aga[n  appeared,  and  she  sent  three  hundred  men. 

in  five  transports  to  the  capture  of  Port  Royal.3  In  the 
17U  following  summer,  the  Governors  met  at  New 
june.  London  to  consult  upon  the  larger  enterprise 
which  was  now  contemplated.  Connecticut  raised  three 
hundred  and  sixty  men  for  it,  to  be  employed  in  the  diver- 
sion  by  Lake  Champlain,4  while  the  fleet  and  army,  under 
the  command  of  Walker  and  Hill,  should  go  up 
August’  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec  ; 5  and  Governor  Sal- 
tonstall  himself  led  them  as  far  as  Albany.6  The  great 
disaster  which  followed  has  already  been  described. 

Connecticut,  happier  than  the  two  northern  Colonies, 
had  never  been  invaded  during  this  war,  though  once  the 
danger  of  an  inroad  appeared  such  that  the  General  Court 
ordered  the  fortification  of  four  border  towns.7 

1709-1713. 

In  four  years  the  Colony  issued  bills  of  credit 


and  his  father,  so  there  was  a  muck 
wider  between  his  father  and  himself. 
Ile  was,  however,  a  blameless  person, 
and  a  painstaking  ])ublic  officer.  On 
the  resumption  of  the  charter,  after 
the  fall  of  Andros,  he  was  chosen  a 
Magistrate.  The  following  year  he 
led  the  unfortunate  land  expedition 
against  Canada.  Ile  went  to  Eng¬ 
land,  as  agent  for  the  Colony,  in 
1694.  He  was  chosen  Governor  in 
1698.  Ile  died  in  Boston,  where,  after 
a  weck,  he  was  buried  from  the  Coun¬ 
cil  Chamber.  (Sewall’s  Journal.) 

1  Conn.  Col.  Itec.,  V.  91,  122. 

*  Ibid.,  111. 


3  Ibid.,  163. 

4  Ibid.,  249. 

6  Ibid.,  V.  245  et  seq. — The 
journal  of  one  of  the  two  Connecti¬ 
cut  chaplains,  Thomas  Buckingham 
(Ibid.,  265,  287),  erroneously  named 
John  by  his  editor,  has  been  pre- 
served,  and  was  priuted  at  New  York 
in  1825.  It  contains  nothing  of  value. 

6  He  left  them  there  August  29. 
On  his  return  to  New  Ilaven,  he 
heard  that  the  fleet  was  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  August  13.  (Letter  of 
Saltonstall  to  St.  John,  of  September 
10,  in  British  Colonial  Bapers.) 

7  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  V.  15. 
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to  the  amount  of  thirty-three  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  but  so  judicious  were  the  arrangements  for  their 
redemption,  that  they  appear  to  have  been  scarcely  at  all 
depreciated,  before  the  bnal  extinction  of  the  debt.1  The 
Act  of  Parliament  which  raade  arrangements  “  for  „  , 
erecting  a  General  Post-Office  in  all  her  Majesty’s  omcein 

.  °  r  •  Connecti- 

dominions,  and  for  settling  a  weekly  sum  out  of  lt  Cut. 
for  the  Service  of  the  war  and  other  occasions,”  mo' 
caused  no  more  uneasiness  in  Connecticut  than  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.2  The  establishment  of  posts  under  an  authority 
common  to  all  the  Colonies  was  a  great  practical  conven- 
ience,  and  the  political  significance  of  the  measure  attracted 
little  notice.  But  it  was  a  faint  prelude  to  Mr.  George 
Grenville’s  Stamp  Act. 

The  agreement  respecting  the  eastern  boundary  line  of 
Connecticut,  adopting  the  constructiou  maintained  from  the 
first  by  Ithode  Island,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

J  .  ,  .  .  Boundariea 

Connecticut  was  tired  out  by  her  pertmacious  neigh-  0f  the 
bor,  and  the  territory  in  question  was  not  Avorth  the  Golony‘ 
trouble  of  a  prolonged  and,  after  all,  uncertain  contest. 
Connecticut  renewed  the  question  upon  the  cor-  1708. 
rectness  of  her  northern  line,  coincident  Avith  the  May- 
Southern  line  of  Massachusetts,  Avhicli  had  been  laid  down 
agreeably  to  a  survey  made  by  the  ship-masters,  Woodivard 
and  Saffery,  sixty-six  years  before.3  The  dispute  respected 
the  line  of  latitude  which  bounded  Massachusetts  on  the 
south,  three  miles  south  of  the  most  southerly  part  of 
Charles  Biver.  Massachusetts  insisted  that  it  had  been 
correctly  draAvn ;  that  if  it  had  not  been  correctly  draAvn, 
it  had  been  recognized  and  ratified  in  the  royal  charter  to 
Connecticut ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  possession  for  tAvo- 
tliirds  of  a  Century  ought  to  be  held  to  give  a  title. 
Massachusetts,  hoivever,  at  length  consented  to  have  a 
neAV  survey,  under  the  superintendence  of  commissioners 


1  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  Y.  407. 
*  Ibid.,  318. 


3  Ibid.,  V.  58;  comp.  IV.  400,  443; 
Trumbull,  I.  395,  401,  402,  432,  446. 
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of  the  two  Colonies,  it  being  first  stipulated  that,  in  the 
event  of  any  readjustment  of  the  boundary,  towns  sbould 
continue  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Colony  to  which 
they  bad  hitherto  belonged,  and  that  compensation  sbould 
be  made  by  equivalent  grants  of  other  land.  The  result 
was  an  agreement  that,  by  the  divergence  of 

1713.  ü  *  0 

the  erroneous  line  of  latitude,  Massachusetts  had 
encroached  upon  Connecticut  to  the  extent  of  about  a 
hundred  and  six  thousand  acres.  Massachusetts  accord- 
ingly  made  a  transfer  of  other  land  to  that  amount,  which 
was  presently  sold  by  Connecticut  for  six  hundred  and 
eighty-three  pounds  in  currency,1  a  price  amounting  to 
about  six  farthings  an  acre ;  such  was  the  value  of  land 
in  that  day.  The  proceeds,  after  some  years,  were  given 
to  the  infant  College.2  When  in  the  same  year  commis- 
sioners  from  Connecticut  and  from  New  York  erected 
monuments  to  mark  the  line  agreed  upon  thirteen  years 
before,3  the  domain  of  the  former  Colony  appeared  to  be 
defined  on  all  sides,  except  for  the  space  of  a  few  miles  of 
the  northerly  portion  of  the  Western  border. 

The  Colony  was  involved  in  another  controversy  with 
the  remnant  of  the  Mohegan  Indians.  Major  John  Mason, 
conqueror  of  the  Pequots,  had,  in  behalf  of  the 
Colony,  bouglit  of  the  Sachern  Uncas  certain 
lands,  which  the  Colony,  in  its  turn,  had  conveyed  to 
TheMohe-  English  proprietors.  Ilis  grandson,  of  the  same 
gan  imiiana.  name?  associating  with  himself  some  other  dis- 
affected  persons,  pretended  that  both  the  Mohegans  and 
Major  Mason’s  heirs  had  been  overreacfyed  and  wronged 
by  the  colonial  authorities,  who,  as  they  alleged,  had  occu- 
pied  more  land  of  the  former  than  they  had  bought,  and 
had  taken  to  themselves  the  benefit  of  a  purchase  made 
by  Major  Mason  on  his  private  account.4  For  the  sake 

•  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  V.  528,  520;  2  Ibid.,  VII.  412. 

comp.  301,  376,  386,  390,  391,  399,  3  Ibid.,  V.  401;  comp.  184. 

403,  413,  418,  467,  480,  488.  4  In  1698,  the  Court  had  consented 
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of  peace  and  the  credit  of  magnaniraity,  tlie  government 
otFered  to  the  chief  Owaneco,  who  represented  the  Indians, 
to  pay  them  again  for  the  land.  But  Mason  and  his  friends 
interfered,  resolved  to  obstruct  any  acconmiodation. 

Mason  went  to  England,  with  a  complaint  against  the 
Colony  for  extortion  from  the  natives,1  and  the  1704. 
Queen  appointed  a  commission  of  twelve  persons,  y 
two  of  whom  were  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  to  investigate  the  affair.2  Messengers 
from  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  appeared  before  1705. 
this  Court,  and  questioned  its  jurisdiction.  They  Aug’24' 
were  ready,  they  said,  to  show  the  injustice  of  the  com- 
plaints  'against  their  Colony,  if  the  object  of  the  commis- 
sioners  was  only  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  with 
a  view  to  a  report  to  the  Queen  ;  but  if  the  commissioneis 
claimed  power  to  decide  the  question  judicially,  they  had 
no  duty  except  to  protest  against  that  pietension.  Ihe 
commissioners  assumed  the  right  to  decide  as  to  the  piop- 
erty  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  and  adjudged  it  to  the 
Mohegans  and  their  friends,  at  the  same  time  mulcting  the 
Colony  in  costs  to  the  amount  of  nearly  six  hundred  pounds. 
Dudley  represented  to  the  Lords  of  Irade  that  he  Nov  : 
and  his  associates  were  treated  on  this  occasion 


to  a  request  of  the  remains  of  the 
Pequots  to  be  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  Governor  W  inthrop. 

(Ibid. ,  IV.  280.) 

1  Ile  took  with  him  young  Ma- 
homet,  the  anti-Sachem,  to  push  his 
claim  to  the  inheritance  of  Owaneco, 
and  both  died  in  England,  of  small- 
pox,  in  1736.  (Caulkins,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  410,  and  Norwich,  2G8.) 

Mr.  J.  Ilammond  Trumbull  has 
a  letter  written  by  Captain  Thomas 
Coram,  in  September,  1738,  to 
“  Augh  Quant  Johnson,  otherwise 
Cato,  of  the  Mohegan  tribe  of  In¬ 
dians,  a  young  man  who  carae  over 
to  England  with  Mr.  Mason  in  the 


beginning  of  the  year  1736.  He  is  in 
some  part  of  Connecticut.  ’  ’  Captain 
Coram  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
Mahomet  and  Mason.  Ile  writes  to 

“  Honest  Cato, . Let  me  ad- 

vise  you  and  some  of  the  chiefe  of 
them,  to  write  a  respectfull  letter  to 
the  Tribe’s  great  good  friend,  the 
Itight  Ilonourable  Sir  Charles  Wäger, 
to  testify  the  Tribe’s  thankfulness  to 
that  great  man  for  his  kind  Offices  of 

Friendship  for  their  sakes . 

My  wife  remembers  her  love  to  you 
very  kindly,”  &c.  (For  Coram,  see 
below,  567.) 

3  Register  of  the  Privy  Council 
for  March  23,  1704. 
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with  rudeness  and  insult.1  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  by  a  Peti¬ 
tion  to  the  Queen  in  Council,  succeeded  in  arresting  further 

proceedings ;  but  it  was  not  tili  more  than  sixty 
mi.  °  .  J 

years  later  that  the  question  was  put  to  rest,  wken 
it  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Colony.2 

The  representations  made  by  Hudley  upon  this  subject 
refreshed  and  strengthened  the  unfavorable  impression 
made  upon  the  royal  Privy  Council  by  bis  hos- 
againstthe  tile  statements  relating  to  a  variety  of  other  mat- 
ters.3  Never  without  some  disturbin"  ambition. 


1  Towards  the  execution  of  the 
award  of  the  commissioners,  “  I  am 
well  assured,”  he  says,  “that  noth¬ 
ing  will  be  done.  Their  managers 
read  a  protest  against  my  repeated 
commands,  and  then  drew  off  at  a 
distance,  and  with  their  officers  clam- 
orously  commanded  all  persons  to 
withdraw,  and  not  to  attend  us  nor 
give  evidence,  and  some  of  them 
boisterously  pulled  down  the  hand  of 
a  witness  swearing,  and  drew  him 
out  of  the  court,  and  the  people 
spoke  freely  among  themselves  of 
seizing  us  at  the  Board.”  (Letter  in 
British  Colonial  Papers;  comp.  Book 
of  Proceedings,  &c.,  61-63.) 

2  See,  for  this  story,  Trumbull, 
History,  I.  410-413,  421-427.  It 
could  be  but  very  imperfectly  gath- 
ered  from  the  public  records,  though 
in  this  I  find  nothing  but  what  ac- 
cords  with  his  account.  (See  Conn. 
Col.  Rec.,  IV.  108;  V.  26.)  Besides 
John  Mason,  Nicholas  Hallam  repre- 
sented  the  disaffected  party  in  Eng¬ 
land.  As  early  as  Dec.  2,  1703,  the 
business  was  before  the  Board  of 
Trade  (Journal  of  the  Board),  which 
proceeded  forthwith  to  the  appoint- 
ment  of  the  Commission  for  inves- 
tigating  the  dispute.  (Ibid.,  for 
Jan.  28,  March  22,  23,  31,  1704.) 
For  an  account  of  the  termination  of 
it,  four  years  before  the  War  of  In- 
dependence,  see  Stuart,  Life  of  Jon¬ 


athan  Trumbull,  139.  — Down  to  the 
year  1743,  the  course  of  proceedings 
in  the  case  is  minutely  related  in  the 
volume  quoted  above,  entitled:  “  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Company  of  Connecticut 
and  Mohegan  Indians,  by  their  Guar¬ 
dians.  Certified  Copy  of  Book  of 
Proceedings  before  Commissioners  of 
Review,  1743.”  It  was  published  in 
London  in  1769,  just  before  the 
final  hearing.  —  Owing  to  Sir  Henry 
Ashurst’s  appeal  (Book  of  Proceed¬ 
ings,  153),  the  judgment  of  Dudley 
and  his  associates  (lbid.,  20-29) 
remained  unconfirmed  (Ibid.,  5). 
In  1737,  the  Queen  appointed  a  new 
Commission  (Ibid.),  which  was  super- 
seded  by  another  appointed  in  1743 
(Ibid.,  3).  A  majority  of  these  com¬ 
missioners  (three  out  of  five)  reversed 
the  finding  of  Dudley’s  Commission, 
and  decreed  in  favor  of  the  Colony 
(Ibid.,  137-142).  But  the  Indians 
agiiin  appealed  (Ibid.,  280),  and  one 
of  the  dissentient  commissioners  pro- 
tested  (Ibid.,  281),  and  the  final  ac- 
tion  of  the  Privy  Council  was  once 
more  deferred. 

3  Register  of  the  Privy  Council, 
for  Aug.  3,  1704;  Feb.  12,  1705.— 
“  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  agent  for  the 
Colony,  writing  from  Ivensington, 
Feb.  15,  1704-5,  says:  “  There’s  one 
Mr.  Buckley,  all  by  Mr.  D[udley]’s 
contrivance,  has  sent  a  large  folio 
book,  which  he  calls  per  the  name  of 
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he  was  now  haunted  by  the  dream  of  a  promotion  to  the 
extensive  government  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  Andros. 
The  colonial  Charters  stood  in  bis  way.  If  they  conld  be 
cancelled,  the  sovereign  might  appoint  a  Governor  or 
Governors  at  pleasure.  Though  not  overlooked  in  his 
plan  of  revolution,  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  as  the 
most  recent,  offered  the  least  encouragernent  to  an  assault. 
Those  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  belonged  to  a 
former  reign,  which  was  now  in  no  good  credit ;  and  no 
living  Englisli  statesman  could  be  supposed  to  have  an 
interest  in  tbem,  or  any  objection  to  their  being  over- 
thrown  in  law.  Lord  Cornbury,  besides  his  despotic  im- 
pulses,  had  plans  of  his  own,  which  disposed  him  to  be 
Dudley’s  ally ;  and  his  private  influence,  which  was  great, 
especially  from  his  near  relationship  to  the  Queen,  was 
given  to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Like  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut  was  charged  with  a  maladministration 
in  various  particulars  justly  punishable  by  a  loss  of  the 
charter  ;  —  with  violations  of  the  Acts  of  Trade  and  1705, 
Navigation;  with  encouraging  maritime  disorders,  Nov  26- 
liable  to  be  qualified  as  piracy ;  with  refusing  or  neglect- 
ing,  when  lawfully  summoned,  to  furnish  military  levies  ; 
with  executing  Capital  punishment  without  authority  from 
the  charter ;  with  denying  justice  in  its  courts  to  the 
Queen’s  subjects,  not  inhabitants ;  with  disallowing  ap- 
peals  to  the  Queen  in  Council ;  with  refusing  to  commit 
its  militia  to  Governors  of  neighboring  Colonies,  holding 
the  Queen’s  commission  for  that  command ;  and  with  ob- 
structing  members  of  the  Church  of  England  as  to  their 

‘Will  and  Boom,  or  History  of  the  Gershom  Bulkeley’s  “Will  and 
Miseries  of  Connecticut  under  the  Doom.”)  This  book,  which  failed 
Arbitrary  Power  of  the  Present  Gov-  of  its  purpose  at  the  time  of  its 
ernment,’  wherein  he  mightily  com-  original  publication  (see  above,  Vol. 
mends  Sir  Edmund  Andros’s  govern-  III.  544,  note),  had  probably  passed 
ment,  and  says  all  the  malicious  out  of  memory  in  the  next  teil  years, 
things  he  possibly  can  invent,  with  tili  it  was  revived  by  Dudley  in  fur- 
great  cuuning  and  art.  ’  ’  (Introduc-  therance  of  hi3  schemes. 
tion  to  C.  J.  Hoadly’s  edition  of 
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freedom  of  worship  : 1  to  all  wliich  charges  was  now  added 
1706  that  of  contumacy  in  the  recent  denial  of  the 
jan.  10.  authority  of  the  royal  commissioners  to  pass  upon 
the  complaint  of  the  Mohegan  Indians. 

This  last  proceeding  occurred  at  a  time  which  made 
it  especially  serviceable  for  the  purposes  of  the  plotters 
against  the  colonial  governments.  Their  unfriendly  repre- 
sentations  had  already  so  far  prevailed  that  again2 
a  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament,  declaring  the 
Charters  of  various  Colonies  in  America,  and  among  them 
all  the  Charters  for  New  England,  to  “  be  utterly  void  and 
of  none  effect,”  and  vesting  all  their  powers  and  Privileges 
in  the  crown.  At  a  hearing  before  the  Privy  Council,  Sir 
1705  Henry  Ashurst,  appearing  with  legal  counsel  for 
Feb.  i2.  Connecticut,  argued  in  respect  to  some  of  the  pro- 
ceedings  complained  of,  that  they  had  not  in  fact  taken 
place  ;  in  respect  to  others,  that  they  were  justified  by  the 
charter.  And  he  obtained  leave  for  copies  of  the  charges 
to  be  sent  to  the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  for  time  to 
be  allowed  him  for  further  reply.  At  this  critical  moment 
the  transactions  with  the  commissioners  on  the  claim  of 
the  Mohegan  Indians  intervened.3  The  Privy  Council 
directed  the  Board  of  Trade  “  to  lay  before  the 
^noß20  Queen  the  misfeasances  of  the  proprieties,  and  the 
Jan' 2’  advantages  that  may  arise  by  reducing  them,”  which 
was  accordingly  done.4  The  Privy  Council  ordered 
that,  u  in  regard  the  matter  contained  in  said  rep- 

1  R.  I.  Rec.,  IV.  12-16;  comp.  1705),  the  General  Court  of  Connec- 

Trumbull,  I.  411.  ticut  repealed  the  Act  (May,  1706). 

3  See  above,  p.  200;  comp.  Ilutch.  Sir  Henry  Ashurst  wrote  that  he  con- 
jj.  130.  sidered  this  act  of  the  Queen’s  Coun- 

3  This  was  the  time  too  when  eil  “  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  order, 
the  English  Quäkers  were  bestirring  considering  you  were  in  possession  of 
themselves.  (See  below,  449.)  At  your  own  charter.  But,”  he  con- 
their  instance,  the  Lords  of  Trade  tinues,  “  the  hand  of  Joab  is  in  it. 
called  the  attention  of  the  Privy  I  mean  D.”  [Dudley].  (Conn.  Col. 
Council  to  an  old  Connecticut  law  Rec.,  IV.  546.) 

against  their  sect;  and,  agreeably  to  4  Register  of  the  Privy  Council; 
a°decree  of  the  Council  (Oct.  11,  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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resentation  is  proper  for  the  consideration  of  the  legislat- 
ure  of  this  kingdom,  said  representation  be  sent  to  Secretary 
Hodges  to  receive  her  Majesty’s  furtlier  pleasure  therein.”1 
There  is  extant  a  draft,  belonging  to  this  period,  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  declaring  that  “  the  sole  power  and  authority 
of  governing  the  said  [the  American]  Plantations  and  Col- 
onies,  and  every  of  them,”  and  “  of  appointing  Governors 
and  all  other  officers,”  is  “  forever  United  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  Great  Britain.”2  A  bill  passed  througli  the 
Iiouse  of  Commons  “  for  the  better  regulation 
of  the  charter  governments,  and  for  the  encour- 
agement  of  the  trade  of  the  Plantations.” 3  But  it  failed 
of  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords.  There  were 
legal  embarrassments,  opinions  differed  as  to  the  relative 
expediency  of  different  methods  of  restraining  the  Colonies, 
and  the  war  raging  upon  the  continent  of  Europe  demanded 
the  attention  of  English  statesmen ;  so  that  again,  for  the 
present,  the  question  went  by. 

A  material  change  was  made  in  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitutions  of  Connecticut.  Throughout  the  Settlements  and 
the  history  of  New  England  there  had  been  a  succes- 
sion  of  departures  from  the  original  theory  of  the  mutual 
independence  of  the  churches.  In  Connecticut  the  opinion 
now  prevailed  that  a  more  energetic  System  of  church  gov- 
ernment  had  become  necessary  than  at  present  existed,  or 
was  consistent  with  the  theoretical  independence  „  v  , 
of  the  several  congregations.  The  Legislature  ßynodana 
convoked  a  Synod  of  ministers  and  lay  delegates  nos. 
to  deliberate  upon  the  subject.4  Twelve  ministers  M,iy13' 
and  four  delegates,  deputed  by  ministers  and  messengers 
of  the  churches  in  the  several  counties,  came 
together  at  the  town  of  Saybrook,  from  which 
circumstance  the  result  of  tlieir  deliberations  derived  the 
name  of  the  Saybrook  Platform.  Having  adopted  for 


Sept.  9. 


1  Register  of  the  Privy  Council. 

2  British  Colonial  Papers. 

VOL.  iv. 


8  Chalmers,  I.  342. 

4  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  V.  51. 
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their  Constitution  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Reform- 
ing  Synod  held  at  Boston  twenty-eight  years  before,1  and 
the  “  Ileads  of  Agreement  assented  to  by  the 
1C92‘  United  Ministers  [in  England],  formerly  called 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational,”  2  they  proceeded  to  ar- 
range  a  System  which  made  some  partial  approximation  of 
Congregational  to  Presbyterian  usages.  It  provided  tbat 
“  the  particular  pastors  and  churches,  within  the  respective 
counties  in  this  government,”  should  “  be  one  consociation, 
or  more,  if  they  should  judge  meet,  for  mutual  affording 
to  eacli  other  such  assistance  as  may  be  requisite,  upon  all 
occasions  ecclesiastical ;  ”  and  the  authority  hitherto  exer- 
cised  by  councils  formed  by  voluntary  selection  by  individ- 
uals  or  churches  was  vested  in  permanent  councils  appointed 
by  these  bodies.  Disobedience  to  the  decree  of  a  council 
so  constituted  was  to  be  punished  by  excommunication  of 
the  contumacious  pastor  or  church.  A  council  might  invite 
a  council  from  a  neighboring  consociation  to  aid  in  its  de- 
liberations,  and  a  church  might  designate  permanent  repre- 
sentatives  to  appear  for  it  in  councils  convened  from  time 
to  time.  And  it  was  recommended  that  a  General  Associ¬ 
ation  of  representatives  of  all  the  churches  in  the  Colony 
should  be  held  every  year  at  the  time  of  the  civil  election.3 
The  plan  became  law  by  the  action  of  the  General 
im  Court,  who  attached  to  it,  however,  a  prudent 
oct. u.  provision,  “that  nothing  herein  shall  be  intended 
or  construed  to  hinder  or  prevent  any  society  or  church 
that  is  or  shall  be  allowed  by  the  laws  of  this  government, 
who  soberly  differ  or  dissent  from  the  united  churches 
hereby  established,  from  exercising  worship  and  discipline, 
in  their  own  way,  according  to  their  consciences.”  4  One 
consociation  was  organized  in  eacli  of  the  four  counties, 

1  See  above,  Vol.  in.  330,  331,  3  The  Proceedings  and  Resull  are 

note.  in  Trumbull’s  History  of  Connecti- 

2  The  “  Heads  of  Agreement  ”  cut,  I.  482—188. 

are  in  Mather’s  Magnalia,  V.  59.  4  Conn.  Col.  Ree.,  V.  87. 
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except  in  the  county  of  Hartford,  which  had  two  ;  and  the 
same  Organization  has  been  continued  to  the  present  day. 
The  General  Court  ordered  tbe  printing  of  an  1709. 
edition  of  “The  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Articles  May12- 
of  Agreement  between  the  United  Brethren  in  England, 
formerly  ealled  Presbyterian  and  Congregational,  together 
with  the  Discipline  agreed  upon  by  the  General  Council 
of  the  reverend  elders  and  churches  assembled  at  Say- 
brook.” 1  It  was  thought  that  the  ratification  of  the  Arti¬ 
cles  of  Agreement,  which  allowed  greater  latitude  in  faith 
and  administration,  helped  to  disarm  Opposition  to  the  new 
Discipline.2 

Another  important  movement  of  tliis  period  was  the 
establishment  of  the  venerable  institution  now  so  Yaie 
widely  and  honorably  known  by  the  name  of  Yale  Colleg<5, 
College.  For  sixty  years  the  only  school  for  higher  edu- 
cation  in  New  England  had  been  Harvard  College,  at 
Cambridge.  The  people,  and  especially  the  clergy,  of 
Connecticut  naturally  desired  the  benefit  of  a  similar 
establishment  nearer  home.  The  three  ministers  of  New 
Haven,  Milford,  and  Branford  first  moved  in  the  enter- 
prise.  Ten  ministers,  nine  of  them  being  gradu-  ^ 
ates  of  Harvard  College,  met  at  Branford,  and 
made  a  contribution  from  their  libraries  of  about  forty 
volumes  in  folio  “  for  the  founding  of  a  College.” 3  Other 
donations  presently  came  in.  An  Act  of  Incorporation  was 
granted  by  the  General  Court.  It  created  a  body  1701. 
of  trustees,  not  to  be  more  than  eleven  in  number  0ct- 9- 
nor  fewer  than  seven,  all  to  be  clergymen  and  at  least 
forty  years  of  age.  The  Court  endowed  the  College  with 
an  annual  grant,  subject  to  be  discontinued  at  pleasure, 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  in  “  country  pay,”  — 
equivalent  to  sixty  pounds  sterling.  The  College  might 

*  Conn.  Col.  Ree.,  Y.  97.  torical  Discourses,  188;  Kingsley,  in 

*  Trumbull,  I.  487.  American  Quarterly  Register,  VIIJ. 

3  Ibid.,473;  Bacon,  Thirteen  His-  14,  16. 
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1703. 
Oct.  14. 

Oct.  21. 


1701. 
Oct.  6. 


hold  property  “  not  exceeding  the  value  of  five  hundred 
pounds  per  annura  ;  ” 1  its  students  were  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  taxes  and  from  military  Service ; 2 
and  the  Governor  and  his  Council  gave  a  formal 
approval  of  its  application  to  the  citizens  for  pecun- 
iary  aid.3  Judge  Sewall,  of  Massacliusetts,  and  Adding- 
ton,  Secretary  of  tliat  Province,  concerned  for  wliat  to 
their  sensitive  vigilance  seemed  the  declining  orthodoxy 
of  Harvard  College,  which  they  would  gladly  compensate 
elsewhere,  furnished  to  the  clergymen  intereäted 
in  the  project  the  draft  of  a  charter  for  their  Insti¬ 
tution.4  But  whether  it  was  that  the  arrangements  had 
heen  already  matured,  or  that  a  different  judgment  pre- 
vailed,  their  proposals  do  not  appear  to  have  inlluenced 
the  projectors  or  the  law-makers.5 

The  first  President  was  Abraham  Pierson,  minister  of 
Killingworth,  at  which  place  he  continued  to  reside,  though 
the  designated  seat  of  the  College  was  at  Saybrook.  Eight 
students  were  adtnitted,  and  arranged  in  classes. 
At  each  of  tlie  first  two  annual  commencements 
one  person,  at  the  third  three  persons,  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  President  Pierson  was  suc- 
ceeded,  at  his  deatli,  by  Mr.  Andrew,  minister  at 
Milford,  to  which  place  the  elder  pupils  were  ac- 
cordingly  transferred,  tvhile  the  rest  ivent  to  Saybrook, 
where  two  tutors  had  been  provided  to  assist  their  studies.6 

In  the  last  year  of  Queen  Anne’s  life  the  people 
of  Connecticut  were  probably  between  twenty-ffve 


1702. 

1703. 

1704. 


1707. 
March  5. 


1714. 


1  Conn.  Col.  Ree.,  IV.  363. 

2  Ibid.,  440. 

*  Ibid.,  454. 

4  Quincy,  History  of  Harvard 
University,  I.  519. 

6  Ibid.,  I.  197,  226,  II.  462  et  seq. ; 
Kingsley’s  Review  of  the  same,  in 
American  Biblical  Repository,  VI. 
177,  384,  VII.  175  et  seq. ;  Kingsley’s 


Sketch  of  the  History  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  in  American  Quarterly  Regis¬ 
ter,  VIII.  13  et  seq. 

6  See  Beardsley,  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence  of  Samuel  Johnson,  D.D., 
5-15,  for  some  interesting  particulars 
relating  to  the  early  history  of  Yale 
College. 
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thousand  and  thirty  thousand  in  number.1  The  Colony 
had  twenty  or  thirty  vessels,  mostly  sloops,  and  not  rnore 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  sailors.2  Grain  and 
other  provisions  were  sent  from  it  to  Boston  and  conditiou 
New  York ;  masts  and  naval  Stores  to  England ;  °fc°°nnec' 
and  horses,  provisions,  and  cattle  to  the  West 
Indies,  whence  returns  came  in  rum,  sugar,  and  molasses.3 
“  For  the  preservation  of  timber  ”  the  exportation  of  it  was 
restricted.4  In  a  temporary  scarcity  of  grain  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Rhode  Island,  the  exportation  of  it  from  Connec¬ 
ticut  was  forbidden,  except  to  those  Colonies.5  Of  the  bills 
of  credit  which  had  been  issued  to  tbe  amount  of  thirty- 
three  thousand  and  five  hundred  pounds,  all  but  twenty 
thousand  had  now  been  redeemed.6  The  valuation  of 
estates  in  Connecticut  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  one 
thousand  pounds.7  There  were  thirty-eight  towns,8  and 
forty-three  ministers,  or  one  minister  to  about  eighty  fam- 
ilies.9  Ministers  were  exempt  from  taxes  of  every  kind.10 
The  right  to  vote  in  their  election  was  not  limited  to  com- 
municants,  but  belonged  equally  to  every  person  qualified 
“  to  vote  in  all  other  town  affairs.” 11  Only  travellers  might 

“  drink  any  strong  drink . in  any  tavern  or  house 

of  public  entertainment.” 12  “  Liberty  of  worshipping  God  ” 
was  guaranteed  on  the  same  terms  as  those  specified  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  of  the  first  year  of  King  William  and 


1  Trumbull  (I.  451)  says  17,000, 
and  Chalmers  (II.  7)  47,000.  But 
certainly  they  both  were  far  wrong. 
In  1708  and  1700,  a  Statement  of  the 
number  of  taxable  males  is  appended 
to  the  list  of  taxes  assessed  upon  the 
towns.  (Conn.  Col.  Ree.,  VI.  71, 
'88,  115, 140.)  They  were  then  about 
4,000  in  number,  which,  supposing 
each  to  be  the  representative  of  a 
family  consisting  of  five  persons, 
wTould  give  a  population  of  23,000  in 
1709.  But  this,  which  would  prob- 
ably  be  somewhat  too  large  for  that 


date,  would  probably  be  exceeded, 
through  the  natural  increase,  in  1714. 

2  Trumbull,  I.  451. 

3  Ibid.,  428,  453  ;  comp.  Conn. 
Col.  Reo.,  IV.  524. 

4  Ibid.,  V.  499. 

6  Ibid.,  417. 

8  Trumbull,  I.  450. 

7  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  V.  409. 

9  Ibid.,  451. 

9  Trumbull,  491. 

10  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  V.  2. 

«  Ibid.,  48. 

12  Ibid.,  502. 
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Queen  Mary.1  The  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day  was 
guarded  with  rigor ;  a  vessel  in  Connecticut  River  within 
two  miles  of  a  meeting-house  might  not  change  her  moor- 
ings  on  Sunday,  except  to  approach  the  place  of  worship.2 

Düring  recesses  of  the  General  Court,  a  permanent 
Council,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  two  Assistants,  and 
“  three  or  five  judicious  freemen  ”  invited  by  tbe  Governor, 
.  had  Charge  of  the  public  affairs.3 4  The  salary  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  to  which  from  time  to  time  were  added  gratuities, 
was  raised  in  a  series  of  years  from  a  hundred  and 

1703-1715.  J  * 

twenty  pounds  a  year  to  two  hundred  pounds. 
Editions  of  the  Laws  were  printed  and  circulated  in  the 
towns.5  The  reception  of  illegal  votes  was  held  to  cancel 
elections.6  The  government  was  as  firm  as  lenient,  and 
171S  easily  repressed  any  petulance  even  of  its  highest 
May  12.  merl5  as  Was  shown  in  an  instance  when  Captain 
Wadsworth  gave  offence.7  The  public  attended  with 
thoughtful  humanity  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  insane,  of 
idiots,  of  soldiers  returned  from  captivity.8  With  a  paren¬ 
tal  care  it  provided,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  wants  of  the 
poor  and  sich,  and  the  protection  of  injured  persons  in 
circumstances  not  contemplated  by  the  general  laws.9 
Even  the  unwary  receiver  of  counterfeits  of  its  bills  it 
“  saved  harmless.” 10  It  was  unwearied  in  providing  for 
the  comfort  of  the  Indians,  and  for  their  protection  against 
the  rapacity  of  their  neighbors.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
guarded  against  their  being  practised  upon  to  their  own 


1  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  Y.  50. 

*  Ibid.,  525. 

«  Ibid.,  m.  505;  IV.  2S7,  408. 

4  Ibid.,  441;  V.  7,  96,  144,  220, 
349,  399,  526. 

•  Ibid.,  IY.  396;  V.  477,  479. 

«  Ibid.,  484,  486. 

7  Ibid. ,  V.  492.  —  To  this  same 

Captain  Wadsworth  the  Assembly, 

at  the  same  Session  (Ibid.,  507), 
made  a  grant  of  twenty  Shillings 

“as  a  token  of  their  grateful  resent- 


ment  of  his  faithful  and  good  Ser¬ 
vice  in  securing  the  duplicate  charter 
of  this  Colony  in  a  very  troublesoine 
season,  when  our  Constitution  was 
struck  at,  and  in  safely  keeping  and 
preserving  the  same  evcr  since  unto 
this  day.  (See  above,  Vol.  III.  453; 
and  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  III.  464,  465.) 

8  Ibid.,  V.  358,  361,  400,  429,  432. 

9  Ibid.,  342,  344,  380,  420,  479, 
489. 

10  Ibid.,  475. 
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harm  and  that  of  the  Colony,  by  a  strict  Order  against  the 
admission  of  Indians  made  prisoners  in  the  war  then  wag- 
ing  in  South  Carolina.1 

A  condition  of  society  so  happy  as  that  enjoyed  by 
Connecticut  at  this  period,  especially  during  the  long 
adrainistration  of  Governor  Saltonstall,  has  been  uue  in 
the  experience  of  raankind.  If  from  time  to  time  the 
charter  of  her  liberties  was  threatened,  the  dangei  prosperity 
of  a  repetition  of  such  misgovernment  as  that  of  of  the 

r  .  • .  -l  Colony. 

Andros  was  too  remote  to  excite  senous  soiicituae. 

A  prevailing  mutual  respect  and  confidence  softened  the 
intercourse  among  citizens,  and  befween  citizens  and  lulers. 
The  friendly  sentiments  inspired  by  religious  faith  were 
promoted  by  a  general  harmony  of  religious  opimon.  To 
the  youth  of  every  family  was  offered  at  the  public  cost, 
near  its  own  door,  an  education  sufficient  for  the  advan- 
tageous  transaction  of  business,  for  the  enjoyment  of  leis- 
ure,  and  for  a  measure  of  refinement  of  mind.  Frugality 
and  industry,  friends  to  rectitude  and  content,  secuied  a 
comfortable  living,  and  a  comfortable  living  was  not  to  be 
had  without  them.  A  steady  but  unoppressive  force  of 
public  opinion  rendered  a  life  of  blameless  morals  easy 
and  attractive,  and  assured  to  a  public-spirited  and  leli- 
gious  life  a  career  of  dignity  and  honor.  A  remarkable 
approach  to  an  equal  distribution  of  property  prevented 
the  assumptions  and  resentments  of  caste,  and  the  jealousy 
of  disproportioned  privileges.  The  people  of  Connecticut 
enjoyed  to  a  singulär  degree  a  fulfilment  of  their  prayer 
“  that  peace  and  unity  might  be  continued  among  them, 
and  that  they  might  have  the  blessings  of  the  God  of  peace 
upon  them.”  2 

1  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  Y.  516.  Mrs.  Knight  was  a  woman  of  good 

2  Ibid.  491.  —  A  Journal  of  a  Connections,  who  taught  a  school  in 
“  Madam’  Knight,”  who  in  1704  Boston.  She  teils  her  story  with 
went  to  New  York  from  Boston  on  rüde  vivacity.  She  made  her  journey 
a  matter  of  business,  was  printed  through  Connecticut  on  horseback, 
in  1825  from  the  original  manuscript.  with  guides.  She  found  the  roads 
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i7i4.  Intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  Queen,  and  of 
the  accession  of  the  Blector  of  Hanover  to  the 
thione  of  Great  Britain,  having  been  received  in  a  letter 
13  ^10ra  Jeremiah  Dummer,  Orders  were  given  for 

noticing  both  events  with  due  solemnity ;  and  an 
Address  of  congratulation  was  despatched  to  the  new  sov- 
Aug.s.  ere^o11-1  A  vessel  in  which  a  more  formal  com- 
munication  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Ministry  was 
wiecked ;  but  the  document  was  picked  up  and  brougbt 
to  its  destination ;  and,  out  of  scrupulous  regard  for  form, 
or  of  exuberant  joy  at  the  renewed  security  of  the  Protes- 
r>ec  3  successi°n?  a  second  proclamation  of  the  new 

reign  was  made  with  more  pompous  ceremony.8 

rough.  She  mcntions  no  bridges  ;  country  for  provisions  of  all  sorts, 
she  crossed  the  Connecticut  at  Say-  and  is  generally  healthy.  No  one  that 
brook  by  a  ferry,  but  her  horse  had  cau  and  will  be  diligent  in  this  place 
to  wade  or  swim  over  several  streams  needfearpoverty,  nor  the  want  of  f ood 
and  inlets.  She  fared  but  ill  at  the  and  raiment.”  New  York  she  found 
country  hostelries,  but  enjoyed  sump-  “a  pleasant,  well-compacted  place, 

tuous  hospitality  at  New  London,  at . the  buildings  brick  gener- 

the  houses  of  Governor  Winthrop  ally,  very  stately  and  high,  though 
and  the  Reverend  Mr.  (afterwards  not  altogether  like  ours  in  Boston.’’ 
Governor)  Saltonstall.  Connecticut,  1  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  V.  450. 
she  says  (p.  65),  “  is  a  plentiful  *  Ibid.,  478,  480. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


The  difference  made  by  the  course  of  events  through 
two  generations  in  the  relations  between  the  Colonies  of 
New  England  and  the  parent  country  had  become  dis- 
tinctly  manifest.  The  Great  Rebellion,  though  defeated 
by  its  own  excesses,  had  made  a  permanent  change  in  the 
System  of  English  politics.  The  principles  that  gec  ^ 
excited  that  movement  had  reappeared  in  suffi-  Colonial 
cient  force  to  drive  into  banishment  the  odious 
dynasty  which  had  provoked  it.  Ihe  spell  of  hereditary 
succession  had  been  effectually  broken,  when  two  elected 
monarchs  had  occupied  the  throne  with  reigns  of  no  short 
duration  and  now  a  tliird  was  holding  it  in  a  peaceable 
tenure  the  security  of  which  was  only  illus-  ^ 
trated  by  the  issue  of  a  feeble  insurrection.  The 
last  serious  danger  of  Usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  might  well  be  considered  to  have  passed  away, 
when  the  plots  of  Queen  Anne  and  her  last  Ministry  in 
her  brother’s  favor  had  been  foiled,  and  the  people  of 
England  had  bravely  preferred  the  unwelcome  expedient 
of  taking  for  their  King  the  head  of  a  moderate  German 
principality,  a  man  advanced  in  years,  ignorant  of  their 
institutions  and  even  of  their  language,  of  unattractive 
presence  and  coarse  manners,  of  private  liabits  no  better 
than  those  of  the  last  Stuart  monarch,  and  even  avowedly 
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taking  little  interest  in  the  affairs  of  tbe  kingdom  to  whicli 
he  had  so  strangely  been  promoted. 

If  tbe  Protestant  Church  establishment  of  England  con- 
tinued  to  be  arrogant,  still  under  such  prelates  as  Tillotson 
and  Tenison,  Patrick,  Barnet,  and  Hoadly,  there  was  little 
reason  to  appreliend  tbat  it  would  reassume  a  distinctly 
persecuting  attitude.  Tbe  tolerance  of  William  tbe  Third, 
wbetber  proceeding  from  magnanimity  or  policy  or  indif- 
ference,  liad  excrted  to  some  extent  a  wholesome  influence 
on  tbe  national  liabits  of  thought,  and  in  the  recent  politi- 
cal  complications  the  place  of  tbe  dissenting  body  bad 
been  such  as  enabled  tliem  to  command  a  degree  of 
respect,  and  to  act  witb  some  efficiency  for  their  own 
protection.  Tbe  Toleration  Act  of  William  the  Third1 
had  given  to  non-conformity  a  recognized  legal  position, 
and  tbe  restraints  wbicb  ostensibly  the  law  continued  to 
impose  were  in  a  great  measure  forgotten  or  disused.  In 
the  Tory  ascendency  of  tbe  last  four  years  of  Queen  Anne’s 
reign,  there  was  a  reaction  of  church  bigotry  under  tbe 
lead  of  the  infidel  Lord  Bolingbroke  ;  and  tbe  Act  against 
Occasional  Conformity,2  and  vvhat  was  called  tbe  Scbism 
Act,3  insulted  and  embarrassed  dissenters  anew.  But,  in 
the  divided  and  fiuctuating  condition  of  public  sentiment, 
it  was  reasonably  boped  tbat  these  would  prove  to  be  only 
spasmodic  movements ;  and  the  event  speedily  justified  tbat 

m9.  expectation,  for  tbe  repeal  of  tbe  obnoxious  laws 

jan.  7.  was  an  ear]y  proceeding  of  tbe  next  reign.4  The 
plot  of  Queen  Anne’s  latest  favorite  to  set  aside  tbe  Pro¬ 
testant  succession  at  her  death  was  not  known  at  tbe  time, 
as  it  bas  since  been  exhibited  by  the  disclosure  of  Contem¬ 
porary  documents.  But  tbe  moment  when,  if  the  legal 
Settlement  was  to  prevail,  tbe  crown  of  tbe  Stuarts  was  to 

1  Act  of  the  first  year  of  William  3  Act  of  the  twelfth  year  of  Anne, 

and  Mary,  Chap.  VIII.  Chap.  VII. 

2  Act  of  the  tenth  year  of  Anne,  4  Act  of  the  fifth  year  of  George  I. , 

Chap.  II.  Chap.  IV. 
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pass  to  a  German  stranger  from  a  princess,  who,  however 
slight  her  elaim  of  regulär  inheritance,  was  native-born, 
was  reasonably  regarded  as  extremely  critical ;  and  when 
the  Elector  of  Hanover  had  been  quietly  proclaimed  and 
received  as  King  of  England,  a  heavy  weight  was  lifted 
from  the  minds  of  English  friends  of  freedom. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  had  their  full  share  in  this 
relief,  and  in  the  grateful  sense  of  it.  Had  the  Sovereign 
who  was  just  dead  been  succeeded  by  her  Romanist  brother, 
the  fear  of  what  had  been  suffered  and  threatened  during 
the  earlier  rule  of  their  infatuated  family  would  reason¬ 
ably  have  revived.  Had  her  life  been  prolonged,  no  little 
trouble  seemed  in  störe  from  the  arbitrary  policy  of  the 
counsellors  to  whose  direction  she  had  yielded  her  feeble 
mind.  In  either  case  Joseph  Dudley  would  be  likely  to 
be  continued  in  bis  government,  and  bis  ancient  offensive- 
ness  would  be  not  unlikely  to  be  renewed  under  superiors 
of  similar  character  and  views.  As  things  turned  out,  the 
conspiracy  in  the  midst  of  which  she  died,  foiled  as  it  was, 
was  of  vast  Service  to  English  liberties. 

King  George  the  First  knew  nothing  about  English 
liberties,  and  may  be  presumed  to  have  cared  as  little, 
besides  being  too  old  to  begin  to  learn.  In  his  own  insig- 
nificant  realm  he  had  been  a  despot,  though  in  a  benevo¬ 
lent  way.  But  it  was  easy  for  him  to  be  informed  who  it 
was  that  had  schemed  against  his  succession  to  the  throne 
of  England,  and  accordingly  the  doors  of  his  council  cham- 
ber  were  shut  close  against  the  Tory  statesmen.  The  Duke 
of  Marlborough  (Whig  and  Tory  by  turns)  was  slighted. 
Bolingbroke  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond  fled  to  France,  to 
which  country  Bishop  Atterbury  too  was  banished.  Oxford 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  to  await  his  trial  for  high  treason. 
The  administration  was  committed  to  Lord  Townshend, 
General  Stanhope,  and  other  men  disposed,  on  the  whole, 
by  their  sentiments  and  Connections,  to  a  liberal  policy  in 
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religious  afFairs.  The  Whig  party  of  England  was  not 
wliat  it  had  been ;  it  had  lost  no  little  of  the  courage  and 
disinterestedness  which  had  assured  to  it  the  love  and  con- 
fidence  of  the  people  of  New  England.  But  the  selection 
which  was  presently  made  of  a  new  Governor  for  Massa¬ 
chusetts  might  seem  to  autliorize  the  expectation  that  her 
religious  position  would  not  be  unkindly  regarded  in  the 
new  reign. 

Düring  the  greater  part  of  the  quarter-century  since  the 
provincial  charter  of  Massachusetts  went  into  effect,  the 
necessities  of  war  had  chiefly  attracted  the  public  atten¬ 
tion;  though  in  the  provincial  administration  there 

PoUcyof  °  r 

Masaachu-  had  been  uninistakable  manifestations  of  a  policy 
of  self-defence  against  the  liome  government,  in 
the  reluctance  to  submit  to  instructions  which  respected 
military  Service,  and  especially  in  the  steady  resistance 
to  instructions  which  related  to  permanent  provision  for 
officers  of  the  crown.  There  was  now  to  be  a  peace  be- 
tween  England  and  France  of  no  less  than  thirty  years’ 
duration,  giving  to  the  Settlements  of  New  England  a  long- 
desired  respite  from  the  calamities  inflicted  on  them  by  the 
French  in  Canada,  and  to  a  great  extent  from  the  invasions 
of  the  savages  whom  the  French  had  stimulated,  trained, 
and  led.  And  this  pause  from  martial  conflict  and  its 
miseries  gave  opportunity  for  the  canvassing  of  political 
questions,  which  hitherto  had  been  more  or  less  suspended 
by  reason  of  the  necessary  attention  to  more  pressing  con- 
cerns. 

While  the  provincial  charter  had  divested  the  colonists 
of  very  important  ancient  Privileges  and  powers,  it  had 
left  the  King’s  Governor  dependent  on  the  provincial 
Legislature  for  his  support,  for  which  the  government  at 
home  made  no  provision.  In  this  prerogative  of  a  legis¬ 
lative  body,  chosen  by  the  people  directly  in  one  branch, 
and  nominated  by  them  indirectly  in  the  other,  and  in 
its  other  prerogative  of  originating  laws,  consisted  the 
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protection  of  tlie  people  against  arbitraiy  designs  of  the 
Governor,  and  of  the  monarch  or  court  whom  he  repre- 
sented.  The  future  was  to  show  what  occasions  would 
present  themselves  for  the  use  of  these  powers,  and 
how  effectual  they  would  prove.  The  powers  themselves 
were  created  by  the  charter,  a  withdrawal  of  which  instru* 
ment,  if  that  were  possible,  would  annihilate  them  ;  and 
they  were  further  liable,  in  cases  which  might  arise,  to 
receive  a  more  or  less  favorable  Interpretation  in  the  Eng- 
lish  courts. 

Such  were  facts  which  demanded  cautious  consideration, 
and  a  policy  at  once  firm  and  inoffensive,  on  the  part  of  a 
people  who  had  not  strengtli  to  maintain  themselves  in 
arms  against  the  hostility  of  England,  and  who  had  no 
longer,  as  they  had  had  in  tlieir  early  history,  the  alliance 
of  an  array  of  powerful  sympathizers  in  Parliament  and 
about  the  throne.  Though  no  great  question  was  now  at 
issue  between  the  British  government  and  its  dependency 
of  Massachusetts,  like  that  which  had  bred  disagreements 
during  the  period  of  the  first  charter,  and  though  the 
charter  of  William  and  Mary  had  aimed  to  fix  with  pre- 
cision  the  limitations  of  power  on  both  sides,  there  still 
remained,  in  its  construction  and  application,  large  room 
for  dispute.  The  British  Ministry  could  restrain  Massa¬ 
chusetts  by  means  of  the  high  powers  vested  by  the  char¬ 
ter  in  the  Governor  whom  they  appointed,  and  by  the 
authority  which  the  charter  gave  them  to  rescind  even 
such  Colonial  laws  as  had  received  the  Governors  assent. 
Massachusetts  could  resist  the  Ministry  by  distressing  the 
Governor  as  to  his  means  of  living,  and  by  refusing  to  ac- 
commodate  to  their  wishes  the  character  of  her  Legislature 
and  her  legislation. 

Massachusetts  was  not  factious  nor  disloyal.  It  could 
not  be  but  fhat  the  lustre  of  Queen  Annes  reign  m 
letters  and  arms  should  make  any  reflecting  dweller  in 
New  England  more  proud  than  ever  of  the  name  of 
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Englishman.1  And  the  prospect  of  a  degree  of  freedom, 
civil  and  religious,  assured  by  the  succession  of  the  house 
of  Iianover  to  the  throne,  could  not  fail  at  once  to 
attach  the  colonist  to  the  government,  and  to  quicken 
his  sympathies  with  his  fellow-subjects  at  home.  But  it 
does  not  follow  tliat,  as  he  became  more  devoted  to  his 
prince,  he  became  less  tenacious  of  his  own  rights ;  nor 
that,  while  his  English  sense  of  self-respect  was  exalted, 


1  It  is  natural  to  inquire  how  far 
the  literary  activity  of  Queen  Anne’s 
time  in  England  attracted  attention 
in  the  Colonies.  In  1723,  the  old 
library  of  Harvard  College  appears, 
from  its  catalogue  published  in  that 
year,  not  to  have  contained  any  work 
of  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne’s  time,  — 
of  Addison,  Atterbury,  Bolingbroke, 
Gay,  Pope,  Prior,  Steele,  Swift, 
Young.  It  had  writings  of  Bacon, 
Barrow,  Baxter,  Boyle,  Burnet,  Chil- 
lingworth,  Clarendon,  S.  Clarke, 
Cudworth,  Haies,  Harrington,  Lord 
Herbert,  Ilolinshed,  Thomas  Ilooker, 
Lightfoot,  Henry  More,  Newton,  Ra- 
leigh,  Seiden,  Sherlock,  Stillingfleet, 
Stow,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Sir  William 
Temple,  and  Usher.  There  was 
nothing  of  Locke,  nor  of  Dryden, 
nor  of  South,  nor  of  Tillotson;  and 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  had  been 
recent  accessions,  for  the  copy  of  the 
former  was  of  an  edition  of  1709,  and 
of  the  latter  of  an  edition  of  1720. — 
In  only  a  few  instances  do  the  adver- 
tisements  in  the  “  News-Letter  ”  of 
books  on  sale  contain  the  titles  of 
books,  and  then  they  throw  no  light 
on  this  question.  The  few  titles  are 
mostly  of  theological  treatises  of  home 
production.  The  small  number  of 
other  books  of  which  the  subject  is 
specified  are  works  of  history,  geo- 
graphy,  and  such  like,  and  the  writers 
are  not  named.  —  “A  Catalogue  of 
Books  on  all  Arts  and  Sciences,  to 
be  sold  at  the  Shop  of  T.  Cox, 


Bookseller,  at  the  Lamb,  on  the 
South  Side  of  the  Town  House  at 
Boston,”  was  published  in  1734.  It 
contains  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six 
titles,  embracing,  with  a  variety  of 
miscellaneous  matter,  classical  books, 
and  books  of  divinity,  geography, 
medicine,  history,  and  mathematics. 
No  copy  appears  of  Shakespeare  or 
of  Milton.  There  are  copies  of  Dry- 
den’s  translation  of  the  iEneid,  and 
of  his  Plays  and  Miscellanies ;  of 
Pope’s  translation  of  the  Iliad,  but 
of  no  other  of  his  works;  of  Locke’s 
and  Addison’s  collected  writings;  of 
Butler ’s  Hudibras;  of  several  works 
of  Steele;  of  the  Tatler  and  Guard¬ 
ian,  but  not  of  the  Spectator  ;  of 
Swift’s  Miscellanies,  and  of  his  “  Tale 
of  a  Tub.”  Among  the  divines  are 
Patrick,  Barrow,  South,  and  Sher¬ 
lock;  among  the  historians,  Kennett, 
Clarendon,  and  Burnet;  among  the 
poets  and  dramatic  writers,  Prior, 
Roscommon,  Rowe,  Otway,  Shad- 
well,  Southern,  Vanbrugh,  Whar- 
ton,  Garth,  Hughes,  and  —  writers 
of  whom  especially  a  small  supply 
miglit  be  supposed  to  sutfice  for  such 
a  market — Congreve,  Wycherley, 
and  Mrs.  Behn. — I  have  observed 
that  Colman  once  quotes  Steele 
(Election  Sermon  of  1718,  p.  25), 
and  I  think  I  have  met  with  other 
instances.  He  also  quotes  Barrow 
(Ibid. ,  20).  He  was  a  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Bisliop  Kennett, 
Dr.  Watts,  and  Mrs.  Rowe. 
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his  jealousy  of  invasions  of  English  rights  sliould  abate. 
Through  all  the  time  when  the  greatness  of  the  King  of 
France  was  declining,  and  naturally  and  rightfully  there 
was  fascination  in  the  thought  of  sliaring  in  the  glory 
associated  with  the  name  of  Englishman,  the  colonists  had 
kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  securities  of  their  freedom, 
and  continued  to  repel  such  attempts  as  were  made  upon 
its  integrity.  If  they  took  pride  in  the  thought  of  belong- 
ing  to  the  nation  which  had  exhibited  the  highest  type  of 
humanity,  this  sentiment  did  not  tempt  them  to  abandon 
for  themselves,  by  any  unworthy  concessions  to  their  fellow- 
subjects,  the  manliness  which  illustrated  the  race. 

Almost  the  first  act  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Tailer  was 
to  approve  an  allowance  which  had  been  made  by  m5> 
the  General  Court  to  the  heirs  of  Dudley’s  enemy,  Nov  26- 
Elisha  Cooke,  of  three  hundred  pounds,  for  Services  ren- 
dered  by  him  in  his  agency  in  England.  The  Court  voted 
an  Address  to  the  King,1  praying,  first,  a  continu- 
ance  of  the  Privileges  granted  by  the  charter ; 
secondly,  encouragement  to  the  production  of  naval  stores ; 
and,  thirdly,  precautions  against  the  enlarging  seh  slati<m 
tlements  of  the  Erench  in  Cape  Breton,  to  which  of  Massa- 
island  they  had  betaken  themselves  in  considerable 
numbers,  after  their  loss  of  Nova  Scotia.  John  Usher 
thought  that  now  was  his  chance,  if  ever  it  was  to  be,  to 
get  a  favorable  hearing  for  his  often-repeated  claim  as  for- 
mer  Treasurer  of  the  Colony.  He  represented  that  the 
Province  owed  him  more  than  a  thousand  pounds, 
besides  sixteen  hundred  pounds  for  interest  for  the 
twenty-six  years  since  the  Revolution.  The  Court  resolved 
that  they  owed  him  nothing,  and  thenceforward  he  ceased 


Deo.  21. 


1  The  ministers  had  been  before-  an  Address,  drawn  up  by  Increase 
hand  with  the  General  Court.  April  Mather.  The  New  Hampshire  min- 
13,  on  the  reception  of  the  royal  pro-  isters  joined  in  it.  (British  Colonial 
clamation  (see  above,  339),  they  sent  Papers.) 
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to  urge  the  suit.  Colonel  Church,  the  partisan  of  the 
m6  Indian  wars,  was  regarded  by  them  with  different 
june  i8.  feelings.  They  provided  for  the  comfort  of  bis  old 
age  with  a  gratuity  of  sixty  pounds.1  They  sent 
June2’  to  the  King  an  Address  of  congratulation  on  the 
success  of  his  arms  against  the  Popish  pretender,  and 
voted  to  set  apart  a  day  for  Thanksgiving  for  the  Sup¬ 
pression  of  “  the  late  horrid  and  unnatural  rebellion.”  2 
In  the  hot  dispute  which  arose  out  of  the  financial  ques- 
tion  of  the  day  in  Massachusetts,  Colonel  Burgess  was  un- 
derstood  to  be  partial  to  what  was  called  the  private  bank 
party,  and  his  appointment  was  accordingly  unwelcome  to 
many  of  the  most  important  persons  in  the  Province.  Their 
views,  urged  in  England  by  one  of  the  most  active  of  them, 
Jonathan  Beicher  of  Cambridge,  Avere  also  maintained  by 
Jeremiah  Dummer,  the  new  agent,  and  by  Sir  William 
Ashurst,  who,  though  he  had  refused  the  agency,  never 
ceased  to  interest  himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  Province. 
To  Burgess  the  government  of  Massachusetts  Avas  nothing 
but  a  job  ;  and  for  the  consideration  of  a  thousand  pounds, 
furnished  by  Dummer  and  Beicher,  he  agreed  to  decline 
the  promotion.  The  choice  next  feil  upon  Samuel  Shute, 
also  a  colonel  in  the  army,  a  brother  of  John 
mcnt'of"  Shute,  afterward  Lord  Barrington  in  the  peerage 
Governor  0f  lrelancl.  John  Shute,  though  at  a  later  time 

Shute.  #  ° 

expelled  from  Parliament  for  alleged  dishonesty 
in  some  lottery  transactions,  Avas  noAv  a  person  of  political 
importance,  especially  in  the  non-conformist  circles.  The 
maternal  grandfather  of  the  brothers  Avas  the  famous  Pres- 
byterian  minister,  Joseph  Caryl.  The  Governor  had  been 
a  pupil  of  Charles  Morton,  the  hold  minister  of  Charles- 
toAvn  in  the  time  of  Andros. 

1  In  the  second  following  year,  offering  a  bounty  of  two  pounds  each 
Church  was  killed  hy  a  fall  from  for  the  importation  of  male  servants 
his  liorse.  (Hutchinson,  II.  223,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  six- 
note.)  teen. 

4  June  20,  an  Act  was  passed, 
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Under  the  same  influences,  Lieutenant-Governor  Tailer 
was  superseded,  and  his  place  was  given  to  William  Appolnt_ 
Dummer,  son-in-law  of  Governor  Dudley,  a  native  “en*of 
of  New  England,  but  for  some  years  resident  m  Governor 
tlie  parent  country.  Dudley  was  much  gratified 
by  tliis  arrangement,  which  he  professed  to  regard  ^  m 
“  as  a  mark  of  the  Kings  favor  for  his  thirteen 
years’  successful  Service  to  the  crown,’  though,  had  the 
benefit  been  withholden,  his  “  loyalty  and  good  behavior 
to  the  government  should  have  been  equally  apparent  to 
everybody.  The  King,”  he  added,  “  has  for  ever  endeared 
the  hearts  of  his  loyal  subjects  in  these  Provinces  by  ap- 
pointing  so  prudent  and  good  a  man  as  Colonel  Shute  to 
rule  over  them.  I  am  now  grown  old,  and  having  lived  to 
see  his  Majesty  triumph  over  his  enemies,  and  the  admin- 
istration  of  the  kingdom  settled  in  a  wise  and  faithful  min- 
istry,  I  think  I  have  lived  long  enough.”  1 

More  than  two  years  had  passed  since  the  deatli  of 
Queen  Anne  when  the  new  Governor  of  Massa-  Arrivalof 
chusetts  came  to  Boston,  though  his  appointment 
had  been  known  there  for  four  months.2  The  Betts. 


Board  of  Trade  had  been  informed,  with  heedless 


Oct.  4. 


exaggeration,  that  in  Massachusetts  there  were  then  ninety- 
four  thousand  white  people,  besides  two  thousand  negroes, 
and  twelve  hundred  Christian  Indians.  Ihe  commerce  of 
the  people  of  that  Colony  was  not  so  inconsiderable  as 
might  be  inferred  from  the  embarrassing  disorder  of  the 
currency.  They  dealt  with  some  profit  in  timber  and  cured 
fish,  in  horses,  fürs,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  whale  oil,  and 


1  Letter  of  Dudley,  in  Mass.  Ilist. 
Col.,  XXXII.  308. 

2  General  Court  Record,  for  June 
5, 1716.  —  Hutchinson  says  (Hist.  II. 
19)  that  “  he  was  received  with  usual 
parade.”  I  should  think,  at  all  events, 
that  it  was  not  with  any  parade  that 
was  unusual.  It  cost  the  sura  of  £36. 
(General  Court  Record,  for  November 


13.)  —  ‘ *  Certain  news  is  brought  that 
Colonel  Samuel  Shute  is  made  our 
Governor,  to  our  great  joy.”  (Se- 
wall’s  Diary,  for  June  4.)  — It  was  as 
late  as  April  21,  1716,  that  Stanhope 
directed  the  Board  of  Trade  to  make 
out  Shute’s  commission.  (British 
Colonial  Papers.) 
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staves ;  their  ship-building  amounted  to  six  thousand  tons 
atinually  ;  and  their  manufactures  supplied  a  large  part  of 
their  demand  for  shoes  and  for  the  coarser  kinds  of  linen 
and  woollen  clotli.  Some  iron  worlcs  had  been  erected, 
and  “some  hatters  had  lately  set  up  their  trade.”1 

With  all  the  advantages  incident  to  the  loyal  and  trac- 
table  temper  of  the  people,  it  was  impossible  that  the  task 
which  lay  before  the  new  Governor  should  prove  to  be  an 
easy  one.  The  generation  on  the  stage  of  active  life  had 
been  living  under  strong  excitements,  and  ques- 
o/iiTad-  tions  of  grave  interest  between  them  and  their 
foreign  rulers  were  still  pending.  With  a  few 
short  interruptions,  the  war  with  the  Indians  which 
had  just  been  closed  had  harassed  the  people  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  made  constant  demands  on  their  energies, 
for  forty  years.  Of  this  period  twenty-five  years  had 
passed  under  that  new  Constitution  of  government,  which 
took  away  some  material  powers  and  Privileges  enjoyed 
under  the  colonial  charter.  Though  the  passion  for  Self¬ 
government,  tlius  restrained,  had  been  delayed  by  the 
troubles  of  the  times  in  marking  out  a  definite  course 
of  Opposition,  the  traditions  of  freedom  were  still  vener- 
ated  and  cherished.  In  the  time  of  the  able  and  resolute 
Governor  Dudley,  the  people  had  made  experiments  on 
their  strength,  the  result  of  which,  if  not  conspicuous, 
had  not  been  discouraging.  Not  only  was  bis  successor 
an  antagonist  less  formidable  in  proportion  to  his  greatly 
inferior  abilities,  but  the  state  of  affairs  more  easily  ad- 
mitted  of  a  contest  with  him  without  prejudice  to  other 
interests.  It  was  a  dangerous  as  well  as  a  thankless  Oper¬ 
ation  to  embarrass  Dudley  wliile  he  was  conducting  the 
common  defence  against  the  Indians.  When  the  public 
enemy  was  quieted,  internal  dissension  became  safe  ;  there 
was  always  least  probability  of  collision  between  the  two 
parties  of  freedom  and  prerogative  in  times  of  peril  from 
1  Chalmors,  Ilistory  of  the  Revolt,  II.  7,  12. 
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abroad.  As  often  as  her  borders  were  invaded  by  the  allied 
French  and  Indians,  the  policy  of  Massachusetts  leaned 
towards  conciliation  and  deference  to  the  government  whose 
assistance  was  so  desirable  ;  while  the  Ministry,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  was  interested  to  keep  Massachusetts  favorably  dis- 
posed.  When  peace  was  restored,  the  doraestic  quarrel 
was  ready  to  break  out  afresh. 

Thus,  when  the  pacification  of  Utrecht,  binding  the 
French  to  refrain  from  hostility ,  had  just  deprived  the 
Indians  of  that  alliance  which  was  their  main  Stimulus 
and  strength,  the  people  were  less  liable  than  in  the  past 
years  to  be  incommoded  by  a  quarrel  with  their  Governor 
and  his  masters.  Sliute,  indeed,  came  into  his  office  with 
one  personal  advantage  in  respect  of  favorable  preposses- 
sions  on  the  part  of  those  whom  he  was  to  govern.  He 
was  a  dissenter  from  the  Church  of  England,  which  Lord 
Bellomont  never  was,  and  which  the  facile  courtier  Dudley 
had  ceased  to  be.1  But  religious  sympathy  was  no  longer 


1  There  is  extant,  in  a  half-sheet 
folio,  “  A  Speech  made  unto  Ilis 
Excellency,  Samuel  Shute,  Esq., 
Captain-General  [&c.].  By  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Dr.  Cotton  Matlier,  Attended 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Massaclm- 
setts-Pi’ovince,  New  England,  May 
30,  1717.  Printed  and  sold  by  B. 
Green,  in  Newbury-Street.”  Mather 
outdid  liimself  in  extravagance  of 
eulogy.  Shute’s  appointment  was 
“  An  Ilappiness  whereinto  we  have 
beeu  indeed  most  agreeably  Sur- 
prized,  by  the  Providence  of  our 
Glorious  LORD,  who  lias  with  most 
Remarkable  Circuinstanccs  herein 
testified  His  Tender  Care  of  His 

Elocks  in  the  Wilderness . 

Your  EXCELLENCY  having  lion- 
ourably  spent  your  Younger  Years  in 
the  Annies  which  bravely  fought  for 
the  Glorious  Cause  of  Rescuing  the 
Liberties  of  Europa  and  of  Man- 
kind, . you  have  been  gen- 


erously  Willing  to  devote  your  later 
Years  to  the  Publick  Service  in  a 
Care  for  the  Good  of  Others.  And 
our  Gracious  GOD  has  ordered  it, 
that  Tliis  His  People  shall  have  the 
Felicity  of  being  made  the  Objects 
whom  your  Care  shall  be  employed 
upon.  —  Felices  nimium,  sua  si  bona 
normt.”  And  so  on. 

Barrington  comes  in  for  a  good 
word,  near  the  end:  “  And  we  prom- 
ise  ourselves,  that  whilst  your  In- 
comparable  B  ROTH  ER  is  a  Patron 
of  so  much  consequence  unto  our 
United  Brethren  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantick,  your  EXCELLENCY 
will  vouchsafe  us  [the  Ministers]  our 
part  in  your  most  auspicious  Patron¬ 
age.” 

“  Ilis  Excellency ’s  Answer,”  in 
six  lines,  assures  the  addressors  that 
he  1  ‘  takes  this  Address  very  kindly , 
and  especially  because  it  comes  from 
a  Great  and  Good  Body  of  Men,  for 
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the  bond  of  union  tbat  it  had  been  between  the  non-con- 
formists  of  England  and  of  the  Colonies.  There  was  no 
longer  a  common  ambition,  or  a  sense  of  common  danger. 
Nothing  could  be  more  different  than  were  the  persecuted 
non-conformist  ministers  of  the  times  of  the  Charleses, 
and  the  easy  non-conformist  ministers  of  the  time  of  Anne, 
husbands  of  the  daughters,  of  whom  Shute’s  mother  was 
one,  of  London  citizens  magnificent  on  the  exchange.  The 
legislation  in  England  during  the  reign  of  King  William, 
while  it  had  given  to  dissenters  in  England  all  the  Privi¬ 
leges  which  at  present  they  could  hope  for,  had  given  to 
dissenters  in  Massachusetts  most  of  what  they  desired. 
The  national  church,  it  is  true,  had  set  up  its  worship 
among  tliem ;  but  tliat  was  an  annoyance  from  which  they 
could  no  longer  have  any  expectation  of  escaping,  and 
to  which,  in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  they  had  become 
accustomed,  if  not  reconciled.  Of  the  new  Governor,  in 
other  respects,  they  could  have  scarcely  heard  any  thing, 
except  that  he  was  a  person  who  possessed  some  interest 
with  the  new  managers  of  England,  and  who  had  coveted 
some  office  that  would  enrich  or  maintain  him.  There 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  welcome  him  with  ardor ; 
he  came  not  to  gratify  or  benefit  tliem,  but  to  get  a  living 
and  to  execute  his  Orders  ;  and  he  came  at  a  moment  when 
they  were  in  no  humor  to  be  well  pleased  with  any  thing. 
Year  after  year  they  had  been  fighting  the  French,  with  all 
but  ruinous  ill-success,  with  no  useful  help  from  England, 
and  through  a  succession  of  quarrels  with  the  incompetent 
and  overbearing  English  officers,  who  had  misused  their 
money,  wasted  their  force,  and  protected  themselves  by 
maligning  their  character.  Their  sturdy  industry  did  not 
so  prosper  but  that  they  were  very  poor ;  and,  in  two  par- 

wThom  I  have  always  had  a  great  trial  of  the  Governor,  Mather  wrote 
Esteem,  and  this  will  increase  it,”  again  to  Lord  Barrington,  Nov.  4, 
&c.  1718,  in  exuberant  praise  of  him. 

After  more  than  a  year’s  further  (Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  I.  105.) 
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ties  about  equal  in  strength,  tliey  were  angrily  discussing 
the  cause  and  tbe  remedy  of  their  poverty. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Massachusetts  to  which 
Shute  was  to  accommodate  his  administration.  His  abili- 
ties,  without  beinar  contemptible,  were  not  such  as 

01  <  Occasions  of 

to  fit  him  to  confront  a  resolute  and  able  opposi-  Opposition 
tion.  He  was  good-natured  and  fair ;  but  at  the 
same  time  was  capable  of  taking  hasty  offence,  and  of 
being  impelled  by  it  to  imprudent  action.  Without  jeal- 
ousy  of  prerogative,  or  personal  pride,  he  was  alive  to  the 
soldier’s  point  of  honor  in  obedience  to  Orders  ;  and,  while 
to  many  of  the  subjects  of  his  government  the  mere  thwart- 
ing  of  the  Ministry  had  become  a  sulficient  motive  for 
persisting  in  a  measure,  the  Governor  found  sufficient 
justification  of  a  measure  or  a  pretension  in  the  fact  that 
it  suited  the  Ministry’s  will.  It  was  impossible  that  in 
the  circumstances  the  provincial  government  constituted 
by  King  William’s  charter  should  work  smootlily.  rlhe 
Governor  considered  it  to  be  his  business  to  promote  the 
wishes  of  the  British  courtiers,  and  the  interest  of  the 
British  traders.  The  Representatives  considered  it  to  be 
theirs  to  look  after  the  well-being  of  their  constituents, 
which  they  assumed  that  they  better  understood  than  it 
could  possibly  be  understood  by  a  Spanish  campaigner,  — 
a  stipendiary  and  creature  of  General  Stanhope.  His  ear 
had  been  instructed  by  Hummer  and  Beicher,  and  he  took 
the  right  side  as  to  the  most  troublesome  question  of  the 
time.  But,  even  in  so  doing,  he  exposed  himself  to  the 
displeasure  of  some  of  the  most  considerable  men  about 
him,  and  threw  them  into  an  acrimonious  Opposition  to 
his  government ;  while  the  party  with  which  he  allied  him¬ 
self,  having  already  substantially  won  the  day,  had  not 
much  need  of  Service  from  him,  and  did  not  much  care  for 
his  patronage.1 

1  The  question  of  public  or  pri-  time  with  vehement  passion.  Pam- 
vate  bank  was  discussed  in  Shute’s  phlets  of  that  period  agree  in  describ- 
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Slmte’s  commission  was  in  the  same  terms  as  that  of  his 
predecessor,  not  excepting  even  the  authority  to 
«ofiifrom0*  command  the  militia  of  Rhode  Island.  His  in- 
the  Minis-  structions  were  digested  in  seventy-eight  articles. 

Among  other  things,  he  was  directed  to  transmit 
to  England  a  copy  of  the  laws  of  his  Province  witliin  three 
months  from  their  enactment,  or  by  the  first  opportunity, 
“  upon  pain  of  the  King’s  highest  displeasure,  and  of  the 
forfeiture  of  the  first  year’s  salary.”  He  was  “  to  propose 
to  the  General  Assemblv,  and  accordingly  to  use  his  best 
endeavors  with  them,  that  an  Act  be  passed  for  the  settling 
and  establishing  fixed  salaries  ”  upon  the  Governor,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor,  and  Judges  for  the  time  being,  and  “  for 
the  building  of  a  fit  and  convenient  house  ”  for  the  Gover¬ 
nor.  He  was  to  persuade  the  Province  to  rebuild  “  that 
important  fort  at  Pemaquid,  wliich  they  too  easily  suffered 
to  be  taken  and  demolished  by  the  French  during  the  for- 
mer  war.”  He  was  “  to  provide,  by  all  necessary  Orders, 
that  no  person  have  any  press  for  printing,  nor  that  any 
book,  pamphlet,  or  other  matters  whatsoever,  be  printed 
without  his  special  leave  and  license  first  obtained.” 1 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  was  to  have  come 
together  in  a  few  days  after  his  arrival.  His  first 
agreoments  act  was  to  prorosrue  it,  that  he  might  have  oppor- 

with  the  1  .  .  ®  11 

General  tunity  ior  some  inquiry  and  consultation.  It  was 
unavoidable  that  he  should  be  at  once  beset  with 
gloomy  representations  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
currency,  and  consequently  of  trade,  and  with  discordant 
representations  as  to  a  remedy.  In  his  first  speecli  he 

ing  the  state  of  things  as  distressing,  he  taken  strictly  to  the  lctter,  for 
for  want  of  a  cireulating  medium.  Judge  Sewall,  in  his  Diary,  mentions 
The  author  of  “  The  Distressed  State  his  giving  away  hard  money  now  and 
of  the  Town  of  Boston”  (1720)  then.  The  panacea  of  the  author  of 
urged  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  “The  Present  Melancholy  Cireum- 
currcncy  by  the  expedient  of  a  pri-  stance  of  the  Province”  (171!))  is 
vatebauk.  “  Silver,”  he  says  (p.  3),  domestic  industry,  and  abstinence 
“there  is  not  a  penny  passing  ;  ”  from  importation. 
which  Statement,  however,  is  not  to  1  British  Colonial  Papers. 
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urgently  called  the  attention  of  tlie  General  Court  to  tliat 
unarrateful  but  inevitable  subject.  And  he  went  on 

D  9  NOV.  7. 

to  inform  them  that  he  was  instructed  to  revive 
the  subject  of  a  stated  salary  for  himself,  and  to  say  that 
“  Massachusetts  was  the  only  Province  in  America  under 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain  whicli  did  not  settle  a  salary 
on  its  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor ;  ’  to  complain 
of  the  unlawful  “  cutting  down  of  trees  proper  for  the 
royal  navy ;  ”  and  to  repeat  the  applications  heretofore 
made  in  vain  for  the  building  of  a  fort  at  or  near  Pema- 
quid. 

The  Court  disposed  of  the  first  matter  by  resolving  on  a 
further  issue  of  paper  money,  to  twice  the  anlount  of  that 
authorized  two  years  before.  Ihe  form  of  the  measure 
liad  been  that  of  a  loan  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  bills 
for  five  years,  at  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  witli  an  en- 
gagement  for  a  repayment  annually  of  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  principal.  One  hundred  thousand  pounds  moie  weie 
now  issued,  to  be  repaid  in  ten  years.  On  the  other  points 
proposed,  the  Pepresentatives  were  more  sensitive  than 
the  Governor  had  probably  been  prepared  to  find  them. 
After  awaiting  their  action  for  what  he  thought  a  suflicient 
time,  he  sent  a  message  to  inquire  “  whether  the  ^  ^ 
Governor  might  expect  a  further  answer  to  liis 
speech.”  They  replied  the  same  day  that  “  they  had 
already  answered  all  that  was  proper  or  necessary.”  He 
sent  again  to  ask  “  whether  the  Ilouse  had  done  all  that 
was  proper  or  necessary  in  answer  to  liis  speech.”  They 
replied  that  they  had,  “  having  passed  an  Act  to  prevent 
cutting  and  carrying  off  timber.”  Not  being  inclined  at 
present  to  pursue  the  discussion,  he  contented  himself  with 
proroguing  the  Court.1  Such  a  beginning  did  not  promise 
mutual  confidence  or  harmony  for  the  future. 

It  might  be  guessed  that  Shute  was  no  master  of  the 
Science  of  finance.  Bat  the  emotion  with  which  he  speaks 

1  General  Court  Records. 
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of  tlic  depreciation  of  the  Province’s  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  of  irredeemable  paper  nioney  indicates 
that  it  occasioned  liim  both  surprise  and  dismay.  When 
1717  he  next  met  the  General  Court,  it  was  to  implore 
April  i°.  t]iem  to  make  some  provision  against  the  “  intoler¬ 
able  discount”  upon  their  bills,  as  well  as  to  renew  the 
requests  for  a  fort  at  Pemaquid,  for  an  establishraent  of 
stated  salaries,  and  the  security  of  the  Queens  rights  in 
timber  proper  for  her  navy.1 

This  last  had  become  a  prominent  matter  of  attention. 

As  long  ago  as  fifty  years  before  this  time,  Massa- 
”  chusetts  had  brought  the  wealth  of  her  woods  to 
the  notice  of  England  by  a  present  to  King  Charles  of 
sliip-timber,  which  was  thought  to  have  contrib- 
2S2?  ute(i  not  a  t0  tlie  success  llis  operations 
naval  against  France  ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  Col- 

Btores.  °  . 

ony  recognized  the  importance  of  this  mterest  to 


1  British  Colonial  Papers. — In  a 
former  volume  (II.  30,  note),  re- 
marking  on  the  conditions  of  slav- 
ery  in  Massachusetts,  I  said  that 
“  no  person  was  ever  born  into  legal 
slavery  ”  within  her  jurisdiction. 
My  statement  was  of  the  law.  I 
have  not  affirmed  that  uniformly, 
through  all  the  generations,  popu¬ 
lär  opiniou  was  accordant  with,  or 
observant  of,  the  law.  I  give  to 
such  as  would  impugn  my  represen- 
tation  of  it  the  benefit  of  a  fact 
which  I  do  not  know  that  they  have 
observed.  Nov.  10,  1710,  William 
Brown,  “  son  of  a  freeman  by  a  ser- 
vant  woman,”  was  sold  as  a  slave; 
bis  master  wished  to  manumit  liim; 
and  the  Iiepresentatives  agreed  that 
the  master  should  bo  released  from 
liability  for  his  support.  (Mass. 
Prov.  Rec.)  Perhaps  they  thought 
that  he  was  not  legally  a  slave ;  that 
question  was  not  now  brought  up, 
and  notliiug  is  bettcr  settled  than 
that  even  the  express  dictum  of  a 


judicial  court  is  unauthoritative  when 
it  relates  to  a  point  not  in  issue.  In 
the  instance  now  referred  to,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  neither  man  nor  master 
understood  his  legal  rights.  But,  nev- 
crtheless,  the  legislative  will  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  the  directory  of  judicial 
action,  was  expressed  in  that  Provi¬ 
sion  respecting  slavery  in  the  “  Body 
of  Liberties,” —  the  foundation  of  the 
Colonial  Statute  Laws,  —  which  had 
never  been  abrogated.  So,  again  and 
again,  under  a  mistaken  construction 
of  the  unamended  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion,  slaves  brought  into  the  Free 
States  by  their  masters,  and  there 
absconding,  were  reclaimcd,  hunted, 
and  surrendered.  But  at  length  the 
point  wras  raised  in  Massachusetts; 
and  the  decision,  never  since  dis- 
puted,  was  that  the  slave  was  not 
liable  to  recapture  when  he  had  cotne 
into  a  Free  State  by  his  master’s  will. 
(Pickering’s  Reports,  XVILI.  209  ; 
comp.  Reports  of  t'ases  by  Josiah 
Quincy,  Jr.,  29,  note  2.) 
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herseif  by  a  law  which  “  referved  for  the  public  all  pine- 
trces  fit  for  masts  wbicb  are  twenty-four  inches  1CC8. 
diameter  and  upwards  within  three  foot  of  tbe  May27‘ 
ground,  tliat  grow  above  tbree  miles  from  tbe  meeting- 
liouse.”  The  capacity  of  producing  other  naval  Stores 
was  not  overlooked.  The  General  Court  granted  1C7i. 

“  a  privilege  to  Mr.  Richard  W  harton,  etc.,  to  y 
make  pitch,  rosin,  turpentine,  etc.”  1  In  tbe  ill-conditioned 
times  aftcr  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  vacated,  Ran- 
dolph  obtained  a  “  coramission  to  be  surveyor  of  1G85. 
all  the  woods  and  timber  growing  within  ten  or 
twelve  miles  of  any  navigable  river,  creek,  01  haibor 
within  the  Province  of  Maine.”2  When  Allen  solicited 

1  General  Court  Records.  inconsistencics  of  the  grant  with  the 

*  British  Colonial  Papers.  — As  royal  Charters  alrcady  granted  to 
early  as  the  year  of  the  Revolution  the  Provinces  in  New  England,” 
there  was  a  movement  in  England  and  the  ill  consequences  of  ‘  the 
“  for  a  grant  of  mines  in  New  Eng-  petitioners  making  any  Settlements, 
land  ”  to  a  trading  Company.  Among  and  thereby  acquiring  large  tracts  of 
the  English  partners  were  Sir  Matthew  land.”  ‘‘All,  either  singly,  or  in 
Dudley  and  others,  and  among  those  joint  stock  Companies,  have  always 
in  Massachusetts  appear  the  names  had  free  liberty  to  trade  and  raise 
of  Stoughton,  Wait  Winthrop,  Ileze-  Commodities.”  “  Trade  will  be  en- 
kiah  Usher,  and  other  leadiug  citi-  grossed,  and  all  Commodities  ad- 
zens.  The  Attorney-General  advised  vanced  in  price.”  (British  Colonial 
the  Board  of  Trade  ‘‘  that  their  Maj-  Papers;  comp.  Ibid.,  for  Sept.  12  and 
esties  rnay  erect  such  a  Corporation,  19,  1092,  April  8  and  Dec.  1-3,  109-3, 
and  enable  them  to  purchase  lands  and  Jan.  18,  Jan.  27,  and  Feb.  22,  1094, 
exercise  government  of  the  same.”  July  22,  1090,  July  5, 1097;  Register 
(Ibid.,  for  Aug.  10,  1088,  and  Sept.  of  the  Privy  Council,  for  April  0  and 
10  1090.)  July  7,  1692,  an  Order  Oct.  5,  1698,  and  Jan.  11  and  18, 
was  passed  accordingly.  (Register  1091.)  The  Province  repeated  its  pro- 
of  the  Privy  Council.)  But  the  test,  June  20,  1094.  (Mass.  Prov. 
measure  was  arrested,  for,  June  15,  ltec.)  July  31,  1090,  Sir  Ilenry 
1692,  the  Board  had  had  before  them  Ashurst  presented  it  again.  (Ibid.; 
a  memorial  from  the  government  of  comp.  Ibid.,  under  dates  of  Dec.  21 
Massachusetts  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  30, 1090,  and  April  5,  May  7,  Sept. 
xepresenting  “the  inconveniences  18,  and  Oct.  2,  1097.)  Oct.  8, 1097, 
which  rnight  attend  the  passing  of  a  ‘‘their  Lordships  resolved  not  to 
charter  of  incorporation  for  raising  make  any  further  concessions  to  the 
copper  and  other  minerals  in  New  petitioners  for  that  patent  [Sn 
England,  to  plant  flax,  &c.,  and  pro-  Matthew  Dudley’s],  but  let  that 
vide  naval  stores,  and  to  purchase  matter  lie  as  it  now  does.”  (Jour¬ 
lands  of  Indians  or  others  in  Amer-  nal  of  the  Board  of  1  radc  ;  comp, 
ica.”  The  memorial  set  forth  ‘‘the  Ibid.,  under  the  dates  of  July  31  and 
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the  government  of  New  Hampshire,  he  informed  the  Privy 
1691  Council  that  he  liad  “  contracted  with  the  Navy 
March  30.  j}oarc[  to  supply  their  Majesties’  navy  with  masts, 

yards,  bowsprits,  and  other  timber,  during  the  term  of  seven 

”  1 

years. 

The  ship-builder,  Sir  William  Phips,  well  understood 
the  value  of  ship-timber,  and,  in  the  provincial  charter 
wliich  he  helped  to  negotiate,  the  last  article, 
appended  in  the  last  stage  of  the  transaction,  re- 
served  for  the  King’s  use  all  trees  wliich  measured  two 
feet  in  diaineter  at  the  heiglit  of  a  foot  above  the  ground.2 
1695  The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  reported  to 
june 25.  the  prjVy  Council  that  their  Province  cöuld  fur- 
nish  for  the  royal  navy  an  annual  supply  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  of  rosin,  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  pitch  and 
tar,  two  thousand  tons  of  timber,  and  a  hundred  thousaiul 
feet  of  oak  planks. 

On  a  recommendation  froin  the  Admiralty,  the  Privy 
lege.  Council  commissioned  Benjamin  Furzer  and  John 
sept.3.  Bri,3ger  t0  g0  to  New  England,  “  to  inspect  and 
survey  and  give  advice  of  the  naval  productions  tliose 


Dec.  21,  1696.)  But  the  scheme  re- 
vived  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
reign.  Sir  Matthew  Dudley  and  his 
associates  again  presented  their  Peti¬ 
tion  to  be  incorporated;  and  it  was 
approved.  after  certain  modifications 
of  the  plan.  (Journal  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  for  Dec.  17,  23,  and  30, 
1702,  and  Jan.  5,  8, 18,  and  20,  1703.) 
Again  it  was  opposed  by  the  agent 
of  the  Province  (Jan.  29,  1703),  and 
both  sides  were  heard  at  length. 
(Ibid.,  for  Feb.  9,  18,  22,  and  26, 
March  3  and  4,  April  5,  13,  14,  19, 
and  30,  May  6,  June  15,  Aug.  4  and 
10.)  The  Board  judged  that  thcre 
was  now  a  “  final  obstruction  of  that 
design  by  the  undertakers  refusing  to 
comply  with  a  clause  against  stock- 
jobbing.”  (Ibid.,  Nov.  6,  1703.) 


In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Willard 
(froin  London,  Sept.  9,  1719)  Dum¬ 
mer  says  that  Sir  Matthew  Dudley 
was  executor  on  Governor  Allen’s 
estate.  (Mass.  Arch.  LI.  328.)  The 
letter,  sixteen  pagcs  long,  communi- 
cates  important  particulars  of  the 
movemeuts  of  Usher,  Byfield,  the 
Quäkers,  and  others  at  the  English 
court. 

1  Privy  Council  Register. 

2  “  He  had  a  new  scene  of  action 
opened  unto  hiin  in  an  opportunity  to 
supply  the  crown  with  all  naval  Stores 
at  most  easy  rates,  from  those  eastern 
parts  of  the  Massachusetts  Province, 
wliich,  through  the  conquest  that  he 
had  rnade  thereof,  came  to  be  insert- 
ed  in  the  Massachusetts  charter.” 
(Mathcr,  Magnalia,  II.  71.) 
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places  did  produce,  and  what  improvements  might  be 
there  raade  for  the  future.”  1  In  no  less  than  three  points 
of  view  the  object  contemplated  by  the  Englisli  Ministry 
was  important.  They  looked  to  this  country  for  abundant 
and  secure  supplies,  not  only  of  timber,  but  of  naval  stores, 
pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine  for  tlieir  military  and  commercial 
marine.  They  desired  to  encourage  the  industry  of  New 
England  in  this  department,  to  the  end  that  its  profits 
might  support  large  demands  for  English  manufactured 
goods.  And  they  wished,  by  confining  the  attention  of 
the  people  to  these  pursuits,  to  keep  them  from  creating  a 
supply  of  woollen  fabrics  for  themselves.  “  I  am  glad,” 
wrote  Dudley  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  “  to  be  ad-  1704, 
vised  your  Lordships  have  been  pleased  to  encour-  0ct- 10' 
age  the  trade  of  tar,  rosin,  and  other  naval  stores  and 
Commodities  of  this  Province,  without  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble  to  prevent  this  Province  to  run  into  the  woollen  manu- 
facture  to  that  degree  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  demand 
very  little  supply  of  that  sort  from  the  kingdom  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which  if  I  should  not  inform  of  and  labor  to  prevent, 
I  should  be  wanting  in  my  duty.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
Province  are  proud  enough  to  wear  the  best  clotli  of  Eng¬ 
land;2  but,  without  they  be  employed  upon  tar,  hemp, 
iron,  spars,  masts,  and  building  of  ships,  tney  have  no 
returns  to  malte,  and  of  those  things  there  might  be 
enough,  if  proper  methods  were  settled  and  taken,  and 
persons  sent  to  take  care  and  encourage  so  to  do.”3 * * * * 

1  Privy  Council  Register  ;  Letter  only  in  the  fabrics  of  Europe.  He 

of  Bridger  read  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  adds,  as  pertinent  to  the  topic,  that 
March  31,  1704.  the  Council  “have  their  dear  idol, 

2  Aug.'  16,  1720,  John  Jekyll,  a  the  charter,  nauch  at  heart,  and  great 
revenue  officer,  wrote  from  Boston  to  love  for  independency.”  (British  Co- 
the  Lords  of  Trade,  that  camblets,  lonial  Papers.) 

druggets,  and  serges  were  manufac-  8  Ibid.  —  This  was  not  long  after 

tured, which  were  “  worn  by  the  mean-  the  House  refused  to  appoint  a  Sur- 

est  sort  of  people.  As  for  the  trades-  veyor-General  at  the  Governor  s  re- 

men  and  mechanical  part,  they  are  quest  (see  above,  255),  though  the 

very  ambitious,”  he  says,  “  of  appear-  Council  approved  the  measure. 

ing  above  themselves,”  and  dressed 
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The  war  of  S weden  against  tke  other  Baltic  powers, 
and  especially  the  signs  which  her  erratic  Sover¬ 
eign,  now  courting  the  friendship  of  the  King  of 
France,  liad  given  of  an  inclination  to  befriend  the  Pre- 
tender,  at  once  increased  the  importance  to  England  of  an 
ample  supply  of  naval  Stores,  and  the  uncertainty  of  ob- 
taining  it  from  the  hitherto  customary  sources.  Furzer, 
the  surveyor,  liaving  died  on  his  way  to  America,1  the 
omnivorous  Randolph  aspired  to  be  his  successor,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  Opposition  of  Ashurst.2  Bridger  arrived 
at  his  destination,  having  followed  Lord  Bellomont  from 
the  West  Indies.  He  easily  embroiled  himself 

Resistance  _  J 

to  the  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest  tracts,  and  his 
General  of  conflicts  with  the  rough  people  whose  intcrests  he 
had  to  invade  took  for  years  a  considerable  place 
in  the  action  of  the  government.  New  Hampshire,  espe¬ 
cially,  without  contesting  the  sovereign’s  right,  showed  no 
zeal  in  protecting  it  against  the  trespassers,  to  whorn  the 
plunder  of  timber  on  the  banks  of  distant  and  solitary 
navigable  waters  was  at  once  so  safe  and  so  lucrative. 

O 


Lord  Bellomont  informed  the  Lords  of  Trade  that 
A'  ul  3  there  had  been  “  a  prodigious  havoc  of  the  woods 
in  New  Hampshire  within  four  years,”  so  that  he  feared 
that  “  in  two  or  three  years  all  trees  that  are  near  water 
carriage  will  be  cut  up.”  He  complained  of  the  “  trade 
of  sending  ship-timber  to  Portugal,  still  carried  on,”  and 
desired  “  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  hinder  transporting  of 
ship-timber.” 3  Bridgqr  wrote  to  him  that  he  had  been 
for  two  years  preparing  trees  in  the  woods  near 
Piscataway  to  the  number  of  several  thousands, 
for  the  making  of  tar  for  his  Majesty’s  Service,  but  found 


1  “  Mr.  Furzer  and  Bridger  feil  mont,  of  May  25,  1698,  in  N.  H. 
sick  of  the  fever  three  or  four  days  Provincial  Papers,  II.  344.) 
before  I  left  Barbadoes,  contracted  *  Letter  of  Randolph  to  W.  Blath- 
by  a  debauch  they  made.  Mr.  Für-  wayt,  of  May  21,  1098,  in  British 
zer  died,  who,  I  believe,  was  the  best  Colonial  Papers, 
of  the  two.”  (Letter  of  Lord  Bello-  8  British  Colonial  Papers. 
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them  in  May  last  nearly  all  burnt,  to  the  loss  of  nearly  a 
thousand  barreis  of  tar.”  1 

Bridger  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  New  England, 
when  the  Lords  of  Admiralty  advised  his  recall  on  u 
account  of  tbe  expensiveness  of  his  Service.3  But 
either  he  or  his  business  had  steady  and  powerful  friends, 
and  early  in  Dudley’s  administration  he  received  1705. 
the  Queens  commission  “  to  be  Surveyor-General  Dcc' “4 
of  Woods  in  America,  and  to  instruct  the  inhabitants  in 
making  pitch  and  tar,  curing  hemp,  etc.” 3  He  wrote  to 
Secretary  Godolphin  that  the  tar,  pitch,  rosin,  and  1706_ 
turpentine  were  not  yet  very  good,  but  he  would  0ct" 

“  engage  in  two  years’  time  the  Stores  that  is  raised  heie 

. shall  be  equally  as  good  as  any  imported  into 

England . I  hope,”  he  said,  “  to  divert  and  turn 

their  labor  and  thoughts  from  working  up  their  own  wool, 
which  they  have  made  a  very  great  progress  in,  to  the 
raising  of  naval  Stores.”  If  this  hope  should  fail,  “  the 
effect  would  be  the  loss  of  the  exportation  of  a  hundied 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  per  annum  of  the  manufactures 
of  England  to  this  place  only,  — I  mean  Boston.”  The 
prospect  was,  however,  uncertain ;  for  soon  he  had  to 
report  a  large  decrease  in  the  exportation  of  naval  1708. 
Stores,  of  which,  he  said,  one  reason  was  that  “the  March13' 
country  people  and  planters  had  entered  so  far  into  making 
their  own  woollens  that  not  one  in  forty  but  wears  his  own 
carding,  spinning,  etc.”  4  When  he  appealed  to  1709. 
the  courts,  he  “  could  not  get  a  judgment  against  July- 
the  people  for  cutting  trees.”  An  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  “  for  preserving  white-pine  trees,”  which  ^ 
punished  all  persons  who  should  destroy  them, 
except  the  owner,  with  a  fine  of  a  hundred  pounds.5 

1  British  Colonial  Papers.  4  Letters  of  Bridger  to  Godolphin 

2  Privy  Council  Register.  and  Blathwayt,  in  British  Colonial 

3  The  Queen’s  commission  is  in  Papers. 

N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  III.  334  ;  6  Act  of  the  ninth  year  of  Anne, 

comp.  337.  Chap.  X\  II. 
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Bridger  wrote  that  prosecutions  under  it  were  useless, 
ml  and  that  “  her  Majesty  could  never  hope  of  any 
May  21.  justice  here,  wliere  judge  and  juries  are  ofFenders, 

for  they  plead  their  charter . They  adore  it,  equal, 

if  not  preferable,  to  their  schisraatical  doctrine.”  And  his 
inference  was :  “  Were  this  charter  gone,  her  Majesty’s 
prerogative  would  shine  bright  and  influence  the  whole, 
so  that  they  would  be  more  obedient  to  her  Majesty’s  com- 
mands,  and  civil  to  her  interest  and  officers  ;  and,  weie 
they  more  dependent,  they  would  be  much  more  service- 
able.”  1 

In  the  last  year  of  Dudley’s  administration,  Bridger  went 
m4  to  England,  having  appointed  deputies  to  act  for 
December.  p[m  ^ur[ng  his  absence.  Ile  had  probably  learned 
that  his  presence  there  was  necessary  to  counteract  a  move¬ 
ment  which  was  on  foot  for  his  removal.  Dudley  wrote 
m5  home  in  his  favor ;  but  Colonel  Burgess,  while 

jan.  i5.  expecting  to  go  out  as  Dudley  s  successor,  had 
objected  to  Bridger’ s  continuance  in  office,  having  been 
satisfied,  by  the  evidence  of  Yaughan  and  others 
June  15.  New  Hampshire,  that  he  had  made  corrupt  use 
of  its  opportunities.3  Bridger  succeeded  in  Clearing  himself 
to  the  satisfaction  of  General  Stanhope,  and  came 
Aug  l1'  back  with  a  new  commission.  He  was  to  meet 
■with  more  vigorous  Opposition  than  ever.  Elisha  Cooke, 
son  of  the  lately  deceased  Counsellor,  and  his  successor  in 
the  populär  regard,  charged  Bridger  with  exceeding  his 
authority  in  forbidding  proprietors  to  cut  timber  on  their 
own  land,  and  with  receiving  bribes  for  permitting  the 
spoliation  of  timber  on  the  public  domain.  Bridger  justi- 
fied  himself,  and  Governor  Sliute  took  his  part,  showing 
1718  his  displeasure  against  Cooke  by  excluding  him 
May-  from  this  time  from  the  Council,  to  which,  how- 
ever,  he  continued  to  be  elected  by  the  Court  from  year  to 

1  Letter  of  Bridger  to  “  My  Lord,”  in  British  Colouial  Papers. 

2  British  Colonial  Papers. 
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year,  while  lie  found  a  better  sphere  for  agitating,  in  liis 
place  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  for  Boston.  In  the  ardor  of  his  antagonism,  Cooke 
weilt  so  far  as  to  urge  tliat  Maine  having  been  granted  by 
the  crown  to  Gorges,  and  by  his  heirs  sold  to  Massachu¬ 
setts,  “  no  reserve  was  to  be  made  of  any  woods  or  trees 
thereon  to  the  use  of  the  crown.”  1  It  does  not  appear 
that  that  view  had  any  other  open  defenders,  though  it  is 
very  likely  to  have  prevailed  so  far  as  to  prevent  vigorous 
legislation  for  the  security  of  the  royal  rights. 

Bridger  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that,  at  Exeter, 
of  seventy  trees  which  had  been  marked  with  the  1717. 
Queens  broad  arrow,  only  one  remained  Standing.2  De0‘ 30‘ 
The  outrage  was  committed,  he  says,  while  Vaughan  was 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  “  wlio  put  out 
those  persons  I  had  deputed  for  deputies,  and  put  in 
creatures  of  his  own,  which  suffered  any  thing  to  be  done 
as  would  please  the  people ;  for,  as  long  as  there  are  New 
England  persons  Governors,3  the  King  must  not  expect 
any  justice  as  to  the  woods  ;  for  all  the  people  on  the 
frontiers  depend  on  the  woods  for  their  livelihood,  and  say 
the  King  has  no  woods  liere,  and  they  will  cut  wliat  and 
where  they  please,  as  long  as  the  Charter  s  good.”  Dum¬ 
mer,  agent  for  Massachusetts  in  England,  interested  him- 
self  successfully  against  the  forester.  “  I  have  read,  ’ 
wrote  Bridger  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  “  the  sur-  1718. 
prising  and  un welcome  news  that  I  am  superseded.  0ct-  24‘ 

. My  letters  informs  me  that  I  was  removed  by  the 

insinuations  and  malicious  contrivances  of  Mr.  Dummer, 

. whom  I  know  to  be  a  false  and  cunning  person. 

. I  have  been  here  but  one  year  and  a  month  since 

I  renewed  my  commission . After  twenty-two  years’ 

1  Mass.  Prov.  Ree.,  for  June  14,  garded  by  the  General  Court.  (See 
1718.  above,  393.) 

s  This  was  after  Shute’s  represen-  8  Tliis  was  a  kick  at  the  dead  lion 
tation  on  the  subject  had  been  disre-  Dudley. 

2Ö 
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faithful  Service  to  this  country,  I  am  turned  out  and  obliged 
to  beg  my  bread.  1 

The  General  Court  which  Shute  found  in  office,  now 
drawing  near  to  the  term  of  its  legal  existence,  may  have 
thought  proper  to  adopt  toward  a  new  Governor  a  couise 
of  action  to  be  a  precedent  for  its  successors.  The  Repre- 
sentatives  gave  the  Governor  no  satisfaction  as  to  the  ties- 
passes  upon  the  woods,  and,  with  unmistakable  distinctness 
they  informed  him  that  they  declined  to  restore  the 
Apru  u.  fort  at  Pemaquid,  or  to  establish  salaries  for  the 
Kiim’s  ofhcers.  “  In  consideration  of  his  assurances  of 
friendly  beliavior,”  they  made  him  a  graut  of  three 
ness  be-  hundred  pounds,  and  he  dismissed  them  to  their 

Govcraor  spring  liusbandry,  after  thanking  them  for  their 
Kepre&en-  present,  which,  he  said,  “  will  help  the  defray- 
tatives.  jng  cbarge  of  my  transportation.”  Their  six 
months’  acquaintance  had  not  tended  to  ripen  into  friend- 
ship. 

Referring  to  the  defeat  of  the  Pretender’s  enterprise,  the 


1  British.  Colonial  Papers. — Jan. 
13,  1719,  “a  long  discussion  arises 
at  the  Board  in  reference  to  the 
premiums  paid  on  the  importation 
of  naval  stores  from  the  Planta¬ 
tions,  which  amounted  the  last 
year  to  upwards  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds;  and  complaint  is  made  by 
the  Board  of  the  very  inferior  quality 
of  the  pitch  and  tar  so  imported, 
whereby  it  seemed  the  makers  de- 
pended  on  the  premiums  more  than 
the  goodness  of  these  Commodities. 
Among  those  exarained  was  Mr. 
Asteil,  who  said  he  knew  not  whether 
it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  give  his 
opiuion  in  this  affair,  for  he  had  been 
very  much  abused  and  insulted  upon 
the  Royal  Exchange  by  two  persons 
present,  Mr.  Baron  and  Mr.  Dummer, 
for  having  given  his  thoughts  to  the 
Board  in  relation  to  said  importation 
of  naval  stores.  Examination  into 


this  matter  follows,  and  the  Board 
agreed  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  express  some  resentment  of  Mr. 
Baron ’s  beliavior,  to  prevent  the  like 
for  the  future  ;  and,  as  to  Mr.  Dum¬ 
mer,  their  Lordships  resolved  to  re- 
ceive  no  application  from  him  after 
the  Governor  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  shall  have  had  anothcr  oppor- 
tunity  to  choose  another  agent,  and 
that  the  Governor  should  be  writ  to 
that  they  appoint  one  accordingly.  ” 
January  22,  Asteil  informed  the 
Board  that  Baron  and  Dummer  had 
made  him  a  satisfactory  apology,  and 
accordingly  the  Board  “  counter- 
manded  the  direction  given  for  writ- 
ing  to  Colonel  Shute  relating  to  Mr. 
Dummer.”  (Journal  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.)  Shute  interested  himself 
in  Bridger’s  behalf.  (Ibid- ,  for  Sept. 
22.) 
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Governor  told  the  next  General  Court,  that  tlieir  meeting 
must  be  “  so  mucli  tbe  pleasanter  by  the  removal 

1  J  May  30. 

of  some  fears  tbey  bad  lately  had  of  bemg  de- 
prived  of  so  valuable  a  privilege.  God  Almigbty  long 
continue,”  be  said,  “  your  religious  and  civil  rights  and 
liberties,  with  wisdom  so  to  improve  tbem  that  tbey  may 
never  be  forfeited !  ”  And  instead  of  provoking  for  the 
present  a  renewal  of  tbe  dispute  respecting  naval  supplies, 
he  informed  the  Court  that  Parliament  was  “  deliberating 
on  measures  for  the  encouragement  of  the  trade  ”  in  those 
Commodities,  and  “  the  ratber,  at  this  present  juncture,  by 
reason  of  tbe  unjust  and  surprising  intended  invasion  from 
Sweden.”  1  The  Court  made  him  a  grant  of  five  bundred 
pounds  for  bis  Services  in  tbe  first  half  of  tbe  civil  year. 
In  acknowledging  it,  he  desired  “  to  be  told  if  he  bad  not 
rendered  faithful  Service.”  The  sum  given,  he  says,  refer- 
ring  to  the  state  of  tbe  currency,  “  is  in  reality  but  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.”  He  wished  but  to  be  ^  2o 
supported  with  dignity.  “  I  think  I  may  say,  with- 
©ut  much  vanity,  I  have  deserved  it.”  In  tbe  next  year  be 
received  the  nominal  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds.  m8. 
But  the  depreciation  of  the  notes  in  which  pay-  Deo-4’ 
ments  were  made  was  an  oppressive  and  a  continually 
growing  evil.2 

The  Governor  had  lately  called  attention  to  it  again,  but 
all  in  vain.3  The  subiect  had  become  one  of 

J  _  May  29. 

mutual  irritation  between  him  and  the  Represen- 

*  At  this  session,  the  Court  (June  to  the  receiver  as  the  unjust  steward’s 
20)  passed  a  vote  from  which  some-  treachery  did  to  his  lord,  who,  when 
thing  is  gathered  as  to  the  church  he  asked  the  debtor,  1  IIow  much 
architecture  of  the  time.  The  sum  owest  thou  unto  my  lord?’  and  he 
of  £150  was  granted  for  the  erection  said,  ‘  An  hundred  measures  of  oil,’ 
of  a  house  of  worsliip  at  Province-  he  said  unto  him,  ‘  Take  thy  bill, 
town,  to  be  “thirty-two  feet  long,  and  sit  down  quickly,  and  write 
twenty-eight  feet  wide,  fifteen  feet  fifty.’  ”  (Benjamin  Colman,  Ser- 
studs,  with  galleries  on  three  sides.”  mon  preached  before  his  Excellency, 

2  “  Whatwe  calla  hundred  pounds  Samuel  Shute,  Esq.,  &c.,  1713,  p. 
is  really  but  as  seventy,  if  so  much;  40.) 

and  in  effect  proves  the  same  iujury  3  “  If  you  would  reflect  a  little 
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tatives.  The  General  Court,  as  one  of  its  financial  expe- 
dients,  imposed  for  the  year  a  duty  of  one  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  goods  imported  from  England.  The  Governor, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  inconsiderately 
consented  to  the  bill.  But  wlien  there  was  a  move¬ 
ment  to  re-enact  it  the  following  year,  he  appealed  to  his 
instructions,  which  restrained  him  from  approving  it,  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  in  violation  of  the  charter  Provi¬ 
sion,  which  forbade  the  Court  to  make  laws  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  England.  In  a  vote  which  followed,  the 
1719  House  was  so  bold  as  to  express  a  doubt  whether 
june  19-30.  u  his  Majesty’s  instruction  to  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  was  entirely  agreeable  to  the  liberties  and  Priv¬ 
ileges  granted  in  the  royal  charter.”  This  alarmed  the 
Council,  who  requested  that  the  clause  might  be  stricken 
out.  The  Repräsentatives  refused,  and  presently  after  ex- 
pressed  their  indignation  by  a  vote  in  which  they  called 
the  Council  “  the  Upper  House,”  —  a  name  which  did  not 
belong  to  it,  and  against  the  use  of  which  the  Council  pro- 
tested.1 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Court  the  Governor  com- 
municated  to  them  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  the 
Lords  Justices  of  England,  —  the  King  being  now 


upon  the  miserable  state  of  our 
neighbors  at  Carolina,  it  would  awake 
you.”  In  1712,  the  Colony  of  South 
Carolina  issued  bills  of  credit  to  the 
amount  of  £48,000,  to  pay  for  its 
war  with  the  Tuscaroras.  In  the 
first  year  this  currency  feil  off  one 
third,  in  the  second  one  half.  (Feit, 
Historical  Account  of  Massachusetts 
Currency,  70.) 

1  For  a  complete  summary  of  the 
three  weeks’  transaction  between  the 
Council  and  the  House  on  this  occa- 
sion,  see  Province  Laws,  II.  158-161. 
May  26,  1719,  the  Privy  Council 
passed  an  Order,  “  on  representation 
of  Lords  of  Trade  of  24th  April 


last,  approving  the  same,  and  direct- 
ing  Secretary  Craggs  to  write  to  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in 
conformity  to  said  report,  and  to 
givo  him  a  severe  reprimand  for  con- 
senting  to  the  passing  an  Act  [that 
of  June,  1718]  so  contrary  to  his 
instructions,  and  to  the  laws  and 
interests  of  England.”  (Register  of 
the  Privy  Council.) 

The  aurora  borealis  was  first  ob- 
served  in  New  England  in  the  year 
1719.  (Mass.  Ilist.  Col.,  II.  17.) 
It  is  said  to  have  been  first  observed 
in  England  only  three  years  before. 
(Ibid.,  14.) 
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upon  the  Continent,  —  tlireatening  them  with  the  loss  of 
their  charter  for  presuming  to  lay  a  tax  on  Eng- 

l  O  J  o  Imposltlon 

lish  goods  and  merchandise.  And  he  told  them  ofaduty 

,  on  English 

that  the  Board  of  JLrade  desired  them  to  take  merciiau- 
measures  for  a  strict  inspection  of  pitch  and  tar,  dise 
for  the  protection  of  the  King’s  masts,  for  respectful  treat- 
ment  of  the  Surveyor-General  of  the  Woods,  and  for  pre- 
venting  the  unlawful  exportation  of  ship-timber  to  Spain, 
with  which  country  England  was  now  at  war.1  The  House 
refnsed  to  strike  out  the  provision  for  a  duty  on  English 
merchandise  from  their  bill  “  for  making  and  emitting  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  bills  of  credit  on  the  Prov- 
ince,”  and  so  prevented  that  assent  of  the  Governor  which 
was  necessary  to  its  becoming  a  law.  The  Governor  re- 
peatedly  requested,  and  the  House  repeatedly  refused,  the 
withholding  from  the  press  of  an  “  Additional  Answer  to 
bis  Speech,”  relating  to  a  Charge  made  against  the  provin- 
cial  government  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  having 
“  hindered  the  Surveyor-General  of  the  lands  in  the  exe- 
cution  of  liis  office.”  He  declared  that,  having  “  the 
power  of  the  press,”  he  would  prevent  the  publication 
which  they  designed.  But  the  Attorney-General  advised 
him  that  there  was  no  law  investing  him  with  that  author- 
ity,  notwith standing  the  article  in  his  instructions  which 
presumed  it  to  exist.  He  could  not  maintain  the  preten- 
sion  ;  the  Answer  was  published  in  the  “  News-Letter  ;  ” 
and  the  liberty  of  printing  was  thenceforward  established 
in  Massachusetts. 

1  He  had  announced  to  the  Court  Spain,  May  28,  1719.  (Maas.  Prov, 
the  declaration  of  the  war  against  liec.) 


CHAPTER  II. 


Three  years  of  more  and  more  angry  fencing  liad  brought 
tbe  Governor  and  the  people  of  Massachusetts  into  an  atti- 
tude  of  obstinate  antagonism  to  one  anotber ;  and  whether 
or  not  it  should  prove  that  a  permanent  System  liad  been 
marked  out  for  Opposition  of  the  Colony  to  the 
betweeni8m  crown,  at  all  events  it  seemed  probable  that  be- 
Massacbu-  ^ween  the  Colony  and  the  present  Governor  there 
theGover-  could  no  more  be  genuine  good-will.1  Besides  the 
special  objects  which  the  Ministry  had  pressed, 
tliey  aimed  in  general  to  exercise,  confirm,  and  extend 
their  authority.  Besides  the  aversion  of  the  people  to 
special  measures  pressed  upon  them,  tliey  desired  to  ob- 
struct  and  defeat  the  Governor  and  his  masters,  and  to 
keep  and  accumulate  as  much  power  as  possible  in  their 


1  An  Act  passed  by  the  General 
Court  in  December,  1719  (Province 
Laws,  II.  153),  required  officers  of 
the  Province,  on  assuming  their 
trusts,  and  all  persons  when  required 
by  tvvo  justices,  to  take  the  oatlis 
prcscribed  in  Chap.  XIII.  of  the  Act 
of  the  first  year  of  King  George  the 
First,  “for  the  fnrther  security  of 
his  Majesty’s  person  and  govern- 
ment,  and  the  succession  of  the 
crown  in  the  heirs  of  the  late  Prin- 
cess  Sophia,  being  Protestants.” 
(Statutes  at  Large,  V.  31,  32.) 

The  Declaration  against  transub- 
stantiation  belongs  to  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  King  Charles  the  Second. 
(lbid.,  III.  377.)  The  Oaths  of 
Allegiance  and  Supremacy  were  pre- 
scribed  in  Chap.  V III.  of  the  lirst 


year  of  William  and  Mary  (lbid., 
III.  417);  and,  again,  in  Chap.  IV. 
of  the  last  year  of  King  William; 
and  in  Chap.  XXII.  of  the  first  year, 
and  Chaps.  VII.  and  XIV.  of  the 
sixth  year,  of  Queen  Anne.  (Comp, 
lbid.,  IV.  82,  106,  277,  289.) 

The  provision  in  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament  referrcd  to  in  the  provincial 
Act  did  not  expressly  embrace  the 
Colonies.  The  law  of  Massachusetts 
was  intended  to  insure  the  loyalty  of 
public  officers  within  her  limit3,  “  and 
also  to  discourage  and  prevent  all 
persons  disaffectcd  to  his  Majesty’s 
rightful  and  happy  government,  and 
the  Protestant  succession  as  by  law 
established,  from  coming  into,  or 
residing  within,  this  Province.” 
(Comp.  Conn.  Col.  llec.,  VL  460.) 
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own  hands.  Since  self-government,  as  it  had  been  enjoyed 
under  the  covenants  of  the  old  charter,  was  no  longer  to 
be  had,  it  was  now  their  aim  to  secure  as  much  self-gov- 
ernment  as  could  any  way  be  asserted  under  the  provisions 
of  the  new  charter,  without  encountering  the  risk  of  its 
'being  annulled,  as  the  old  had  been,  on  the  chaige  of  a 
Usurpation  of  powers  not  granted  by  it.  Whether  a  power 
obtained  would  be  for  the  present  beneficial  or  iiuitless 
was  not,  practically,  a  final  question.  If  not  effective  now, 
occasion  might  come  for  it  to  be  reduced  to  some  uscful 
application.  And  a  corresponding  apprehension  was  as 
naturally  entertained  on  the  other  side.  Nothing  imme- 
diately  depended  on  the  question  whether  the  llouses  of 
Legislature  or  the  Governor  should  appoint  a  day  for  fast- 
ing;  little  seeraed  immediately  to  depend  on  the  higher- 
sounding  question  whether  the  Representatives  clioice  of 
their  Speaker  should  be  subject  to  the  Governors  approval. 
But  such  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  Representatives 
were  regarded  by  the  Governor  as  “  continual  encroach- 
ments  on  the  few  prerogatives  left  to  the  crown.  And 
the  Board  of  Trade,  to  whom  he  soon  after  told  his  story, 
thought  “  it  was  apparent  from  recent  transactions  that  the 
inhabitants  were  endeavoring  to  wrest  the  small  remains  of 
power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  crown,  and  to  become  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  mother  country.”  1 


1  Memorial  of  Shute  to  the  King, 
August,  1723,  and  action  of  the  Board 
thereupon,  August  27-September  3, 
in  British  Colonial  Papers. 

“  They  fancy  us,”  wrote  the  agent 
Dummer,  April  8,  1720,  “  to  be  a 
little  kind  of  sovereign  state,  and 
conclude  for  certain  that  we  sliall  be 
so  in  time  to  come,  and  that  the 
crown  will  not  be  able  to  reduce  us 
at  so  great  a  distance  from  the 

throne . I  have  therefore 

ever  found,  since  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  serving  the  Province,  that 


our  greatest  prudence  is  to  lie  quiet 
and  as  unobserved  as  we  can,  and 
that,  the  less  show  we  make  to  the 
world,  the  safer  we  are  from  the 
stroke  of  public  as  well  as  private 
envy.”  (Hist.  Soc.  Col.,  XXI.  14o.) 

in  “the  memorable  year  1720,” 
says  Hutchinson  (II.  231),  “  the  con- 
tests  and  dissensions  in  the  govern- 
ment  rose  to  a  greater  height  than 
they  had  done  since  the  religious 
feuds  in  the  year  1630  and  1037.” 
But  this  is  merely  an  exaggeration. 
The  times  were  any  thing  but  trän- 
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After  the  death  of  Elisha  Coolte,  the  antagonist  of  Mather 
and  of  Dudley,  his  policy  was  prosecuted  by  his 
son,  who  succeeded  to  his  great  popularity.  The 
gentleman  who  had  been  Speaker  of  the  House  in  the 
last  years,  John  Burrill  of  Lynn,  had  been  much  esteemed 
in  that  capacity.  But,  as  the  temper  which  now  possessed 
1720.  the  Representatives  required  a  bolder  leadership, 
May.  pe  was  promoted  to  the  Council,  and  Cooke  was 
elected  to  fill  his  place.  The  transactions  which  followed 
illustrate  the  unfriendly  relation  between  the  parties. 

A  committee  of  the  Representatives  went  to  the  Gover- 
nor’s  house  and  informed  him  of  tlieir  choice  of  Cooke. 
According  to  their  report,  he  said,  “  Very  well,”  and  they 
took  their  leave.  The  same  afteruoon  he  came  to  the 
Council  Chamber,  arid  informed  the  Representa- 

Oppugna-  . 

tionoftbe  tives  by  a  message  that  he  wTas  now  ready  to  hear 
Legxsiature.  from  them  respecting  the  election  of  a  Speaker. 

They  replied  that  he  had  already  been  acquainted  with  it, 
and  that  his  answer  had  been  recorded  in  their  journal ; 
and  they  proceeded  to  desire  the  Council,  as  usual,  to  go 
into  convention  with  them  for  the  choice  of  Counsellors  for 
the  coming  year.  The  Governor  said  that  no  such  con¬ 
vention  could  be  held  before  he  was  informed  liovv  the 
House  was  organized.  The  Representatives  sent  up  a 
committee  to  communicate  that  information  anew.  The 
Governor  refused  to  approve  Mr.  Cooke,  and  desired  them 
to  proceed  to  another  choice.  This  they  declined  to  do, 
and  renewed  the  proposal  to  the  Council  to  go  into  an 
election  of  Counsellors.  A  doubt  whether,  by  the  charter 
Provision,  this  election  could  be  legally  made  on  any  sub- 
sequent  day,  induced  the  Governor  to  desist  from  Oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  choice  of  a  Speaker,  after  acquainting  the 
House  by  a  message  that  the  power  which  he  clairned  was 

quil ;  but  they  were  not  so  stormy  terval  between  the  Revolution  of 
as  during  the  presidency  of  Dudley,  108!)  and  the  new  charter, 
the  despotism  of  Andros,  or  the  in- 
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conferred  by  the  English  Constitution  and  by  the  charter, 
and,  as  he  was  told,  had  been  exercised  by  Governor  Dud- 
ley.  An  election  was  accordingly  made  of  Counsellors,  of 
whom  he  rejected  two,  Nathaniel  Byfield1  and  John  Clark, 
known  as  friends  of  Cooke.  This  done,  he  seilt  a  message 
to  the  House,  avowing  his  reasons  for  preventing  the  ele- 
vation  of  Cooke,  who,  he  said,  had  invaded  the  royal  rights 
in  the  woods  of  Maine,  and  had  offered  him  personal  ill- 
treatment  2  He  advised  them  to  clioose  another  Speaker, 
with  a  reservation  of  their  asserted  right  tili  the  authorities 
in  England  should  be  consulted.  Without  a  dissenting 
voice  they  refused  to  do  so,  and  he  immediately 

J  ,  May  30. 

dissolved  the  Court,  and  issued  writs  for  another 
to  meet  in  six  weeks.3 


1  Byfield  had  been  in  England, 
where  Jeremiah  Dummer,  in  a  letter 
to  Secretary  Willard,  of  Sept.  9, 
1719,  represents  him  as  associated 
with  John  Usher  in  machinations 
against  the  Province.  (Mass.  Arch., 
LI.  319.) 

2  A  letter  from  Shute  to  Penhal- 
low,  in  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  III. 
752,  throws  light  on  the  disagreeable 
relations  between  the  Governor  and 
Cooke. 

3  In  the  interval  Cooke  published 
two  editions  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
“  Mr.  Cooke’s  Just  and  Seasonable 
Yindication  respecting  some  affairs 
transacted  in  the  late  General  Assem- 
hly  at  Boston,  1720.”  The  Gover- 
nor’s  right  to  set  aside  the  House’s 
choice  of  its  Speaker  is  extremely 
well  argued,  though  with  a  warmth 
helonging  alike  to  his  personal  tcmper- 
ament  and  to  the  excitement  which 
prevailed.  (Comp,  the  “  Boston 
News-Letter,”  for  June  G,  1720.) 

It  was  about  the  time  of  these 
transactions,  which  so  stimulated  the 
public  mind,  that  the  second  and 
third  Boston  newspapers  were  set 
up, — the  “  Boston  Gazette,”  estab- 
liahed  Dec.  21,  1719,  hy  William 


Brooker,  Camphell’s  successor  in  the 
post-office;  and  the  “New  England 
Courant,”  by  James  Franklin,  Aug. 
17,  1721.  Franklin  took  up  a  strain 
of  offensive  comment  on  the  respected 
men  and  opinions  of  the  day.  He 
was  aided  in  his  editorial  labors  by 
a  society  variously  qualified  as  the 
“  free-thinkers  ”  and  the  “  hell-fire 
club.”  But  the  master-spirit  in  the 
“  Courant’s  ”  better  days  was  Frank- 
lin’s  brother  Benjamin,  then  a  boy 
apprenticed  in  the  office.  The  ap- 
pearance  of  the  “  Courant  ”  provoked 
the  “  News-Letter  ”  to  speak  of  it 
as  “  a  third  newspaper  in  this  town, 

. by  homo  non  unius  negolii 

[Franklin’s  motto],  or  Jack-at-all- 
trades,  and  it  would  seem  good  at 
none,  giving  some  very,  very  frothy, 
fulsome  account  of  himself.”  ln- 
crease  Mather  published  his  opinion 
of  it  as  follows,  in  the  “  Boston 
Gazette:”  “  Whereas  awicked  libel, 
called  the  ‘  New  England  Courant,’ 
has  represented  me  as  one  ainong 
the  supporters  of  it,  I  do  hereby 
declare  that,  although  I  had  paid  for 
two  or  three  of  them,  I  then,  before 
the  last  ‘Courant’  was  published, 
sent  him  word  I  was  extremely 
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It  was  composed  of  nearly  the  same  members  as  the  last 
But,  as  anotlier  dissolution  would  liave  much  embarrassed 
the  public  business,  the  House  did  not  persist  in 
Jul>  lu’  a  re-election  of  Cooke,  but  contented  tliemselves 
for  the  present  with  remonstrance  and  protest  as  having 
acted  under  duress.  Their  surly  session  lasted  only  ten 
days.  They  denied  the  Governors  request  for  a  small 
sum  of  money  to  gratify  the  Penobscot  Indians.  They  set 
up  a  new  claim  to  choose  notaries-public,  in  concurrence 
with  the  Council.  They  refused  the  money  to  pay  for  the 


offended  with  it.  In  special,  because 
in  one  of  his  vile  4  Courants  ’  he 
insinuated  that,  if  the  ministers  ap- 
prove  of  a  thing,  it  is  a  sign  it  is  of 
the  devil,  —  whieh  is  a  horrid  thing 

to  be  related . And  he  doth 

frequently  abuse  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion,  and  many  other  worthy  per- 
sons,  in  a  manner  which  is  intolerable. 
For  tliese  and  such  like  reasons  I  sig- 
nified  to  the  printer  that  I  would 
have  no  more  of  their  wicked  ‘  Cou¬ 
rants.’  . I  can  well  remember 

when  the  civil  government  would 
have  taken  an  effectual  course  to 
suppress  such  a  cursed  libel.  Which 
if  it  be  not  done,  I  am  afraid  that 
some  awful  judgment  will  come  upon 
this  land,  and  that  the  wrath  of  God 
will  arise,  and  there  will  be  no 
remedy.  I  cannot  but  pity  poor 
Franklin,  .....  and  I  cannot  but 
advise  the  supporters  of  the  ‘  Cou¬ 
rant  ’  to  consider  the  consequences  of 
being  partakers  in  other  men’s  sins, 
and  no  more  countenance  such  a 
wicked  paper.” 

Tins  was  the  clerical  way  of  deal- 
ing  with  strictures.  The  “  Great 
and  General  Court”  could  do  more 
than  rail  back;  and  (Jan.  14,  1723) 
a  committee^1  appointed  to  consider 
of  the  paper  called  the  4  New  Eng¬ 
land  Courant’”  reported  that  they 
were  “  liumbly  of  opinion  that  the 
tendency  of  the  said  paper  is  to  mock 
religion  and  bring  it  iuto  contempt; 


that  the  holy  Scriptures  are  therein 
profanely  abused ;  that  the  faithful 
ministers  of  the  gospel  are  injuriously 
reflected  upon;  his  Majesty’s  goveru- 
ment  insulted  ;  and  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects 
of  this  Province  disturbed,  by  the 
said  4  Courant:  ’  and,  for  the  preven- 
tion  of  the  like  offence  in  future, 
the  said  committee  humbly  propose 
that  James  Franklin,  the  printer  and 
publisher  thereof,  be  strictly  forbid- 
den  to  print  or  publish  the  4  New 
England  Courant,’  or  any  pamphlet 
or  paper  of  the  like  nature,  except  it 
be  first  supervised  by  the  Secretary 
of  this  Province;  and  the  Justices  of 
his  Majesty’s  sessions  of  the  peace 
for  the  County  of  Suffolk,  at  their 
next  adjournment,  are  directed  to 
take  sulficient  bonds  of  the  said 
Franklin  for  his  good  behavior  for 
twelve  months’  time.  ”  To  evade  this 
order,  the  name  of  James  Franklin 
was  removed  from  the  imprint  of  the 
paper,  and  that  of  Benjamin  substi- 
tuted,  though  the  brother  was  then 
only  seventeen  years  old.  James 
quarrelled  with  his  precocious  appren- 
tice,  who,  in  October,  1723,  ran  away, 
and  went  to  distant  Philadelphia. 
(Mass.  Ilist.  Col.,VI.  ßi-GG;  Thomas, 
Ilistoryof  Printing,  &c.,  II.  199,  200, 
214-223;  Sparks,  Works  of  Franklin, 
I.  22-28.)  Such  was  the  unpromis¬ 
ing  prelude  to  the  career  of  the  since 
world-renowned  Dr.  Franklin. 
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customary  celebration  of  public  holidays,  such  as  tlie  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  King’s  birthday.1  After  an  unusual  delay, 
tbey  made  a  grant  to  tlie  Governor  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
in  the  depreciated  currency,  for  a  half-year’s  compensation, 
instead  of  the  six  bundred  pounds  which  had  been  their 
allowance  in  tlie  three  preceding  years  of  his  administra- 
tion.  To  tlie  Lieutenant-Governor,  instead  of  the  accus- 
toraed  fifty  pounds  or  more,  tliey  voted  thirty-five  pounds, 
which  he  refused  to  receive,  at  the  same  time  informing 
them  that  his  office  had  cost  him  more  than  fifty  pounds  a 
year.  Their  whole  legislation  seemed  but  an  expression 
of  their  dissatisfaction  and  ill-will.  The  most  favorable 
Interpretation  to  be  put  on  it  is,  that  they  designed  to  show 
that  they  had  pövver  to  make  terms  for  themselves  by  ob- 
structing  and  retaliating. 

The  matter  of  the  reservation  of  pine-trees  for  masts 
and  spars  for  the  royal  navy  was  a  standing  sub-  Digput0 
ject  of  contention.  The  House  maintained  that, 
though,  by  the  charter,  trees  fit  for  tliis  use,  while  Claim  to 

°  J  i  .  ,  timber. 

standing  upon  land  wlnch  had  not  become  private 
property  at  the  date  of  that  instrument,2  belonged  to  the 
King,  yet,  after  they  had  been  felled,  the  property  of  the 
timber  was  in  the  owner  of  the  land.  And  Cooke  per- 

1  That  this  was  not  much  of  a  of  King  Charles  the  Second.  (Brit- 
money-saving  Operation,  appeavs  front  ish  Colonial  Papers.) 
the  memorainda  of  earlier  expenses  of  2  1718,  Nov.  12,  the  Board  of 
this  kind.  Sept.  23,  1715,  Captain  Trade  were  advised  by  Richard 
Edward  Brattle  presented  his  “  ac-  West,  their  solicitor,  that  the  crown 
count  of  powder  expended  in  his  was  entitled  to  all  trees  of  the  pre- 
Majesty’s  fort  at  Marblehead,”  viz. :  scribed  size,  in  Maine  and  other  parts 
thirty-five  pounds  in  firing  eight  guns  of  Massachusetts,  “  except  only  those 
“in  condolence  of  the  death  of  the  trees  situated  on  lands  which  weie 
Queen;”  forty  pounds  in  nine  guns  legally  granted  to  private  persons 
on  the  proclamation  of  King  George;  before  the  charter  of  4  Caroli  I.  was 
tweuty-three  pounds  in  five  guns  on  reversed.”  Solicitor  Eyre  further 
the  anniversary  of  the  “  gunpowder  instructed  the  Board,  May  12,  that 
treason;  ”  thirty  pounds  in  seven  guns  bodies  politic  (as  towns)  were  among 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  King’s  birth-  the  private  persons  on  whose  land  the 
day ;  twenty-three  pounds  in  five  guns  crown  could  not  claim  trees. 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  Restoration 
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sisted  in  his  argument  that  tlie  whole  claim  was  wrongful, 
Massachusetts  having  bonght  Maine  of  Gorges,  free  from 
any  such  encumbrance.  The  House  raised  a  committee  to 
seize  for  the  use  of  the  Province  such  timber  as  had  been 
eilt  nnder  the  Comniissioner’s  license,  alleging  that  it  had 
not  been  devoted  to  the  King’s  use,  but  had  been  converted 
by  that  officer  to  his  own  profit.  When  Bridger  had  lost 
the  confidence  of  his  English  masters,  one  Burniston,  ap- 
pointed  to  succeed  him,  sent  John  Armstrong  to  New 
1719  England  as  his  deputy ;  a  man,  writes  the  angry 
juno  i3.  ex-official,  who  was  “  bred  a  kind  of  clerk  to  a 
country  attorney  in  Cumberland,  or  that  way.  Ile  knows 
not  an  oak  from  a  pine,  nor  one  pine  from  another.” 
Bridger  repeated  his  complaint  of  the  hardship  of  being 
displaced,  when,  as  he  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  he 
n21  had  been  nearly  twenty-five  years  in  office,  and 
March  10.  AV[ien  [-,e  had  “  made  the  first  tar,  and  sowed  and 
cured  the  first  liemp,  that  ever  was  made  or  raised  in  New 
England  fit  for  the  Service  of  the  navy.”  1 

At  this  time  Nova  Scotia  received  a  permanent 


Revolution» 
in  Nova 
Scoüa. 


Organization  as  a  British  Province.  It  had  been 

o 


1667. 


1090. 
May  20. 


1692. 


ceded  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Breda,  and  sub- 
sequently  was  occupied  to  some  extent  by  a  French 
population.  Having,  a  year  after  the  Revolution, 
been  successfully  invaded  by  a  Massachusetts  force 
under  Sir  William  Phips,  it  was  presently  included 
in  that  Province  by  the  charter  of  William  and 
The  petition  of  Massachusetts  to  the  crown,  pray- 
ing  it  to  garrison  Port  Royal,9  must  be  interpreted 
as  expressive  of  a  desire  to  be  rid  of  a  possession 
which  was  merely  a  bürden  and  a  charge.  In  the  next 
year,  by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  Nova  Scotia  was  again 
handed  back  to  France.3  The  surrender  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Nicholson  gave  it  once  more  to  Great  Britain, 


Mary, 


1696. 
Sept.  24. 


1710. 


1  British  Colonial  Papers. 

2  Ibid. 


3  Sept.  10,  1709,  the  always  vigi- 
lant  agent  for  Massachusetts  ad- 
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of  whicli  it  has  since  remained  a  permanent  possession, 
being  confirmed  as  such  by  an  article  of  the  1713. 
Treaty  of  Utrecht.  Apnlll‘ 

Nicholson,  placed  in  the  Charge  of  it  after  Vetch,  m4. 
administered  it  as  simply  a  military  government.  Settlement 
Colonel  Phillips,  who  succeeded  him  at  the  end  of  °*o^a 
five  years,  was  instructed  to  surround  himself  with  1719- 
a  Council,  to  be  selected  from  among  the  principal  English 
inhabitants.  An  officer,  sent  by  Governor  Shute  to  warn 
the  French  from  fishing  in  the  Nova  Scotia  waters,  1718. 
captured  two  French  vessels,  “  took  what  fish  he  November- 
found  on  shore,  and  pulled  down  their  huts.  f  he  J_>oaid 

of  Trade  reported  to  King  George  the  First:  ^ 

«  Although  Nova  Scotia  is  expressly  included  in 
this  charter  [the  provincial  charter  of  Massachusetts],  yet 
the  same  being,  at  the  time  the  charter  was  granted,  in 
possession  of  the  French  by  virtue  of  the  Ireaty  ot  Lueda, 
this  part  of  the  grant  has  always  been  esteemcd  of  no  effect, 
and  the  people  of  New  England  do  not  pretend  any  right 
thereunto.”  2 

The  charter  of  Massachusetts  vested  in  the  Governor 
the  power  of  adjourning,  as  well  as  of  summoning  and 
dissolvinj;,  the  General  Court.  Ihe  Ilepresenta- 

°  .  .  TT  i.  Contlnued 

tives,  wishing  to  be  at  their  homes  to  keep  a  rast  disputesm 
day,  desired  the  Governor  to  adjourn  tliem  for  that  ^“achu' 
purpose.  He  refused,  important  business  being  Julyl2. 
under  consideration ;  and  they  adjourned  them- 
selves  for  six  days.  Whcn  they  came  back,  he  insisted 
upon  an  avowal  of  their  fault  before  they  should  lesume 
the  session,  which  they  accordingly  made,  so  far  as  to 
allow  that  they  should  have  informed  him  of  their  inten- 

dressed  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  the  2  O’Callaghan,  Documenta,  &c., 
Secretaries  of  State -with  a  meraorial  V.  500. — June  26,  1716,  the  tern- 
in  favor  of  reclaiming  the  territory,  tory  belonging  to  the  Province,  east 
(Hist.  Soc.  Cot.,  XXI.  234.)  of  the  District  of  Maine,  had  been 

1  Letter  of  Shute  to  the  Board  of  anncxcd  to  the  County  of  lork. 
Trade,  in  British  Colonial  Papers.  (Mass.  Prov.  Bec.) 
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tion ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  attempted  a  distinction 
between  bis  power  by  the  charter  to  adjourn  the  General 
Court  and  their  assumed  right  to  adjourn  their  own  House. 
This  did  not  satisfy  the  Governor,  as  indeed  there  was  no 
reason  why  it  should,  and  after  rebuking  them  he  dissolved 
the  Court.  When  it  met  again,  the  small-pox  was 
raeing  in  Boston.1  The  House  voted  to  transfer 
the  session  to  Cambridge.  The  Governor  replied,  that, 
while  he  had  no  objection  to  that  arrangement,  it  was 


1  At  this  time  there  was  a  pro- 
digious  excitement  in  Boston  over 
the  question  of  inoculating  for  the 
small-pox.  At  five  different  times 
before  this  (Douglas,  Summary,  II. 
395),  the  malady  had  spread  in  that 
town,  causing  grieyous  mortality  and 
distress.  In  1721,  according  to  Doug¬ 
las  (Ibid. ,  396;  comp.  Mass.  Hist. 
Col.,  XXXII.  168;  V.  207),  there 
were  5,989  cases  of  it,  of  which  one 
in  seven  proved  fatal.  Dr.  Zabdiel 
Boylston,  against  great  Opposition, 
undertook  to  introduce  that  safeguard 
against  the  disease,  which  he  affirmed 
to  have  been  found  in  the  method  of 
inoculation  (or  ingraft  in  g,  as  it  was 
also  called).  This  practice  had  but 
just  been  introduced  into  England 
by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
who  had  become  acquainted  with  it 
in  the  east,  and  who  caused  her  daugh- 
ter  to  be  inoculated  in  London  in 
April,  1721 ;  though  eight  years  earlier 
it  had  been  made  known  by  a  Greek 
physician  of  Constantinople  to  Dr. 
Wood  ward,  who  communicated  it  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  in 
whose  Transactions  an  account  of  it 
was  published.  Cotton  Mather  re- 
ceived  a  copy  of  the  paper,  and  he 
and  his  father  consulted  upon  it  with 
Dr.  Boylston.  This  gentleman  caused 
it  to  be  reprinted,  and  feit  such  con- 
fidence  in  the  method,  that  he  pro- 
ceeded  to  make  the  experiment  on 
his  own  children  and  servants.  This 
occasioned  a  great  outcry  ;  and  not 


only  did  a  hot  war  of  pamphlets 
follow,  but  there  were  threats  of 
personal  violence  against  the  Cham¬ 
pions  of  the  novelty.  Among  the 
writers  on  this  side,  besides  Dr. 
Boylston  (“  Abridgment  of  Two 
Accounts,”  &c.  ;  “  Historical  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Small-Pox,”  &c.),  Dr. 
Colman  was  prominent,  arguing 
the  case  with  courtesy  and  moder- 
ation,  though  with  confidence  and 
boldness,  and  the  Mathers,  Increase 
and  Cotton,  with  the  acerbity  char- 
acteristic  of  them,  especially  of  the 
son.  On  the  other  side  were  two 
masters  of  ribaldry,  the  Scotsman, 
Dr.  William  Douglas,  author  of  the 
Summary;  and  John  Williams,  whorn 
I  find  mentioned  sometimes  as  a  med¬ 
ical  man,  sometimes  as  a  tobacconist. 
A  sermon  by  Mr.  Mussey,  of  London, 
was  reprinted  in  Boston,  and  met 
with  great  favor;  its  text  was  from 
Job  ii.  7,  and  its  doctrine  that  Satan 
was  the  first  inoculator. 

The  year  of  President  Mather’s 
participation  in  this  controversy  was 
the  last  of  his  public  activity.  There 
is  a  tract  of  his,  bearing  the  date  of 
Nov.  20,  1721,  and  the  title,  “  Sev- 
eral  Reasons  proving  that  inoculating 
or  transplanting  the  Small-Pox  is  a 
Lawful  Practice,  and  that  it  has  been 
blessed  by  God.”  (Mass.  Hist.  Col., 
IX.  275.)  He  died  Aug.  23,  1723, 
having  entered  on  the  eighty-fifth 
year  of  his  age. 
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within  his  official  discretion,  and  to  request  him  so  to 
Order  was  the  proper  mettiod  of  proceeding.  The  Ilouse 
rejoined,  that  by  law  Boston  was  the  place  for  meetings 
of  the  General  Court,  and  that  the  law  could  be  suspended 
only  by  a  joint  act  of  Governor,  Council,  and  Representa- 
tives.  Both  parties  persisted.  Notwithstanding  the  danger 
in  Boston,  the  House  refused  to  ask  the  Governors  permis- 
sion  to  go  to  Cambridge.  They  again  expressed  tlieir  re- 
sentment  by  voting  him  for  half  a  year’s  Service  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  pounds  in  paper,  which  was  now  worth 
little  more  than  one  half  of  the  nominal  sum.1 

The  House  imagined  that  frauds  had  been  practised  in 
the  muster-rolls  which  were  presented  when  the  pay  of 
soldiers  was  to  be  voted ;  and  they  proposed  to  inspect  the 
garrisons  by  a  committee  of  their  own,  before  vvhom  the 
Commanders  should  be  obliged  to  parade  their  men.  The 
Governor  refused  to  consent  to  this  interference  with  his 
military  authority.  In  reply  to  a  renewal  of  his  applica- 
tion  for  a  fixed  salary,  the  House  said  that  “  they  ^  ^ 
humbly  conceived  what  was  granted  him  was  an 
honorable  allowance,  and  the  affair  of  settling  salaries 
being  a  matter  of  great  weight  and  wliolly  new  to  the 
House,  and  many  of  the  members  absent,  they  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  it,  but 
desired  the  Court  might  rise.”  To  another  of  his  recom- 
mendations,  that  they  should  adopt  some  expedient  to 
keep  up  the  credit  of  their  bills,  they  replied  that  “  they 
had  passed  a  bill  for  issuing  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
more  in  bills  of  credit ;  ”  the  surest  way  possible  to  increase 
the  depreciation  which  he  lamented,  notwithstanding  the 

1  “  The  Lord  Barrington .  the  said  Province  towards  their  Gov- 

represented  to  the  Board  the  unduti-  ernor,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  there 
ful  behavior  of  the  Lower  Ilouse  of  will  soon  be  a  dissolution  of  all  gov- 
Assembly  in  perversely  refusing  to  ernment,  if  he  be  not  supported  and 
comply  with  evcry  proposal  to  them  encouraged  from  horae.”  (Journal 
from  his  brother  the  Governor  ;  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  Aug.  18, 

. that,  by  the  riotous  and  in-  1721.) 

sulting  carriage  of  the  populace  in 
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always  illusory  measure,  which  at  the  same  time  they  had 
taken,  of  prohibiting  “  the  buying,  selling,  and  bartering 
silver  at  any  higber  rates  than  set  by  Act  of  Parliament.” 

Shute  wrote  bome  tliat  the  Assembly  went  so  far 
Julyl!)  as  to  disavow  all  responsibility  to  tbe  Board  of 
Trade.1 

Tbe  innocent  College  slrared  in  tbe  trouble  resulting 
cabais  in  from  this  long  series  of  altercations.  Tbe  stricter 
the  College.  Calvinists  of  the  period,  countenanced  by  tbe  aged 
Ex-President  Mather,  and  stimulated  by  bis  disappointed 
and  angry  son,  had  all  along  viewed  with  displeasure  the 
administration  of  the  College  by  President  Leverett.  Tbe 
struggle  as  to  which  influence  sbould  prevail  had  for  the 
present  been  determined,  about  the  time  of  Sbute’s 

1717  arrival,  by  the  election  into  the  College  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Benjamin  Colman,  minister  of  tbe  church  in  Brattle 
Square,  Boston,  and  bis  friend  Nathaniel  Appleton,  minis¬ 
ter  of  Cambridge,  both  of  whom  sympatbized  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Leverett  and  with  tbe  less  rigorous  sectarian  metbods 
of  the  time,  wbile  tbe  prevailing  sentiment  in  tbe  House 
of  Representatives  was  very  decidedly  tbe  otber  way.  Tbe 
better  qualities  of  Shute’s  character  led  him  to  take  a 
friendly  interest  in  tbe  College ; 2  and  to  Colman,  wbo, 
after  tbe  President,  was  tbe  leading  Spirit  of  its  govern- 
ment,  he  was  naturall y  attracted  by  tbe  excellent  qualities 
of  that  distinguished  divine,  whom,  in  cultivation  and  man- 
ners,  he  found  to  be  a  fair  representative  of  the  dass  of 
dissenters  to  whose  society  be  had  been  used  in  England, 
and  of  some  of  whom  Colman  was  a  personal  friend  and 
correspondent. 

1  British  Colonial  Papers.  reccive  there,  by  making  some  hand- 

2  He  bespoke  for  the  College,  some  present  for  the  augmentation 
though  without  effect,  the  good-will  of  the  library.  ”  (Message  to  the 
of  his  other  Frovince.  “  It  will  tend  Assembly  of  New  Hampshire,  Sept. 
greatly  to  the  reputation  of  this  Prov-  24,  1719,  in  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers, 
ince  to  show  their  grateful  acknowl-  III.  764;  comp.  766.) 

edgment  of  the  benefits  their  children 
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A  graduate  of  the  College,  named  Pierpont,  was  refused 
admission  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  for  having 
used  language  disrespectful  to  the  acadernical  authorities. 
He  prosecuted  a  tutor,  who  had  reported  his  offence,  for 
slander.  The  late  Governor,  and  his  son  Paul,  Attorney- 
General,  who  was  said  to  be  chagrined  in  consequence  of 
failure  to  be  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  College,  took  his 
part.  The  Overseers,  summoned  by  Shute,  advised  1718. 
Pierpont  to  acknowledge  his  error,  which  he  re-  0ct-31- 
fused  to  do.  He  carried  his  claim  into  the  courts,  where 
it  was  dismissed,  as  legitimately  belonging  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion  of  the  College  by  its  charter.  The  matter  seems 
trivial,  but  under  the  treatment  of  the  Mathers  and  the 
Dudleys  it  assumed  so  much  importance  as,  in  the  judg- 
ment  of  President  Leverett,  to  threaten  the  dissolution  of 
the  College.1 

Two  tutors  had  set  up  a  claim  to  be  members  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  College,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the 
sense  and  intention  of  the  charter  that  resident  instructors, 
being  not  more  than  five  in  number,  should  be  members 
of  that  body.  The  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
vote  sustaining  this  construction.2  The  Council  1722. 
concurred  in  the  vote,  but  the  Governor  would  June- 
give  only  a  conditional  approval.  “  I  consent,”  he  said, 
“  provided  the  Reverend  Mr.  Benjamin  Wadsworth  and 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Benjamin  Colman  and  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Appleton  are  not  removed  by  said  Orders,  but  still 
remain  Fellows  of  the  Corporation.”  The  House  sent  up 
their  vote  again,  with  a  message  “  to  desire  his  Excellency 
to  pass  absolutely  thereupon,  according  to  the  constant 

1  Quincy,  History  of  Harvard  Uni-  when  Professor  Norton  and  Professor 
versity,  I.  219.  —  President  Quincy  Everett,  on  the  part  of  the  resident 
prints  (Ibid. ,  523)  a  delightful  letter  officers,  presented  the  case  to  the 
of  Cotton  Mather  in  relation  to  this  Overseers.  Eike  their  predecessors 
dispute.  in  1721,  they  failed  in  establishing 

ä  The  question  was  revived,  and  the  claim. 
again  fully  argued,  in  the  year  1824, 
von.  iv.  27 
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usage  and  practice  ever  since  the  present  happy  Constitu¬ 
tion.”  The  Governor  said  that  his  decision  was  not  to  be 
changed;  and  another  appeal  from  the  House  failed  to 
move  him.  It  was  happy  for  the  College  that, 
1719'  before  the  hottest  of  the  dispute  between  him  and 
the  Representatives  began,  he  had  obtained  from  them  the 
money  to  erect  at  Cambridge  an  expensive  building,  which, 
undcr  the  name  of  Massachusetts  Hall,  commemorates  the 
liberality  of  the  Province  to  this  day. 

Shute’s  reputation  for  military  spirit  and  experience  con- 
stituted  his  best  means  of  influence  with  the  people  of  his 
government.  The  contlict  with  the  Indians  of  Maine, 
which  had  had  few  intermissions  since  the  time  of  Philip’s 
War,  had  been  no  more  than  suspended  by  the  pacification 
at  Utrecht.  The  French  of  Canada  could  no  longer  openly 
counsel  or  assist  the  barbarities  of  their  Indian  fiiends,  but 
in  secret  they  were  scarcely  less  busy  than  before. 

On  a  bend  of  the  river  Kennebec,  a  few  miles  above  the 
present  town  of  Augusta,  the  Jesuit  priest,  Sebas- 
rtemcntlt’  tian  Rasle)  had  collected  a  Company  of  Indian  con- 
Norriage-  verts,  and  erected  a  chapel  and  some  cabins.  The 
place  still  bears  its  ancient  name  of  Norridgewock. 
Rasle  was  a  capable  and  accomplished  man,  and  resolute 
and  self-sacrificing  in  his  bigotry.  At  the  age  of  thirty-two 
he  had  established  a  mission  for  the  Abenaquis  in 
the  neigliborhood  of  Quebec.  Thence,  after  two 
or  three  years,  he  followed  the  steps  of  Marquette  and 
other  explorers  to  the  upper  lakes  and  the  river  Illinois. 

From  this  experience,  which  lasted  about  as  inuch 
1003  longer,  he  was  recalled  by  his  superiors  to  be  sta- 
tioned  at  Norridgewock,  on  the  extreme  Western  border  of 
the  country  claimed  by  the  French  under  their  interpreta- 
tion  of  the  name  Acadie.  There,  before  and  during  the 
war  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  he  confirmed  and  extended  his 
authority  over  the  Indians,  under  instructions  from  the 
Governors  and  ecclesiastics  at  Quebec.  The  nature  of 
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his  labors  was  not  misunderstood  in  Boston ;  and,  in  bis 
absence,  Colonel  Hilton,  sent  by  Dudley  on  winter  1705> 
expeditions  against  the  hostile  tribes,  burned  his  1707, 
chapel  to  the  ground,  and  killed  a  few  of  his  people.1 
In  no  wise  discouraged,  he  hastened,  after  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  to  restore  the  chapel,  and  returned  with  new 
vigor  to  his  troublesome  operations. 

Shute,  in  the  next  summer  after  his  arrival  at  Boston, 
invited  the  eastern  tribes  to  a  Conference  at  Arrow-  m 

Treaty  with 

sick  Island,  on  the  Kennebec,  desiring  to  secure  the  eastern 
their  peaceable  behavior  towards  the  immigrants  nn. 
who  were  now  setting  their  faces  towards  that  Aug'9' 
region.  Rasle  was  understood  to  have  accompanied  the 
chiefs,  but  he  kept  himself  out  of  sight.  Shute,  giving 
the  sachems  an  English  flag,  and  a  Bible  in  the  English 
with  another  in  the  native  language,  reminded  them  that 
they  were  subjects  of  the  King  of  England,  and  offered 
them  the  Services  of  a  schoolmaster  to  instruct  their  chil- 
dren,  and  of  one  of  his  companions,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Baxter,  to  teach  them  the  English  religion.  He  assured 
them  of  just  treatment  from  the  English,  and  of  favorable 
attention  to  any  complaints  they  might  from  time  to  time 
have  to  make.  They  desired  to  defer  their  answer  to  the 
next  day ;  and  then  replied,  that  they  had  no  objection  to 
being  King  George’s  subjects  if  they  were  not  molested  in 
the  occupation  of  their  lands,  but  that  they  were  “  not 
capable  to  make  any  judgment  about  religion,”  and  were 
attached  to  their  present  teachers.  As  to  their  lands, 

1  See  above,  pp.  267,  270,  note.  spondence,  calls  him  his  “  kinsman,” 
According  to  the  biographical  sketch  but  does  not  always  refrain  from 
of  Colonel  Winthrop  Hilton  in  the  treating  him  with  arrogance.  He 
“  Collections  ”  of  Farmer  and  Moore,  was  with  the  unfortunate  expedition 
I.  240,  he  was  a  descendant  from  the  against  Port  Royal  in  1707,  when  he 
family  of  that  name,  early  settlers  on  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  the 
the  Piscataqua  (see  above,  Vol.  I.  205),  Governor,  while  other  ofiicers  feil 
and  was  born  at  Exeter,  in  or  about  under  his  displeasure.  (Ibid. ,  249.) 
the  year  1671.  He  was  an  active  He  was  killed  by  a  party  of  Indians 
commander  during  the  war  in  the  in  1710. 
time  of  Dudley,  who,  in  their  corre- 
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they  said  that  they  claimed  none  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Kennebec,  but  “  were  sure  they  had  sold  none  on 
the  east  side ;  ”  and  they  produced  a  letter  from  llasle, 
in  which  he  affirmed  that  he  had  it  from  Yaudreuil  that 
the  King  of  France  had  assured  him  that  he  had  not 
ceded  any  country  east  of  the  Kennebec  to  the  English, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  maintain  the  Indian  right  to 
it.  At  this  Governor  Shute  toolc  otfence,  and  was 
Aus  U'  about  to  break  up  the  Conference,  when  the  Ind¬ 
ians,  alarmed,  begged  for  another  interview.  The  result 
1713  was  that  the  treaty  made  four  years  before  with 
July-  Dudley  at  Portsmouth  was  renewed,  with  its  stip- 
ulations  that  the  natives  should  demean  themselves  as 
’  faithful  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
the  English  might  without  molestation  reoccupy  their  for- 
mer  settlements.1 

A  vear  and  a  half  had  passed,  when  some  threat- 
indian  ening  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  eastern 
hösuiiHes.  gavages  caused  the  Governor  to  convene  the  Gen- 

Marchn.  era|  Gourt.  The  Court  immediately  ordered  the 
raising  of  a  Company  for  Service  against  the  tribes,  and 
the  Governor  was  able  to  report  that  the  move- 
y  ment  was  quelled  without  bloodshed.  lhe  next 
1720.  year  there  was  another  alarm.  The  Indians  sur- 
Aüg.  7.  ppised  some  English  at  Canseau,  in  Nova  Scotia, 
killing  three  or  four  and  robbing  the  rest.  Further  dis- 
orders  followed  in  the  same  quarter,  occasioning  a  destruc- 
tion  of  property  to  the  amount,  as  was  said,  of  not  less 
than  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  and  the  French  Governor 
of  Cape  Breton,  to  whom  application  was  made,  declined 

1  A  full  account  of  this  treaty,  83;  Francis,  Life  of  Sebastian  Rasle, 
called  the  “  Treaty  of  Georgetown,”  in  Sparks’s  American  Biography, 
was  printed  at  Boston  in  a  pamphlet,  XVII.  240  et  seq. ;  Shute,  Letter  to 
by  B.  Green.  A  reprint  is  in  N.  II.  Rasle,  of  Feb.  21,  1718,  in  Mass. 
Provinciairapers, III. 093-701; comp.  Hist.  Col.,  V.  112;  Mass.  Arcli.,LI. 
Niles,  in  Mass.  Ilist.  Col.,  XXXV.  300. 

338,  339;  Penhallow,  Indian  War3, 
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to  interfere.1  Shute,  hoping  tbat  a  general  war  might  be 
avoided,  instracted  tbe  commander  of  the  troops  in  Maine 
to  propose  a  Conference.  Tbe  Indians  agreed.  But  the 
Representatives  in  the  General  Court  preferred  a  different 
way  of  proceeding.  They  passed  a  resolve  for 

Nov.  2. 

sending  a  force  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  to 
Norridgewock,  to  demand  of  the  Indians  there  and  there- 
abouts  “  full  satisfaction  for  the  damage  they  had  done  the 
English,”  and,  if  they  should  refuse  to  give  up  Father  Rasle 
to  be  brought  to  Boston,  tlien  to  bring  thither  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  to  be  pledges  for  bis  surrender.  Tbe 
Governor  disapproved  tbis  measure,  botb  because  he  was 
averse  to  a  new  war,  especially  in  tbe  existing  state  of  tbe 
finances,  and  because  be  properly  considered  tbe  military 
administration  as  belonging  to  his  own  prerogative.  The 
dissension  thus  originated  between  him  and  tbe  Represen- 
tatives  proved  to  be  the  most  irreconcilable  of  all. 

The  old  chief  of  tbe  Norridgewock  Indians  died,  and  a 
person  less  unfriendly  to  the  English  became  his  successor. 
Under  his-auspices,  hostages  for  tbe  quiet  behavior  of  the 
tribe  were  sent  to  Boston.  Rasle  and  bis  friends  at  Que¬ 
bec  were  disturbed  and  displeased  at  tbis  proceeding.  The 
Governor,  Vaudreuil,  wrote  to  Rasle  in  terms  of  im; 
extreme  dissatisfaction.  He  said  tbat  he  had  pre-  Juue  15- 
vailed  upon  tbe  natives  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec  to  send 
messengers  to  inform  the  English  tbat  if  they  continued 
tbeir  encroachments  they  would  not  have  to  deal  with  tbe 
Norridgewocks  alone,  and  that  another  Jesuit  father  was 
despatched  to  encourage  tbat  tribe  to  behave  with  firmness, 
and  to  engage  the  Penobscot  Indians  in  an  alliance  with 
them.  And  tbe  Intendant-General  of  Canada 

June  14. 

(Bygon)  wrote  tbat  the  authonties  there  were 
waiting  Orders  from  the  King  as  to  whether  they  should 

1  This  autumn  there  was  a  general  may  have  contributed.  (See  below, 
alarm  as  to  the  temper  of  the  Indians,  p.  480.) 
to  which  these  movements  at  the  east 
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give  open  assistance  to  the  savages,  01*  only  continue  to 
supply  thera  with  ammunition,  as  already  they  were  freely 
doing.  Your  Indians,  wrote  Vaudreuil  to  Rasle, 
Sept-  et  [f  tpey  have  taken  a  sincere  resolution  not  to 
suffer  the  English  on  their  land,  ought  not  to  defer  chasing 
them  out  as  soon  as  possible.  Your  people  ought  not  to 
fear  the  want  of  ammunition,  since  I  send  them  a  suffi- 
ciency.” 1 

But  the  English  had  not  the  information  contained  in 
these  letters,  which  feil  into  their  hands  at  a  later  time. 
Whether  other  trustworthy  intelligence  came  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  of  the  French  intrigues  and  the  Indian  ill-temper, 
or  whether  only  an  indefinite  suspicion  was  entertained, 
the  General  Court  considered  energetic  measures  to  be 
necessary.  They  renewed  a  vote  that  a  force, 
Ausust’  now  to  consist  of  “  three  hundred  men,  should  be 
sent  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Indians,”  to  require  the 
surrender  of  “  the  Jesuits  and  the  other  heads  and  Pro¬ 
moters  of  their  rebellion,”  and  “  satisfaction  for  the  damage 
they  had  done  ;  ”  in  default  of  which  some  of  their  princi- 
pal  men,  “  together  with  Rasle  or  any  other  Jesuit,”  were 
to  be  seized  and  sent  to  Boston.  The  Governor,  though 
he  gave  bis  consent  to  this  measure,  which  was  taken  just 
before  the  Court  adjourned,  delayed  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
This  was  new  cause  of  offence.  At  the  next  session  the 
House  again  pressed  the  subject,  and  the  Gover¬ 
nor  despatched  a  party  to  Norridgevvock  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Westbrooke.  The  advance  of  these 
troops  was  watched  by  two  of  Rasle’s  Indians,  wlio  gave 
notice  in  season  for  him  to  escape.  Among  bis  papers,  of 
which  the  English  possessed  themselves,  were  the  letters 
which  have  just  been  quoted.2 3 


1  Letters  in  British  Colonial  Pa¬ 

pers. 

3  Charlevoix,  Histoire,  III.  381 ; 
comp.  Farmer  and  Moore,  Hist.  Col., 


n.  108  et  seq. ;  Mass.  Hist.  Col., 
XVIII.  250  et  seq.  —  Among  the 
papers  was  also  a  MS.  glossary  of 
the  Abenaqui  language,  of  ltasle’s 
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Another  person,  of  consequeuce  in  these  liostilities,  feil 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  young  Baron  de  St. 
Castine  was  on  the  Kennebec  when  tliey  came  tliither,  — 
it  was  naturally  supposed  for  no  good  pnrpose.  He  was 
brought  to  Boston,  where  he  was  examined  by  a  committee 
of  the  Court.  Whether  he  was  honest,  or  they  were  cred- 
ulous  or  distrustful  of  the  good  judgment  of  pushing  mat¬ 
tere  to  extremity,  he  succeeded  in  satisfying  them  tliat  his 
design  in  coraing  among  the  Kennebec  Indians  was  to 
persuade  them  to  peace,  and  he  was  accordingly  dis- 
charged.  Shute  wrote  to  Vaudreuil:  “  I  suppose 
Mr.  Rasle,  who  has  been  the  great  incendiary  in 
all  this  affair,  has  acquainted  you  with  his  narrow  escape. 
He  will  do  well  to  take  warning  by  it,  and  return  to  his 
own  country.”  And’again:  “  Norridgewock  is  ^ 
within  the  territory  of  his  Majesty  King  George, 
and  it  is  contrary  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
and  to  a  law  of  this  Province,  for  a  Jesuit  or  Bomish  priest 
to  preach  or  even  reside  in  any  part  of  the  British  do- 
minions.”  1 

There  was  to  be  further  proof  of  the  necessity  of  vigor- 


composition,  which  is  now  in  the 
library  of  Harvard  College.  For  an 
account  of  it,  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Pickering,  see  Memoirs  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Academy,  IV.  358  et  seq. ;  comp. 
Francis,  ubi  supra,  293  et  seq. 

1  Letters  in  British  Colonial  Papers. 
—  May  25,  1722,  the  Board  of  Trade 
read  letters  from  Shute  of  March 
13,  informing  that  Vaudreuil  “  did 
underhand  stir  up  the  neighboring 
Indians  to  maltreat  his  Majesty’s 
liege  subjects,”  and  communicating 
copies  of  letters  from  him,  which  he 
says  were  found  in  Rasle’s  house. 
He  wrote  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
■with  the  haudwriting  of  Vaudreuil, 
and  knew  that  these  letters,  purport- 
ing  to  be  his,  were  genuine.  “Ina 
piece  of  a  letter,”  he  says,  “where 


the  name  and  date  were  cut  out,  there 
is  mention  made  of  one  Charlevoix, 
who  comes  from  the  Court  of  France 
in  the  quality  of  an  inspector,  to 
make  memoirs  on  Acadia  and  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  the  other  countries  round 
about.” 

The  population  of  Canada  at  this 
period  was  probably  not  far  from 
25,000.  (See  above,  36,  note  3.) 
In  1714,  Vaudreuil  estimated  the  num- 
ber  of  the  militia  at  4,480.  (“  Impor- 
tanee  of  Cape  Breton,”  102;  comp. 
Charlevoix,  IV.  150.)  The  not  alto- 
gether  trustworthy  census,  made  by 
the  government  in  1721,  reported  the 
population  to  be  24,511.  In  1719, 
the  Intendant- General  represented  it 
to  be  22,530.  (O’Callaghan,  Docu- 
ments,  &c.,  IX.  897.) 
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ous  measures  of  protection  against  these  unreasoning  and 
1722-  inconstant  savages  and  their  crafty  and  indefatiga- 
jmie.  big  prompters.  Sixty  warriors  came  into  Merri- 
meeting  Bay,  on  the  Kennebec,  and  carried  away  prisoners 
to  be  security  for  their  own  hostages  still  detained  at  Boston. 
Three  fishing-sloops  were  attacked  in  as  many  eastern  har- 
bors,  several  prisoners  were  carried  off,  and  one  vessel  was 
burned.  Next  came  intelligence  of  the  burning  of  the  town 
of  Brunswick  by  a  marauding  party,  and  a  letter 
was  received  from  the  Governor  of  New  France, 
in  which,  as  Shute  informed  the  Lords  of  Trade,  “  he 
openly  declared  that  he  had  and  would  assist  the  Indians, 
and  that  he  had  Orders  from  the  Court  of  France  so  to  do.” 1 
There  was  no  possibility  of  further  forbearance.  War 
against  the  tribes  was  resolved  upon,  at  a  juncture  most 
unfortunate  by  reason  of  the  mutual  jealousies  between 
the  Governor  and  the  Ilouse.  The  Governor,  when  he 
convokcd  the  Court  to  make  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations,  said :  “  One  tliing  I  would  particularly 
remark  to  you,  which  is,  that  if  my  hands  and  the  Coun 
cil’s  be  not  left  at  a  much  greater  liberty  than  of  late  they 
have  been,  I  fear  our  affairs  will  be  carried  on  with  little 
or  no  spirit.” 

A  committee  of  the  Court  reported  a  liberal  plan  for 
Assumption  enhstments,  pay,  and  supplies,  but  they  proceeded 
of  miiitary  to  lay  out  a  dctailed  proiect  for  the  disposition  of 

authority  -  , 

bythoGon-  the  troops  and  the  conduct  ot  the  campaign.  Ihe 
erai  Court.  Qoyemor  replied,  that  he,  by  the  charter  and  the 

Iving’s  commission,  was  commander-in-chief,  and  that  he 
was  bound  to  be  governed  by  bis  own  judgment  as  to  miii¬ 
tary  movements.  The  Ilouse  passed  a  vote  re- 
questing  him  to  discharge  Major  Moody,  who  was 
in  command  on  the  eastern  frontier.  The  Governor  re¬ 
plied  that  an  officer  was  not  to  be  displaced  with- 
out  reason  shown.  Ile  asked  for  the  enactmcnt 


Aug.  8. 


Aug.  17. 


Aug.  18. 
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of  a  law  to  punish  mutiny  and  desertion.  The  House 
proposed  first  to  inquire  whether  the  frequency  of  these 
offences  was  not  occasioned  by  reasonable  dissatisfaction 
with  tbe  commanding  officers  ;  and  it  raised  committees 
to  visit  the  forces,  and  make  investigation  on  tbe  spot. 
When  some  delegates  from  the  Iroquois,  whose  good 
offices  it  was  hoped  to  engage  against  the  eastern  Indians, 
came  to  Boston  by  invitation,  the  House  voted  to  have  the 
Governor’s  speech  to  them  prepared  by  a  committee  of 
the  Court ;  and  he  finally  yielded  to  their  demand  that  he 
should  adopt  the  novel  method  of  addressing  the  Indians 
in  the  narae  of  the  Court,  and  not  in  his  own,  as  official 
head  of  the  Province.1  These  are  but  specimens  of  the 
perpetual  jarring  at  this  time  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  powers. 

Consenting  to  the  wishes  of  the  House,  the  Governor 
had  directed  an  advance  of  troops  towards  the  Penobscot, 
and  they  were  already  on  their  march  when  an  alarm  on 
the  Kennebec  caused  them  to  be  recalled  by  the  officer 
who  commanded  in  that  quarter.  The  occasion  justified 
that  measure.  Four  or  five  hundred  savages  attacked 
Arrowsick  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kenne¬ 
bec,  in  what  is  now  Georgetown,  where  was  a  fort. 

The  assault  was  unsuccessful,  and,  after  slaughtering  the 
cattle  without  the  fort,  and  sacking  and  burning  twenty- 
six  houses,  they  withdrew  to  refresh  them  sei  ves  at  Nor- 
ridgewock.  The  House  judged  that  a  disingenuous  use 
had  been  made  of  the  alarm  thus  occasioned,  and  Displeasura 
that  the  alleged  necessity  for  countermanding  the  of  the 
eastward  movement  of  the  troops  was  a  subterfuge  against  the 
to  evade  the  execution  of  their  wishes  ;  and  they  ^0°^nd- 
desired  the  Governor  to  send  an  express  messenger 
to  the  commander,  Colonel  Walton,  with  Orders  to 
him  “  to  appear  forthwith  before  the  House  to  give  a  reason 
wherefore  the  Orders  relating  to  the  expedition  had  not 

1  Mass.  Prov.  Rec. 


Sept.  10. 
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been  executed.”  The  Governor  said  to  the  committee 
who  brought  him  this  vote,  that  it  was  expressed  in  such 
terms  as  forbade  him  to  take  notice  of  it.  The  llouse 
sent  another  message,  inquiring  whether  he  intended  to 
relieve  Walton,  as  they  liad  desired.  Ile  told  the  Ilouse’s 
committee  that  he  sliould  take  his  own  time  to  answer  this 
question.  The  House  came  to  a  vote,  that  this 
DeP  L  conduct  of  his  “  extremely  discouraged  them  in 
projecting  any  schemes  for  the  future  carrying  on  of  the 
war ;  ”  and,  “  with  the  greatest  sincerity  and  concern  for 
their  country’s  good,”  they  repeated  their  request  for  the 
recall  of  Colonel  Walton.  When  a  copy  of  this  vote  was 
offered  to  the  Governor,  he  refused  to  receive  it,  and,  as 
the  committee  reported  to  the  House,  “  went  his  way ;  ” 
and  when  another  committee,  consisting  of  the  Speaker 
and  some  other  dignified  persons,  was  sent  to  him,  he 
refused  to  admit  them  to  his  presence. 

The  Iiouse,  as  intent  as  ever  on  their  main  purpose,  but 
finding  that  they  were  not  prospering  in  this  peremptory 
invasion  of  the  Governors  military  prerogative,  approached 
him  next  with  a  vote  “  that  his  Excellency  the 
D°c  1  Governor  be  desired  to  express  Colonel  Walton 
that  he  forthwith  repair  to  Boston,  and  when  he  hath 
attended  upon  his  Excellency  that  he  would  please  to 
direct  him  to  wait  on  this  House,  that  they  may  examine 
him  concerning  his  late  conduct  in  prosecuting  the  war.” 

The  Governor,  who  was  willing  to  be  conciliated, 
De° 4  the  rather  as  he  miglit  suspect  himself  of  some 
appearance  of  passion  in  the  last  transactions,  sent  for 
Walton,  and  informed  the  House  that  he  had  done  so. 

They  followed  up  their  advantage  by  a  vote  to 
Doc  11  raise  a  committee,  to  consist  of  four  Counsellors 
and  seven  Representatives,  to  liave,  in  effect,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  war  during  the  recess  of  the  Court.  This 
proposal  was  so  extraordinary,  that  it  was  rejected  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Council. 
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The  committee  wliich  the  House  had  sent  to  the  eastern 
camp  returned.  Agreeably  to  the  request  of  the  Ilouse, 
the  Governor  had  forwarded  to  the  commander  an  order  for 
their  respectful  reception ;  but,  in  his  recognition  of  their 
mission,  he  expressed  his  expectation  “  that  they  Noy  17> 
would  lay  first  before  him  their  report  as  Captain- 
General,  and  aftenvards,  upon  the  desire  of  the  Ilouse  of 
Representatives,  it  shall  be  laid  before  them.  1  he  com¬ 
mittee,  however,  on  their  return,  reported  directly  to  the 
House.  Being  informed  of  this,  the  Governor  sent  to 
the  House  to  ask  for  the  original  of  his  order,  wliich  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  committee.  The  House,  disin- 
clined  to  part  with  what  might  be  used  as  evidence  against 
themselves,  would  take  no  step  to  reclaim  it.  The  Gover¬ 
nor  then  demanded  it  of  the  Chairman  of  the  committee , 
but  the  Chairman  said  he  was  instructed  by  the  House  not 
to  let  it  go  out  of  his  hands. 

On  W alton’s  arrival  in  Boston,  the  House  desired  the 
Governor  to  order  him  to  appear  immediately  Dec  lg 
before  them.  The  Governor  replied,  that,  if  his 
subordinate  was  to  undergo  any  legislative  examination,  it 
must  be  before  the  whole  Court,  and  not  before  one  branch 
of  it.  The  House  then  sent  its  messenger  to  Walton,  to 
command  his  presence.  He  came,  accordingly,  but  de- 
clared  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  without  the  Governors 
commands.  The  Governor  ordered  him  to  present  himself 
before  the  whole  Court,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  that,  on  his  appearance  in  that  position,  they 
should  have  opportunity  to  interrogate  him.  The  next 
day  he  informed  them  by  another  message  that  Dec  22 
Walton  was  then  before  the  Council,  with  his 
journal,  and  subject  to  any  examination  whicli  the  Ilouse 
might  wish  to  institute.1  But  the  Representatives  declined 

1  Walton’s  journal  is  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Massachusetts. 
(Ilutch.  MSS.,  II.  440.) 
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the  invitation,  and  insisted  on  their  privilege  of  taking 
cognizance,  in  their  sole  capacity,  of  the  conduct  of  all 
persons  in  the  public  Service  and  pay. 

The  Governor  had,  some  time  before,  privately  obtained 
1-20.  permission  to  go  to  England,  ostensibly  “  to  settle 
juiy4.  some  private  affairs.”  1  By  this  time  all  hope  of  a 
good  understanding  between  him  and  the  local  authorities 
seemed  to  be  at  an  end,  at  least  until  the  questions  which 
had  arisen  between  them  should  be  settled  by  an  authority 
superior  to  both ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  disagreeable 
to  a  person  of  bis  disposition  than  the  social  relations  into 
which  circumstances  had  brought  him.  Imparting 
his  purpose  only  to  two  or  three  servants,  he  went 
on  board  of  a  man-of-war,  which  lay  at  Nantasket 
bound  to  the  West  Indies,  intending  to  take  another 
passage  thence  for  England.  But,  while  he  was 
detained  a  few  days  by  bad  weather,  a  merchant- 
vessel  came  down  from  the  town,  in  which  he 
sailed  direct  for  London.2 

In  the  year  before  Shute’s  departure  from  his  govern- 
1721.  ment,  the  Board  of  Trade  made  an  elaborate  report 
sept.  8.  £0  King,  describing  the  condition  of  his  several 


The  Gover- 
nor’s  de¬ 
parture 
from  the 
Province. 

1722. 

Dec.  27. 

1723. 

Jan.  1. 


1  April  8  of  this  year  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Ashurst  died.  (Dummer’s  let- 
ter,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  XXI.  146.) 
In  him  the  Colony  lost  a  most  dis- 
creet,  faithful,  and  valuable  friend. 

2  The  trcatment  of  Shute  by  the 
Province  displeased  Dummer,  who 
wrote  from  London,  April  23,  1721: 
“  Colonel  Shute  is  known  at  court 
and  at  the  Offices  of  state  under  the 
character  of  a  very  worthy  gentle- 
man,  and  one  of  a  singulär  good 
tempcr,  fitted  to  malce  any  people 
happy  that  are  under  his  command. 
When,  therefore,  they  find  the  con- 
trary  in  New  England,  they  conclude 
from  it  that  we  would  have  no  Gov¬ 
ernor  at  all  from  hence,  but  want  to 


be  independent  of  the  crown.  Now, 
though  this  be  a  strained  and  most 
injurious  inference,  yet  they  can’t  easi- 
ly  be  persuaded  out  of  it.”  (Ilutch. 
Hist.,  II.  290,  note.)  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Neale  wrote:  “  The  cry  of  the 
city  here  [London]  runs  exceedingly 
agaiust  you,  and  they  revive  the  story 
of  1641.”  (Ibid.)  When  Neale 
wrote,  Shute  was  in  London,  making 
his  complaints  in  all  Companies.  This 
freedom  of  Dummer  so  displeased 
the  Ilouse,  that  it  voted  to  dismiss 
him  from  the  agency.  The  Council 
non-coneurred  in  this  vote,  but  the 
Ilouse  had  its  way  by  refusing  to 
make  him  an  allowance. 
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dependencies  in  America.  As  to  tlie  Province  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  they  represented  that  it  had  a  militia  Conflltlon 
force  consisting  of  sixteen  thousand  men ;  that  of  tho 
within  its  limits  vvere  about  twelve  hundred  con- 
verted  Indians;  that,  of  “products  proper  for  the  con- 
sumption  of  Great  Britain,  it  had  “  timber,  turpentine, 
tar  and  pitch,  masts,  pipes,  and  hogshead  staves,  wliale 
lins  and  oil,  and  some  fürs  ;  ’  that  it  had  a  trade  to  “  the 


foreign  plantations  in  America,  consisting  chiefly  in  the 
exportation  of  horses  to  Surinam  and  to  Martini co  and 
the  other  French  islands,”  whence  came  in  return  sugar, 
molasses,  and  rum,  which  was  “  a  very  great  discourage¬ 
ment  to  the  sugar-planters  in  the  British  islands  ;  that 
the  people  had  “  all  sorts  of  common  manufactures,”  spin- 
ning  and  weaving  “  their  own  wool  into  coarse  cloths, 
druggets,  and  serges,”  besides  making  “  homespun  linen, 
which  was  generally  half  cotton ;  ”  but  that  “  the  branch 
of  trade  which  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  them, 
and  which  they  were  best  enabled  to  carry  on,  was  the 
building  of  ships,  sloops,  etc. ;  that  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  vessels  were  built  in  a  year,  measuring  six  thousand 
tons ;  that  most  of  these  were  built  for  sale  abroad,  but 
that  there  belonged  to  the  Province  “  about  a  hundred  and 
ninety  sail,  which  might  contain  six  thousand  tons,  and 
were  navigated  with  about  eleven  hundred  men,  besides  a 
hundred  and  fifty  boats,  with  six  hundred  men,  employed 
in  the  fisheries  on  their  own  coast.”  “  The  certain  annual 
Charge  of  the  government  was  about  eleven  thousand 
pounds”  over  and  above  “  what  was  applied  for  dis- 
charging  their  former  debts.” 1 


1  O’Callaghan,  Documents,  &c., 
V.  596,  599,  615,  627-629  ;  comp, 
above,  397.  —  According  to  Infor¬ 
mation  which  the  historian  Neale 
professed  to  have  obtained  from  the 
King’s  custoin-house,  24,000  tons 
of  shipping  cleared  annually  from 


Boston  ahout  the  year  1719.  Ile  es- 
timated  the  population  of  that  town 
at  20,000.  (Shurtleif,  Description  of 
Boston,  62,  63.)  William  Douglas, 
on  the-  spot,  reckoned  it  at  no  more 
than  12,000.  (Summary,  I.  530.) 
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The  Board  of  Trade  found  that  the  Province  “  on  all 
occasions  affected  too  great  an  independence  on 

Alleged  ° 

turbuience  the  mother  kingdom.”  They  represented  that 
charter gov-  “  the  charter  governments  would  be  more  effec- 
emments.  t[ve|y  restrained  if  they  were  all  of  them  under 
his  Majesty’s  immediate  governraent,  and  were  by  proper 
laws  compelled  to  follow  the  commands  sent  them  by  his 
Majesty ;  ”  and  they  recommended  proceedings  “  to  put 
the  whole  under  the  government  of  one  Lord-Lieutenant, 
or  Captain-General,  from  whom  other  Governors  of  par- 
ticular  Provinces  should  receive  their  Orders  in  all  cases 
for  the  King’s  Service.  By  this  means,”  they  added,  “  a 
general  contribution  of  men  or  money  may  be  raised  upon 
the  several  Colonies  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abili- 
ties.”  By  projectors  capable  of  conceiving  a  scheme  like 
this,  the  counsellors  of  King  George  were  disinclined  to 
be  guided  in  administering  the  Colonies  of  England ;  and 
the  historian  Chalmers  thought  them  blameworthy  for  this 
want  of  confidence.1 

1  Revolt,  &c.,  II.  4. — Horace  Robert  Walpole’s  administration,  had 
Walpole  anticipated  Chahners  in  very  faultily  been  suffered  to  lapse 
thinking  that  his  father  was  wrong  almost  into  a  sinecure.”  (Memoirs 
in  not  giving  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  Reign  of  King  George  the 
more  respect  and  confidence.  “  The  Second,  I.  396.) 

Board  of  Trade, . during  Sir 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  Lieutenant-Governor,  William  Dummer,  was  a 
native  of  New  England,  but  he  liad  been  much  out  of 
the  country,  and  had  held  office  abroad.  Though  by  no 
means  an  earnest  New  England  patriot,  he  was  a  man 
of  integrity,  moderation,  and  good  sense.  In  an  unim- 
passioned  way  he  had  generally  given  bis  support  to  tbe 
Governor ;  and,  wben  tbe  House  on  tliat  account  foiboie 
to  make  him  the  allowance  heretofore  never  withheld  from 
the  person  holding  his  position,  he  had  not  betrayed  any 
impatient  displeasure,  though  on  one  occasion  he  declined 
a  grant  of  theirs  whicli  was  so  small  that  it  might  seem 
intended  for  an  atfront.1 


1  Dummer,  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  after  the  annual  election  in 
1 71G,  took  his  place  immediately  in 
the  Conucil.  The  General  Court 
elected  him  a  Counsellor  the  next 
spring  (May  30),  and  thenceforward 
year  by  year.  Ilis  predecessor,  Tailer, 
also  sat  in  the  Council  by  successive 
yearly  elcctions,  though  he  took  his 
place  (Oct.  17,  1711)  before  he  was 
elected.  Povey,  from  the  titne  of  his 
appointment  in  1702,  appeared  at  the 
Board  irregularly,  but  it  must  have 
been  in  supposed  virtue  of  his  office 
as  Lieutenant- Governor,  for  the  Court 
never  elected  him.  Lieutenant- Gov¬ 
ernor  Stoughton  was  brought  into 
the  Council  at  the  first  election  under 
the  new  charter,  and  so  continued  to 
his  death. 

When  Dummer  met  the  Council 
as  Chief  Magistrate,  Sewall,  the  only 
survivor  of  the  Counsellors  who  had 


been  in  the  government  under  the 
first  charter,  addressed  him  as  fol- 
lows:  — 

“  If  your  honor  and  the  honorable 
Board  please  to  give  me  leave,  I  would 
speak  a  word  or  two  upon  this  solemn 
occasion.  Although  the  unerring  prov- 
idence  of  God  has  brought  your  honor 
to  the  chair  of  government  in  a  cloudy 
and  tempestuous  season,  yet  you  have 
this  for  your  encouragement,  that  the 
people  you  have  to  do  with  are  a  part 
of  the  Israel  of  God,  and  you  may 
expect  to  have  of  the  prudence  and 
patience  of  Moses  communicated  to 
you  for  your  conduct.  It  is  evident 
that  our  Almighty  Saviour  counselled 
the  first  planters  to  remove  hither  and 
settle  here,  and  they  dutifully  fol- 
lowed  his  advice,  and  therefore  he 
will  never  leave  nor  forsake  them  nor 
theirs ;  so  that  your  honor  must  needs 
be  happy  in  sincerely  seeking  their 
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In  their  long  strife  with  the  Governor,  the  House  had 
taken  grounds  which  consistency  obliged  thera  to 
abiencss  inaintain,  and  their  position  of  antagomsm  to  the 
Belesen-  cliief  magistrate  was  not  relinquisked  at  Skute’s 
tatlVi722.  departure.  They  appointed  a  committee,  to  be 
nec.28.  j0jne(i  by  a  committee  of  the  Council,  to  concert 
measures  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  which,  not  much 
more  than  threatened  as  yet,  was  thenceforward  to  be  vig- 
orously  carried  on.  The  Council  refused  to  concur  in 
the  measure,  continuing  to  regard  it  as  an  encroachment 
on  the  authority  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  House 
resolved  that  the  war  ought  not  to  be  proceeded  in,  tili 
Colonel  Walton  and  Major  Moody,  the  Commanders,  should 
be  removed.  Yielding  to  the  storm,  those  officers  pro- 
posed  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  resign,  on  receiving 
the  arrears  of  their  pay.  The  House  was  indisposed  to 
grant  them  even  this  justice,  and  insisted  on  their  uncon- 
ditional  dismission.  The  Council  not  acquiescing  in  so 
harsh  a  measure,  the  House  came  to  a  Lesolve,  —  of 
which  they  sent  a  copy,  not  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
but  to  the  Council,  —  that,  unless  they  were  gratified,  they 
should  have  to  discontinue  their  provision  for  part  of  the 
troops  in  the  field.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  reminded 
them  that  the  disposal  of  the  troops  was  a  function  of  his 


happiness  and  welfare,  which  your 
hirth  and  education  will  incline  you 
to  do.  Difficilia  quce  pulchra.  I 
promise  myself  that  they  who  sit  at 
this  Board  will  yield  their  faithful 
advice  to  your  honor,  according  to 
the  duty  of  their  place.”  He  adds, 
in  his  rccord  of  this  harangue:  “  The 
Lieutenant  -  Governor  and  Council 
would  stand  up  all  the  while,  and 
then  expressed  a  handsome  accept- 
ance  of  what  I  had  said.  Laus  Deo !  ” 
(Diary,  for  Jan.  2,  1723.) 

“  The  Governor  [Shute]  men- 
tioned  how  ill  it  wrould  appear  to 
have  votes  passed  on  December  25; 


but  his  Excellency  need  not  have 
been  present,  nor  have  signed  any 
bill  that  day.  I  said  the  dissenters 
came  a  great  way  for  their  liberties, 
and  now  the  Church  had  theirs;  yet 
they  could  not  be  contented,  except 
they  might  tread  all  others  down. 
The  Governor  said  he  was  of  the 
Church  of  England.  I  told  Mr. 
Beicher  of  his  letter  to  me.  Ile 
answered,  he  thought  he  had  been 
a  dissenter  then.”  (Ibid. ,  for  Dec. 
21,  1722.)  Perhaps  Shute  had  been 
soured  into  Church-of-Englandism 
by  his  experiences  in  Massachusetts. 
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office  only,  rebuking,  at  tlie  same  time,  the  clisrespectful 
manner  of  their  communication.  Upon  this  they  with- 
drew  their  Resolve,  but  adhered  to  their  purpose,  not 
only  of  withholding  the  pay  of  the  obnoxious  officers, 
but  of  refusing  to  vote  further  supplies  tili  they  should 
be  superseded.1  The  Lieutenant-Governor  submitted  to 
the  mortification,  whicli  seemed  unavoidable  unless  he 
could  take  the  responsibility  of  leaving  the  Province  un- 
defended. 

When  he  had  appointed  Thomas  Westbrooke  to  be 
commander  in  Waltons  place,2  the  House  proceeded  with 
alacrity  in  making  arrangements  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  What  had  helped  to  disarm  the  Governor  was  a 
practice  which  had  grown  up  of  making  payments  from 
the  treasury  on  the  authority  of  a  vote  of  the  House  after 
Services  had  been  performed,  even  if  the  Services  had  been 
directed  by  a  previous  vote ; 3  whereas  by  the  charter  the 
warrant  of  the  Governor,  drawn  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Council,  was  a  sufhcient  vouclier  to  the  Treas- 
urer.  The  practice  which  the  House  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  afforded  them  the  opportunity  of  passing 
judgment  on  the  manner  in  which  Services  directed  by 
them  had  been  executed ;  a  judgment  which  was  at  the 
same  time  liable  to  be  biassed  by  prejudice  and  passion, 
and  to  be  expressed  in  offensive  criticism  of  the  conduct 
of  the  executive.  Walton  accordingly  remained  unpaid, 
because  he  had  obeyed  the  Governor  s  Orders  in  disregard 
of  those  of  the  Representatives. 

The  next  House  did  not  communicate  to  the  1723 
Lieutenant-Governor  its  choice  of  a  Speaker,  and  May- 

1  Masa.  Prov.  Ree.  prevent  obstruction  of  their  scheme 

2  YV  estbrooke,  as  well  as  Walton,  through  disallowances  by  the  Privy 

was  a  New  Hampshire  man,  and  both  Council,  they  made  their  conditional 
were  members  of  the  Council  of  that  grants  theneeforward  in  the  form  of 
Province.  Resolves,  which  did  not,  like  Acts,  ' 

3  This  method  of  proceeding  had  come  under  the  revision  of  the  King’s 
been  inaugurated  by  the  House  of  Ministers.  (Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  II. 
Representatives  of  1721-1722.  To  219-222;  comp.  574.) 

von.  ,iv.  28 
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he  submitted  to  the  omission.  It  clairaed  to  be  consulted 
respecting  the  management  of  the  war  and  respecting  any 
negotiation  for  peace.  It  proposed,  but,  as  befoie,  u  ithout 
gaining  the  assent  of  the  Council,  to  raise  a  joint  Commit¬ 
tee  of  war  to  act  during  the  recess  of  the  Court.  The 
Lieutenant-Grovernor  had  hoped  to  engage  the  assistance 
of  the  Six  Nations,1  and  more  than  sixty  represen- 
Aug  21'  tatives  of  those  tribes  came  to  Boston  for  a  Con¬ 
ference.  But  nothing  could  be  obtained  from  them  beyond 
a  permission  to  such  of  their  warriors  as  might  so  incline 
to  enter  the  English  Service.  Ibey  said,  truly  enough, 
that  the  war  in  the  eastern  country  was  no  affair  of  theiis. 
The  occasion  furnished  the  House  with  another  topic  of 
complaint.  They  found  fault  with  the  Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor  for  affixing  his  private  seal  to  a  present  made  to  the 
Indian  delegation,  and  ordered  that  an  impression  of  the 
Province  seal  should  be  substituted  for  it ;  and,  when  de- 
sired  by  the  Council  to  withdraw  the  offensive  vote,  they 
not  only  did  not  consent  to  do  so,  but  went  on  to  resolve 
that  the  Lieutenant- Governors  proceeding  had  been  an 
affront  to  them,  and  that  they  expected  to  be  informed  who 
it  was  that  had  ventured  to  advise  it.“  lhe  Lieutenant- 
Governor  contented  himself  with  silence. 

But  the  necessity  of  uniting  all  resources  and  energies 
for  the  common  defence  suspended  domestic  fac- 
ofTnlan  tion.  It  would  be  unprofitable  to  attempt  to  relate 
hostuuiea.  in  detail  the  m[sev[es  which  followed.  Indian  war- 

fare  was  always  the  same.  The  long  frontier  could  not  fail 
to  lie  exposed  to  brutal  savages,  who  issued  from  their 
woods  at  their  own  choice  of  season,  weather,  and  hour, 
and  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  doomed  English  liomes 
where  they  had  received  hospitality,  and  of  the  refuges  to 
which  they  might  make  their  cowardly  retreat  as  soon  as 

• 

1  The  accession  of  the  Tuscarora  fugitives  from  South  Carolina  had  lately 
brought  the  confederated  Iroquois  nations  to  that  number. 

s  Mass.  Prov.  Ree. 
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their  work  of  havoc  and  butchery  was  done.  There  could 
be  no  quiet  sleep  in  a  border  Settlement,  unless  it  was  at 
the  same  time  a  garrison.  The  wretchedness  of  constant 
apprehension  was  universal,  when  no  one  could  guess  bet- 
ter  than  another  where  the  next  sudden  blow  would  be 
struck.  And  to  whatsoever  place  the  remorseless  enemy 
did  come  in  sufficient  strength,  that  place  was  sure  to  be 
ravaged  with  fire  and  sword,  and  its  inhabitants  to  share 
among  them  the  woes  of  captivity,  widowhood,  orphanage, 
and  death  in  all  its  forms  of  agony.  Father  Rasle  sat  in 
bis  chapelry  at  Norridgewock,  and,  himself  directed  by  his 
ecclesiastical  and  lay  superiors  at  Quebec,  kept  the  tribes 
in  motion  against  the  villages  of  Massachusetts.1 

The  St.  Francis  Indians  came  down  from  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Penobscot  Indians  moved  west¬ 
ward  towards  the  English  Settlements.  The  Indians  further 
east  undertook  to  deal  with  the  Massachusetts  fishermen 
resorting  to  Nova  Scotia.  One  of  Dummer’s  first 
acts  had  been  to  despatch  Westbrooke  to  the  Pen-  February' 
obscot  with  two  hundred  and  thirty  men.  He  went  up  the 
river  to  an  Indian  fort,  believed  to  have  been  at 

•  M  fl.rch 

what  is  now  Oldtown,  above  Bangor.  Within  the 
fort,  which  was  now  deserted,  was  a  “  chapel,  in  compass 
sixty  feet  by  thirty,  handsomely  and  well  finished,  both 
within  and  on  the  outside.  A  little  further  south  was  the 
dwelling-house  of  the  priest,  which  was  very  commodious.” 
The  troops  burned  the  buildings  and  withdrew.  Another 
expedition,  directed  against  Norridgewock,  had 
less  success.  The  winter  had  been  warm,  and  Ftbluary' 
copious  rains  had  so  saturated  the  land  that  the  march 
was  difficult.  There  was  an  epidemic  sickness  in  the 
camp ;  and  under  these  discouragements  the  undertaking 
had  to  be  abandoned. 

1  Specimens  of  Rasle’s  exulting  The  former  is  a  letter  ■written  ou  the 
representations  of  his  exploits  are  in  day  of  his  death. 

Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  XVIII.  245,  266. 
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With  the  advancing  season,  the  war  moved  westward. 
Apr.,_  Murders  were  perpetrated  successively  at  Fal- 
August.  mouth,  Berwick,  Wells,  York,  Scarborongti,  Saco, 
and  Dover,  and  at  the  distant  western  village  of 
A'  S  13  North field,  which  in  the  summer  and  autumn  was 
°ct  u-  twice  attacked,  with  a  loss,  however,  in  the  two 
invasions,  of  only  six  or  seven  men.  Sixty  Indians  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  npon  a  little  Euglish  fortifi- 
r>ec'25‘  cation  at  Muscongus,  on  the  St.  George.  Captain 
Moulton  was  sent  in  search  of  Rasle  to  Norridgewock. 
He  reached  the  place,  but  found  it  deserted.  He  brought 
away  some  books  and  papers,  but,  willing  perhaps  at  the 
unfavorable  season  to  avoid  provoking  a  vigorous  muster 
of  the  enemy,  he  left  the  buildings  unharmed.1 

In  the  early  part  of  the  following  year  there  was  little 
to  diversify  the  familiär  record  of  depredations  on 
1724'  exposed  outposts.  In  the  settlements  of  Maine, 
during  the  spring,  more  than  thirty  persons  were  killcd, 
badly  wounded,  or  carried  into  captivity  ;  and  at  this  time, 
as  well  as  during  the  following  summer,  some  muiders 
were  committed  about  the  villages  on  the  Merrimack  and 
the  Connecticut.  Fort  Dummer,  in  what  is  now  Brattle- 
borough,  Vermont,  was  built  this  year,  at  a  point  more 
nortlierly  than  had  hitherto  been  occupied  on  Connecticut 
River.  Captain  Josiah  Winslow,  a  young  man  only  three 
years  out  of  College,  grandson  of  J osiah,  and  great-grandson 
of  Edward,  Governors  of  Plymouth,  was  in  cotnmand  of 
the  fort  on  the  St.  George.  He  was  attacked 
Mayl‘  while  outside  of  the  walls  with  thirteen  of  his 
Company,  and  every  one  of  them  was  killed.  The  Indians 
seized  and  manned  several  fishing-vessels,  with  which  they 
cruised  with  some  success,  killing,  it  is  said,  more  than 
twenty  men  employed  in  the  coasters,  and  making  prison- 

1  Pcnhallow,  96-99;  Niles,  in  Mass.  Ilist.  Col.,  XXXV.  345-318;  “Wil- 
liamson,  II.  120-124. 
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ers  of  a  larger  number.  Tliey  committed  depre-  Mayl6. 
dations  at  Kingston  and  Chester.  At  Dover  they  Juae2- 
killed  the  children  of  a  Quaker  family,  and  carried 
away  the  older  persons,  while  the  head  of  the  house-  A’  g  ”6 
hold  was  attending  a  meeting  for  worship.  At  Oxford  some 
of  them  attempted  to  enter  a  house  where  a  woman 
was  alone ;  but  she  was  provided  with  two  mus-  AuS  3 
kets  and  two  pistols ;  she  shot  one  of  the  assailants,  and 
the  rest  liastily  made  off.1 

The  nuisance  was  intolerable.  It  had  to  be  abated  at 
its  source.  From  Fort  Richmond,  on  the  lower 
waters  of  the  Kennebec,  two  hundred  men,  under  toKonidge- 
Captain  Moulton  and  Captain  Harman,  were  de-  wock' 
spatched  to  Norridgewock.  Leaving  their  boats  on  the 
river,  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two  days’  march 
below  that  place,  they  came  near  to  it  without 
being  observed.  As  it  was  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  it 
was  thought  that  some  of  the  Indians  might  be  in  their 
cornfields,  the  troops  were  distributed  into  two  parties,  one 
to  proceed  directly  into  the  village,  the  other  to  intercept 
such  as  should  attempt  to  return.  Moulton,  who  led  the 
former  party,  saw  no  one  stirring  as  he  entered  the  hamlet 
at  about  three  hours  after  noon.  The  men,  who  marched 
in  silence,  were  already  among  the  wigwams  when  an 
Indian  came  out  of  one  of  them  and  gave  the.  alarm. 
The  old  men,  women,  and  children  fled.  The  warriors, 
sixty  in  number,  tried  to  make  a  stand.  The  English, 
according  to  their  Orders,  held  their  fire  tili  the  Indians 
had  discharged  their  guns  in  a  hurried  and  harmless  vol¬ 
ley.  The  English  then  fired  with  fatal  effect.  After  a 
second  discharge  of  their  pieces,  the  Indians  fled  to  the 
river,  Avhich  was  there  about  sixty  feet  wide,  and  at  the 
time  some  six  feet  deep.  After  shooting  some  fugitives, 
as  they  paddled  or  swam  across,  the  English  returned  to 


1  Penhallow,  99-104;  Niles,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  XXXV.  348-352. 
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the  town.  Orders  had  been  given  to  spare  Rasle,  but  a 
lieutenant  burst  in  the  door  of  his  wigwam,  and  shot  liira 
dead.  He  said,  for  his  justification,  that  Rasle  came  on 
loading  and  firing,  and  refused  to  accept  quarter.  Ilar- 
man  declared,  under  oath,  that  during  the  action  the  priest 
stabbed  and  shot  an  English  boy,  who  had  been  brought  to 
him  as  a  prisoner. 

An  Indian  village  afforded  but  little  plunder.  The  plate 
of  the  chapel  was  brought  away,  and  those  properties 
which  were  not  worth  transportation  were  destroyed. 
Harman’s  detacliment  came  in,  having  found  little  Ser¬ 
vice  to  do,  and  the  party  remained  together  that  night. 
The  next  morning  twenty-seven  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy 
were  counted,  including  that  of  Rasle.  Bomazeen  and 
Mogg,  chiefs  who  had  been  of  importance  in  the  recent 
movements,  were  among  tliem.  When  the  return  march 
had  been  begun,  a  friendly  Indian  was  sent  back  to  set 
fire  to  the  church  and  the  village.  After  an  absence  of 
only  four  days,  the  party,  having  suffered  no  loss,  came 
back  to  Fort  Richmond.i  The  pernicious  Popish  mission 


1  Francis,  Life  of  Sebastian  Rasle, 
in  Sparks’s  American  Biography, 
XVII.  309-320;  Penhallow,  104-106; 
Niles,  in  Hass.  Hist.  Col.,  XXXV. 
352,  353  ;  Lettres  Edifiantes,  XVII. 
327 ;  New  England  Courant,  for  Aug. 

24. 1724.  Hutch. ,  II.  311-314,  repeats 
the  account  given  by  Harman  in  writ- 
ing,  and  by  Morton  orally.  —  Rasle 
had  been  “  slain  in  fight,  making 
actual  resistance,  at  tlie  same  time 
attempting  to  kill  an  English  captive 
in  his  hands,  and  refusing  to  give 
or  take  quarter,  to  which  account 

. Colonel  Ilarman  made  sol- 

emn  oath  before  me  in  council.” 
(Letter  of  Lieutenant- Governor  Dum¬ 
mer  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  of  March 

31. 1725,  in  British  Colonial  Papers.) 
The  Jesuit  had  “  marched  at  the 
head  of  two  hundred  armed  savages 


through  one  of  the  frontier  towns  of 
the  Province  before  the  war  was  de¬ 
clared.”  (Ibid.) 

Rasle,  at  his  death,  was  nearly 
seventy  years  old.  He  had  been 
thirty  years  a  missionary,  twenty- 
six  of  which  he  passed  at  Norridge- 
wock.  His  death  was  a  great  relief 
to  the  border  Settlements.  Men  of 
this  Century,  not  in  danger  from  the 
tomahawk  which  his  zeal  lifted  against 
the  wives  and  children  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  can  afford  to  be 
just  to  his  good  qualities,  such  as 
they  were,  and  to  be  sentimental 
over  his  grave.  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  question  that  he  obeyed  his  con- 
science;  but  not  the  less,  if  his  con- 
science  dictated  brutal  butchery, 
humanity  required  its  instructions 
to  be  silenced.  Fifty  years  ago,  on 
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was  not  renewed,  and  we  read  scarcely  any  thing  more  of 
the  Norridgewocks  in  the  history  of  the  tribes. 

rlhe  story  of  this  transaction  lias  been  told  here  as  it  is 
related  in  the  English  records  of  the  time.  The  extrav¬ 
agant  statement  in  the  narrative  of  Father  Charlevoix, 
that  the  invading  force  consisted  of  eleven  hundred  men, 
prepares  the  reader  for  the  exaggerated  and  dramatic 
character  of  the  rest  of  his  recital.  According  to  that 
account,  the  approach  of  the  English  was  first  made 
known  by  “  a  general  discharge  of  their  muskets,  by 
which  all  the  wigwams  were  pierced.  There  were  then 

only  fifty  warriors  in  the  village . Father  Itasle, 

informed  by  the  shouts  and  tumult  of  the  danger  of  his 
converts,  went  boldly  to  present  himself  to  the  assailants, 
in  hopes  to  draw  their  attention  upon  himself,  and  so  to 
protect  his  flock  at  the  peril  of  his  ovvri  life.  His  liope 
was  not  vain.  No  sooner  was  he  seen  than  the  English 
uttered  a  loud  cry,  followed  by  a  volley  of  musketry.  He 
feil  dead  near  a  cröss  which  he  had  set  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  village.  Seven  Indians  who  were  with  him,  and 
who  wished  to  make  a  rampart  for  him  with  their  bodies, 

were  killed  By  his  side . The  English,  seeing  no 

more  show  of  resistance,  feil  to  plundering  and  burning 
the  cabins,  not  sparing  the  church,  which  they  set  on  fire, 
after  having  desecrated  the  sacred  vessels  and  the  adorable 
body  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  then  withdrew  with  a  precip- 
itancy  like  flight,  as  if  they  had  been  smitten  with  a  panic 
terror.  The  Indians  immediately  returned  to  their  village, 
where  their  first  care,  while  the  women  were  looking  for 
herbs  and  plants  for  the  eure  of  the  wounded,  was  to  weep 
over  the  body  of  their  holy  missionary.  They  found  it 

the  anniversary  of  the  fatal  day,  a  Passamaquoddy,  and  Canada.  It  is 
monument  was  erected  over  his  grave,  of'  stone,  surmounted  with  an  iron 
with  appropriate  solemnities,  in  which  cross,  and  bears,  on  the  face  fronting 
Catholics  and  Protestants  took  part,  the  river,  a  Latin  monumental  in¬ 
in  the  presence  of  delegations  from  scription. 
the  Indian  remains  of  Penobscot, 
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pierced  with  a  thousand  wounds,  the  scalp  torn  off,  the 
skull  broken  by  hatchets,  and  the  mouth  and  eyes  filled 
with  mud,  the  legs  broken,  and  all  the  members  mutilated 
a  hundred  ways.” 1 

As  winter  approached,  which  was  the  season  of  the  most 
frequent  devastations,  Colonel  Westbrooke,  with  three  hun¬ 
dred  men,  scoured  the  country  between  the  Kennebec  and 
the  Penobscot,  meeting  with  no  obstruction.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  arrange  affairs  through  the  French  Governor 
at  Quebec.  The  General  Court  sent  to  him  a  commission 
of  three  persons  to  threaten  that,  if  he  did  not  discontinue 
his  intrigues  in  Maine,  his  countrymen  in  Nova  Scotia 
should  pay  the  forfeit.  He  pretended  ignorance  of  what 
had  been  going  on,  tili  his  letters  to  Rasle,  taken  at  Nor- 
ridgewock,  were  produced.  Whatever  prisoners  were  held 
by  the  Indians,  he  said,  were  in  no  way  subject  to  his  dis- 
posal,  but  he  agreed  to  a  ransom  for  some  captives  wlio 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  French.2 

To  engage  volunteers,  the  government  had  been  in  the 
liabit,  through  these  wars,  of  paying  a  bounty  for  Indian 
enemies  killed  or  made  captive.  At  this  time  the  bounty 
for  the  scalp,  which  was  the  evidence  of  an  Indian  slain, 
was  as  high  as  a  hundred  pounds.  One  of  the  enterpris- 
ing  partisans  whom  patriotism  or  a  less  elevated  motive 
enlisted  was  John  Lovewell  of  Hunstable,  on  Merrimack 
River,  son  of  a  soldier  of  Crom  well,  who  emigrated  to  that 
place,  and  who  was  said  to  have  reached  the  age  of  a 
hundred  and  twentv,  when  he  died  there.  John  Lovewell 

1725.  came  to  Boston  for  his  money  with  a  prisoner  and 

Jan-6-  a  scalp,  brought  as  far  as  from  the  region  of  the 
White  Mountains.  Trying  his  fortune  again,  he  came 
Adventures  with  his  party  upon  ten  Indians  asleep  round  a 
of  rangers.  by  a  solitary  pond  in  what  is  now  Fryeburg, 

*  Charlevoix,  II.  382-384.  XXXV.  255;  Wilüamson,  II.  133; 

*  Xiles,  in  Mass.  Ilist.  Col.,  Penhallow,  108,  109. 
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next  to  Conway,  sixty  miles  above  Dover.  His  men  killed 
them  all,  and  their  scalps  too  were  brought  to  the 

March  9. 

Treasurer  at  Boston.  Lovevvell  trusted  too  mach 

to  the  facilities  of  his  hunting-ground.  The  enemy,  too, 

was  good  at  ambuscades.  On  a  third  expedition, 

...  .  LoveweU’s 

in  which  he  was  accompamed  by  forty-six  men,  agut. 
he  reached  the  scene  of  his  recent  good  fortune,  May7‘ 
where,  in  a  “  small  fortification,”  which  he  halted  a  day  or 
two  to  build,  he  left  his  surgeon,  a  Sergeant,  and  seven 
men  in  Charge  of  supplies  for  future  need,  and  of  three 
of  the  party  who  had  fallen  sick  or  lame,  thus  reducing 
the  effective  force  to  thirty-four.  The  following  day, 
“  while  they  were  at  prayers,  very  early  in  the  morning, 
they  heard  a  gun,  and  some  time  after  spied  an  Indian  on 
a  point  that  ran  into  Saco  Pond.  They  now  concluded  that 
the  design  of  the  gun,  and  of  the  Indian’s  discovering  him- 
self,  was  to  draw  them  that  way ;  and,  expecting  without 
fail  to  be  attacked,  it  was  now  proposed,  whether  it  were 
prudent  to  venture  an  engagement  with  the  enemy,  who 
they  perceived  were  now  sufficiently  alarmed,  or  endeavor 
a  speedy  retreat.  The  men  generally  and  boldly  answered, 
‘  We  came  out  to  meet  the  enemy ;  we  have  all  along  prayed 
God  we  might  find  ’em ;  and  we  had  rather  trust  Provi- 
dence  with  our  lives,  yea,  die  for  our  country,  than  try  to 
re  turn  without  seeing  them,  if  we  may,  and  be  called 
cowards  for  our  pains.’  ”  1 

Proceeding  accordingly,  they  feil  into  an  ambuscade, 
and  a  murderous  conflict  ensued,  with  fearful  odds  on  the 
side  of  the  savages.  Lovewell  and  an  ensign,  a  Sergeant, 
and  six  men  were  killed,  and  two  lieutenants  and  another 
man  wounded,  at  the  first  onset,  —  twelve  men  out  of 
thirty-four.  The  survivors  feil  back  to  secure  a  more  fav- 
orable  position,  and  the  conflict  was  continued,  with  inter- 
vals,  tili  sunset,  when  the  Indians  drew  off,  without  having 

1  Symmes,  Historical  Memoirs  of  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the 
the  Late  Fight  at  Piggwacket,  with  a  brave  Captain  Lovewell,  &c.,  v. 
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scalped  the  dead.  Ensign  Wyman  had  commanded  through 
the  day,  after  the  fall  of  his  superiors.  At  its  close  he 
found  that  only  nine  remained  unwounded.  At  midnight 
they  began  their  retreat,  helping  on  their  suffering  com- 
panions  as  best  they  could.  Three  were  left  on  the  ground, 
in  a  condition  making  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  removed, 
one  of  them  begging  it  as  a  last  favor  to  have  his  gun 
loaded  again,  to  be  discharged  should  the  Indians  return 
before  he  died.  A  lieutenant  and  the  chaplain,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Harvard  College,  gave  out  by  the  way  ;  and, 
unwilling  to  retard  the  march  of  their  companions,  begged 
to  be  left  to  perish  in  the  woods.  The  remnant  dispersed, 
and  by-and-bye,  after  great  suffering,  came  into  the  Settle¬ 
ments  separately,  or  by  two  and  three.  One  of  the  men, 
miserably  wounded,  crept  to  Wyman,  and  begged  to  be 
only  helped  to  the  shore  of  the  pond,  where  his  body 
might  be  hidden  and  secure  against  the  scalping-knife. 
He,  however,  recovered  strength  to  roll  himself  into  a 
canoe,  which  the  wind  and  water  wafted  on  tili  they 
brought  bim  unconscious  to  a  place  of  safety.  His  name 
was  Kiss,  and  he  lived  to  command  a  Company  in  the  next 
war.  The  little  lake  which  was  the  scene  of  the  action 
is  now  called  Lovell’s  Pond,  and  the  name  of  the  town  in 
which  it  lies  commemorates  the  valiant  chaplain.1 

1  Penhallow,  107;  Niles,  in  Mass. 

Hist.  Col.,  XXXV.  255-360 ;  Davies, 

Address  on  the  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion  ;  Bouton’s  “Lovewell’s  Great 
Fight;  ”  Syimnes,  Historical  Memoirs 
of  the  Late  Fight  at  Piggwacket ; 

Kidder,  Expeditions  of  Captain  John 
Lovewell,  &c.  (The  two  last  tracts 
contain  lists  of  the  names  of  the  men 
engaged  in  the  aetion  of  May  8.) 

Williamson,  II.  135;  N.  H.  Provin- 
cial  Papers,  IV.  168,  169;  Fox, 

History  of  the  old  Township  of 
Dunstable,  111-131  ;  Farmer  and 
Moore,  N.  H.  Hist.  Col.,  I.  25-36, 

III.  64,  &c.,  94,  &c. 

Lovewell’s  Fight  was  in  its  day  as 


famous  as  Chevy  Chase,  and,  like  it, 
was  the  subject  of  a  ballad,  which 
continued  to  be  familiär  to  our  fathers 
to  the  end  of  our  Colonial  history.  A 
few  stanzas  may  serve  for  a  taste  of 
its  quality:  — 

“  Of  worthy  Captain  Lovewell  1  purposo  uow 
to  sing, 

How  valiantly  lie  served  liia  country  and  his 
hing; 

He  and  his  valiant  soldiers  dld  ränge  the 
woods  full  wide, 

And  hardsliips  they  enduröd,  to  quoll  the 
Indians’  pride. 

’T  was  nigh  unto  Plgwacket,  on  the  eighth 
day  of  May, 

They  spied  a  rebel  Indian  soon  after  break 
of  day; 
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The  irresolute  red  men  had  again  become  tired  of  the 
war,  and  the  death  of  Hasle  had  relieved  them  from  the 
mischievous  French  influence.  The  Penobscots,  who  had 
always  been  the  most  tractable  of  the  eastern  tribes,  pro- 
fessed  friendly  dispositions.  They  sent  a  delegation  to  St. 
George’s  Biver,  where  they  were  met  by  other 
Indians  and  by  commissioners  from  Boston;  an  Jlüy2' 
agreement  was  made  for  a  time  with  a  view  to  further 
negotiations  ;  and  some  Penobscot  chiefs  came  to 
Boston,  where,  in  the  Council  chamber,  they  rati-  July"831, 
fied  this  compact  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  A  treaty 
of  peace  was  consequently  arranged  in  Boston,  nov.  16. 
which  was  put  into  shape  under  the  title  of  a  nec.  15. 


He  on  a  bank  was  walking,  upon  a  neck  of 
land 

Which  leads  into  a  pond,  as  we’re  made  to 
understand. 

Our  men  resolved  to  have  him,  and  travelled 
two  miles  round, 

Until  they  met  the  Indian,  who  boldly  stood 
his  ground ; 

Then  speaks  up  Captain  Lovowell:  ‘Take 
you  good  heed,’  says  he; 

‘This  rogue  is  to  decoy  us,  I  very  plainly 
see.’ 

Then  spoke  up  Captain  Lovewell,  when  first 
the  light  began, 

*  Fight  on,  my  valiant  heroes,  you  see  they 
fall  like  rain  1  ’ 

For,  as  we  are  informöd,  the  Indians  were 
so  thick, 

A  man  could  scarcely  fire  a  gun,  and  not 
some  of  them  liit. 

Our  worthy  Captain  Lovewell  among  them 
there  did  die ; 

They  killcd  Lieutenant  Robbins,  and  wound- 
ed  good  young  Frye, 

Who  was  our  English  chaplain:  he  many 
Indians  alew, 

And  some  of  them  he  scalpöd,  when  bullets 
round  him  flew. 

Young  Fullam,  too,  I’ll  mention,  because  he 
fouglit  so  well,  — 

Endeavoring  to  save  a  man,  a  sacrifice  he 
feU; 

But  yet  our  valiant  Englishmen  in  fight 
were  nc’er  dismayed, 

But  still  they  kept  tiieir  motion,  and  Wy- 
man  captain  made, 


Who  shot  the  old  chief  Paugus,  which  did 
the  foe  defeat, 

Then  set  his  men  in  Order,  and  brought  olf 
the  retreat; 

And,  braving  many  dangers  and  hardships 
in  the  way, 

They  safe  arrived  at  Dunstable,  the  thir- 
teenth  day  of  May.” 

The  chaplain  was  specially  la- 
mented,  as  tlius,  in  the  exordium 
to  a  iong  copy  of  verses,  ascribed  to 
his  betrothed  hride:  — 

“  Assist,  ye  Muses,  help  my  quill, 

Wliile  floods  of  tears  does  down  distil, 

Not  from  mine  eyes  alone,  but  all 
That  heai-s  the  sad  and  doleful  fall 
Of  that  young  student,  Mr.  Frye, 

Who  in  his  blooming  youth  did  die.” 

Another  ballad  on  the  same  sub- 
ject,  of  more  recent  composition, 
concludes  as  follows:  — 

“  Ah!  many  a  wife  shall  rend  her  hair, 

And  many  a  child  cry,  ‘  Woe  is  me!  ’ 
When  messengors  the  news  shall  bear 
Of  Loveweli’s  dear-bought  victory. 

With  footsteps  slow  shall  travellers  go, 
Where  Lovewell’s  pond  shines  clear  and 
bright, 

And  mark  the  place  where  those  are  laid 
Who  feil  in  Loveweli’s  bloody  fight. 

Old  men  shall  shake  their  heads,  and  sav, 

‘  Sad  was  the  hour  and  terrible, 

When  Lovewell  brave  ’gainst  Paugus  went, 
With  fifty  men  from  Dunstable.’  ” 
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“  Submission  and  Agreement  of  the  Delegates  of  the 
Eastern  Indians,  namely,  the  Penobscot,  Norridgewock, 
St.  John,  Cape  Sables,  and  other  tribes  inhabiting  within 
his  Majesty’s  Territories  of  New  England  and  Nova 
Scotia.”  1 

Probably  some  doubt  was  entertained  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  Indian  delegates  to  bind  all  these  tribes.  In  the 
1726-  following  summer  the  chief  magistrates  of  Mas- 
jiuyie.  gachusetts  and  of  New  Hampshire  came  to  Fal- 
mouth  to  obtain  a  ratification  with  circumstances  of  due 
Peace -witu  solemnity.  The  chiefs  who  appeared  proposed 
the indians.  transfer  0f  the  Conference  to  Pemaquid.  But 

to  this  the  Governors  would  not  consent ;  and  at 
Aus' 6’  length  a  ratification  was  obtained,  as  sufficient  as 
the  circumstances  admitted.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
representatives  of  the  Norridgewock  tribe,  or  indeed  of 
any  tribe  except  the  Penobscot,  were  parties  to  it.2  The 
treaty  now  made  accomplished  its  object  better  than  ear- 
lier  pacifications,  not  so  much  by  virtue  of  any  more  bind- 
ing  character  in  its  pledges,  or  of  any  new  provisions,  as 
because  the  French  influence  was  for  the  present  in  great 
part  suspended,  and  because  the  prudence  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Dummer  provided  for  the  judicious  management 
of  the  trading-houses,  which  he  had  engaged  to  keep  up 
among  the  natives,  and  which,  when  well  conducted,  gave 
them  important  accommodation  for  their  purchases  and 
sales.3  Till,  after  nearly  twenty  years,  war  again  broke 
out  between  England  and  France,  New  England  was  little 
disturbed  by  Indian  disorders.4 

1  Niles,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  showing  the  good  management  of 

XXXV.  360-364;  Penhallow,  117-  Dummer,  and  the  continued  danger 
127.  from  French  intrigues. 

2  Ibid.,  120,  132.  4  In  July,  1738,  Governor  Beicher 

3  Colman,  Memoirs,  &c.,  in  Mass.  held  a  talk  with  some  representatives 
Hist.  Col.,  VI.  109.  This  little  tract  of  the  remnants  of  the  Penobscot  and 
relates  incidents  occurring  within  the  Norridgewock  tribes.  “Governor: 
year  after  the  treaty  of  Falmouth,  *  You  must  take  care  of  oue  another, 
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Two  hundred  Englishmen  are  believed  to  have  been 
killed  or  carried  off  by  tbe  Indians  during  tbe  four  years 
of  tbis  war.  Tbe  cost  of  it  has  been  estimated  at  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds.1  This  large  expense 
increased  tbe  long-existing  financial  difficulties,  and  re- 
newed  one  chief  occasion  of  dispute  between  tbe  Chief 
Magistrate  and  tbe  Ilepresentatives.  A  bill  for  tbe  issue 
of  notes  of  credit  to  tbe  amount  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
obtained  the  reluctant  concurrence  of  the  Council.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  laid  before  tbe  Council  tbe  King’s 
instruction  to  approve  no  such  bill.  They  agreed  witb 
him  that  bis  approval  must  be  withheld,  and  the  measure 
feil  through  accordingly.  Tbe  House  used  its  power  and 
manifested  its  displeasure  by  forbearing  to  make  grants  for 
salaries  ;  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  complained  tliat  he 
was  left  without  a  maintenance,  because  he  declined  to 
violate  his  instructions. 

The  probibition,  however,  made  an  exception  for  such 
sums  as  were  wanted  “  for  defraying  the  necessary  charges 
of  government,”  and  for  this  clause  a  singulär  Interpreta¬ 
tion  was  proposed.  To  defray  tbe  annual  neces- 

11  Financial 

sary  charges  of  government,  tbe  sum  of  twenty-four  arrange- 
hundred  pounds  was  necessary,  —  tbe  interest,  at  men  3' 
four  per  cent,  of  sixty  thousand  pounds.  It  was  urged, 
accordingly,  upon  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  that  be  would 
not  violate  bis  instructions  if  he  consented  to  the  issuing 
and  lending  of  that  sum  in  Order  to  secure  an  income  from 
tbe  loan  to  pay  for  carrying  on  tbe  government.  1727. 

He  proposed  the  question  to  the  Council,  who  de-  Feb17- 
clined  to  give  advice,  but  expressed  their  judgment  ^  ^ 
that,  if  tbe  Lieutenant-Governor  should  find  it  con- 
sistent  witb  his  obligations  to  give  bis  assent,  it  would  be 

and  see  that  you  don’t  get  drunk,  for  (British  Colonial  Papers;  comp.  Wil- 
the  English  despise  you  when  you  get  liamson,  Ilistory,  II.  200.) 
drunk.’  Indians  :  ‘  We  desire  two  1  Penhallow,  128;  Njles,  in  Mass. 
quarts  of  wine  and  some  cider  at  Hist.  Col.,  XXXV.  305;  Williamson, 
every  meal,  and  three  drams  a  day.’  ”  H.  151. 
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“  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  Province.”  He  signed 
the  bill,  and  immediately  the  usual  allowances  were  voted 
by  the  House.1 

The  Representatives  were  disposed  to  enlarge  their 
power  by  encroachment  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  as  well  as  of  the  Iving’s  representative.  While  for 
purposes  of  legislation  the  two  Ilouses,  much  unequal  in 
numbers,  acted  separately  and  concurrently,  each  equal  in 
power  to  the  other,  it  had  been  their  practice,  in  the  elec- 
tion  of  civil  officers,  to  vote  in  a  convention,  in  whicli  a 
Counsellor’s  suffrage  counted  for  no  more  than  tliat  of  a 
Representative.  The  Representatives  were  for  extending 
this  abnormal  jurisdiction  so  as  to  embrace  judicial  action, 
and  voted  “  that,  when  a  hearing  shall  be  had  on  any  pri¬ 
vate  cause  before  both  Ilouses  together,  the  subject-matter 
shall  be  determined  by  both  Ilouses  conjunctly.”  The 
Council  unanimously  refused  its  concurrence  in  this  ac¬ 
tion.2 

Meanwhile,  Shute  was  in  England,  in  no  good  humor 
with  Massachusetts.  When  time  enough  had  passed  after 
1723.  his  arrival  to  give  opportunity  for  consultation  with 
Aug.  22.  his  friends,  he  submitted  to  the  King  a  memorial, 
with  a  formal  complaint  of  the  misconduct  of  the  Ilouse 
of  Representatives  in  the  following  particulars : 

Shute’s  1  .  °  r 

compiamts  namely,  in  respect  to  the  ship-timber  belonging  to 
in  England.  ^  j{;[ng .  their  claim  to  choose  a  Speaker,  and 

to  adjourn  themselves  without  obtaining  the  Governors 
consent;  to  their  appointment  of  Fast  days  and  Tlianks- 
giving  days ;  to  their  interferences  with  the  care  of  the 
castle,  the  disposal  of  officers,  and  arrangements  of  the 
easteim  war,  represented  as  being  so  many  usurpations 
of  the  Governors  rights,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
military  force ;  to  their  persistence  in  crippling  him  as  to 
his  maintenance,  and  delaying  their  grants  to  him  tili  he 
had  met  their  wishes  as  to  giving  his  signature  to  their 
1  Council  Records.  *  Ibid. 
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bills  ;  and,  in  short,  to  their  perpetual  invasions  of  “  the 
few  prerogatives  that  had  been  reserved  by  the  crown.” 
“  The  House  of  Representatives,”  he  wrote,  “  are  in  a 
manner  the  whole  legislative,  and  in  a  good  measure  the 

executive  power  of  the  Province . The  greatest 

part  of  thera  are  of  small  fortunes  and  mean  education, 
men  of  the  best  sense  and  circumstances  generally  residing 

at  or  near  Boston . AVere  it  not  for  this  Act,1  the 

Assembly  would  certainly  consist  of  men  of  much  better 
sense,  temper,  and  fortunes  than  they  do  at  present,” 
though  even  the  people  of  Boston,  he  had  to  add,  “  sup- 
posed  to  contain  about  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants,” 
were  “  too  much  disposed  to  a  levelling  spirit,  too  apt 
to  be  mutinous  and  disorderly.” 2 * * 5 

On  being  informed  of  these  complaints  by  their  agent, 
the  House  passed  a  vote  appropriating  a  hundred  pounds 
for  the  employment  of  counsel  to  make  a  defence.  But 


1  The  reference  is  to  the  Act  of 

Nov.  28,  1G93,  requiring  the  Repre¬ 

sentatives  of  towns  to  be  residents 

therein.  (See  above,  p.  143.) 

5  British  Colonial  Papers;  comp. 
Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for 
August  22. 

A  letter  of  four  closely  written 
pages,  written  from  Boston,  May  IG, 
1723,  by  one  Thomas  More  to  Lord 
Carteret,  is  preserved  in  the  collection 
of  British  Colonial  Papers.  Its  style 
puts  the  reader  on  his  guard  against 
receiving  its  Statements  without  large 
qualification.  But  a  few  periods,  as 
a  specimcn,  will  be  found  entertain- 
ing,  at  least.  “I  have,”  says  the 
writer,  “  heard  more  treason  here  in 
one  day  than  in  all  my  life  before, 
such  as  ‘  his  Majesty  has  no  business 
in  this  country;  he  is  our  nominal 
King,  but  has  not  one  foot  of  ground 
among  us ;  neither  he  or  his  Deputies 
or  Governors  have  any  thing  to  do 
here;  the  country  is  ours,  not  his.’ 
While  their  frenzies  run  so  high  as 


to  deny  his  Majesty’s  right  here, 
what  wonder  his  Governor  is  called 
blockhead,  and  has  dead  dogs  and 
cats  thrown  into  his  coach,  as  to  all 
which  I  refer  you  to  Colonel  Shute, 

our  Governor,  now  at  London . 

My  Lord,  sure  the  sliip  of  this  gov- 
ernment  has  Sprung  so  many  leaks, 
your  Lordship,  as  a  master  carpen- 
ter,  ought  to  stop  thein,  and  I,  as 
your  mate,  have  made  good  plugs  for 
you  to  drive  in ,  not  doubting  but  his 
Majesty,  as  captain  of  the  ship,  will 
be  well  pleased  to  have  her  tight- 
ed.”  [More  was  sent  out  with  his 
Lordship’s  “passport,  given  me  last 
Summer  to  discover  all  things  new 
and  stränge  in  his  Majesty’s  Planta¬ 
tions  of  America.”]  “As  I  have 
been  sworn  at  Highgate  not  to  court 
the  maid  while  I  was  welcome  to  the 
mistress,  so  I  address  to  the  head, 
leaving  underling  addresses  to  creep¬ 
ing  spirits  and  designers  that  smell 
of  the  earth.” 
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the  Council,  itself  dissatisfied  with  raany  of  those  proceed- 
ings  of  tlie  Representatives  which  were  complaincd  of, 
unanimously  refused  to  assent  to  this  measure.  An  answer 
to  the  complaints  and  an  Address  to  the  King  were  then 
prepared  by  the  House  ;  and,  though  the  Council  thouglit 
both  of  them  ill-considered  and  imprudent,  and  again  re¬ 
fused  to  concur,  the  House  ordered  thafc  they  should  be 
transmitted  to  the  agent.  The  House  proceeded  to  resolve 
that,  “  in  consequence  of  Governor  Shute’s  memorial  to 
his  Majesty,  it  was  their  duty  as  well  as  interest  to  send 
some  suitable  person  or  persons  from  hence  to  use  the 
best  method  that  may  be  to  defend  the  Constitution  and 
charter  Privileges.”  The  Council  proposed  to  substitute 
a  vote  intrusting  the  business  to  Jeremiah  Dummer,  who 
two  years  before  had  published  his  “  Defence  of  the 
Charters.”1  An  agreement  was  finally  made  for  Mr. 

1724>  Cooke  to  be  joined  with  Mr.  Dummer  in  the 
jan.  i8.  agency  in  England,  and  he  sailed  without  delay. 

His  arrival  there  stimulated  the  Governor  to  new  activ- 
ity.  In  a  second  memorial,  he  complained  of  the 
March 5.  j^QUge  Representatives  for  objecting  to  pay- 

ments  legally  made  by  the  Governor  and  Council ;  for 
refusing  necessary  supplies  to  the  treasury ;  and  for  ex- 
tending  to  the  custody  of  the  castle  their  usurping  preten- 
sions  to  the  disposal  of  the  militia.  He  represented  various 
misdeeds  of  the  House  since  his  departure,  —  that  they 
had  affronted  the  Lieutenant-Governor  by  interfering  with 
his  right  to  command  the  troops,  and  to  use  what  seal  he 
pleased  in  transactions  with  the  Indians  ;  that  Mr.  Cooke, 
whom  they  had  chosen  to  be  their  agent,  was  disaffected 
to  the  crown,  and  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  factious 
movements ;  that  the  House  had  made  no  grant  for  his 

1  Council  Records. — In  the  same  to  dismiss  liim  from  the  agency;  and, 
year  in  •which  Dummer  published  that  measure  failing  for  want  of  the 
that  important  work,  his  advocacy  of  concurrence  of  the  Council,  they  for 
Shute  had  so  lost  him  the  favor  of  a  while  refused  to  rnake  kirn  compen- 
the  Representatives,  that  they  voted  sation. 
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own  pay  since  he  left  the  Province  ;  that  they  had  “  been 
all  along  endeavoring  to  intimidate  the  Council,  and  to 
weaken  the  credit  of  the  Council  with  the  people ;  ”  and 
that,  in  short,  they  steadily  pursued  their  policy  of  aggran- 
dizement  and  Usurpation.  The  House  of  Pepresentatives, 
he  said,  had  “  in  a  manner  got  the  wliole  legislative  and 
executive  power  into  their  own  hands,”  obtained  the  con- 
trol  of  the  military  force,  and  “  overborne  the  Council,  to 
the  giving  up  the  only  remaining  security  of  the  few  and 
undoubted  prerogatives  of  the  crown.”1  He  refused  so 
nauch  as  to  see  Mr.  Cooke,  and  Hummer’s  persistence  in 
the  endeavor  to  bring  them  together  had  even  the  effect 
of  alienating  bis  associate  from  himself.  Cooke  presented 
a  memorial  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  praying  for 
a  postponement  of  action  on  Shute’s  complaint  tili  AprU11* 
he  should  liave  time  to  obtain  further  instructions  from 
home.2 

1  John  Colman,  of  Boston,  who  670.  —  Oct.  11,  1705,  the  Queen  in 

was  in  London  at  the  time,  wrote  Council  annulled  a  Connecticut  law, 
(May  18,  1724)  a  very  interesting  “  entituled  Heretics  ”  (comp.  Conn. 
account  of  the  hearing  of  Shute  and  Col.  Rec.,  IV.  546),  in  whieh  Quäkers 
Cooke  before  the  Privy  Council,  are  especially  referred  to.  In  Dud- 
(Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  II.  32.)  Colman  ley’s  controversy  with  the  General 
was  much  alarrned  by  the  appear-  Court  in  1706,  he  was  placed  at  dis- 
ance  of  tlnngs,  and  thought  the  advantage  by  the  representations  of 
charter  would  be  vacated.  the  English  Quäkers  to  the  home 

2  British  Colonial  Papers;  comp,  government  of  wrong  done  to  their 

Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  friends  under  bis  rule.  October  2  of 
March  10;  April  28.  that  year,  Campbell,  editor  of  the 

Ihis  year  a  dispute  of  long  stand-  “  News-Letter,”  wrote  to  the  Lords 
ing  with  the  Quäkers  was  brought  of  Trade,  excusing  himself  for  hav- 
to  an  issue.  It  had  existed,  break-  ing  published  a  Statement  that  the 
ing  out  at  intervals,  as  far  back  as  Quäkers  had  complained  of  ill-treat- 
the  second  year  of  Queen  Anne,  ment  in  Massachusetts,  and  cora- 
when  the  Quäkers  complained  “  that  municating  a  letter  from  the  London 
in  New  England  there  were  some  Quäkers  to  the  English  Independent 
severe  laws  of  a  long  standing  not  ministers,  and  a  warning,  occasioned 
repealed,  though  not  of  late  rigor-  by  it,  addressed  by  the  latter  to  Pres- 
ously  P>it  in  execution  against  per-  ident  Matlier.  (British  Colonial  Pa- 
sons  of  their  character;”  and  “  sev-  pers;  comp.  Journal  of  the  Board  of 
eral  of  the  other  three  denominations  Trade,  for  Jan.  22,  1706,  and  Feb. 
of  dissenters  ”  wrote  to  their  New  Eng-  28,  1707.)  The  same  däy  Dudleyi 
land  friends  on  the  subject.  (Calamy,  who  had  no  tenderness  for  the  Quak- 
Additions,  &c.,  to  Baxter ’s  Life,  I.  ers  (see  ab  ove,  p.  355),  wrote:  “  There 

vor,,  iv.  29 
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It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  advantageous  effect 
would  have  followed  on  such  a  zealous  joint  action  of  tbe 


is  no  law  in  being  that  reflects  upon 
the  Quäkers,  or  is  grievous,  saving 
the  military  laws,  'which  demand 
fines  for  want  of  Service,”  and  this 
“  has  been  used  as  moderately  as  I 

can  bring  to  pass . I  pray 

your  Lordships  that  I  may  not  be  a 
sacrifice  to  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island.”  (British  Colonial  Papers.) 
Campbell’s  apology  was  occasioned 
by  a  complaint  made  to  the  Lords, 
Jan.  22,  1706,  that  in  “  a  ‘  News- 
Letter’  published  at  Boston,  29th 
October  last,  there  are  some  reflec- 
tions  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
Quäkers  here.”  (Journal  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.)  Toleration  of 
the  Quäkers  had  by  this  time  made 
such  progress  that  in  1706  they  had 
a  meeting-house  in  Boston.  (Mass. 
Hist.  Col.,  III.  260.)  The  disallow- 
ance  and  repeal  by  the  Privy  Council 
(Oct.  11,  1705)  of  the  law  banishing 
them  from  Connecticut,  “  I  took, 
wrote  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  “to  be  a 
very  extraordinary  order,  considering 
you  were  in  possession  of  your  own 
charter;  but  the  hand  of  Joab  is  in 
it ;  I  mean  D.  [Dudley].”  (Conn. 
Col.  Rec.,  IV.  546.) 

May  26,  1719,  the  Privy  Council 
referred  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  a 
“Petition  of  Walter  Newberry, 
William  Wilkinson,  and  Richard 
Partridge,  of  New  England,  in  be¬ 
half  of  themselves  and  their  suffer- 
ing  friends,  the  pcople  called  Quäkers 
in  Massachusetts  Bay,  setting  forth 
the  great  hardships  they  suffer  by 
not  paying  the  demands  of  the 
priests  there,  and  praying  that,  in 
regard  the  charter  granted  by  William 
and  Mary  allows  a  free  exercise  and 
liberty  of  conscience  to  all  subjects 
that  should  settle  there  except  papists, 
that  his  Majesty  will  commiserate 
their  case,  and  direct  the  Governor 
of  said  Province  to  relieve  them  here¬ 


in.”  (Register  of  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil.)  But  for  the  present  the  move¬ 
ment  seems  to  have  been  fruitless  ol 
consequences.  The  next  year  (July 
21,  1720)  certain  Quäkers  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  represented  to  the  General 
Court  “  that  the  said  people  for  years 
past  had  suffered  the  distraint  and 
loss  of  their  goods  for  the  Support 
of  the  Presbyterian  or  Independent 
ministers,  and  also  for  the  building 
of  their  meeting-houses,  and  that  too 
often  with  much  extortion.”  (Comp, 
the  Act  of  May  28,  1718,  in  Mass. 
Prov.  Laws,  II.  99;  also,  the  letter 
of  Samuel  Danforth,  of  laimton,  of 
Aug.  8,  1720,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col., 
XXXI.  255.)  Two  years  later  the 
General  Court  voted  to  establish 
Congregational  ministers  at  Dart- 
mouth  and  Tiverton,  where  the 
Quaker  interest  prevailed,  and,  in 
assessing  the  taxes  on  those  towns, 
imposed  an  additional  amount  for 
the  support  of  the  ministers.  Here 
began  a  stubborn  contest.  The  towns, 
having  Quaker  selectmen,  refused  to 
collect  the  additional  tax  from  their 
inhabitants;  the  General  Court  per- 
sisted,  and  the  town  officers  who  had 
refused  to  collect  the  assessment  were 
prosecuted  and  sent  to  prison.  Oct. 
22,  1728,  a  petition  in  their  behalf 
came  before  the  Iving’s  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil,  which,  after  argument  by  counsel 
for  the  towns  and  for  the  Province  at 
length  (June  2,  1724),  decrecd  that 
the  taxes  in  question  must  be  re- 
mitted,  and  the  delinquent  assessors 
released.  (Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  II. 
269-277 ;  Register  of  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil,  for  Oct.  22,  24,  1728,  Jan.  14, 
22,  May  12,  15,21,  and  June  2,  1724; 
Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for 
Nov.  14,  20,  Dec.  12,  19,  1728,  March 
10,  and  April  1,  28,  30,  1724.)  From 
tliis  time  Quakerism  in  Massachusetts 
was  uumolested  and  insignilicaut. 
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agents  of  Massachusetts  as  was  at  all  events  prevented  by 
their  private  jealousies.  On  a  report  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  crown,1  to  whom,  at  Cooke’s  request,  a  reply  to 
Shute  which  had  reached  the  agent  from  Massachusetts, 
and  a  memorial  of  his  own,  founded  upon  it,  had  been 
referred,  the  House  was  condemned  by  the  Privy  Council 
as  to  all  the  points  in  issue.  The  Council  represented  to 
the  King  that  Shute  had  “  acted  with  great  zeal  1725< 
and  fidelity,”  and  had  “  made  good  his  Charge  of  May29- 
invading  and  encroaching  upon  your  Majesty’s  prerogative. 

. The  conduct  of  the  said  House  of  Representatives 

tends  greatly  to  weaken  the  Subordination  and  dependence 
of  this  Colony  upon  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  may 
be  of  evil  example  in  other  Plantations.”  Therefore  “  all 
proper  legal  measures  should  be  taken  to  assert  your  Maj¬ 
esty’s  royal  authority  and  prosecute  all  such  as  have  con- 
temned  the  same,  unless  a  due  obedience  be  paid  to  your 
Majesty  for  the  future.”2  The  agents  were  accordingly 
charged  to  stop  the  irregularities  of  their  constituents  in 
respect  to  encroachments  on  the  forests  and  on  the  em- 


1  The  Attorney- General  and  Soli- 
citor-General  reported  that  Shute’s 
Charge  agaiust  the  Representatives 
of  invading  the  Iving’s  right  in  the 
matter  of  the  woods  was  well  sus- 
tained;  that  the  right  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor  to  interfere  in  the  choice  of  a 
Speaker  was  an  open  question,  the 
Speaker  not  being  an  officer  of  the 
General  Court,  but  of  the  House, 
and  that  accordingly  the  action  of 
the  House  on  that  subject  could  not 
be  construed  into  a  contempt,  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  Shute’s  conduct 
had  not  been  blamable  ;  and  that 
there  were  precedents  for  the  appoint- 
ment  by  the  Ilouse  of  a  day  of  fast- 
ing,  but  that  it  had  no  right  to  issue 
a  proclamation  to  that  effect. 

2  Register  of  the  Privy  Council, 
for  March  3,  April  30,  May  4,  29, 
1725.  —  The  question  of  a  royal 


charter  for  the  College  had  not  yet 
been  lost  sight  of.  Nov.  15,  1725, 
Henry  Newman,  of  counsel  for  the 
Province,  wrote  to  Delafaye,  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Privy  Council:  “  If  the 
government  here  should  think  fit  to 
grant  them  [Harvard  College]  a  royal 
charter  now,  I  am  persuaded  they 
would  thankfully  accept  it,  and  it 
would  be  a  means  to  attach  the  stu- 
dents  there  to  the  King’s  interest, 
who,  even  now  that  they  are  depend- 
ent  upon  the  Orders  of  the  Assembly, 
have  dared  to  dcdicate  their  theses  to 
the  Governor  in  his  absence,  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  the  King’s  repre- 
sentative,  and  to  pray  for  liim  pub- 
licly,while  othersare  afraid  of  showing 
liiin  so  small  a  respect,  for  fear  of  in- 
curring  the  displeasure  of  the  mighty 
Lower  House.”  (Proceedingsof  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  for  18(38,  350.) 
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ployment  of  the  troops.  But  no  further  formal  measure  of 
repression  was  adopted,  except  the  recommendation  to  the 
King  to  grant  what  was  called  an  Explanatory 
tory'cuar-  Charter,  in  which  the  necessity  of  the  Governors 
ter'  consent  in  the  choice  of  a  Speaker  for  the  Ilouse, 
and  in  its  adjourning  itself  for  more  than  two  days,  was 
expressly  affirmed.1 

That  the  advantage  was  not  pursued  in  an  attempt  to 
vacate  the  charter  in  the  courts  may  occasion  suipiise. 
Perhaps  the  Ministry  thought  that  the  pear  was  surely 


1  Dec.  9,  1724,  “the  several  peti- 
tioners,  shipwrights,  attending  tlieir 
Lordships,  had  sorne  discourse  with 
them,  who  said  that  since  the  late 
war  the  number  of  workmen  was 
reduced  to  half;  that  there  were  not 
at  present  a  thousand  men  employed 
in  building  or  repairing  ships  for  the 
use  of  the  merchants ;  that  great 
numbers  were  gone  to  Muscovy, 
Sweden,  or  the  Plantations;  that  in 
eight  years,  ending  1720,  they  were 
informed  there  were  seven  hundred 
sail  of  ships  built  in  New  England, 
and  in  the  years  since  as  many,  if  not 
more;  that  this  New  England  trade 
had  drawn  over  so  many  working 
shipwrights  that  there  are  not  enough 
left  here  to  carry  on  the  work;  that 
there  were  now  twelve  ships  building 
in  the  Thames  for  the  Greenland 
trade,  hut  they  were  obliged  to  ask  a 
longer  time  for  want  of  men.  Resolved 
to  consider  further  thereof  at  another 
opportunity.” 

1725,  Jan.  21,  “the  shipwrights 
attending,  as  desired,  their  Lordships, 
after  some  discourse  with  them,  de¬ 
sired  they  would  inform  the  Board 
what  proposals  they  had  to  make 
to  prevent  the  inconveniences  com- 
plained  of  in  their  petition.  To 
which  they  answered  that,  if  the  ships 
built  in  the  Plantations  were  confined 
to  trade  only  from  one  Plantation  to 
another,  or  to  Great  Britain,  it  would 


answer  the  end  proposed;  or,  if  they 
were  allowed  to  trade  to  foreign 
parts,  that  then  they  should  be 
obliged  to  pay  a  duty  of  5 d.  per 
ton  each  voyage  they  should  make, 
and  that  they  should  also  be  re- 
strained  as  to  the  bigness  of  such 
ships  or  vessels  as  should  be  built 
in  the  Plantations.  (Journal  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.) — April  6,  1724, 
Governor  Wentworth  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade: 
“  In  Massachusetts  a  ship  is  building 
of  a  thousand  tons,  to  rnount  seventy 
guns.  I  suppose  she  is  designed  to 
carry  timber  and  plank  to  Lisbon  or 
Cadiz.”  (British  Colonial  Papers.) 

2  Samuel  Vetch  pleased  himself 
with  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  Shute’s 
place.  June  22,  1724,  he  wrote  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  that,  since  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  Shute,  in  the 
unpopularity  which  he  had  incurred 
in  Massachusetts,  should  be  sent  back 
to  that  govermnent,  he  hoped  that 
his  own  Claims  would  be  considered. 
He  reminded  the  Minister  that  he 
had  planued  the  expedition  against 
Canada  in  1708;  that  in  1710  he  had 
beeu  made  Governor  of  Port  Royal, 
the  conquest  of  which  he  claimed  to 
have  been  his  own  achievement ;  and 
that  he  had  ‘  ‘  continued  to  serve  all  the 
war  tili  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.” 
(British  Colonial  Papers.) 
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maturing,  but  was  not  yet  quite  ripe.  Sliould  the  Explan- 
atory  Charter  be  rejected,  should  the  plunder  of  the  masts 
and  the  interference  with  the  control  of  the  troops  be  con- 
tinued  after  this  warning,  eacli  of  which  results  might 
seem  extremely  probable  from  the  past  contumacy  of  the 
provincial  authorities,  a  clearer  case  would  be  made  against 
them,  and  a  legal  process,  or  a  proceeding  in  Parliament, 
which  was  threatened,  would  be  facilitated.1  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  Province  yield  without  further  struggle 
the  other  points  now  contested,  this  would  be  an  augury 
of  more  quiet  and  Submission  on  its  part  for  the  future. 
The  tlouse  seems  to  have  become  convinced  that  for  the 
present  it  had  gone  as  far  in  Opposition  as  prudence  would 
allow,  and  in  concurrence  with  the  Council  it  voted  1726> 
to  accept  the  Explanatory  Charter,  though  not  tili  Jan  13- 
after  a  warm  debate.  Dummer  informed  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  how  “  dutifully  ”  the  House  had  in  this 
instance  behaved.2  It  may  be  believed  that  for 
some  friends  the  measure  was  indebted  to  its  provisions 
implying  a  waiver  and  condonation  of  some  causes  of 
complaint,  and  expressly  confirming  the  existing  charter, 
for  which  no  little  anxiety  might  well  be  feit.  But,  at  all 
events,  the  compliance  now  practised  was  politic,  and  in 
skilful  accordance  with  the  plan  of  self-protection  which 
had  been  conceived.  In  the  first  years  after  the  inaugura- 
tion  of  the  second  charter,  in  the  administrations  of  Phips 
and  Bellomont,  the  effort  of  Massachusetts  to  secure  as 
much  liberty  as  was  attainable  under  the  new  Order  of 
things  had  been  put  forth  in  bold  legislation,  which  had 
been  overruled  and  fruitless ;  under  Dudley  it  had  been 

1  “  If  such  Explanatory  Charter  may  he  necessary  to  Support  and 
shall  not  be  accepted,  and  a  just  preserve  your  Majesty’s  just  author- 
regard  showed  to  your  Majesty’s  ity  in  the  said  Province,  and  prevent 
royal  prerogative  by  the  House  of  such  presumptuous  invasion  for  the 
Representatives  for  the  future  in  all  future.”  (Register  of  the  Privy 
the  particulars  aforesaid,  it  may  be  Council,  for  May  2D,  1725.) 
proper  for  the  consideration  of  the  2  Letter  in  British  Colonial  Pa- 
Legislature  what  further  provision  pers. 
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shown  in  resistance  and  impracticableness.  Under  Sliute 
it  had  again  adopted,  with  more  skill,  the  method  of  en- 
croachment,  and  for  pursuing  this  it  gained  an  advantage 
for  future  aggression,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Explan- 
atory  Charter,  which  required  no  material  sacrifice,  it  won, 
by  a  cheerfnl  assent,  the  praise  ot  moderation. 

While  these  transactions  were  in  progress,  the  King’s 
Ministers  were  displeased  by  intelligence  of  what  they 
were  especially  sensitive  upon,  —  a  religious  movement  in 
Projectof  Massachusetts.  No  synod  had  ever  been  held  there 
a  synod.  since  four  years  before  the  abrogation  of  the  old 
Colonial  charter.  The  ministers,  under  the  lead  of  Cotton 
Mather,  now  proposed  to  have  one,  “  considering,”  they 
m5  said  in  their  memorial  to  the  General  Court,  “  the 
May  27.  great  an(]  yisible  decay  of  piety  in  the  country, 
and  the  growth  of  many  miscarriages,  which  we  fear  may 
have  provoked  the  glorious  Lord  in  a  series  of  \aiious 
judgments  wonderfully  to  distress  us.”  The  Coun- 
June3'  eil  gave  its  approbation  to  the  scheine.  The  Epis- 
copal  clergymen  of  Boston,  Cutler  and  Miles,  remonstrated. 
Both  branches  of  the  Court  rebuked  the  remonstrance,  but 
the  House  referred  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject 
to  the  next  session.2 

Meantime  the  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Gibson,  apprised 
by  his  clergymen  in  Boston,3  laid  information  of  what  was 
going  on  before  the  Lords  Justices  administering 
Aug  U  the  government  while  the  Iving  was  in  Hanover, 
and  expressed  his  “  fear  lest  it  should  give  a  fresh  handle 
of  complaint  among  the  clergy  liere,  who  are  apt  to  clamor 
for  a  sitting  convocation.”  He  “  thought  it  might 
Aug'21‘  be  a  doubt,  upon  the  Act  of  Union  between  Eng- 

1  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  forced  to  keep  within  doors.”  (Brit- 
informed  in  an  anonymous  letter  ish  Colonial  Papers.) 
from  Boston,  of  Jan.  80,  1727,  that  2  Maas.  Prov.  ltcc. 

Npiscopal  ministers  have  been  mobbed  3  Proceedings  of  the  Muss.  Inst, 
bere,  and  bonfires  made  near  their  Soc.  for  18(55,  226,  and  1800,  812. 
bouses ;  mocked  and  insulted,  and 
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land  and  Scotland,  whether  the  Independents  in  New 
England  are  any  thing  more  tlian  a  tolerated  ministry 
and  people.  The  clergy  established  here,”  he  added, 
“  may  think  it  liard  to  be  debarred  of  a  liberty  whicb  is 
indulged  in  tbe  tolerated  ministers  there,  and  the  tolerated 
ministers  bere  may  tbink  it  equitable  that  their  Privileges 
sbould  not  be  less  than  those  of  their  bretkren  in  New 
England.”1  Yorke  and  Wearg,  Attorney-General 

Sßpti  29. 

and  Solicitor-General,  gave  to  the  Lords  Justices 
their  opinion:  1,  That  synods  cannot  lawfully  be  lield 
without  the  royal  license ;  2,  That  an  application  to  the 
provincial  legislature  was  a  contempt  of  the  sovereign, 
which  Dummer  should  have  reproved ;  and,  3,  That  if 
notice  of  this  should  find  them  (the  synod)  in  session,  the 

Lieutenant-Governor  should  “  signify  to  them . that 

they  do  forbear  to  meet  any  more  ;  ”  and,  if  they  persevere, 
“  that  the  principal  actors  therein  be  prosecuted  by  infor- 
mation  for  a  misdemeanor.”  This  prohibition  was  too 
serious  to  be  matched  by  any  attachment  to  the  measure, 
and  it  was  not  persisted  in.  “  Their  excellencies,”  Jere- 
miah  Dummer  wrote  home,  “  are  very  much  displeased. 
It  is  thought  here  that  the  clergy  should  not  meet  in  so 
public  and  authoritative  a  manner  without  the  King’s  con¬ 
sent  as  head  of  the  church  ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  bad 
precedent  for  Dissenters  here  to  ask  the  same  privilege, 
which,  if  granted,  would  be  a  sort  of  vying  with  the 
Established  Church.  It  has  also  been  insinuated  that  the 
clergy  would  have  come  to  some  resolutions  to  the  preju- 
dice  of  the  Church  of  England,  if  they  had  been  permitted 
to  convene.” 2  The  Lieutenant-Governor  excused  1726 
himself  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  bis  degree  of  Maruh- 
complicity  in  the  offence.  A  similar  proceeding,  he  said, 
had  passed  without  censure  ten  years  before.3  On  the 

1  Letters  of  the  Bishop  of  London  2  Hutch.  Hist.,  n.  323,  note. 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  British  8  June  1,  1715,  at  the  instance  of 
Colonial  Papers.  the  ministers,  the  Ilouse  authorized 
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present  occasion  the  scheme  had  been  no  further  approved 
than  to  be  referred  for  consideration  to  the  next  session  of 
the  Court,  and  he  had  not  thonght  himself  under  Obliga¬ 
tion  to  object  to  it  at  that  stage,  as  bis  expectation  had 
been  that  it  vvould  pass  by  without  coming  up  again ;  an 
expectation  which  the  fact  had  justified.1 

Shute  presented  a  memorial  for  an  allowance  of 
March15'  the  arrears  of  his  pay,  and  for  “  settling  a  certain 
salary  on  the  Governor.” 2  The  Privy  Council  advised  the 
King  to  “  signify  his  royal  pleasure  to  the  said  Mr.  Shute 
by  his  sign-manual,  commanding  him  to  acquaint  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  those  Provinces  [Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire]  that,  if  they  hope  to  recommend  themselves 
to  the  continuance  of  your  Majesty’s  royal  grace 
Feb” 22.  and  favor,  it  must  be  by  an  immediate  compliance 
Marcii  28.  wjjafc  jias  been  So  often  recommended  to 

them  ”  as  to  “  a  fixed  and  honorable  salary.”  If  they  do 
not  comply,  it  is  added,  “  the  committee  do  humbly  appre- 
hend  that  it  may  be  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  Leg- 
islature.” 3  Governor  Shute  may  have  hoped  that  the 
coercion  of  this  tlireat  would  secure  to  him  a  more  sat- 
isfactory  administration  of  his  Province.  He  had 
KingGeorge  all  but  embarked  on  his  return  thither,  when  the 
th  j^LTn.  sudden  death  of  the  King  vacated  his  commission.4 


a  Synod.  But  the  Council  withheld 
its  concurrence,  and  the  movement 
feil  through. 

1  Dr.  Colman  had  promoted  the 
measure,  and  defended  it  in  a  letterto 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  (Turell, 
Life  of  Colman,  81,  137.) 

2  Ile  represented  that  he  had  been 
urging  these  matters  “  three  years,at 
great  expense,  besides  the  expense  of 
a  hazardous  winter  voyage,  and  kept 


a  family  in  New  England  without 
receiving  any  salary.”  (British  Co¬ 
lonial  Papers.) 

8  Register  of  the  Privy  Council; 
comp.  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
for  July  6,  26,  27,  1726. 

4  Williamson  says  (Ilistory,  II. 
110),  that  Shute  lived  in  England, 
“  upon  a  liberal  pension,  to  the  ad- 
vanced  age  of  fourscore  years.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 


At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Governor  Sliute  in  New 
England,  the  population  of  New  Hampshire  was  computed 
at  “  nine  thousand  persons,  of  which  number  there  were 
fifteen  hundred  men,  very  few  white  servants,  and  Population 
a  hundred  and  fifty  blacks.”  The  principal  pro-  andindua- 

J  i  •  i  i  tryofNew 

ductions  of  the  Province  were  ships,  “  lumber,  Hampshire, 
fish,  masts  for  the  royal  navy,  and  turpentine,”  the  ia6‘ 
annual  value  of  the  whole  “  seldom  exceeding  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  per  annum  of  New  England  money.”  The 
lumber  and  some  of  the  fish  were  exported  to  the  West 
Indies  and  to  the  Western  Islands  in  exchange  for  sugar, 
molasses,  rum,  and  wine.  Lumber,  tar,  and  turpentine, 
sent  to  England  and  Ireland,  brought  back  linen  and 
woollen  manufactured  goods.  The  proceeds  of  fish  shipped 
to  Portugal  and  Italy  were  returned  in  salt,  or  remitted  to 
England  for  purchases  there.  Twenty  vessels  made  foreign 
voyages,  and  about  a  hundred  were  engaged  in  fisliing. 
The  Province  had  some  four  hundred  seamen.  There 
were  no  manufactures  of  any  kind.1 


1  O’Callaghan,  Documents,  &c., 
Y.  595.  — 1721,  April  12,  Henry 
Newman,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
who  had  been  agent  for  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  since  May  of  the  prcceding 
year  (N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  III. 
779),  furnished  the  Lords  of  Trade 
with  a  memorandum,  entitled  “  Que- 
ries  relating  to  New  Hampshire  an- 
swered.”  The  following  are  entries 
therein :  “Shipping  are  about  20 
sail,  from  50  to  100  tons  each . 


Trade  is  wholly  lumber,  fish,  and 
masts  for  the  royal  navy . An¬ 

nual  produce  of  fish,  lumber,  &c.,  is 

all  £40,000 . The  number  of 

inhabitants  are  about  9000,  of  which 
about  150  blacks.”  (British  Colo¬ 
nial  Papers.)  Joshua  Gee,  in  1729, 
says:  “  Those  Commodities  [of  New 
England  produetion]  fall  very  short 
of  purchasing  their  clothing  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  therefore  what  other  neces- 
saries  they  want  they  are  forced  to 
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While  the  litigation  with  Allen  was  going  on  in  Eng¬ 
land,  George  Vaughan,  son  of  the  former  Counsellor, 
William  Vaughan,  was  employed  there  in  maintaining  the 
claim  of  the  occupants  of  the  soil.  Ilis  own  activity  and 
his  father’s  position  recominended  him  to  the  favor  of  men 
in  power,  and,  when  Burgess  was  made  Governor  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  Vaughan,  at  his  instance,1 
was  appointed  his  Lieutenant  for  the  latter  Prov- 

Lieutenant-  1  1  ,  j  i  •  l 

Governor  inCe.3  He  came  over  immediately,  and  claimed 
the  place.  Usher  contested  his  right  to  act  before 
°ct‘12'  the  arrival  of  his  principal.  But  the  Assembly 
allowed  Vaughan’s  title,  and  Usher  did  not  persist  in  his 
Opposition.3 

The  Board  of  Trade,  who,  as  usual,  thouglit  they  were 
too  little  consulted  by  the  Ministry,  were  displeased  with 
Vaughan’s  appointment.  They  considered  it  liable  to  the 
same  objection  as  had  formerly  beeil  made  against  Par- 
tridge’s,  and  that  “  there  would  be  as  much  propriety  in 
appointing  a  wolf  to  preserve  the  flocks  of  England,  as 
to  nominate  a  man  concerned  in  saw-mills  to  guard  from 
waste  the  masts  reserved  for  the  navy  of  Britain.”  And 
their  dissatisfaction  was  not  lessened  when  the  difficulties 
he  experienced  from  the  contumacy  of  the  provincials 
were  such  as  to  cause  him  to  represent  that  their  divisions 
were  “  so  great  as  hardly  to  be  expressed.”  4 

Hudley  was  now  looking  forvvard  to  an  early  surrender 
of  the  office  of  Governor,  and  he  came  no  more  into  New 
Hampshire.  Vaughan  lost  no  time  in  calling  an 

Nov.  8.  1  °  . 

Assembly,  which  failed  to  come  up  to  Ins  wisbes 


manuf acture  for  themselves .  ’  ’  (Trade 
and  Navigation  of  England,  p.  25.) 
But  if  hc  had  kept  close  to  the  Report 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  would  have 
confined  the  stateinent  to  Massachu¬ 
setts.  (O’Callaghan,  Documents,  &c., 
Y.  598.) 

1  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  II. 
677. 


*  By  Burgess’s  advice  several 
changes  were  also  made  in  the 
Council  of  New  Hampshire  (British 
Colonial  Papers),  which  occasioned 
dissatisfaction  iu  the  Province.  (N. 
II.  Provincial  Papers,  III.  077-679.) 

*  Ibid.,  II.  G78,  679;  III.  603. 

4  Chalmers,  lievolt,  II.  35,  36. 
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in  respect  to  grants  of  money,  and  was  dissolved  May19, 
after  a  six  months’  session.1  He  urged  his  demand  1716. 
on  the  next  Assembly,9  which  not  only  took  no  Aug-21, 
measures  towards  acceding  to  it,  but  resolved  to  defer  all 
further  consideration  of  the  matter  tili  the  Governor  should 
arrive. 

Wken  Shute  came  in  that  ckaracter,  his  first  pressing 
business  in  the  Province  related  to  the  scarcity  of  Gnvernor 
monev,  occasioned  by  the  same  causes  as  in  Mas-  Shute 
sachusetts.  He  began  with  giving  offence  to  the  Hampshire. 
House  by  ordering  them  to  hold  a  Conference  with  °Lt' 18' 
the  Council  on  a  question  which  he  refused  to  announce 
beforehand ;  and  when  it  turned  out  to  be  the  question 
whether  the  issue  of  bills  of  credit  should  be  to  the  amount 
which  they  had  consented  to,  or  to  a  larger  amount  pro- 
posed  by  the  Council,  they  proved  to  be  impracti-  1717. 
cable,  and  the  Assembly  was  dissolved.3  A  new  Jan-24- 
House  came  togetber  in  a  better  mood,  and  satisfied  the 
Governor  by  agreeing  to  issue  bills  of  credit  to 
the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  to  be  lent 
for  fifteen  years,  at  teil  per  cent  interest.4 

A  quarrel  followed  between  the  Governor  and  his  second 
in  authority.  Vaughan,  made  arrogant  by  the  con- 
sequence  of  his  family  and  his  personal  hold  on 
the  populär  party  in  his  Province,  proved  a  trouble- 
some  subordinate.  According  to  Shute’s  interpre- 
tation  of  his  Commission,  he  was  always  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  whether  present  or  not  within  its  borders. 
Vaughan  held  that  in  the  Governors  absence  the  chief 
executive  authority  resided  in  himself.5  Shute  sent  him 
an  order  to  proclaim  a  day  of  fasting  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  it  was  not  done.  He  instructed  Vaughan  to  prorogue 


May  18. 


1  N.  II.  Provincial  Papers,  III. 
699,  647. 

ä  Ibid-,  n.  049. 


8  Ibid.,  m.  679. 

4  Ibid.,  688. 

6  Ibid.,  II.  697,  698,  703-706. 
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the  Assembly,  and  Vaughan  dissolved  it.1  Vaughan  sus- 
sept.  30.  pended  a  Counsellor  who  reproved  his  insubordi- 
nation.2  Sliute  came  to  Portsmouth,  restored  the 
Counsellor,  and  suspended  Vaughan.3  The  House 
declared  its  disapprobation  of  Vaughan’s  course.4  The 
Representatives  of  one  town,  Hampton,  expressed  the  op- 
posite  view  in  language  so  warm  that  the  Governor  called 
it  libellous,  and,  with  the  Council’s  concurrence,  he  put 
them  under  heavy  bonds  for  their  good  behavior.5  In 
England,  Shute’s  interest  prevailed,  with  the  aid  of  Sir 
William  Ashurst,  who,  though  not  now  official  agent  for 
any  of  the  Colonies,  was  much  consulted  on  their  affairs, 
and  who  had  been  displeased  by  a  proposal  of  Vaughan, 
while  in  England,  to  raise  a  tax  in  New  Hampshire  to  be 
paid  to  officers  of  the  crown.6  Vaughan  was  ac- 
cordingly  displaced,  and  was  succeeded  by  John 
Wentworth,  of  New  Hampshire  lineage  and  birth, 
formerly  a  sea-captain,  now  an  opulent  merchant, 
and  for  the  last  five  years  a  Counsellor  of  the 
Province.7  He  abstained  from  making  Vaughan’s  claim 
to  execute  the  chief  magistracy  in  the  Governors  absence. 


Sept.  12. 

Lieutenant- 

Governor 

Went- 

worth. 


1  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  III. 
704,  705. 

s  Ibid. ,  702, 703.  This  was  Samuel 
Penhallow,  author  of  the  “  History  of 
the  Wars  of  New  England.”  For  a 
sketch  of  his  life  and  character,  see 
Ibid.,  IV.  18. 

3  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  II. 
710. 

4  Ibid.,  III.  709. 

6  Ibid., 710-713.— “May  10, 1718, 
Yoted  that  any  member  of  this  Ilouse 
that  shall  neglect  to  wear  his  sword, 
or  be  found  without  it  during  sessions 
of  General  Assembly,  from  this  day, 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  five  Shillings  to 
clark,  for  the  use  of  the  House.” 
(Ibid.,  732.) 

6  Bclknap,  Farmer’s  edition,  184, 

187. 


7  Wentworth ’s  Commission  (N.  H. 
Provincial  Papers,  II.  711,  712)  is 
countersigned  by  the  great  name  of 
Joseph  Addison,  who  had  been  Secre- 
tary  of  State  since  April  16,  1717. 
Addison  succeeded  Lord  Townshend, 
who  had  taken  Lord  Bolingbroke’s 
place,  Sept.  17, 1714.  (Comp.  Ibid., 
IV.  587.)  In  1714,  Lord  Stanhope 
succeeded  Secretary  Bromley.  (See 
above,  p  279.)  The  later  Secretaries 
of  State  in  this  reign  were  the  Duke 
of  Montrose  (1714),  Mr.  Methuen 
(1716),  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh 
(1717),  the  Earl  of  Sunderland 
(1717),  Mr.  Craggs  (who  succeeded 
Addison  in  1718),  Lord  Townshend 
(1721),  Lord  Carteret  (1721),  Robert 
Walpole  (1723),  and  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  (1724). 
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He  retained  tlie  office  for  thirteen  years,  administering  it 
with  conscientiousness  and  good  judgment,  and  rarely  giv- 
ing  cause  of  ofFence. 

New  Hampshire  began  to  extend  its  narro w  limits,  which 
hitlierto  —  such  had  been  the  terror  of  Indian  invasions  — 
had  embvaced  only  a  space  of  some  fifteen  miles  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Piscataqua.1 2  The  town  of  Stratham,  within 
that  radius,  had  been  set  off  from  Exeter  with  a  m6. 
separate  incorporation,  just  before  Shute’s  arrival.2  March20- 
The  settlement  of  Londonderry  was  of  greater  importance. 
A  hundred  families  from  the  town  of  that  natne  in 

Extension 

Ireland,  famous  for  its  heroic  defence  against  the  ofNew 
troops  of  King  James  the  Second,  resolved,  with 
their  four  ministers,  to  establish  themselves  in  America. 
Sixteen  of  these  families,  to  whom  numbers  of  others  were 
soon  added,  received  permission  from  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  to  occupy  a  tract  of  land  on  the  m9. 
left  bank  of  the  Merrimack,  which,  from  the  char-  Apn111- 
acter  of  the  growth  upon  it,  was  then  known  by  the  name 
of  Nutfield.  A  few  miles  below  the  point  where  that 
river  now  turns  the  vast  wheels  of  the  mills  of  Man¬ 
chester,  they  established  a  manufactory  of  linen,  spinning 
and  weaving  their  flax  by  hand  labor.3 

A  question  arose  about  the  Requisition  of  a  good  title  to 
their  lands.  In  the  old  controversy  with  Allen,  Mason’s 
assign,  it  had  been  allowed  on  the  other  side  that  all 
of  New  Hampshire  belonged  to  him  except  the  por- 
tion  already  settled.  But  his  heirs  were  minors ;  Usher, 
with  them,  had  his  undefined  Claims  ;  and  all  parties,  prob- 
ably,  were  tired  enougli  of  the  question  to  be  willing  to 
abstain  from  pressing  it.  Lieutenant-Governor  Wentworth 
undertook  to  cut  the  knot.  The  Jurisdiction,  at  all  events, 
belonged  to  the  King,  whoever  might  prove  to  have  the 

1  See  above,  pp.  30,  352.  3  From  their  arrival  in  this  country 

2  N.  II.  Provincial  Papers,  II.  is  to  be  dated  the  culture  of  the  po- 

691.  tato. 
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1722. 


property  of  the  soil.  Wentvvorth  gave  to  the  Irish  Pres- 
byterians  a  qualified  permission  to  establish  them- 
selves  on  the  tract  on  the  Merrimack,1  which  with 
a  natural  feeling  they  called  Londonderry .2  He  proceeded 
to  make  grants  for  the  towns  of  Rochester,  Bar¬ 
rington,  Nottingham,  and  Chester,  enclosing  the 
old  towns  within  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  thirty  miles’  radius, 
extending  from  the  Piscataqua  to  Londonderry.  Tvvelve 
years  later,  Massachusetts,  still  holding  to  her  original 

1734.  claim  in  respect  to  her  chartered  limits,  incorpo- 
March 4.  rate(j  town  0f  Rumford,  now  Concord,  still 
higher  up  on  the  Merrimack.3  The  grants  which  have 
just  been  mentioned  of  the  four  towns  ivere  made  on  the 
condition,  “  as  far  as  in  us  lies,”  with  reference  to  possible 
Claims  of  Mason’s  assigns.  The  transaction  was  completed 
on  the  eve  of  Shute’s  departure  for  England,  which  left 
Wentworth  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.4 

The  same  causes  that  had  excited  the  people  of  New 
g  ^  Hampshire  against  the  deposed  Surveyor  of  the 
of  naval  Woods  prepared  an  unfriendly  reception  for  John 

stores  | 

Armstrong,  the  deputy  of  Burniston,5  who  had 
öeen  appointed  to  that  office  after  Bridger’s  recall.6 

1706.  Armstrong  had  first  come  to  America  ostensibly 


1  Parker,  History  of  Londonderry, 
53-57. 

2  Comp.  N.  H.  Hist.  Col.,  Y.  206. 

3  Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  II.  697. 

4  On  further  experience,  the  Scot- 
tish-Irish  emigrants  were  not  satisfled 

■with  the  arrangements  made  for  them 
in  New  Hampshire.  In  a  letter  of 
Jan.  22,  1727,  more  than  three  hun¬ 

dred  of  them  represented  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  settle  “  to  the 
eastward  of  North  Yarmouth.” 
They  said  “the  New  England  an- 
tipathy  is  very  great  against  all 
Presbyterians  and  Church  people.” 
Mr.  McGregor,  of  Nutfield,  had  been 


excommunicated  “  only  for  ordaining 

a  Presbyterian  minister . If 

the  King  don’t  take  this  country  and 
South  Carolina  under  his  more  im- 
mediate  government,  we  utterly  de- 
spair  of  seeing  this  or  that  a  thriving 
Colony.”  (British  Colonial  Papers.) 
—  For  an  account  of  the  experiences 
of  the  Scottish-Irish  Presbyterians  in 
this  country,  by  the  accomplished 
President  of  the  Maine  Ilistorical 
Society,  see  Maine  Hist.  Col.,  VI. 
1,  &c. 

5  N.  II.  Provincial  Papers,  n. 
727. 

6  See  above,  p.  401. 
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as  Secretary  to  Lord  Bellomont,  but  having  for  his 
more  important  employment  an  agency  froin  Blathwayt, 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  had  formed  a  Com¬ 
pany  with  Sir  Matthew  Dudley  and  others  for  the  exploration 
of  mines  in  New  England,  and  for  a  traffic  in  naval  stores.1 
Shute  professed  himself  “  satisfied  with  Armstrong’s  good 
Services  ”  as  Deputy-Surveyor  of  the  Woods  ;  but  a  memo- 
rial  from  the  other  side  represented  him  to  the  1722. 
Board  of  Trade  as  guilty  of  “  extortion,  taking  Not-13- 
bribes,  negligence,  perjury,  and  disaifection  to  the  King.”9 
He  was  consequently  recalled,  but  the  Lieutenant-  1725> 
Governor  and  Council  took  his  part,3  and  event-  Nov-2, 
ually  he  succeeded  in  exculpating  himself,  and  came  back 
to  resume  his  invidious  duties.4 

In  Governor  Shute’s  last  year  in  New  England,  the 
Bepresentatives  of  New  Hampshire  complained  to  1722. 
him  of  the  grievance  that  their  House  had  beeil  May1- 
continued  for  five  years,  without  being  reconstituted  by 
new  elections.  He  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  interfer- 
ence,  but  said  he  would  take  the  matter  into  consideration, 
and  that  in  the  mean  time  it  would  be  well  for  them  to 
attend  to  the  discharge  of  the  Province’s  debts.5  The 
result  was  that,  when  a  new  issue  of  bills  of  credit  for  that 
purpose  had  been  authorized,  the  Assembly  was  May  9(  10- 


1  See  above,  p.  395,  note  2.  — In  a 
memorandum  entitled  “  The  case  of 
Robert  Armstrong,”  he  is  said  to 
bave  “  prepared  ”  this  scheme,  and 
to  have  been  employed  in  the  prose- 
cution  of  it  for  fourteen  years,  before 
he  was  made  Burniston’s  deputy. 
(British  Colonial  Papers.)  —  Among 
other  off ences ,  Armstrong  was  charged 
with  being  “  a  noted  Irish  Jacobite,” 
aud  with  having  said,  “  Is  it  not  a 
shame  we  should  be  governed  by 
Germans  and  Dutch,  and  have  such 
a  fine  English  prince  of  our  own? 
But  I  hope  I  shall  yet  live  to  see  the 
right  king  upon  the  throne.”  Arm¬ 


strong  protested  that  he  had  never  so 
much  as  been  in  Ireland.  (Ibid.) 

2  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
for  Nov.  7,  13,  16,  20,  and  21,  1722. 

8  N.  II.  Provincial  Papers,  IV.  5. 

4  Letter  of  Armstrong  to  Burnis- 
ton,  in  British  Colonial  Papers.  — 
Wentworth  was  well  disposed  towaxds 
Armstrong.  June  5,  1724,  he  wrote 
to  Burniston  that  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  see  his  “good  friend,  Mr. 
Armstrong,  in  New  Hampshire 
again.”  (Ibid.) 

5  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  IV. 
24,  25. 
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dissolved,1  liaving  been  continued  from  the  first  year  of 
Shute’s  administration. 

From  the  time  of  the  Governors  departure  for  England, 
New  Hampshire  was  for  six  years  a  separate  government, 
with  Lieutenant-Governor  Wentworth  at  its  head,  wliile 
Dummer  filled  the  same  office  in  Massachusetts.  The  two 
temporary  Chief  Magistrates  were  on  friendly  terms  with 
each  other,  and  conducted  affairs  of  common  interest  with 
good  mutual  intelligence.  New  Hampshire,  as  usual,  had 
indian  to  bear  the  worst  miseries  of  the  Indian  war.  By 
incursions.  t[ie  COnvenient  way  of  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  par- 
ties  of  savages  came  as  far  as  Dover,  and  what  is 

1723  ^ 

since  Durham,  murdering  sorne  half-dozen  persons 
1724.  at  each  place.2  The  next  year,  still  travelling  hy 
March  16-  that  route,  they  again  infested  the  same  region, 
june  io.  eiuc[ing  the  armed  men,  and  confining  themselves, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  slaughter  of  women  and  children, 
and  of  some  Quaker  borderers,  whose  scruples  as  to  resist- 
ance  had  become  known  to  tliem.3  After  Lovewell’s  battle, 
and  the  breaking  up  of  Rasle’s  hold,  they  were  for  a  while 
1725  more  quiet ;  and  a  Commission  sent  on  the  part  of 
Dec.  i2.  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  to  remonstrate 
with  Vaudreuil  on  his  complicity,  or  at  least  forbearance, 
with  these  transactions,4  had  so  much  success  (aided  by  tlie 
production  of  his  letters  to  Basic,  captured  at  Norridge- 
wock)  as  to  obtain  from  him  an  engagement  to  discoun- 
tenance  and  discourage  the  like  proceedings  for  the  future, 
and  the  restitution,  for  a  ransom,  of  some  twenty  or  thirty 
prisoners  who  had  passed  from  the  Indian  marauders  into 
the  hands  of  the  French.  Dummer’s  treaty  at  Falmouth 5 
soon  followed,  putting  an  end  for  the  present  to  the  long 
distresses  and  anxieties.6 

1  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  IV.  4  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  IV. 
36,  39,  44.  163. 

s  Penhallow,  96,  97  ;  Niles,  in  5  Ibid.,  188. 

Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  XXXV.  346.  6  In  all  the  discouragements  of 

8  Penhallow,  100-104,  106.  these  troublesome  times,  it  is  pleas- 
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The  new  Assembly  of  New  Hampshire  was  not  A,lmini8* 

-  •  ,  , ,  .  1  tration  of 

in  session  at  the  time  of  Shute’s  departure  for  Went- 
England.  When  it  came  together  again  accord-  W°i723. 
ing  to  its  prorogation,  Wentworth  announced  the  Feb'18' 
absence  of  his  superior,  which  he  expected  would  not  last 
many  months,  and  courteously  bespoke  the  aid  of  the 
Council  and  Representatives  in  carrying  on  the  public 
business.1  For  the  most  part  the  relations  between  him 
and  the  Legislature  continued  friendly  throughout  his  ad- 
ministration,  though  he  was  confronted  in  his  sphere  by 
the  two  questions  which  had  excited  so  much  feeling  in 
Massachusetts.  While  Shute  was  in  New  England,  110 
salaiy  had  been  settled  upon  him  by  New  Hampshire. 
The  Province  generally  granted  him  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year  in  two  payments.2  The  Assembly  instructed  their 
agent  in  England  “  to  make  all  possible  remon-  1727, 
strance  against  having  any  recommendation  or  May19- 
diiection  sent  to  this  government  to  settle  a  salary  on  a 
Commander-in-Chief,  if  any  such  design  sliould  be  on  foot, 

the  Province  being . ever  cheerful  in  making  an 

honorable  allowance  for  the  Support  of  his  Majesty’s  gov¬ 
ernment  here  even  much  beyond  its  capacity,  and  the  same 
good  inclinations  and  loyal  disposition  still  continuing  in 
all  his  Majesty’s  dutifui  subjects  liere.”3  At  almost  the 
last  moment  of  Wentworth’s  independent  govern-  r„8 
ment,  he  “disallowed”  the  House’s  choice  of  a  AprU9- 
Speaker.  The  House,  in  respectful  terms,  desired  him  to 
produce  Iiis  authority  for  that  proceeding,  and  he  sent  two 
Counsellois  to  read  to  them  a  clause  in  his  Commission. 
By  a  message  in  writing,  they  prayed  him  not  ApriU0> 


ant  to  see  that  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  did  not  overlook  the  need 
of  education  for  their  children.  (N. 
H.  Provincial  Papers,  III.  304,  365, 
570,  646, 718,  799, 802;  IV.  154, 268, 
391.) 

1  Ibid.,  81,  82,  88,  107,  128. 
von.  iy. 


2  Ibid.,  III.  690,  691;  IV.  40. 
Shute  thought  his  pay  ought  to  be 
continued  while  he  was  in  England 
(Ibid.,  149);  but  the  Assembly  was 
of  a  different  mind  (156). 

8  Ibid.,  249;  comp.  156. 
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to  “  insist  upon  liis  disallowance  of  the  choice ;  ”  and  he 
replied  “  that,  if  they  would  add  to  tlieir  request  tliat 
they  did  not  question  his  Honor’s  right  of  negativing  a 
Speaker,  his  Honor  would  then  take  their  desire  under 
Aprii  13.  consideration.”  The  House  did  nothing  for  three 
Aprii it.  days,  and  was  prorogued  tili  the  following  week, 
and  then  for  another  day,  “  the  Lieutenant-Governor  being 
out  of  town.”  The  House  saw  itself  to  be  at  a 
Apri118'  disadvantage  in  the  contest,  and  gave  it  up,  pro- 
ceeding  to  another  choice,  though  “  with  a  preamble  in 
justification  of  the  late  Speaker.”-  Whereupon  “his 
Honor  signified  his  allowance  of  the  choice,  but  utter 
disapprobation  of  the  preamble.  1  There  was  indeed  no 
chance  from  the  first  for  the  claim  which  had  been  set  up. 
The  question  had  been  settled  four  years  before  in  the 
“  Explanatory  Charter  ”  of  Massachusetts. 

Rhode  jn  t[ie  first  year  0f  the  reign  of  King  George 
1715.  the  First,  the  population  of  Rhode  Island  was 
estimated  at  nine  thousand  persons,  of  whom  five  hundred 
were  negroes.2  Colonel  Samuel  Cranston,  who 
1727’  died  in  ofiice,  was  Governor  through  the  whole 
of  that  reign,  as  he  had  beeil  through  the  reign  ot  Queen 
Anne  and  the  four  last  years  of  King  William.  Nine 
towns,  namely,  Newport,  Providence,  Portsmouth,  W  ar- 
wick,  Westerly,  Kingston,  New  Shoreham,  Jamestown, 
and  Greenwich,  sent  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly. 
The  Board  of  Trade  represented  to  the  King  that  “  since 

neither . Connecticut  nor  Rhode  Island  were 

obliged  to  submit  their  laws  to  royal  revision,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  necessary  to  compel  them  to  do 


1  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  IV. 
283-286. 

2  Chalmers,  Revolt,  II.  7,  note. 
Chalmers’s  estimate  of  the  popula- 
tion  of  the  Colonies  iu  1715,  attrib- 


uted  by  him  to  one  Stephen  Goden, 
a  London  merchant,  though  wide  of 
the  truth  in  some  parts,  is  apparently 
correct  in  respect  to  Rhode  Island. 
(Comp,  above,  358,  359.) 
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tbat,  without  which  it  was  impossible  to  enforce  tbeir  Sub¬ 
mission.”  A  bill  was  accordingly  brougbt  into  tbe 
House  of  Commons  for  amending  tbe  Charters  of  in  dangeT"" 
tbose  Colonies.1  It  was  on  tbat  occasion  that  1715' 
Jeremiah  Dummer  wrote  his  able  Defence  of  tbe  Ameri¬ 
can  Charters.  But  tbe  measure  was  dropped  in  Parliament, 
and  it  was  not  tili  seven  years  later  tbat  a  new 
alarm  occasioned  tbe  publication  of  tbe  treatise. 

It  will  be  referred  to  more  particularly  hereafter. 

Tbe  Board  of  Trade  bad  charged  tbe  people  of  Ithode 
Island  with  “  numerous  misfeasances,”  of  wliicb  one  was 
tbeir  way  of  eluding  a  law  of  the  reign  of  King  1706 
William  requiring  tbat  “all  propriety  Governors  Janl°- 
sball  be  allowed  and  approved  of  by  tbe  King,  before  tbey 
enter  upon  tbe  government.  But  by  choosing  tbe  Gover¬ 
nor  annually,  tbougb  it  is  generally  tbe  same  person,  bis 
turn  is  expired  before  any  such  approbation  can  be  bad, 
if  tbey  did  apply  for  it  pursuant  to  tbe  above  Act,  which 
hitherto  they  never  have  done.”2  At  tbe  same  time  a 
committee  of  tbe  Privy  Council,  instructed  to  advise  that 
body  concerning  the  long-disputed  boundary  between 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  reported  that  “  it  were 
to  be  wisbed  tbat  tbey  would  both  voluntarily  submit 
tbemselves  to  bis  Majesty’s  immediate  government,  as 
some  otber  Colonies  have  done,  and  that  they  might  be 
annexed  to  New  Hampshire.3  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  eitber  Connecticut  or  Rhode  Island  would  willingly 
come  into  such  an  arrangement,  even  had  there  been  no 
other  objection  tban  that  New  Hampshire,  beitig  merely  a 
royal  unchartered  Province,  was  subject  to  whatever  regu- 
lations  the  King  might  from  time  to  time  be  disposed  to 
make  for  its  administration,  —  a  liability  which  would  have 
equally  attached  to  tbe  other  governments,  had  the  annex- 

1  Chalmers,  II.  5. 

8  O’Callaghan,  Documents,  &c.,  V.  599,  600. 

8  R.  I.  Rec.,  IV.  12,  308,  334. 
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ation  which.  was  proposed  taken  place.  The  true  method 
of  promoting  the  welfare  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  had 
the  British  Court  had  no  other  object,  and  had  circum- 
stances  admitted  of  its  being  taken,  would  have  been  to 
replace  New  Hampshire  under  the  authority  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  give  to  the  turbulent  towns 
of  Bhode  Island  the  benefit  of  the  orderly  administration 
of  Connecticut,  by  an  obliteration  of  the  disputed  eastern 
boundary  of  the  latter  Colony,  similar  to  what  had  taken 
place  when  New  Haven,  sixty  years  before,  had  been  an- 
nexed  to  it  on  the  west. 

When  the  trouble  with  the  eastern  Indians  became  seri- 
1722-  ous,  the  Assembly  of  Bhode  Island,  on  a  request 
october.  from  Governor  Shute  for  assistance  in  men  and 
money,  raised  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the 
,  case.  Havinw  entertained  the  question  somewhat 

Neutrality  O  -*• 

intheind-  over  two  years,  the  Assembly  decided  that  “  al- 
1724.  though  the  said  Indian  rebels  deserved  nothing 
Dec.  29.  ^ut  a  extirpation  from  the  face  of  the  eartli 

for  their  continual  and  repeated  rebellions,  hostilities,  and 
perfidiousness,  yet  that  it  would  be  by  no  ineans  justifiable 
in  the  Colony  of  Bhode  Island  to  join  with  the  Province 
of  Massachusetts  in  the  prosecution  of  said  war,  as  things 
were  at  present  circumstanced,”  for  the  reasons,  —  that 
Bhode  Island  did  its  part  towards  the  common  defence  by 
maintaining  the  maritime  frontier ;  that  the  Iving’s  pleasure 
ought  first  to  be  ascertained,  “  vvho  in  bis  great  wisdom 
might  find  out  and  prescribe  ways  to  make  those  wild  and 
inaccessible  subjects  of  his  come  in  and  tamely  submit  to 
bis  government ;  ”  that  “  Bhode  Island  was  never  advised 
with  by  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  ”  in  making  war  or 
peace  with  the  Indians  ;  that  in  treaties  Massachusetts  had 
secured  to  herseif  the  advantages  of  Indian  trade ;  and 
that  it  was  not  for  Bhode  Island  to  “  buy  for  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  this  privilege  with  the  blood  of  their  young  and 
strong.”  But  they  took  the  spirited  measure  of  ordering  a 
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letter  to  be  addressed  to  the  Governor  of  Canada,  threat- 
ening  him  that,  if  he  did  not  desist  from  bis  intrigues 
with  the  savages,  Rhode  Island  would  take  part  in  the 
war.1  The  menace  failed  to  deter  the  obstinate  Vaudreuil. 

Rhode  Island  was  suffering  from  the  great  financial  error 
of  the  time.  Following  witli  less  excuse,  but  not  Financial 
tili  after  some  years,  the  unfortunate  example  of  d!sorder- 
Massachusetts,  she  had  undertaken  to  pay  her  war  mo. 
expenses  by  promises  to  pay,  to  which,  so  far  as  °Jn25- 
law  could  do  it,  she  gave  the  character  of  money.  May2, 
There  was  some  intelligent  distrust,  and  a  short  Suspension 
of  the  process  ;  but  it  was  presently  revived,2  and  mg 
paper  money  continued  to  be  made  in  Rhode  Island  July5- 
down  to  the  year  of  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  must  be  owned  that  this  easy  command 
of  funds  did  not  tempt  the  Colony  to  extravagant  expense. 
On  the  contrary,  its  creditors,  whether  individuals  or 
neighboring  Colonies,  had  occasional  reason  to  complain 
of  an  unfavorable  reception  of  their  Claims.3 

The  laws  of  the  Colony,  such  as  they  were,  were  ob- 
served  to  “  lie  in  a  very  disordered  condition,  and  Colonlal 
only  in  the  hands  of  some  few  persons ;  ”  and  two  fc«181*«0»- 
Deputies  were  empowered  to  collect  and  trän-  July6- 
scribe  them  for  the  press.4  A  difficulty  occurred,  relating 
to  that  engagement  under  oath  which  is  thought  to  con- 
tribute  to  the  safe  administration  of  justice.  “  Several 
persons,  who  were  of  this  body  politic,  scrupled  to  take 
an  engagement  where  the  words  ‘  as  in  the  presence  of 
God  ’  is  in,  whereby  the  Corporation  was  much  hurt  for 
want  of  their  Service  in  the  same  ;  ”  and,  to  relieve  their 
scrupulous  conscience,  the  simple  solemnity  was  dispensed 
with.5  Some  of  the  citizens  were  less  fastidious  in  their 

1  R.  I.  Rec.,  IV.  320,  351-353.  8  E.g.,  R.  I.  Rec.,  IV.  231,  257, 

2  Ibid.,  102,  106,  117,  190;  comp.  263,  302,  313. 

Staples,  Annals  of  Providence,  188,  *  Ibid.,  194,  195. 

189-  4  Ibid.,  271. 
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notions  of  political  duty,  and  had  to  be  restrained  by  law, 
under  a  penalty  of  fine,  whipping,  or  imprisonment,  frora 
their  practice  of  “  putting  or  delivering  into  the  hat  two, 
three,  or  more  votes  for  one  officer,  at  the  general  elections, 
and  otber  town  elections.”  1  In  one  thing  the  expenditure 
of  the  Colony  was  liberal.  From  the  magnitude  of  the 
bounties  offered  for  their  destruction  it  must  be  inferred 
that  wolves  still  abounded  in  Rhode  Island.2  The  extirpa- 
tion  of  crows,  blackbirds,  squirrels,  and  rats  was  also  a 
suhject  of  legislation.3 

The  same  people  needed  to  be  withheld  from  meeting 
one  another  in  engagements,  susceptible  of  being  enforced 
by  law,  for  the  maintenance  of  religious  worship.  With 
the  wisdom  of  those  who  see  the  evil  afar  off  and  hide 
1716.  themselves,  the  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  “  enacted 
May  2.  t[iat  wpat  maintenance  or  salary  may  be  thought 
needful  or  necessary  by  any  of  the  churches,  congrega- 
tions,  or  societies  of  people,  now  inhabiting,  or  that  may 
hereafter  inhabit,  within  any  part  of  this  government,  for 
the  Support  of  their  or  either  of  their  minister  or  minis- 
ters,  may  be  raised  by  a  free  contribution,  and  no  otber 
ways.” 4 *  Perhaps  the  precaution  was  suggested  by  move- 
ments  for  setting  up  Episcopal  churches  in  Rhode  Island  ; 

Religion».  for  the  worship  of  that  denomination  was  insti- 
im  tuted  in  Providence  soon  after,  and  an  Episcopal 
congregation  had  been  organized  in  Newport  not  long 
before.6  This  church  was  eminently  loyal.  In  a  memo- 
1724.  rial  of  its  ministry,  church-wardens,  and  vestry, 
June1,  they  assured  the  King:  “The  religious  and  loyal 
principles  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  are  upon 
all  suitable  occasions  strongly  asserted  and  Inculcated  upon 

1  R.  I.  Rec.,  IV.  105,  106.  Annals  of  Providence,  443  et  seq. 

2  Ibid.,  186.  Bernon,  the  Oxford  Huguenot,  was 

3  Arnold,  History.  II.  55.  one  of  the  principal  Episcopalian 

4  R.  I.  Rec.,  IV.  206.  confessors.  (Mass.  Hist.  Cot,  XXII. 

6  Arnold,  History,  II.  76;  Staples,  70;  comp,  above,  1S5,  note  3.) 
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your  Majesty’s  good  subjects  of  this  church.” 1  Observing 
the  anomalous  state  of  society  whicb  existed  in  Rhode 
Island,  it  was  not  unnatural  for  the  Episcopal  Church  to 
identify  the  Institution  of  its  own  worship  with  the  intro- 
duction  of  Christianity  into  that  Colony.  “  The  people 
were  negligent  of  all  religion,”  says  its  historian,  “  tili 
about  the  year  1722;  the  very  best  were  such  as  called 
themselves  Baptists  or  Quäkers.”2 

Even  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  sometimes  found  that 
there  was  inconvenience  in  unlimited  freedom,  and  that 
there  was  wisdom  in  the  rule  for  every  one  so  to  use  his 
own  as  not  to  harm  his  neighbor.  The  pet  freak  of  some 
inliabitants  of  the  town  of  Westerly,  who  called  Sabbata_ 
themselves  Sabbatarians ,  was  to  set  apart  the  sev-  rians- 
enth  day  of  the  week  as  holy  time.  “  Repeated  informa- 
tions  ”  having  been  brought  in  against  them,  that  1725. 
they  “  made  a  continual  practice  of  doing  servile  May- 
labor  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  that  they  very  pub- 
licly  and  otherwise  profaned  said  day,  which  the  law  of  the 
realm  as  well  as  of  the  Colony  appoint  to  be  kept  as  a 
sabbath,  which  is  a  great  oflence  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  said  Colony,  and  brings  an  odium  upon  the  whole 
government  as  well  as  themselves,”  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Colony  “  therefore  advised  and  cautioned  said  inhabi- 
tants  of  Westerly  in  particular,  and  of  the  whole  Colony 
in  general,  that  for  the  future  they  reform  their  aforesaid 
vicious  practices,  and  conform  to  the  law;  considering 
that,  though  the  ordinances  of  men  may  not  square  with 
their  private  principles,  yet  they  must  be  subject  to  them, 
for  the  Lord  s  sake ;  and  that,  lest  they  incur  the  fur- 
ther  displeasure  of  this  Assembly,  and  put  them  upon 
a  more  rigorous  method  of  suppressing  the  aforesaid 
enormities.” 3  . 

1  British  Colonial  Papers. 

2  Humfries,  in  Staples,  Annals,  444;  comp.  Arnold,  II.  86. 
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A  law  excluding  Roman  Catholics  from  the  franchise, 
Disfranchise- and  from  competency  to  hold  office,  anpears  in 

mentof  ,,  ,.  J  .  11 

Bomanists.  a  coiiection  oi  the  Statutes  extant  in  a  manu- 
1,0J'  script  of  the  third  year  of  Queen  Anne.  It  is 
1719'  a^so  in  the  coiiection  printed  in  consequence 
of  the  vote  just  mentioned.  In  the  imperfection  of  the 
records,  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  that  law,  embodying 
so  wide  a  departure  from  the  primitive  principle  of  Rhode 
1783  Island5  remains  uncertain.  In  the  Act  of  Repeal 
passed  after  the  emancipation  from  England,  it  is 
icg3.  referred  to  the  same  year  as  the  grant  of  the  char* 
ter.1  Ihe  recent  historian  of  the  Colony  supposes  that  it 
never  went  through  the  forms  of  legislation,  but  was  with- 
i699  0U^  authority  interpolated  by  a  committee  which 

was  charged  to  make  a  Compilation  of  the  laws  in 
the  time  of  the  Earl  of  Bellomont,  —  a  supposition  which 
could  not  be  entertained  in  respect  to  a  community  posses- 
sing  the  usual  guaranties  for  the  public  Order  and  safety, 
but  which  is  not  in  itself  incredible  in  respect  to  Rhode 
Island.  The  motive  suggested  in  explanation  of  it,  namely, 
that  it  was  “  in  Order  that  their  Privileges,  then  threatened 
by  the  po werful  influence  of  Bellomont,  might  not  be 
taken  from  them,”  is  also  the  less  improbable,  as  it  accords 
with  the  usual  unworthy  policy  of  Rhode  Island  in  its  re- 
lations  to  the  parent  country.9 


It  has  been  told  how  the  extreme  disinclination  to  con- 
Miiitia and  tl0^  sigQabzed  this  peculiar  people,  asserted 

faw8clli8e  *tse^  *n  militai7  »ffairs,  where  it  is  attended  with 
especial  danger.3  After  four  years’  experience  of 
ms.  the  chaos  which  had  been  introduced,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Governor  and  bis  friends  prevailed 
to  have  the  elective  System  for  military  Offices  abolished. 

1  R.  I.  Rec.,  IX.  G74;  comp.  Mass.  Ilist.  Col.,  XXV.  244. 

2  Arnold,  History,  II.  492,  493;  comp.  Walsh,  Appeal,  &c.,  427-434. 

8  See  above,  p.  3G1. 

4  lbid. ,  p.  238;  comp.  Arnold,  II.  Gl. 
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After  eight  more  years,  the  populär  discontent  compelled 
another  trial  of  elected  commanders  of  troops,1  1726< 
but  in  a  shorter  time  a  renewed  observation  of  the  June14- 
“  ill  consequence  ”  of  the  incongruous  method  oc-  1730. 
casioned  it  to  be  again  abandoned.2  On  the  other  May- 
hand,  the  franchise  of  the  Colony,  originally  so  freely  con- 
ferred,  was  subjected  to  rigorous  limitation.  A  law  was 
made  establishing  the  possession  of  a  freehold  of  1724 
the  volue  of  a  hundred  pounds,  or  an  annual  in-  Feb-18- 
come  from  real  estate  of  not  less  than  two  pounds,  as  a 
qualification  of  a  voter.  But  the  eldest  son  of  a  freeman 
shared  in  his  father’s  privilege.3  Tliis  arrangement,  so 
peculiar  in  a  community  otherwise  so  democratic,  con- 
tinued  in  force  tili  nearly  the  middle  of  the  present  Cen¬ 
tury. 

After  the  return  of  the  agent,  Jahleel  Brenton,  A„enciea  in 
William  Penn  had  had  the  charge  in  England  of  England- 
the  affairs  of  the  Colony.  On  the  alarm  for  the  charter  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  1715. 
First,  Richard  Partridge,  described  as  “  of  Lon-  June13- 
don,”  was  appointed  to  be  agent.4  His  principal  business 
proved  to  be,  at  first,  to  pacify  the  Lords  of  Trade  and 
Plantations  in  respect  to  the  cliarges  made  against  the 
Colony  for  illicit  commerce.  But  presently  the  old  ques- 
tion  of  the  limits  of  the  Colony  on  the  side  of  Connecticut 
assumed  more  importance,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Joseph 
Jenckes  was  sent  over  to  be  associated  with  liim  in  the 
agency.5  The  furtlier  progress  and  termination  of  this 
long-standing  controversy  will  be  related  furtlier  on. 

At  the  beginning  of  tbe  reign  of  King  George 
the  First,  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  is  believed  tryofeon- 
to  have  contained  twenty-seven  thousand  five  1715. 

1  R.  I.  Rec.,  IV.  377.  4  R.  I.  Rec.,  IV.  187;  comp.  200. 

4  Ibid.,  437.  •  Ibid. ,  285. 

3  Arnold,  II.  77. 
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hundred  people,  of  whom  fifteen  hundred  were  negroes. 
There  were  fifty  towns,  and  about  the  same  number  of* 
churches  aud  of  ministers,  —  the  number  of  towns  having 
nearly  doubled  since  the  Revolution.1  The  occupations 
of  the  people  were  mostly  agricultural,  though  Hart¬ 
ford  and  Wethersfield  on  the  river,  and  New  London, 
Stonington,  New  Haven,  and  otber  towns  along  the  Sound, 
had  vessels  engaged  in  fishing,  and  carried  on  a  consider- 
able  business  witli  the  West  India  Islands  ;  and  sliips  were 
built  in  all  the  inlets  on  the  Southern  shore.  There  was 
for  a  time  a  delusive  hope  of  profit  from  certain  mines,  — 
one  in  the  town  of  Simsbury,  the  other  in  what  aftenvards 
became  Wallingford,  —  which  it  was  thought  would  yield 
copper,  at  least,  in  abundance,  if  not  more  valuable  ores. 
ms.  The  General  xYssembly  encouraged  the  exploration 
october.  t[iem  by  granting  certain  Privileges  to  the  pro- 
prietors  and  their  workmen ; 2  and  not  a  little  money  was 
spent  in  the  enterprise  by  capitalists  of  Massachusetts  aud 
New  York.  But  it  did  not  prove  remunerative,  and  was 
abandoned  after  a  few  years.  The  excavated  mine  at 
Simsbury  was  afterwards  turned  to  account  as  a  State 
prison. 

The  System  of  consociation  of  churches,  whicli  had  been 
ms.  organized  by  the  synod  convened  at  Saybrook,3 
Eeugious  gave  no  little  additional  power  to  the  clergy ;  and 
condition.  from  aa  ear]y  period  of  the  eighteenth  Century  a 


1  Trumbull,  I.  476.  — At  the  time 
of  the  deposition  of  Governor  Andros, 
Connecticut  had  twenty-eight  towns. 
Between  that  time  and  the  death 
of  George  the  First  twenty-two  were 
added,  viz.  :  Danbury  (1693),  Lib¬ 
anon  (1697),  Colchester  and  Durham 
(1699),  Voluntown  (1700),  Mansfield 
and  Canterbury  (1703),  Hebron 
(1701),  Killingly  (1708),  Coventry 
and  Ridgefield  (i709),  Newtown 
(1711),  East  Iladdam,  Pomfret,  and 
New  Milford  (1713),  Ashford  (1714), 


Tolland  (1715),  Stafford  (1719), 
Litchfield  (1721),  Willington  and 
Bolton  (1720),  and  Somers  (1726). 
In  1726,  a  new  county  by  the  name 
of  Windham  was  formed  of  the 
eleven  towns  in  the  north-eastern 
corner  of  the  Colony.  The  counties 
before  this  time  had  been  Fairfield, 
New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  New 
London. 

2  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  VI.  81-87. 

3  See  above,  p.  369. 
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severer  religious  rule  began  to  prevail  in  Connecticut  than 
.in  Massachusetts.  The  war  in  tlie  time  of  Queen  Anne 
was  regarded  by  many  good  people  of  Connecticut  as  hav- 
ing  unfavorably  affected  tbe  cbaracter  of  tlie  soldiers,  and 
through  them  of  tlie  community  at  large.  The  Assembly 
“  took  into  their  serious  consideration  tlie  many  1714. 
evident  tokens  that  the  glory  is  departed,  that  tlie  May> 
providences  of  God  are  plainly  telling  us  that  our  ways  do 
not  please  liirn  ;  ”  and  they  recommended  “  to  the  reverend 
elders  to  inquire  and  report  respecting  the  state  of  religion 
in  eacli  parish,”  and  particularly  “  how  and  whether  cate- 
chising  were  duly  attended,  and  whether  there  were  a 
suitabje  number  of  Bibles  in  the  various  families  in  the 
respective  parishes,  and  also  if  there  were  found  in  any 
pavishes  any  that  neglected  attendance  on  the  public  wor- 

ship  on  the  Lord’s  Day ; . and  likewise,  which 

and  what  are  the  sins  and  evils  that  provoke  the  just 
Majesty  of  Heaven  to  walk  contrary  unto  us  in  the  ways 
of  his  providence.” 1  The  Assembly  laid  a  formal  1715. 
injunction  upon  all  judicial  officers,  Constables,  and  0ctol)er- 
grand  jurors,  to  give  their  strictest  attention  to  the  laws 
for  the  education  of  children,  and  against  profaneness, 
Sabbath-breaking,  lying,  swearing,  and  intemperance.2 
Laws  “  for  preventing  and  punishing  the  profa- 
nation  of  the  Sabbath,  or  the  Lord’s  Lay,”  visited  May. 

.  .  •  t-»  -l  n  ii*  October, 

with  pecumary  penalties  absence  irom  public  wor- 
ship,  “  rüde  behavior  ”  on  Sundays,  and  travelling  on  that 
day,  except  to  and  from  the  meeting-house.3  Masters  and 
mistresses  were  to  be  fined  by  Magistrates  at  dis-  1727. 
cretion,  not  exceeding  forty  Shillings,  for  neglect  May11- 
to  teach  and  catechise,  and  instruct  in  Christianity,  Indian 
children  “  put  out  ”  to  them  by  their  parents.4 

Some  annoyance  was  occasioned  by  a  sect  known  by  the 

1  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  VI.  436.  3  Ibid.,  248;  comp.  277;  V.  525. 

s  Ibid.,  530,  531.  4  Ibid.,  VII.  103. 
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name  of  Eogerenes ,  disciples  of  John  Rogers  of  New 
London,  who  had  adopted  and  improved  upon  the  schenie 
of  bis  Rhode  Island  neighbors,  the  Seventh-Day  Bajitists 
of  Westerly.1  Differing  from  the  Quäkers  in  their  esteera 
for  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  in 
other  of  their  practices  the  Rogerenes  imitated  that  ex- 
traordinary  people.  They  came  into  the  churches  during 
Sunday  worship  in  objectionably  scanty  dress,  and  with 
violent  vociferations,  “  charging  the  ministers  with  lies 
and  false  doctrine.”  When  they  were  brought  into  court, 
the  judges  and  officers  fared  no  better  at  their  hands. 
The  contest  between  them  and  the  law  was  brought  to  an 
earlier  termination,  by  reason,  it  is  said,  of  the  dispovery 
of  some  gross  immoralities  of  the  leader,  which  tended  to 
discredit  him  with  his  friends,  and  to  cool  their  enthusiasm 
for  his  inethods.  Their  irregularities  probably  occasioned 

1723.  the  law  by  which  persons  absenting  thernselves 

iiay.  from  their  “  lawful  congregation,”  and  assembling 
for  worship  in  private  houses,  were  made  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  twenty  Shillings  for  each  transgression,  and  “  what- 
soever  person,  not  being  a  lawfully  allowed  minister  of  the 
gospel,  should  presume  to  profane  the  holy  sacraments  by 
administering  or  making  a  shovv  of  administering  them,” 
was  to  “  incur  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds,  and  suffer  cor- 
poral  punishment  by  whipping,  not  exceeding  tliirty  stripes 
for  each  offence.”  2  In  Andros’s  time  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land  had  gained  a  foothold  in  Connecticut,  especially  in 
the  Western  part  of  the  Province.  Its  followers  obtained 
from  the  government  a  fair  recognition  of  their  wishes. 

1727.  They  were  allowed  to  reclaim  for  their  separate  use 

May'  as  much  money  as  was  levied  on  them  in  the  town 

1  For  a  sufficient  account  of  this  2  Conn.  Col.  Ree.,  VI.  401. — 
short-lived  sect,  see  Gillett’s  “  Ilis-  Various  gross  particulars  of  Rogers’s 
torical  Sketch,”  &c.,  in  Ilist.  Mag.,  misconduct  are  related  by  Trumbull. 
XIY.  5-7.  Comp,  above,  p.  471.  (Ilist.,  II.  30,  note.) 
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rates  for  the  Support  of  the  ministry,  and  to  tax  themselves 
for  as  much  more  as  was  requisite  for  the  maintaining  of 
their  worship.1 

For  nearly  twenty  years  the  College  of  Connecticut 
had  continued  to  be  an  unsatisfactory  experiment.  Yaie 
While  the  rector  taught  some  youth  at  Milford,  College- 
and  two  tutors  had  other  pupils  at  Saybrook,  and  the  few 
scores  of  books  which  had  been  obtained  for  a  library  were 
divided  between  the  two  places,  there  was  small  prospect 
of  the  results  for  which  institutions  of  learning  are  created. 
Notwithstauding  the  general  agreement  that  whatever  facil- 
ities  for  the  higher  education  could  be  commanded  sliould 
be  brought  together  and  combined,  the  choice  of  the  place 
was  embarrassed  by  various  considerations,  some  having 
reference  to  the  public  good  alone,  others  more  or  less  to 
the  interest  of  property  holders,  who  calculated  on  being 
benefited  by  the  proximity  of  a  literary  colony.  Saybrook, 
Wethersfield,  Hartford,  and  New  Haven  competed  with 
each  other  for  the  preference,  offering  such  contributions 
as  they  were  able  towards  the  erection  of  a  College  build- 
ing.  The  offer  from  New  Haven,  lärger  than  that  of  any 
other  town,  was  seven  hundred  pounds  sterling.  The 
plan  of  fixing  the  College  there,  promoted  by  the  great 
influence  of  Governor  Saltonstall,  was  adopted  by  m6. 
the  trustees  ;  and  with  money  obtained  by  private  Oot  17, 
gifts,  and  two  hundred-  and  fifty  pounds  accruing  from  a 
sale  of  land  given  by  the  General  Assembly,  a  building 
was  begun,  which  finally  cost  a  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

But  the  permanent  site  of  the  College  was  not  yet  abso- 
lutely  determined.  A  remonstrance  was  presented  to  the 
Trustees,  setting  forth  that  there  had  been  illegality  in 
the  proceedings ;  and  it  was  not  tili  after  much  debate  in 
the  lower  House  of  Assembly  that  this  clamor  was  1717. 
disposed  of  by  a  vote  “  advising  the  reverend  Trus-  0ctober- 
tees  to  proceed.”  2  From  that  time,  though  opinions  were 
1  Conn.  Col.  Ree.,  VH.  107.  2  Ibid.,  VI.  30. 
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not  yet  fully  reconciled,  affairs  went  on  more  prosperously.1 
The  Assembly  gave  the  College  a  hundred  pounds.2  Jere- 
miah  Dummer  sent  from  England  a  substantial  present  of 
books.  Governor  Saltonstall  contributed  fifty  pounds  ster¬ 
ling,  and  the  same  sum  was  presented  by  Jahleel  Brenton, 
of  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island.  But  the  chief  patronage 
came  from  Elihu  Yale,  —  a  native  of  New  Haven,  but  Ion« 

.  #  7  O 

resident  in  the  East  Indies,  where  he  had  been  Governor 
of  Fort  St.  George.  He  was  now  a  citizen  of  London, 
and  Governor  of  the  East  India  Company.  His  contribu- 
mi-ms  ti°ns’  continued  through  seven  years,  amounted 
to  some  four  hundred  pounds  sterling ;  and  he 
i7i9.  was  understood  to  have  made  arrangements  for 
May'  a  further  bounty  of  five  hundred  pounds,  which, 
however,  through  unfortunate  accidents,  never  came  to  its 
destination.3  The  Province  made  a  grant  of  forty  pounds 
annually  for  seven  years.4  Mr.  Andrew  bein«  unwillinsr 

March.  to  remove  t0  New  Haven,  Mr.  Timothy  Cutler, 
minister  of  Stratford,  was  made  rector.  But  here 
occurred  a  mortifying  disappointment.  After  a  successful 
administration  of  the  College  of  less  than  four  years’  du- 
ration,  Cutler  announced  that  he  had  conformed  to  the 
Church  of  England,  a  step  which  had  also  been  taken  at 
the  same  time  by  one  of  the  tutors,  and  by  the  ministers 
1722.  of  West  Haven  and  North  Haven.5  He  was  ac- 
°ct  n-  cordingly  dismissed,  and  it  was  not  tili  after  four 


1  Conn.  Col.  Ree.,  VT.  30;  comp. 
Ibid.,  37,  83,  91-100,  256,  267,  340. 
—  “The  removal,  however,  was  not 
effected  without  strong  Opposition. 
Forcible  resistance  was  made  at  Say- 
brook  to  the  transfer  of  the  library, 
and  the  Governor  and  Council  thought 
it  neccssary  to  assemble  at  that  place, 
to  aid  the  Sheriff  in  the  execution  of 
his  duty.  Besides  other  disorders, 
the  carts  provided  for  transporting 
the  books  were  destroyed  at  night; 
the  bridges  between  Saybrook  and 


New  Haven  were  broken  down;  and 
in  the  scramble  many  valuable  books 
and  papers  were  lost.  The  library 
was  ab  out  a  week  on  the  road. 
(Kingsley,  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
Yale  College,  &c.,  in  American 
Quarterly  Register,  VIII.  17.) 

2  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  VI.  38. 

3  Trumbull,  II.  35. 

4  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  VI.  125. 

*  This  apostasy  of  Cutler,  says 
Sewall  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Sal¬ 
tonstall,  of  Oct.  15,  1722,  “  quickly 
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years  that  his  place  was  supplied  by  tlie  induction  of  Mr. 
Elisha  Williams,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Wethers-  1726> 
field.  At  this  time  tlie  College  had  fifty-seven  ßePtember- 
students.1 

The  condition  of  the  Mohegan  Indians,  of  whom  a  con- 
siderable  remnant,  always  persisting  in  their  rejec- 
tion  of  the  faith  of  their  Christian  neighbors,  still  pnimi-6 
kept  together  on  the  ancient  site  of  their  tribe,  ians' 
occasionally  called  on  the  Province  for  measures  both  of 
protection  and  of  restraint.  “  Caesar,  sachem  of  Mohegan, 
Ben  Uncas,  and  several  other  Indians,”  complained  m4 
to  Governor  Saltonstall  that  two  English  neighbors  March4- 
had  “  set  up  the  frame  of  a  house  within  the  land  of  the 
Mohegan  country.”  The  Englishmen  were  men  of  conse- 
quence,  but  such  considerations  were  not  apt  to  weigh 
with  the  straightforward  Governor.  Without  a  day’s 
delay  he  arrested  the  trespassers,  and  placed  them  under 
bonds  for  future  good  behavior.3  It  was,  on  the  other 


brought  to  my  mind  Rev.  xvi.  15. 
I  apprehend  that,  in  this  extraordi- 
nary  and  unexpected  alarm,  we  have 
a  demonstration  that  the  drying  np 
of  the  great  river  Euphrates  is  near 

at  hand . I  am  fully  of  Mr. 

Cotton’s  mind  that  Episcopacy  is 
that  upon  which  the  fifth  vial  is 
poured  out,  and  he  will  have  hard 
work  that  shall  endeavor  to  control 
that  angcl.”  (Proceedings  of  the 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  for  1871-1873,  p. 
378.)  A  number  of  letters  which 
passed  on  this  exciting  occasion  are 
printed  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  XII.  128 
et  seq.  ;  XIV.  207  et  seq. 

The  conversion  of  Cutler  and  his 
friends  renewed  an  activity  of  the 
Episcopalians  in  New  England,  which 
had  been  suspended  since  the  time  of 
Andros.  Cutler,  transferred  to  a  eure 
in  Boston,  claimed,  though  unavail- 
ingly,  a  right  to  a  seat  among  the 
Overseers  of  Harvard  College.  (Quin- 


cy,  History,  I.  366.)  Before  long, 
Dec.  12,  1727,  was  sent  from  New¬ 
port  to  the  new  King,  “  The  Humble 
Address  of  Several  of  the  Clergy  of 
New  England,”  representing  “the 
great  necessity  of  a  Bishop  resident 
in  these  parts.  ”  It  reached  the  Board 
of  Trade  with  an  indorsement  that 
‘  ‘  the  Bishop  of  London  desired  it 
might  not  be  inserted  in  the  Gazette.  ” 
(British  Colonial  Papers.) 

1  I  count  this  number  on  the  Tri- 
ennial  Catalogue. — In  the  interval 
between  Cutler’s  administration  and 
Williams’s,  by  provisions  of  an  Act 
passed  Oct.  10,  1723,  the  Legislature 
changed  the  restriction  as  to  the  age 
of  Trustees  from  forty  to  thirty  years, 
and  constitutcd  the  Rector  a  Trustee 
ex  officio.  (Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  VI. 
416.) 

2  Ibid.,  V.  421,  422;  comp.  398, 
431,  448,  518. 
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hand,  in  respect  to  tlie  Mohegans  that  the  suspicions  were 
first  entertained  which  at  this  late  time  spread  through 
Connecticut  an  apprehension  of  a  conspiracy 
june  i8-  among  what  remained  of  the  tribes.1  The  Gov- 
oa'3'  ernor  questioned  the  Mohegan,  Pequod,  and 
Niantic  chiefs,  who  resolutely  protested  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  any  hostile  plot ;  and  the  res  ult  of  a  searching 
investigation  rendered  it  probable  that  they  had  been  ma- 
ligned  by  persons  who  coveted  their  lands,  but  that  disor- 
derly  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  had  given  some 
real  cause  for  suspicion ;  and  they  were  accordingly  ad- 
monished  “  to  remove  all  the  occasions  of  it,  and  particu- 
larly  to  abstain  from  drink,  which  puts  men  upon  saying 
and  doing  things  that  are  provoking.”  2  Intelligence  of  a 
1723.  savage  inroad,  which  was  marked  by  the  destruc- 
Aug.  io.  tion  0£  ßutland,  led  to  measures  for  securing  the 
froptier  towns  of  Simsbury  and  Litchfield,  and  to  a 
direction  to  all  the  Indians  in  the  Colony  to  limit  their 
hunting  excursions  within  certain  bounds.3  The  govern 
ment  complimented  the  Mohegans  by  sending  representa- 
tives,  “  who  understood  well  the  language  and  manner  of 

the  Indians,”  to  be  present  at  their  “  convention . 

tö  install  as  their  sachem  Major  Ben  Uncas,  the  only  sur- 
viving  son  of  Uncas,  formerly  their  sachem.” 4  “  John 

Mason,  of  Stonington,  in  consideration  of  the  re- 

October.  ...  • 

spect  justly  due  to  the  name  of  bis  ancestors,  and 
the  great  trust  the  Mohegan  Indians  have  had  in  them,  as 
they  now  have  in  him,  who  has  a  great  acquaintance  with 
their  language  and  manners,  and  may  in  that  respect,  as 
well  as  others,  be  of  great  use  and  Service  in  endeavorinsr 
botli  to  civilize  and  Christianize  them,”  was  authorized  by 
the  General  Court  to  occupy  any  land  among  them  which 
they  might  assign,  and  “  to  protect  them  from  wrongs,  to 

1  See  above,  p.  421,  note.  3  Ibid.,  VII.  407. 

2  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  VI.  109-205.  4  Ibid.,  VI.  407-409. 
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set  up  a  school  among  them,  and  acquainfc  them  in  the 
Christian  religion.”1  Three  years  later,  in  accordance 

with  a  petition  of  “Ben  Uncas . with 

others  of  the  tribe,  James  Wadsworth  and  John  October. 
Hall,  both  of  them  prominent  citizens,  were  appointed  to 
be  their  Supervisors,  and  Ben  Uncas  was  “  established  ”  as 
their  sachem.2 3 

^  It  has  been  seen  that  Governor  Shute  considered  the 
Genei al  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  be  precipitate  Shareof 
in  its  hostile  measures  against  the  eastern  savages.3  Cormecticut 
The  government  of  Connecticut  were  of  the  same  H™!“1’ 
opinion.  When  applied  to  by  Massachusetts  for  a  contri- 
bution  of  men  and  munitions,  the  Legislature  of  lr>2 
the  sister  Colony  declined  to  afford  such  aid,  0ot-11- 
though  it  placed  some  small  garrisons  in  its  own  Western 
settlements,  and  sent  a  detachment  of  troops  to  aid  in  the 
defence  of  the  Massachusetts  towns  on  Connecticut  River.4 
A.s  time  passed,  and  the  savage  invasions  grew  more  j-93 
annoying,  Connecticut  desired  the  Governor  to  ob-  0utol,er- 
tain  precise  information  from  the  authorities  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  respecting  the  occasion,  the  objects,  and  plans  of  the 
war,  and  made  arrangements  for  maintaining  a  small  force 
as  high  up  the  river  as  the  most  northerly  English  settle¬ 
ments.5  The  Indians  committed  now  and  then  n„4 
a  muidei  in  that  quarter,  but  they  did  not  come  *^une- 
in  force,  and  they  eluded  pursuit.  The  application  from 
Massachusetts,  more  urgently  repeated,  met  with 
no  better  success  than  before.0  Connecticut  pro-  Ju'y' 
fessed  to  be  dissatisfied  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
war,  and  as  to  her  not  having  been  consulted  before  °ctober‘ 
it  was  entered  upon.7  Her  historian  thinks  that  this  ex- 
pression  on  her  part  expedited  the  peace  which  soon  fol- 


1  Conn.  Col.  Ree.,  VI.  429. 

2  Ibid.,  VII.  75. 

3  See  above,  p.  421. 

4  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  VI.  334-336. 

tol.  ir.  31 


5  Ibid.,  426. 

6  Ibid.,  474. 

7  Ibid.,  503. 
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lowed.1  Tliis  is  not  probable.  It  was  enough  tliat,  without 
reckoning  the  wounds,  the  abductions,  and  the  losses  of 
property  by  fire  and  rapine,  Massachusetts  had  lost  some 
two  hundred  men  killed,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
thing  to  fight  for,  for  the  Indians  appeared  to  be  tired  out 
for  the  time,  and  to  be  willing  to  be  peaceable,  if  they 
could  have  some  trading  facilities,  which  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult  to  afford.  No  Connecticut  men  lost  their  lives  in  this 
war,  though  it  caused  the  Colony  an  expenditure  of  some 
thousands  of  pounds. 

But  Connecticut  managed  her  money  affairs  with  a 
Financial  prudence  which  shamed  her  neighbors.  In  con- 
condition.  seqUence  of  the  disastrous  attempt  upon  Canada, 
1709  under  Nicholson,  the  Colony  found  itself  compelled 
jaue 8.  to  issue  bills  of  credit;  but  the  amount  was  only 
eight  tliousand  pounds.3  Four  years  later,  just  after  the 
1713  pacification  of  Utrecht,  there  was  an  Order  for  a 
october.  further  issue  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  ; 3  but 
only  a  part  of  that  sum  was  to  be  put  in  circulation  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  pro vi sions  for  redemption  were  so 
judicious  and  so  well  enforced,  that  many  years  passed 
before  the  paper  obligations  of  Connecticut  ceased  to  have 
the  whole  value  represented  by  them  ;  and  the  deprecia- 
tion  never  became  considerable. 

Even  the  normal  sobriety  of  Connecticut  did  not  abso- 
lutely  avert  the  danger  of  populär  tumults.  One  which 
Mobat  took  place  in  the  time  of  Governor  Saltonstall  was 
Hartford.  0f  sucj1  yiolence  as  to  call  for  an  exercise  of  all 
his  unfailing  promptness  and  energy  for  its  suppression. 
The  right  to  a  tract  of  land  in  and  about  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Coventry  was  in  dispute.  A  judicial  decision  dis- 
1722  missed  the  claim  of  Jeremiah  Fitch,  who  was  a 
March,  beputy  in  the  General  Court,  and  otherwise  a 
man  of  consequence.  For  resisting  the  execution,  Fitch 

1  Trambull,  II.  78.  8  Ibid.,  379;  comp.  381. 

*  Conn.  Col.  Ree.,  Y.  111. 
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was  committed  to  gaol  in  Hartford.  His  case  was  that  of 
a  number  of  his  neighbors,  who  thought  that  injustice  had 
been  done,  and  that  their  own  turn  would  be  coming  next. 
Their  resentment  got  the  better  of  their  discretion.  Some 
fifty  of  them  went  in  procession  to  the  gaol,  and 

°  Oct.  22. 

demanded  the  discharge  of  Fitch,  which  being 
refused  by  the  keeper,  they  battered  down  the  door  with  a 
heavy  piece  of  timber  and  released  liim  and  his  fellow- 
prisoners.  The  Sheriff,  with  such  help  as  he  could  sud- 
denly  collect,  pursued  the  party,  but  was  defied  and  worsted 
by  them. 

The  Sheriff  made  his  report  of  these  doings  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  which  at  the  time  was  in  session 

J  24. 

at  New  Haven.  The  Assembly  proceeded  to  its 
deliberation  with  closed  doors,  and  with  an  injunction  of  ] 
secrecy  upon  its  members.  An  Act  was  passed, 
declaring  a  riot  to  consist  in  the  assembling  of 
three  or  more  persons  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  and  mak- 
ing  it  punishable  by  a  fine  of  ten  pounds,  or  imprisonment 
for  not  longer  than  six  months,  or  whipping,  or  any  two  or 
all  of  these  inflictions,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  A 
special  session  of  the  Superior  Court  was  ordered  to  be 
held  forthwith  for  the  trial  of  the  recent  offenders,  who 
were  indicted  for  burglary,  the  gaol  being  under  the  same 
roof  with  the  keeper’s  dwelling.  Fifteen  persons  1723> 
were  arraigned  and  convicted.  Fitch  escaped  un-  May- 
pleasant  consequences,  it  being  held  to  be  no  evidence  of 
complicity  in  the  crime  of  beating  down  the  door  that  he 
walked  out  of  it  wlien  he  found  the  way  clear.  The  sheriffs 
were  invested  with  new  power  to  call  out  the  posse  comi- 
iatus  and  the  militia,  and  it  was  especially  enjoined  “  that 
the  sheriffs  no  more  return  that  they  cannot  do  execu- 
tion.”  1 

1  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  VI.  332,  341,  bull  has  wliolly  misconoeived  thi8 
345,340,353,375,387.  By  some  ex-  transaction..  (Comp.  Hist.,  II.  95- 
traordinary  iuadvertence,  Dr.  Trum-  98.) 
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1683.  The  agreement  made  in  the  time  of  King 
Nov.28.  Charles  the  Second  respecting  the  boundary  line 
Western  of  Connecticut  on  the  side  of  New  York  still  re- 
boundary.  mained  unexecuted  as  to  its  northwardly  exten- 
m8-  sion.1  Connecticut  appointed  commissioners  to 
May.  j0[n  with  others  from  the  sister  Colony  in  mark- 
ing  the  line  and  erecting  monuments,  “  for  the  quieting 
the  complaints  and  disorders  of  the  borderers.” 2  “  Diffi- 

culties,”  which  are  not  described,  having  “  prevented  the 
execution  of  the  Order  of  the  Assembly,”  its  next 

Hoc.  3.  *11*1  • . 

step  was  to  ascertam  the  line  by  a  surveyor  ot  its 
own.3  The  consent  of  a  joint  commission,  hovvever,  being 

1719  still  considered  as  “  of  great  consequence  to  the 
May-  peace  of  bis  Majesty’s  subjects  bordering  on  said 

1720  line,”  Connecticut  made  the  experiment  again,  but 
january.  aga[n  was  disappointed.4  Well-nigh  disheartened 

1723  in  her  endeavors  after  joint  action,  Connecticut 
May-  resolved,  if  one  more  proposal  of  it  should  prove 
fruitless,  to  solicit  from  the  King  an  “  Order  for  the  running 
and  fixing  said  line,  that  the  improvement  of  the  lands  bor¬ 
dering  thereon  may  no  longer  remain  under  such  discour¬ 
agement.”5  The  chance  of  a  Settlement,  except  by  royal 
Intervention,  seemed  desperate  when  a  committee 
of  the  New  York  Legislature  accused  the  gov- 
ernment  of  Connecticut  of  having  defaced  former  monu¬ 
ments,  and  the  latter  retorted  the  charge,  pronouncing  it, 
as  against  themselves,  to  be  “  very  unreasonable  and  even 
monstrous.” 6 

Nothing  can  be  more  wearisome  than  the  recital  of  the 
Eastem  long  strife  about  the  boundary  between  Connecti- 
boundary.  ^  ant[  R[10t[e  Island.  The  reader  will  be  relieved 
to  know  that  it  is  approaching  its  end.  The  circumstances 

*  See  above,  HL  440,  note  3.  4  Ibid.,  126. 

*  Conn.  Col.  Ree.,  VI.  57,  71.  6  Ibid.,  382-386. 

3  Ibid.,  96.  6  Ibid.,  418-422. 
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of  an  agreement  which  had  been  made  respectin£r  1703- 

10  May  12. 

this  lme  have  been  related.1  But  it  had  never 
been  run,  though  under  instructions  from  the  As-  Jun0  22- 
sembly  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  had  twice  1714 
appointed  commissioners  to  meet  coinmissioners  Juno15- 
from  Connecticut  for  that  purpose.2  The  question  was 
reopened  by  an  order  from  England  to  send  over  1719 
a  map  of  the  contested  territory  ;  and  Commission-  °ctober- 
ers  were  appointed  by  both  Colonies.3  Again  they  failed 
to  agree,  and  again  Rhode  Island  appealed  to  the  King, 
sending  over  her  Deputy-Governor,  Jenckes,  to  urge  her 
claim,  and  charging  treacherous  conduct  upon  John  Win¬ 
throp  in  obtaining  the  charter  for  his  Colony.4  1721 
The  King  in  Council  referred  the  matter  to  the  June19- 
Board  of  Trade.  The  Board  reported  that  the  case  of 
Rhode  Island  was  not  good  in  law,  though  they  1723 
tliought  it  probable  “  that  King  Charles  the  Second  March22- 
was  surprised  in  his  grant  to  Connecticut ;  ”  and  they  con- 
cluded  that,  as  a  convenient  end  to  the  dispute,  it  would 
be  well  for  them  to  be  annexed  to  New  Hampshire.5 

The  Privy  Council  communicated  this  judgment 
to  Partridge,  agent  for  Rhode  Island,  and  to  Dum-  July17' 
mer,  agent  for  Connecticut,  who  both,  after  a  time  sufficient 
to  communicate  with  America,  reported  the  disinclination 
of  tlieir  respective  constituents  to  the  proposal.6  Again 
commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  two  Colonies  1724> 
to  establish  the  boundary  by  mutual  agreement,  0ctober- 
but  no  account  of  proceedings  of  theirs  has  been  preserved.7 
Connecticut,  perhaps  alarmed  by  the  scheme  of  Union  with 

1  See  above,  pp.  234,  356;  comp.  4  See  above,  p.  474;  comp.  R.  I. 
R.  I.  Rec.,  III.  474;  IV.  175,  251,  Rec.,  IV.  277. 

273-285,  291.  6  See  above,  p.  468;  comp.  R.  I. 

2  R.  I.  Rec.,  III.  476;  comp.  480;  Rec.,  IV.  303-308. 

IV.  175;  Conu.  Col.  Rec.,  V.  443,  0  Ibid.,  333,  334. 

468.  1  Ibid.,  346,  354;  Conn.  Col.  Rec., 

*  R.  I.  Rec.,  IV.  263;  Conn.  Col.  VI.  538. 

Rec.,  VI.  188, 196, 197,  203,  219,  227. 
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New  Hampshire,  had  resolved  to  agree  to  any  Settlement, 
rather  than  have  the  dispute  prolouged.  That  Colony 
n23  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  “  notwithstanding 
oct.28.  priority  of  our  charter  to  that  of  Rhode  Island, 
his  Majesty’s  determination  will,  on  our  part,  put  a  per- 
petual  end  to  the  controversy,  and  confirm  that  peace 
between  us  and  them  which  your  Lordships  have  been 
pleased  to  express  such  a  regard  for.” 1  An  order  in 
1726.  Council  accordingly  determined  the  boundary  to 
Feh.  8.  «t  a  pne  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  Ashaway 
River,  where  it  falls  into  the  Pawcatuck  River,  and  thence 
extending  north  to  the  south  line  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay.”2  The  boundary  thus  established  has  been  con- 
tinued  to  this  day.  King’s  Province,  included  within 
1729  Rhode  Island,  took  the  name  of  King’s  County,3 
jim®.  ^g  counties  of  the  Colony  being  called  re- 

spectively  Newport  and  Providence. 

The  Settlement  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Connecticut 
The  charter  by  the  Privy  Council  might  seem  to  be  a  confirma- 
indanger.  |.jon  0f  ^he  c[iarter  of  that  Colony  from  the  high- 
est  authority,  and  a  relinquishment  of  the  long-cherished 
scheme  to  make  Connecticut  a  royal  estate.  But  the  per¬ 
manent  jealousy  in  England  of  Connecticut  as  well  as  of 
Massachusetts,  as  aspiring  to  be  independent,  and  as  fail- 
ing  to  enforce  the  English  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
commerce,  was  constantly  stimulated  by  the  selfishness 
of  English  merchants.  As  long  ago  as  before  the  death 
of  King  William,  Joseph  Dudley,  then  in  Parliament,  had 
been  concerned  in  the  preparation  of  a  bill  for  vacating 
the  three  New  England  Charters,  as  well  as  those  of  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  some  of  the  West 
India  governments.4  The  bill  was  defeated,  when  proposed 

1  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  YI.  373.  was  changed  to  that  of  Washington 

*  Ibid.  County. 

*  In  October,  1781,  the  name  4  See  above,  pp.  164,  200. 
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early  in  the  next  reign,  —  a  result  which  was  largely  due 
to  the  exertions  of  Sir  Henry  Ashurst.  Dudley  and  Lord 
Cornbury 1 2  next  presented  complaints  to  the  Privy 
Council,  which  after  a  liearing  were  dismissed. 

A  similar  atterapt,  by  the  sarae  parties,  sonre  years 
later,  met  with  no  better  success.  After  Dudley’s 
retirement  it  was  renewed  in  England  by  the  mercantile 
interest :  and  a  bill  brought  into  Parliament  for 

,  1715. 

the  “  regulation  ”  of  the  charter  governments 3 
caused  Jeremiali  Dummer,  then  agent  in  England  for 
Connecticut,  to  write  his  famous  treatise  entitled  “  Defence 
of  the  American  Charters.”3  Again  the  project  miscar- 
ried,  and  again  it  was  revived.  The  quarrel  in 
Massachusetts  between  Sliute  and  the  Pepresen- 
tatives  renewed  the  dissatisfaction  in  England  against  Co¬ 
lonial  Privileges,  and  a  resolute  movement  for  their  over- 
throw  was  reasonably  feared. 

The  damage  was  averted  for  the  time  by  the  publication 
of  Dummer  s  book,  which  he  dedicated  to  Lord  Carteret 
(aftenvards  Earl  of  Granville,  Pope’s  “  Granville  the 
polite”),  then  newly  made  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.4  His  argument  was  disposed  under  four  heads : 
1.  “  That  the  charter  governments  have  a  good 
and  undoubted  right  to  their  respective  Charters  ;  ”  aZZZlf 
which  he  urged  by  showing  not  only  that  they  ^®Jhar' 
were  grants  from  the  sovereign,  who  had  a  right 
to  make  an  irrevocable  grant,  but,  further,  “  that  the 


1  One  may  read  noticeable  things 
of  this  cousin  of  royalty  in  the  Hist. 
Mag.,  XIII.  71. 

2  Chalmers,  Revolt,  II.  6. 

3  Defence,  &c.,  10. 

4  May,  1713,  the  General  Court 
of  Connecticut  had  “  advice  of  com¬ 
plaints  and  endeavors  against  the 
charter  governments,  and  ours  in 
particular,”  and  desired  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  Council  to  ‘ 1  use  such  meas- 


ures  ”  as  might  counteract  them. 
(Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  IV.  37G.)  Aug. 
1,  1713,  Dummer  wrote  to  them  that 
there  was  ‘ 1  a  design  to  obtain  a  new 
modelling  the  Plantations,  and  make 
alterations  in  their  civil  government.  ’  ’ 
(Ibid.,  410.)  In  1715  (Ibid.,  522, 
523)  the  business  had  grown  serious, 
and  the  Assembly  supplied  the  agent, 
through  Governor  Saltonstall,  with 
money  for  “  extraordinary  charges.” 
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American  Charters  were  of  a  higher  nature,  and  stood 
on  a  better  foot,  than  the  corporations  in  England,”  be- 
cause  the  former  were  given  as  premiums  for  Services 
to  be  peifoimed,  and  therefore  were  to  be  considered  as 
grants  upon  a  valuable  consideration.”  2.  “  That  these 
governments  have  by  no  misbehavior  forfeited  their  Char¬ 
ters  ;  ”  nnder  which  head  he  showed  that  they  had  at 
much  cost  and  with  great  valor  and  constancy  defended 
their  people  and  assailed  the  common  enemy ; 1  that  they 
had  tieated  the  natives  ecpiitably  and  humanely  ;  that  their 
administration  of  justice  had  been  efficient  and  blameless  ; 
that  they  had  observed  and  executed  the  laws  of  trade  ; 
that  their  legislation  had  not  been  “  repugnant  to  the  laws 
of  Gieat  Liitain ;  and  that  there  was  no  good  ground 
for  the  apprehension  which  had  been  expressed  “  that 
theii  incieasing  numbers  and  wealth,  joined  to  their  great 
distance  fiom  Great  Britain,  will  give  them  an  opportunitv, 
in  the  course  of  some  years,  to  throw  off  their  dependence 

on  the  nation, . if  not  curbed  in  time,  by  being 

made  entirely  subject  to  the  crown.”2  3.  ‘‘That  it  was 


1  Dummer  claimed  credit  for  the 
Colonies  for  various  works  of  super- 
erogation.  ‘ ‘  When,  in  the  year  1703, 
or  about  that  time,  Jamaica  was  in 
fear  of  an  invasion,  and  desired  some 
help  from  the  government  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  they,  notwithstanding  the 
length  of  the  voyage,  which  is  often 
eight  or  nine  weeks,  sent  them  two 
Companies  of  foot . The  Com¬ 

panies  arrived  safe,  and  served  there 

two .  years . In  1705,  when 

Nevis  wa3  plundered  and  ruined  by 
Iberville,  New  England  charitably, 
and  of  their  own  accord,  raised 
£2000  for  their  relief,  which  they 
sent  in  two  vesscls,  having  each 
£1000  on  board  in  flour  and  salt  pro- 
visions  for  their  subsistence,  and  in 
materials  for  rebuilding  their  houses 
and  inills.  This  they  did  generously, 
neither  desiring  nor  receiving  any 


retums,  when  that  island  came  into 
more  prosperous  circumstances.  And 
now  lately,  when  Carolina  was  en- 
gaged  in  a  war  with  the  Spanish 
Indians,  and  wanted  arms  and  am- 
munition,  they  were  supplied  with 
both  from  Boston.”  (Defence,  &c., 
41,42.) 

2  “I  may  say,  without  being  lu- 
dicrous,  that  it  would  not  be  more 
absurd  to  place  two  of  his  Majesty’s 
beef-eaters  to  watch  an  infant  in  the 
cradle,  that  it  don’t  rise  to  cut  its 
father’s  throat,  than  to  guard  these 
weak  infant  Colonies,  to  provent  their 
shaking  off  the  British  yokc.  Be- 
sides,  they  are  so  distinct  from  one 
another  in  their  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  in  their  religious  rites,  in  their 
emulation  of  trade,  and,  conse- 
quently,  in  their  affections,  that  they 
never  can  be  supposcd  to  uuite  in  so 
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not  for  the  interest  of  the  crown  to  resume  the  Charters, 
if  forfeited ;  ”  for  such  a  resumption  would  impair  colo¬ 
nial  prosperity,  and  “  whatever  injures  the  trade  of  the 
Plantations  must  in  proportion  atfect  Great  Britain,  the 
source  and  centre  of  their  commerce,  from  whence  they 
have  their  manufactures,  whither  they  make  their  returns, 
and  where  all  their  superlucration  is  lodged.”  4.  “  That 
it  seemed  inconsistent  with  justice  to  disfranchise  the 
charter  Colonies  by  an  Act  of  Parliament”  instead  of 
by  a  prosecution  in  the  lower  courts. 

It  was  in  the  second  year  after  Shute’s  re  turn  to  England 
that  a  fit  of  apoplexy  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  im. 
Governor  Saltonstall,  when  he  had  administered  Sept-20- 
the  government  of  Connecticut  for  sixteen  successive 
years.1  A  clergyman  in  the  chief  magistracy  was  a  new 
thing  in  New  England;  but  the  experiment  was  in  this 
instance  grandly  justified  by  the  event.  Winthrop,  whom 
Saltonstall  succeeded,  was  not  equal  to  the  demands  of  a 
time  when  the  rigor  of  ancient  opinions  and  manners  was 
unavoidably  abating.  There  was  some  danger  that  the 
pendulum  would  swing  back  too  far.  The  receding  tide 
threatened  to  pass  into  the  region  of  extravagance  and 
turbulence.  The  perpetual  example  of  contiguous  Rhode 
Island  was  unfavorable  to  good  Order ;  and  that  this  influ- 
ence  was  not  unfelt  may  be  inferred  from  the  factious  con- 


dangerous  an  enterprise.  It  is  for 
this  reason  I  have  often  wondered  to 
hear  some  great  men  profess  their 
belief  of  the  feasibleness  of  it,  and 
the  probability  of  its  some  time  or 
other  actually  Corning  to  pass,  who 
yet  with  the  same  breath  advise 
that  all  the  governments  on  the  con- 
tinent  be  formed  into  one,  by  being 
brought  uuder  one  vieeroy,  and  into 
one  Assembly.  For  surely,  if  we  in 
earnest  believed  that  there  was,  or 
would  be  hereafter,  a  disposition  in 
the  Provinces  to  rebel  and  declare 


themselves  independent,  it  would  be 
good  policy  to  keep  them  disunited; 
because,  if  it  were  possible  they  could 
contrive  so  wild  and  rash  an  under- 
taking,  yet  they  would  not  be  hardy 
enough  to  put  it  in  execution,  unless 
they  could  first  strengthen  themselves 
hy  a  confederacy  of  all  the  parts.” 
(Defence,  &c.,  72,  73.) 

1  Miss  Caulkins  (New  London, 
382)  has  preserved  the  Contemporary 
accounts  of  the  imposing  ceremonial 
of  the  Governor ’s  interment. 
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duct  of  Mason  and  his  friends,  neighbors  of  that  Colony, 
in  their  dispute  with  the  people  of  New  London  abont  the 
Mohegan  lands,  and  of  Fitch  and  his  Coventry  friends  in 
the  gaol-breaking  riot.  Saltonstall  became  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  the  year  of  the  synod  which  arranged  the 
Consociation  of  the  churches.  He  forwarded  that  measure 
with  all  his  great  influence,  and  it  was  said  that  in  return 
the  clergy  had  no  little  agency  in  promoting  his  elevation 
to  civil  office.  His  hand  upon  the  heim  of  state  proved 
to  be  muscular  and  firm.  To  some  it  seemed  to  be  even 
rough  and  heavy.  But  his  abilities,  energy,  and  various 
accomplishments  were  univei'sally  allowed,  even  when  his 
enlightened  public  spirit  sometimes  failed  to  secure  its  just 
estimation. 


The  reader  remembers  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall, 
the  early  Assistant  of  the  Massachusetts  Company, 
and  head  of  the  party  of  emigrants  which  estab- 
October.  itself  at  Watertown.1  His  eldest  son,  Rich¬ 

ard,  aftenvards  also  an  Assistant,  married  Mariel 
Gurdon,  of  Assington,  in  the  English  county  of 
Suffolk ;  and  their  eldest  son,  Nathaniel,  born  at 
Ipswich,  in  Massachusetts,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
1679-1686.  vard  College,  was,  like  his  forefathers,  an  Assistant 
1666.  of  the  Colony.  Nathaniel’s  eldest  son,  born  in 
March 27.  Haverhill,  received  the  -name  of  Gurdon.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  and,  devoting  him- 
self  to  the  clerical  profession,  became  the  minister 
of  New  London,  and  accordingly  the  pastor  of  the 
Winthrops. 

A  local  occasion  engaged  him  in  business,  which  led,  by 
unanticipated  consequences,  to  his  large  subsequent  par- 
ticipation  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Colony. 
1689.  One  John  Liveen,  of  New  London,  had  devised 
Oct.  19.  pi'opei'ty  to  “the  ministry”  of  that  town.  John 
Winthrop  and  Edward  Palmes,  husband  of  Winthrop’s 


Governor 

Saltonstall. 

1633. 


1637. 

1639. 

1659. 


168t 

1691. 
Nov.  25. 


1  See  above,  Vol.  I.  317. 
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sister,  were  executors  of  the  will.  Winthrop  would  have 
proceeded  in  the  honest  discharge  of  the  trust.  But 
Palmes,  an  ancient  friend  of  Andros,  refused  to  convey 
the  property,  holding  that  the  devise  was  void,  as  being  in 
violation  of  the  English  Statute  of  mortmain,  and  that,  if 
not  void,  the  “  ministry  ”  "contemplated  by  it  must  he  con- 
strued  to  be  the  ministry  recognized  hy  the  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  that  is,  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The 
colonial  courts  decided  against  him  ;  but  on  the  death  of 
Livcen’s  widow,  John  and  Nicholas  Hallam,  her  sons  by  a 

former  marriage,  revived  the  question,  and  resorted 

,  .  .  r  ,  •  1698* 
to  the  alarming  measure  ot  an  appeal  respecting 

it  to  the  King’s  Privy  Council.1  It  was  a  question  of  rad- 

ical  importance,  for  it  involved  the  goodness  of  the  title  to 

large  amounts  of  property  held  by  the  towns  for  the  main- 

tenance  of  their  pastors.  x\nd  other  questions,  started  at 

the  same  time  by  Major  Palmes  in  connection  with  his  in- 

heritance  from  his  father-in-law,2  touched  the  validity  of 

the  laws  of  Connecticut  in  respect  to  the  distribution  of 

intestate  estates,  and  would  have  unsettled  titles  deemed 

secure  since  the  beginning  of  her  history. 

John  Winthrop  became  Governor  at  tliis  time.  In  his 
best  estate  he  was  scarcely  equal  to  such  a  conflict.  In 
,  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  much  disabled  by  gout, 
and  an  embarrassment  to  his  action  arose  from  his  being 
himself  a  party  to  one  division  of  the  controversy  which 
was  pending.  It  was  natural  that  he  sliould  have  recourse 
to  a  neighbor  and  friend,  whose  masterly  talents  he  knew 
how  to  estimate,  and  who  was  already  prompted  to  vigi- 
lance  and  activity  by  reasons  partly  personal.  Saltonstall 
was,  or  in  these  circumstances  became,  by  far  the  most 
learned  lawyer  in  the  Colony.  In  the  last  years  of  Win- 
throp’s  administration  it  was  scarcely  in  any  thing  but 
name  that  Saltonstall  was  not  Governor.  The  correspond- 

1  See  above,  p.  225;  comp.  Conn.  2  Register  of  Privy  Council,  for 
Col.  Rec.,  VII.  571-579.  Feb.  14,  1706. 
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ence  of  the  Colony  with  its  agents  and  other  friends  in 
England  was  conducted  by  his  pen.  The  parties  in  the 
Colony  feit  in  every  movement  his  commanding  influence. 
As  his  habit  of  acting  in  the  public  husiness  was  strength- 
ened,  the  ohjects  of  his  attention  in  that  sphere  were  mul- 
tiplied.  In  addition  to  the  dispute  which  first  brought  him 
into  the  political  field,  the  claims  of  the  Mohegan  Indians, 
as  they  have  been  described,  and  the  location  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  furnished  the  most  exciting  questions  of  the  period, 
and  in  all  of  them  he  had  a  hand,  which  was  feit  more 
and  more  to  be  weighty,  if  not  Controlling. 

Meanwhile  he  had  been  pursuing  his  Professional  work 
at  New  London,  entirely  unexpectant,  as  far  as  appears  or 
may  be  guessed,  of  a  transfer  to  any  civil  post.  Winthrop 
1707.  died,  and  the  Assembly,  in  joint  ballot,  passing 
»ec.  17.  over the superannuated Lieutenant-Governor, Treat, 
chose  Saltonstall  to  be  Governor  tili  the  time  of  the  next 
populär  election.  The  people  elected  him  the  next  spring, 
and  continued  to  do  so  every  year  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
That  he  received  these  repeated  tokens  of  their  confidence 
was  not  because  he  was  populär,  as  that  attribute  is  com- 
monly  conceived  of.  As  far  as  scorn  was  possible  to  his 
grave  and  placid  mind,  he  loathed  the  arts  which  are  re- 
sorted  to  by  base  natnres  for  the  winning  of  populär  adu- 
lation.  Not  only  did  his  lofty  sense  of  right  forbid  and 
disdain  all  deference  to  the  prejudices  and  passions  alike 
of  “the  little  vulgär  and  the  great;”  his  personal  dignity 
dictated  abstinence  from  professions  of  his  always  gener- 
ous  devotion  to  the  public  welfare. 

The  element,  in  the  Western  counties,  of  pretentious 
loyalty  and  taste  for  the  Church  of  England,  the  disputes 
about  Indian  lands  in  the  eastern  counties,  and  the  division 
of  opinion  respecting  the  location  of  Yale  College,  afforded 
a  basis  for  parties  which,  United  in  a  common  disaffection, 
were  capable  of  creating  frequent  embarrassments  for  the 
administration ;  and,  especially  during  the  early  part  of 
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Saltonstall’s  official  term,  he  found  the  House  of  Deputies 
factious  and  intractable.  So  much  had  he  been  hampered 
and  harassed  that,  after  the  experience  of  ten  years  in 
office,1  he  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  the  galling  bürden. 
At  no  other  time  did  he  descend  so  much  to  seif-  m7i 
vindication,  as  when,  declining  to  accept  his  tenth  May10- 
successive  election  to  the  place  of  Governor,  he  said  to  the 
Assembly,  “  I  have,  I  thank  God,  this  satisfaction  in  my 
own  mind,  that  I  was  removed  from  a  Station  of  public 
Service,  to  which  I  was  (though  unworthy)  called  in  the 
Church,  into  this  that  I  now  am,  without  any  the  least 
secret  projecting  of  it  in  my  own  breast.  It  was  a  real 

surprise  to  me . I  can  with  all  assurance  say  that 

I  endeavored  in  this  affair  not  to  go  before,  but  to  follow 
(and  I  hope  I  did  sincerely  follow)  the  conduct  of  Divine 
Providence,  to  which  I  would  still  be  entirely  resigned. 

. I  am  of  opinion  that  it  behooves  any  one  who  is 

intrusted  as  I  am,  to  carry  it  in  all  management  so  as  to 
deserve  Submission,  and  consequently  to  expect  it.  This 
I  have  endeavored  to  do,  with  all  the  condescension  I 
could  towards  the  peaceable  and  orderly.  And  when  any 
persons  behave  themselves  in  an  unruly  and  disorderly 
manner,  I  believe,  too,  they  should  be  made  sensible  of 
their  error.  This  also  I  have  been  solicitous  to  malte  my 
care,  and  this  I  am  so  firmly  persuaded  to  be  fit  and  neces- 
sary  for  upholding  not  only  the  honor  but  the  usefulness 
and  even  being  of  government,  that  it’s  impossible  for  me 
to  do  otherwise.  Now  if  this  be  like  to  beget  and  increase 
an  uneasiness  among  the  people,  if  the  maintaining  some 

1  Honored  and  beloved  as  he  was,  could  not  “understand  the  least 
Saltonstall  had  not  escaped  paying,  ground  for  any  such  reports,”  which 
earlier  than  this  time,  his  share  of  they  traced  to  “  some  ill-minded  and 
the  penalty  of  distinguished  merit.  seditious  persons,”  and  they  “  sig- 
In  1715,  the  Assembly  ‘‘made  in-  nified  their  earnest  desii’e  that  his 
quiry  after  and  considered  the  repre-  Honor  would  continue  the  Service  of 
sentation  which  the  Honorable  Gov-  God  and  his  country  in  the  office 
ernor  made  of  some  scandalous  report  whereunto  he  was  elected.”  (Conn. 
very  grievous  to  his  Honor.”  They  Col.  Rec.,  V.  491.) 
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small  degree  of  that  respect  due  to  government  be  not 
agreeable  with  our  Constitution,  it  will  be  much  better 
I  should  resign  my  cliarge,  and  never  trouble  others  or 
myself  any  further  with  what  in  my  opinion  is  so  neces- 
sary  and  in  theirs  so  grievous.” 1 


1  MS.  speech  apud  J.  H.  Trumbull. 
—  Feb.  19,  1717,  the  Governor  and 
Council,  on  Information  of  trespasses 
on  some  lands  belonging  to  the  Col¬ 
ony,  “  resolved,  that  a  proclamatiou 
be  issued  out  and  published  forth- 
with  in  those  parts,  signifying  that 
such  proceedings  are  without  the 
privity  of  the  government;  that  the 
land  is  still  in  the  grant  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment;  and  that  Orders  are  given 
out  for  the  apprehending  of  all  per- 
sons  who,  in  pursuance  of  such  evil 
designs,  shall  commit  any  trespass 
thereon.”  Major  Fitch,  one  of  the 
trespassers,  published  a  sort  of  couu- 
ter  proclamation,  in  which  he  says: 
“As  to  a  kind  of  a  proclamation 
lately  come  forth  from  the  Honorable 
Governor  and  Council,  in  February 
last,  I  had  thought  to  have  taken  it 
to  pieces;  and  I  think  I  could  have 
done  it,  and  cut  it  in  as  many  pieces 
as  the  Protestant  did  the  Popish 
wooden  god;”  and  ends,  “  God  save 
the  King,  and  the  Colony  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  from  self-defining  and  self-seek- 
ing  men.”  “  An  information  was 
exhibited  against  Mr.  Fitch  in  the 
General  Assembly,  in  May,  1717. 
He  made  a  written  acknowledgment 
that  he  had  acted  indiscreetly  and 
disrespectfully  to  his  Honor  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  asked  pardon,  and  promised 
better  behavior,  whereupon  he  was 
discharged,  though  the  Upper  House 
wished  to  pmiish  him.”  (Conn.  Col. 
Ree.,  V.  586.)  This  transaction 
probably  had  its  share  in  disgusting 
the  Governor  with  public  office. 

The  dignity  of  his  character  and 
conduct  was  uuexceptionable.  In  the 
journal  of  the  May  Session  of  1724  it 


is  recorded  that  “the  question  was 
put,  whether  this  Colony  be  in  arrears 
with  his  Honor  the  Governor  in  the 
payment  of  his  Honor’s  salary  for 
the  years  past.  Resolved  in  the  neg¬ 
ative.”  (Ibid.,  VI.  448.)  To  this 
the  editor  appends  the  following  note: 
“  The  Governor  claimed  that,  by 
agreement,  his  salary  should  be  £200 
in,  or  as,  money ;  and  that,  on  account 
of  the  depreciation  of  the  bills  of 
credit,  there  was  a  considerable  bal- 
ance  due  to  him.  The  claim  had 
been  in  dispute  between  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  the  Assembly  for  several 
years;  and  the  Governor  at  this  time, 
in  a  speech  delivered  to  the  Assembly, 
May  19th,  which,  upon  his  desire,  was 
entered  in  full  on  the  Journal  of  the 
Upper  House,  said:  ‘  I  shall,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  your  desires,  proceed  to 
take  the  oaths,  not  doubting  but  when 
the  present  difficulties  are  over,  and 
you  can  enter  more  fully  into  the 
consideration  of  the  work  and  diffi¬ 
culties  of  my  post,  you  will  find  them 
to  bear  a  full  proportion  to  all  the 
recompense  that  I  have  ever  insisted 
upon,  and  make  no  scruple  to  give 
Order  accordingly.  In  the  mean  time 
let  us  forget  the  debates  we  have  had 
about  it,  and  be  as  careful  of  hus- 
banding  our  time  in  the  public  aifairs 
as  we  seem  to  be  of  our  money  in  this 
particular  instance.  It  may  be  many 
of  us  may  never  live  to  another  con¬ 
sideration  of  it;  and,  if  this  should 
be  my  lot,  I  shall  presume  you  will 
not  deny  to  mine  what  you  have  de- 
sired  me,  on  public  considerations, 
that  I  would  insist  no  longer  on  at 
this  juncture.’” 
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The  House  returned  for  the  time  to  its  better  mind,  and 
united  with  the  other  branch  of  the  Assembly  in  entreat- 
ing  the  Governor  “  with  his  wonted  diligence  and  steadi- 
ness  to  proceed  in  the  public  business  ;  ”  and  he  consented 
to  retract  his  resignation.  But  as  yet  the  favor  of  the 
Deputies  was  fickle.  Two  years  more  brought 
the  crisis  of  the  Governors  position.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  supersede  him  in  the  chief  magistracy  by  the 
nomination  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Gold  ;  and,  apparently 
for  the  first  time  in  her  history,  Connecticut  witnessed  a 
disputed  election.1  The  attempt  not  only  failed  disgrace- 
.fully,  but  brought  a  powerful  reaction  to  the  Governors 
side.  Hartford,  angry  with  him  for  his  infiuence  in  deter- 
mining  the  place  of  the  College,  set  aside  her  two  Deputies 
to  the  General  Court,  and  sent  her  two  ministers  in  their 
place.  One  of  them  was  not  only  not  admitted 

J  May. 

to  his  seat,  but  was  put  on  trial  for  “  defammg  his 
Majesty’s  government  in  this  Colony,”  by  charging  the 
Governor  “  with  the  breach  of  the  sixth  and  eiglith  com- 
mandments.”  And  thencefonvard  the  course  of 

1724. 

Saltonstall’s  administration  was  tranquu  to  its 
close.  Its  wisdom  and  vigor  moulded  the  sentiments  of  a 
transition  period,  and  no  man  memorable  on  the  bright 
roll  of  Connecticut  worthies  did  more  to  establish  for  her 
that  character  which  was  indicated  by  the  name,  appropri- 
ated  to  her  through  many  generations,  of  “  the  land  of 
steady  habits.” 

We  approach  the  period  of  the  New  England  actors  in 
the  achievement  of  American  Independence.  When  the 
first  Century  of  Massachusetts  was  coming  to  its  end, 
simultaneously  with  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  first 

1  Professor  Kingsley,  in  American  his  authority  in  the  mauuscripts  of 
Quarterly  Register,  VIII.  17;  comp.  President  Stiles,  in  the  libraryof  Yale 
“New  Engländer,”  II.  501. — I  be-  College.  The  pnblic  documents  do 
lieve  that  Professor  Kingsley  found  not  record  the  occurrence. 
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British  monarch  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  James  Otis, 
Samuel  Adams,  and  Roger  Sherman  were  children  learn- 
ing  the  alphabet ;  Israel  Putnam  was  a  school-boy  ;  Jona¬ 
than  T rumbull  was  a  senior  sophister  of  Harvard  College  ; 
and  the  Boston-born  printer,  Benjamin  Franklin,  had  just 
entered  on  man’s  estate. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Gilbert  Burnet,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  had 
several  children.  By  his  interest,  one  of  them,  who  was 
named  William  after  his  royal  godfather,  and  who  had 
been  bred  to  the  legal  profession,  held  in  England  a  place 
in  the  treasury,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to 
be  Governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  being  wuuamr 
then  just  over  thirty  years  of  age.  His  adminis- 
tration  of  those  Provinces  was  in  general  satisfac- 
tory  to  the  people,  though,  towards  the  close  of  it,  a  faction 
was  created  against  bim  on  account  of  some  regulation  of 
the  Indian  trade  which  gave  displeasure  to  the  merchants 
of  the  town  of  New  York.1  Whether  in  consequence  of 
their  complaints,  or  because,  as  the  historian  Hutchinson 
•had  been  informed,2  the  place,  being  lucrative,  was  coveted 
by  a  favorite  of  King  George  the  Second,  Burnet,  on  the 
accession  of  that  prince  to  the  throne,  was  transferred  to 
the  government  of  Massachusetts,  a  post  then  of  more 
honor,  but  of  uncertain  pecuniary  value.  Though  the 
government  of  New  Hampshire  was  added,  as  had  been 
the  practice,  except  in  Phips’s  case,  ever  since  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  the  profit  from  this  was  small.  The  change  was 
disagreeable  to  Burnet,  as  he  had  lost  largely  in  the  South 
Sea  speculation,  and  had  a  numerous  family  on  his  hands. 
The  busy  bishop  was  now  dead,  and  his  children  had  to 
rely  on  their  own  merits  and  fortune.3 

1  Smith,  History  of  New  York,  (Revolt,  II.  124)  asslgns  a  furthei 

206  et  seq.  reason  for  the  arrangement. 

2  History,  II.  325.  —  ChaJmers  3  After  Bumet’s  death,  his  brother 

yol.  it.  32 
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Governor  Burnet  possessed  qualities  imposing  and  at- 
tractive.  His  figure  and  manners  were  dignified  and 
engaging.  Ile  was  intelligent,  witty,  learned,  accom- 
plished,  and  experienced  in  business.  He  had  a  nice, 
if  arrogant,  sense  of  honor.  In  his  youth  he  had  been 
reputed  to  entertain  doubts  of  the  authority  of  revealed 
religion,  hut,  under  the  influence  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  he 
had  come  to  a  better  state  of  mind,  and  while  he  was  in 
New  York  he  published  a  theological  work,  which  had 
some  reputation  and  currency.1 

The  history  of  Burnet’ä  fourteen  months’  administration 
of  Massachusetts  is  little  eise  than  the  record  of 
a"aiary  for  a  dispute  with  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  about 
the  Gover-  settHng  of  a  stated  salary  upon  the  Governor.2 

The  reader  has  seen  that  tliis  question,  largely 


Thomas  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
King  in  behalf  of  the  Governor’s 
children.  In  it  he  represented  that 
King  George  the  First,  in  recognition 
of  the  Bishop’s  Services,  had  made 
William  Burnet  “  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  being  a  patent  place  of 
£1200  a  year;”  that  “  having,  by 
unfortunate  dealing  in  public  Stocks, 
involved  himself  in  considerable 
debts,”  he  had,  in  1720,  been  per- 
mitted  by  the  late  King  to  exchange 
places  with  Hunter,  Governor  of  New 
York;  that,  had  he  retained  the  lat- 
ter  government,  “he  might  have 
paid  his  debts,  and  made  some  Pro¬ 
vision  for  his  destitute  family;  ”  but 
•  that,  on  the  accession  of  his  patron’s 
son  to  the  throne,  it  was  found  to  be 
“for  the  King’s  Service ”  to  transfer 
him  to  Massachusetts,  by  which  re- 
moval  he  “lost  an  income  of  £3000 
a  year.”  (British  Colonial  Papers.) 
—  In  the  year  of  Burnet’s  appoint- 
ment  to  be  Governor  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Douglas  wrote  to  Cadwallader 
Colden  (Nov.  20,  1727):  “  Governor 
Shute  did  make  of  his  government 
£3000  per  annurn.  By  management 


it  may  be  doubled.”  (Mass.  Hist. 
Col.,  XXXII.  176.)  But  Douglas 
is  not  a  trustworthy  witnes3  as  to 
facts;  and  what  he  meant  by  “  man¬ 
agement  ”  is  not  explained. 

1  Sparks,  Collection  of  Essavs, 
I.  99.  — In  N.  H.  Hist.  Col.,  VIII. 
416-426,  is  a  curious  letter  ascribed  to 
Burnet,  on  the  Romanist  controversy. 
It  was  addressed  to  Christina  Baker, 
who,  at  the  sack  of  Dover  in  1689, 
was  carried  by  the  Indians  to  Canada, 
and  was  there  educated  in  the  Rom- 
ish  religion. 

2  The  currency  question,  urgent 
as  it  was,  had  to  give  place  to  the 
great  dispute  of  the  time,  and  was  in 
abeyance  during  this  administration. 
One  of  the  royal  instructions  which 
Burnet  brought  out  was  not  to  give 

his  “  assent  to  or  pass  any  Act . 

whereby  bills  of  credit  may  be  struck 
in  lieu  of  money,  without  a  clause  in- 
serted  in  such  Act,  declaring  that  the 
same  shall  not  take  effect  ”  without 
a  previous  royal  confirmation.  (See 
Feit,  Historical  Account,  &c.,  85.) 

The  Episcopalians  hoped  to  tum 
to  account  the  occasion  of  a  new 
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treated  by  Dudley  and  liis  successor,  had  been  mostly  lost 
sight  of  in  the  different  concerns  of  the  last  years  of  the  gov- 
ernment  of  Shute,  and  in  that  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Dum¬ 
mer,  which  followed.  For  a  short  time,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  reign,  the  authority  of  the  cautious  Walpole  was 
crippled,  while  the  bustling  imbecility  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  had  much  of  the  management  of  affairs.  The 
crucial  question  as  to  the  settling  of  a  salary  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  Massachusetts  was  now  taken  up  witli  a  zeal 
which  looked  like  vigor.  It  was  not  brought  to  a  deter- 
mination  in  Governor  Burnet’s  time,  but  it  was  tlien  that 
the  contest  over  it  was  most  animated. 

The  lavish  magnificence  of  his  reception  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,1  so  far  as  it  expressed  genuine  enthusiasm,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  veneration  popularly  entertained  for  the 
memory  of  his  father.  So  far  as  it  was  dictated  by  pru- 
dence,  its  object  may  be  naturally  imagined  to  have  been 
to  conciliate  the  new  ruler  in  respect  to  the  matters  upon 
which  the  Province  had  been  at  issue  with  his  prede- 
cessors. 

Losing  no  time  in  causing  his  position  on  the  chief 
of  these  to  be  understood,  he  made  it  the  sole  theme 

repeal  of  several  laws  passed  in  New 
England.”  (Register  of  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil.)  The  petition  was  referred  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Board 
applied  to  “  Mr.  Attorney  and  Solici- 
tor  General  for  their  opinion,  whether 
the  said  Acts  are  repugnant  to  the 
charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay;  • 
and,  if  so,  whether  it  be  not  in  the 
King’s  power  to  repeal  them.” 
(Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for 
November  9,  10,  14.)  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  law  of  Dec.  19,  1727  (Prov¬ 
ince  Laws,  II.  459),  was  apparently 
the  fruit  of  this  movement. 

1  Some  account  of  it  is  in  Drake’s 
History  of  Boston,  581,  note. 


monarch’s  accession,  and  Cutler, 
Caner,  and  Miles,  of  Boston,  John¬ 
son,  of  Connecticut,  and  their  associ- 
ates,  in  an  address  of  congratulation 
(Dec.  12,  1727),  prayed  the  King 
to  appoint  a  resident  Bishop.  (See 
above,  p.  479.)  I  find  no  iudication 
that  this  paper  was  ever  before  the 
Privy  Council,  and  I  strongly  incline 
to  think  that  the  Board  of  Trade, 
perhaps  und'er  a  Walpolean  influence, 
suppressed  it.  A  proceeding  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  churchmen  a  little  earlier 
attracted  more  attention.  July  14, 
when  the  movement  for  a  synod  had 
lately  occasioned  irritation  (see  above, 
p.  454),  the  Privy  Council  considered 
a  petition  from  them,  “praying  the 
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The  Gover-  0f  j^g  first  communication  to  the  General  Court. 

nor’s  Bpeecn 

to  the  Gen-  A  few  days  after  reaching  Boston  he  addressed 

eral  Court.  /  . 

1728.  them  in  a  speech,  in  the  first  sentence  of  which 
he  not  only  declared  peremptorily  what  he  wanted, 
but  cleverly  turned  the  generosity  of  their  reception  of  him 
into  an  argument  in  favor  of  his  demand.  “  The  Commis¬ 
sion,”  he  said,  “  with  which  his  Majesty  has  honored  me, 
however  unequal  I  am  to  it,  has  beeil  received  in  so  re- 
spectful  and  noble  a  manner,  and  the  plenty  and  wealth 
of  this  great  Province  has  appeared  to  me  in  such  a  strong 
light,  as-  will  not  suffer  me  to  doubt  of  your  supporting  his 
Majesty’s  government  by  an  ample,  honorable,  and  lasting 
Settlement.”  He  flattered  their  sense  of  importance  by 
saying  that  they  approached  “  the  nearest  of  any  of  his 
Majesty’s  American  dominions  to  the  trade  and  numbers 
of  people  in  his  European  kingdoms.”  He  gave  them 
notice  of  the  King’s  pleasure  respecting  the  salary,  of  his 
own  immovable  purpose  to  comply  with  it  precisely,  and 
of  his  confident  expectation  that  they  would  do  the  same. 
“I  shall  lay  before  you  his  Majesty’s  instruction  to  me 
upon  this  subject,  which,  as  it  shall  be  an  inviolable  rule 
for  my  conduct,  will  without  question  have  its  due  weight 
with  you.”  Meanwhile  he  volunteered  some  suggestions 
of  his  argument  in  its  support.  “  The  three  distinct 
branches  of  the  Legislature,”  he  said,  “  preserved  in  a 
due  balance,  form  the  excellency  of  the  British  Constitu¬ 
tion.  If  any  one  of  these  branches  should  become  the 
less  able  to  support  its  own  dignity  and  freedom,  the  whole 
must  inevitably  suffer  by  the  Operation.  I  need  not  draw 

the  parallel  at  length.  It  speaks  of  itself. . The 

wisdom  of  parliaments  has  now  made  it  an  established 
custom  to  grant  the  civil  list  to  the  king  for  life.  And 
as  I  am  confident  the  representatives  of  the  people  liere 
would  be  unwilling  to  own  themselves  outdone  in  duty  to 
his  Majesty  by  any  of  his  subjects,  I  have  reason  to  hope 
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that  they  will  not  think  such  an  example  has  any  thing  in 
it  which  they  are  not  ready  to  imitate.” 

Next  came  a  copy  of  the  royal  instruction,  which  justi- 
fied  the  Governor’s  description  of  it.1  After  rebukes  to 
the  provincial  authorities  for  their  previous  neglect 
of  directions  of  the  same  tenor,  it  proceeded  as 
follows :  “  Our  will  and  pleasure  therefore  is,  and  con<yrniiig 

1  a  salary. 

we  do  hereby  require  and  direct  you  to  acquaint 
the  Council  and  Assembly  of  our  said  Province  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  that,  as  they  hope  to  recommend  them- 
selves  to  the  continuance  of  our  royal  grace  and  favor,  they 
must  manifest  the  same  by  an  immediate  compliance  with 
what  has  been  so  often  recommended  to  them  in  forthwith 
passing  Acts  to  establish  a  fixed  and  honorable  salary  for 
the  supporting  and  maintaining  the  dignity  of  our  Governor 
and  commander-in-chief  for  the  time  being ;  and  we  deem 
a  competent  sum  for  that  purpose  to  be  at  least  one  thou- 
sand  pounds  sterling  per  annum  from  our  said  Province  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay.  And  in  case  the  said  Council  and 
Assembly  shall  not  pay  a  due  and  immediate  regard  to  our 
royal  will  and  pleasure  hereby  signified,  we  shall  look  upon 
it  as  a  manifest  mark  of  their  undutiful  behavior  to  us,  and 
such  as  may  require  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature 
in  what  manner  the  honor  and  dignity  of  our  government 
ought  to  be  supported  in  our  said  Province  for  the  future.”2 

This  mandate  was  a  Usurpation.  The  King  had  no  right 
to  lay  any  injunctions  on  the  colonists,  except  such  as  they 
were  bound  to  obey  either  through  their  relation  to  him 
as  his  natural  subjects  or  under  the  obligations  of  his 
charter.  If  an  instruction  from  him  claimed  that  which 
the  charter  left  to  their  discretion,  the  instruction  had  no 


1  Mass.  Prov.  Rec.  —  The  instruc-  of  the  Great  and  General  Court  or 
tion  had  been  maturely  considered  Assembly  of  his  Majesty’s  Province 
by  the  Privy  Council.  (Register,  for  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  &c. ,  41. 
Feb.  6  and  15,  and  March  26,  1728.)  For  the  occasion  of  this  book,  see 

2  A  Collection  of  the  Proceedings  below,  p.  522. 
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validity.  But  tliis  threat  of  a  resort  to  the  interference 
of  Parliament  was  made  significant  by  a  remembrance  of 
the  measures  which  had  from  time  to  time  been  taken  by 
the  Ministry  to  engage  Parliament  in  a  scriltiny  of  the 
Colonial  Charters.  The  power  of  Parliament  in  respect  to 
those  Charters  was  the  more  of  a  bugbear  for  having  never 
been  defined,  nor  so  much  as  discussed.  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  patriots  were  confident  that  the  reasons  of  their  case 
were  such  as  would  sustain  their  pretensions  in  the  courts 
of  law,  and  they  believed  that  a  perception  of  this  on  the 
part  of  the  courtiers  would  prevent  tliem  from  proceeding 
to  extreme  measures.  But  a  vague  persuasion  of  the  om- 
nipotence  of  Parliament  was  a  sort  of  English  instinct. 
When  the  King  said  that  he  considered  his  authority  as 
affionted,  and  that  he  might  see  fit  to  call  on  his  Legis- 
lature  to  vindicate  it,  it  was  impossible  that  the  Represen- 
tatives  of  Massachusetts  should  not  revert  to  those  times, 
of  which  the  memory  was  so  recent,  when  the  cancelling 
of  ^their  charter  had  placed  them  at  the  mercy  of  King 
James  and  his  Governor.  Nevertheless,  their  resolution 
was  taken.  Two  days,  morning  and  evening,  they  read 
over  again  and  again  the  Governor’s  speech  and  the  in- 
structions  referred  to  in  it,  “  and  spent  some  considerable 
time  in  debating  thereon.’  The  result  was  a  simple  Re- 
solve  “  that  the  sum  of  seventeen  hundred  pounds 

Eesistance  u  n  .  .  .  ,  _  1 

of  tiie  Gon-  oe  allowed  and  pnid  out  of  the  public  treasury  to 
erajniyU2r!  Excellency  William  Burnet,  Esquire,  Captain- 
General  and  Governor-in-Chief  of  this  hisMajesty’s 
Province,  to  enable  him  to  manage  the  public  affairs  of  the 
government,  and  defray  the  charge  he  hath  been  at  in 
coming  here.’  1  Ihe  amount  of  the  grant  was  unprece- 
dentedly  large.  The  Representatives  were  willing  to  be 
liberal,  and  gained  some  advantage  by  showing  themselves 
to  be  so  disposed.  But  tbe  question  of  a  greater  or  less 


1  Collection  of  the  Proceedings,  &c.,  42. 
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liberality,  to  be  exercised  at  their  own  discretion,  was  one 
entirely  different  from  that  011  which  they  had  resolved  to 
make  their  stand. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Governor  was  scarcely  prepared 
for  so  prompt  an  exhibition  of  firmness  on  their  part.  On 
the  third  day  after,  tlie  Council  liaving  meanwhile 

.  .  rn-r»  °  •  July  30. 

concurred  m  the  action  of  the  Representatives,  the 
Governor  sent  a  message  to  both  Houses.  The  grant,  he 
said,  “  is  contrary  to  his  Majesty’s  instruction  communicated 
to  you,  inasmuch  as  that  sum  is  allowed  partly  ‘  to  enable 
me  to  manage  the  public  affairs  of  the  government,’  which 
part  of  the  application  of  that  sum  is  the  very  thing  against 
which  the  said  instruction  is  levelled  ;  for  it  recites  that, 
‘  instead  of  a  salary,  the  Council  and  Assembly  had  from 
time  to  time  made  Governors  such  allowances  and  in  such 
proportions  as  they  themselves  have  thought  his  Majesty’s 
Governors  had  deserved,  in  Order  thereby  to  make  the  said 
Governors  the  more  dependent  upon  them,’  which  is  by 
his  Majesty  termed  a  neglect  of  their  duty ;  and  an  imme- 
diate  compliance  in  settling  a  salary  payable  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  is  made  a  condition  of  his  royal  favor,  and  the  contrary 
declared  a  manifest  mark  of  undutiful  behavior.  For  these 
reasons,  I  am  utterly  disabled  from  consenting  to  the  said 
resolve,  that  I  may  not  draw  his  Majesty’s  just  displeasure 
upon  myself ;  and  I  hope  that  when  you  have  considered 
the  whole  matter  with  its  consequences  you  will  have  the 
same  tlioughts  with  me.” 1 

The  issue  was  distinctly  joined.  A  sharp  dispute  fol- 
lowed,  which  did  not  result  in  causing  either  party  to 
abandon  the  position  it  had  taken.  The  House,  having 
meditated  on  the  subject  for  a  week,  passed  a  A  6 
Resolve  dividing  its  former  grant,  and  giving  the 
Governor  three  hundred  pounds  “  for  defraying  the  charges  ” 
of  his  journey,  and  fourteen  hundred  pounds  “  to  enable 

i 

1  Collection  of  the  Proceedings,  &c.,  43. 
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him  to  manage  the  public  affairs.”  And  the  two  legisla¬ 
tive  branches  joined  in  an  Address  praying  him  to  accept 
this  provision,  and  expressing  their  confidence  “  that  this 
and  succeeding  Assemblies  would  at  the  usual  times  cheer- 
fully  afford  a  support  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  person 
Progress  of  and  Station.”  They  professed  to  “  apprehend  that 
thedispute.  jjjg  Majesty’s  Service  in  the  necessary  defence  and 
support  ot  the  government,  and  the  protection  and  preser- 
vation  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  the  two  great  ends  pro- 
posed  in  the  power  granted  to  this  Court  for  the  raising 
taxes,  will  be  best  answered  without  establishing  a  fixed 
salary,  and  at  the  same  time  they  “  esteemed  it  a  great 
unhappiness  that  his  Majesty  should  think  our  method  of 
suppoi  ting  a  Governor  of  this  Province  a  design  of  making 
them  dependent  on  the  people.”  1  This  language  seems 
carefully  chosen.  It  does  not  affirm  that  such  was  not 
their  design,  but  that  they  were  sorry  the  King  should  so 
regard  it.  No  doubt  they  regretted  that  his  discernment 
was  not  more  dull. 

Aug.g.  Address  the  Governor  replied  that  “  the 

privilege  in  the  charter  to  raise  money  for  the 
support  of  the  government  was  therein  expressed  to  be  by 
wholesome  and  reasonable  laws  and  directions ,  and  conse- 

quently  not  by  such  as  were  hurtful . to  the  ends 

of  government ;  and  that  “  a  support  given  in  such  a 
precarious  manner  as  had  been  usual  here  could  not  pos- 
sibly  be  honorable,  because  it  implied  no  sort  of  confidence 
in  the  government,  and  made  the  support  of  it  depend 
visibly  on  an  entire  compliance  with  every  thing  demanded 
by  the  other  branches  of  the  Legislature.”  He  made  a 
telling  point  when  he  said,  “  I  may  appeal  to  the  con- 
sciences  of  such  gentlemen  as  have  been  concerned  in  the 
public  affairs  here,  whether  the  allowance  for  the  Gover- 
noi  s  salary  has  not  been  kept  back  tili  other  bills  of 


'  Collection  of  the  Proceedings,  &c.,  44,  45. 
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moment  have  been  consented  to,  and  whether  it  has  not 
sometimes  depended  on  the  obtaining  such  consent.  These 
matters,  wliich  are  well  known,  leave  no  room  to  wonder 
why  his  Majesty  thinks  this  method  of  supporting  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  a  design  to  make  them  dependent  on  the  people. 
And  as  you  have  given  me  no  reason  at  all  against  this 
opinion,  I  must  believe  it  is  the  real  view  intended  to  be 
pursued.” 

To  the  Governor’s  message  each  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature  prepared  an  answer,  and  neither  would  consent  to 
adopt  the  form  proposed  by  the  other.  The  answer  of  the 
Council  was  brief,  merely  expressing  in  general  terms  their 
regret  that  a  difference  should  have  occurred  at  so  early  a 
period  of  the  administration  ;  their  continued  persuasion 
that  the  purpose  for  which  the  power  to  levy  taxes  had 
been  conferred  by  the  charter  “  would  be  best  answered 
without  establishing  a  fixed  salary ;  ”  and  their  opinion 
that  “  an  honorable  allowance  made  by  the  General  Court 
at  the  beginning  of  a  session  ”  could  not  “  be  justly  looked 
upon  as  having  a  tendency  to  bring  the  Governor  into  a 
dependence  on  the  people  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of 
his  Station,  or  his  freedom  of  acting  according  to  his  judg- 
ment.” 

The  House  had  come  to  deal  more  frankly  with  the 
policy  of  maintaining  a  control  over  the  Governor  by 
keeping  him  in  dependence  for  his  livelihood.  “  If,”  they 
said,  “  we  resemble  the  British  Constitution,  as 
your  Excellency  has  done  us  the  honor  to  declare,  of  the 
we  humbly  apprehend  that  no  part  of  the  Legis-  argument' 
lature  should  be  independent.  We  have  ever  conceived 
that  it  was  the  peculiar  distinction  and  glory  of  the  British 
Constitution,  that  every  part  of  it  had  a  mutual  relation  to 

and  dependence  on  each  other . If  your  Excellency 

intends  that  we  do  not  put  so  much  confidence  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  as  the  Parliament  do  in  our  most  gracious  sovereign, 
to  whom  the  civil  list  is  granted  for  his  life,  (which  God 
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]ong  preserve !)  we  freely  acknovvledge  it.  Is  it  reasonable 
or  possible  thät  we  should  confide  in  any  Governor  what- 
soever  so  much  as  in  our  most  gracious  King,  the  common 
father  of  all'  his  subjects,  who  is  known  to  delight  in 
nothing  so  much  as  their  happiness,  and  whose  interest 
and  glory,  and  that  of  his  royal  progeny,  are  inseparable 
from  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  his  people,  whereas  it 
is  most  obvious  that  neither  the  prosperity  nor  adversity 
of  a  people  affect  a  Governors  interest  at  all,  when  he  has 
once  left  them'?”  They  pointed  out  particulars  in  which 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature  were  dependent  on  the 
Governor,  as  constituting  “  vastly  more  than  a  counter- 
balance  for  any  possible  dependence  of  the  Governor  upon 
them.  As  to  the  past  conduct  of  Assemblies  in  making 

the  Support  of  the  government  conditional, . it  is  not 

easy,”  so  they  judged,  “  to  say  what  men  may  have  had  or 
had  not  in  their  own  vievvs  and  thoughts  ;  but  this  we  can 
say,  that  to  have  done  so,  as  the  case  might  have  been  cir- 
cumstanced,  would  not  have  been  unreasonable  in  itself, 
nor  without  precedent  from  the  Parliaments  of  England, 
when  some  of  the  greatest  patriots  and  most  wise  and 
learned  statesmen  have  been  actors  in  them.”  And  their 
unambiguously  expressed  conclusion  was :  “  We 

Persistency  . 

ofthe  are  constrained  in  faithfulness  to  the  people  of 
tnis  Jrrovmce  to  say,  that  we  cannot  pass  any  Act 
to  establish  a  fixed  salary  for  the  Governor,  according  to 
your  Excellency’s  instruction  from  his  Majesty.”1 


1  Collection  of  the  Proceedings, 
&c.,  40-50.  —  “The  messages  of 
the  House,  at  first,  were  short,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  drawn 

by  Mr.  Cooke . In  the  latter 

part  of  the  controversy  they  were 
generally  drawn  by  Mr.  Wells, 

another  meinber  from  Boston . 

These  were  generally  more  prolix, 
and  necessarily  so  from  the  length  of 
the  messages  to  which  they  were  an 
answer.”  So  says  Governor  Hutch¬ 


inson  (Ilist.,  II.  348),  who  had  op- 
portunities  to  be  well  informed.  Ile 
was  an  intelligent  and  inquisitive 
young  man,  already  out  of  College 
in  1728,  and  his  father  was  a  Couii- 
sellor  of  the  Province  for  many 
years,  including  those  of  Burnet’s 
administration.  Cooke  was  a  Coun- 
scllor  in  the  civil  year  1728-1729. 
That  fact  does  not  contradict  his 
being  draughtsman  of  the  papers  of 
the  House,  especially  of  the  later  of 
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Aug.  28. 


The  Council  entertained  the  opinion  tliat  “  though  it 
might  prove  of  ill  consequence  to  settle  a  salary  upon  the 
Governor  for  the  time  being,  yet  that  a  salary  may  be 
granted  for  a  certain  time  to  his  Excellency,  William 
Burnet,  Esq.,  without  danger  to  the  Province  ;  ” 

°  .  .  Aug.  20. 

and  they  passed  a  vote  to  that  effect,  witli  whicli 
the  House  refused  to  concur.  Then  the  House  asked  the 
Governor  for  a  prorogation,  inasmuch  as  sitting  all 
summer  was  inconvenient  to  them.  He  was  as 
obstinate  as  they.  “In  answer,”  he  said,  “to  your  mes- 
sage  of  this  afternoon,  that  the  House  is  desirous 

°  t  Persistency 

to  rise,  I  must  observe  to  you  that  his  Majesty  ex-  oftue 
pects  an  immediate  regard  from  the  Council  and  Gov''n'°r' 
Assembly  to  his  will  and  pleasure  signified  in  his  twenty- 
third  instruction  to  me  concerning  the  establishment  of  a 
fixed  and  lionorable  salary  for  the  Support  of  the  govern- 
ment.  If  I  should  consent  to  your  present  desire,  I  should 
thereby  make  your  immediate  regard  to  his  Majesty’s  pleas¬ 
ure  impossible,  which  it  is  not  as  long  as  this  present  Ses¬ 
sion  continues  ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  agree  to  a  recess 
tili  you  have  finished  this  matter  for  which  the  Court  is 
now  met.”  The  House  renewed  its  request,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  repeated  his  refusal,  accompanying  it  with  a  threat. 
“  I  am  persuaded,”  he  said,  “  that  you  would  be 
very  sorry  to  have  his  Majesty’s  favor  withdrawn 
from  you  on  account  of  your  undutiful  behavior  in  not 
paying  an  immediate  regard  to  this  instruction ;  and  you 
would  be  very  much  concerned  to  find  the  Legislature  of 
Great  Britain  taking  into  consideration  the  support  of  this 
governmeut,  and  perhaps  something  besides,  which  I  for- 


Aug.  29. 


them;  nor  does  the  circumstance  that  until  his  Excellency’s  removal  into 
the  Governor  was  a  guest  in  Cooke’s  the  Province  House.”)  Ilis  name 
house  for  some  time  after  his  arrival.  and  that  of  Wells  constantly  appear 
(Sept.  14,  1728,  the  Court  allowed  on  the  committees  charged  by  the 
£ö0  to  Elisha  Cooke,  “in  considera-  House  to  conduct  the  dispute  with 
tiou  of  his  Excellency  Governor  Bur-  Burnet  in  its  last  stage. 
net  and  his  family  being  at  his  house 
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bear  to  name.  When  these  things  happen,  as  frora  your 
proceedings  they  naturally  must,  I  am  sure  you  will  tliank 
no  person  who  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  matters 
to  such  a  pass ;  and  therefore  for  your  own  sakes,  as  well 
as  out  of  duty  to  his  Majesty,  I  declare  to  you  my  fixed 
resolution  of  doing  nothing  on  my  part  that  may  put  it 
out  of  your  power  to  continue  in  youi  duty  to  the  best  of 
kings.” 1 

lo  this  message  the  House  made  a  reply,  into  which 
were  incorporated  at  length  the  reasonings  of  that  paper 
of  theirs  which  a  fortnight  before  had  failed  to  obtain  the 
approbation  of  the  Council.2  The  Governor  answered  it 

sept.2.  in  a  long  ai’gument  which  produced  no  other 
effect  upon  them  than  a  repetition  of  the  request 
for  a  prorogation,  after  the  passing  of  tvvo  Ilesolves  which 
took  higher  ground  than  ever.  They  were:  1.  That  they 
would  not  “  take  under  consideration  the  settling  a  tempo- 
rary  salary  upon  the  Governor  or  Commander-in- Chief 
for  the  time  being ;  ”  2.  That  they  could  not,  “  with  safety 
to  the  people  they  represented,  come  into  any  other  method 
for  supporting  the  Governor  or  Commarider-in-Chief  for 
the  time  being,  than  what  had  heretofore  been  practised.” 
When  the  committee  of  the  Iiouse  delivered  their  mes¬ 
sage  to  this  effect,  “  And  here,”  said  the  Governor,  who 
had  information  of  its  purport,  “  is  my  answer  thereto.” 
It  was  as  follows  :  “  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  I  have  already  informed  you  that  my  duty  to 
his  Majesty  will  not  permit  me  to  agree  to  a  recess  tili  his 
instruction  is  complied  with.  I  have  given  you  my  reasons 
why  I  think  so,  and  I  have  answered  all  your  objections. 

I  can  only  assure  you  that  unless  his  Majesty ’s  pleasure 
has  its  due  weight  with  you,  your  desires  will  have  very 
little  with  me.”3 

1  Collection  of  the  Proceedings,  &c.,  51-53. 

2  Ibid.,  54-56 ;  Ilutch.  Hist.,  II.  337,  note. 

8  Ibid.,  340,  note;  Collection,  &c.,  56-01. 
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Actuated,  as  tliey  said,  by  “  an  earnest  desire,  by  all  just 
and  proper  ways  consistent  with  tbe  Privileges  of  this 
people,  to  recommend  tbem  to  the  continuance  of  his 
Majesty's  royal  grace  and  favor,  and  to  bring  this  Ses¬ 
sion,  which  has  been  already  so  long  and  expensive,  to  a 
good  conclusion,”  the  Council  “  voted  that  it  is 

ö  _  _  .  Sept.  6. 

expedient  for  this  Court  now  to  ascertain  a  sum 
as  a  salary  for  his  Excellency’s  support,  as  also  the  term 
of  time  for  the  continuance  of  the  same.”  The  House  re- 
fused  so  much  as  to  consider  this  proposal.  Tliey  turned 
to  the  people.  They  fortified  themselves  with  an  ^ 
elaborate  “  Advice”  to  their  constituents,  recapit- 
ulating  the  transactions  of  the  session,  and  explaining 
their  own  moderation,  and  the  Governor’ s  obstinacy.  This 
was  designed  “  to  be  transmitted  to  the  several  Advice  to 
towns  by  their  Representatives  ”  on  the  rising  of  thetowns- 
the  Court,  because,  notwithstanding  their  confidence  in 
the  correctness  of  their  proceedings,  “  several  members 
had  desired  to  know  the  minds  of  their  principals.” 1  But 
wlien  the  hope  of  a  prorogation  was  disappointed,  it  was 
circulated  at  once. 

The  Governor  brousrht  another  influence  to  bear. 

Sept.  12. 

Ile  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  letter 
written  six  years  before  by  the  Province’s  agent,  1722. 
Jeremiah  Dummer,  giving  an  account  of  a  conver-  Marchl°- 
sation  betwcen  Dummer  and  Lord  Carteret,  Secretary  of 
State.  That  Minister  had  advised  Dummer  “  to  write  to 
the  Assembly  that  they  would  so  behave  themselves  for 
the  future  as  not  to  provoke  the  government  to  bring  the 
matter  of  their  charter  before  the  Parliament ;  for  if  they 
did,  he  said  ’t  was  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  dissolved 
without  Opposition.”  Lord  Carteret  had  referred  to  a  bill 
lately  introduced  into  Parliament  for  the  subjection  of  Ire- 
land.  “  It  was  entitled,  ‘  A  Bill  for  better  securing  the 
Dependence  of  Ireland  on  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain ;  ’ 
1  Collection  of  the  Proceedings,  &c.,  61-G5. 
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and  it  passed  without  a  division.  This,  bis  Lordship  said, 
would  be  our  fate  on  tbe  like  occasion.”  And  complain- 
ing  “that  by  several  votes  and  resolutions  of  the  lower 
House,  printed  in  their  journals,  we  showed  an  inclination 
to  be  independent  of  the  administration  here,  and  that  we 
treated  the  King’s  commands  as  waste  paper,  particularly 
in  not  settling  a  proper  salary  on  our  Governors,  he  had 
recommended  to  them  for  their  own  sakes  a  more  discreet 
conduct.”  1  Governor  Burnet  did  not  serve  his  cause  by 
this  recollection.  An  unheeded  and  unexecuted  threat 
has  been  divested  of  its  terrors  when  it  is  six  years  old. 
Lord  Carteret  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  now  in 
power.  At  all  events,  the  new  charra  of  his  brilliancy, 
and  with  it  a  part  of  his  consequence,  was  gone.  To 
Robert  Walpole’s  prudent  policy  it  belonged  not  to  touch 
the  colonies  as  long  as  he  could  with  decency  leave  them 
alone. 


Sept.  21. 


1728.  The  Governor  sent  to  the  House  a  long  and 
Sept'17'  acrid  stricture  on  their  “  Advice  ”  to  the  towns, 
though  he  had  received  no  formal  communication  of  it. 

The  House  promptly  replied  with  a  counter-criti- 

Sept.  20.  *■  "  *■ 

cism  no  less  careful,  but  characterized  by  a  calm- 
ness  and  dignity  which  rebuked  his  petulance ;  and  the 
next  day  they  renewed  the  grant,  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  had  declined,  of  fourteen  hundred  pounds 
“  for  his  support  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment,”  and  added  a  grant  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds 
more.  Again  he  sent  them  an  extended  and 
peevish  argument  upon  the  .case  as  they  had  last 
presented  it.  He  resented  as  a  grossly  injurious  imputa- 
tion  a  Suggestion  which  they  had  made  of  the  reason  why 
he  refused  them  leave  to  separate.  “  What  could  be  less 
decent  or  respectful,  and  more  irritating,  than  directly  to 
Charge  me  with  a  design  to  keep  you  sitting  in  Order  to 
compel  you  to  act  contrary  to  your  native  freedotn  and 
1  Collection  of  tho.  Proceeding3,  &c.,  65-67. 
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declared  judgment,  and  so  betray  the  great  trust  and  confi- 
dence  your  principals  have  reposed  in  you  ?  ”  His  reason 
for  refusing  to  prorogue  them  was,  as  he  tauntingly  phrased 
it,  “  that  I  may  do  nothing  on  my  part  that  may  pnt  it  out 
of  your  power  to  continue  in  your  duty  to  the  best  of 
kings.”  As  to  the  three  thousand  pounds  tliey  had  offered 
him,  he  would  have  none  of  their  money  except  on  his 
own  terms.  “  As  to  your  offer  which  you  have  now  made, 
I  see  no  difference  between  it  and  what  I  was  obliged  to 
decline  before,  but  in  the  sum  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  you 
would  give  me  still  a  higher  reward  for  to  take  his  Maj- 
esty’s  displeasure  off  from  you  and  lay  it  upon  myself, 
which  I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  do.”  The 

.  Ocfc.  2. 

House  replied  in  a  very  few  respectful  words, 
merely  affirming  their  continued  conviction  of  the  correct- 
ness  of  their  views  of  the  controverted  question.1 

The  Governor  was  not  at  all  discouraged.  He  owned 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  that  while  he  had 
“  brouglit  the  Council  into  the  measure  of  a  fixed 


salary,”  he  had  found  himself  “  contending  with  a  stiff 
Assembly ;  ”  but  at  the  same  time  he  informed 
the  Lords  of  Trade  that  he  “  intended  to  continue  ^General 
sitting  with  the  Assembly  tili  they  comply,  that 
the  country,  who  pay  about  a  thousand  pounds  a 
month  to  the  Council  and  Representatives  by  way  of  wages 
during  their  attendance,  may  feel  the  inconvenience  of 
their  standing  out.”  “  I  have  now,”  he  wrote, 

t  i  i  ,  T  „  Sept.  30. 

“  reduced  them  to  silence . I  am  so  far 

from  desiring  to  have  leave  to  clepart  from  my  instruction 
[so  as  to  receive  their  grant  of  three  thousand  pounds], 
that  I  think  his  Majesty’s  authority  in  danger  of  being  lost 
in  this  country,  if  it  be  given  up  in  this  point.”  2 
The  Governor  tried  yet  another  device.  He 
informed  the  Houses  in  a  formal  speech  that  he 


1  Collection  of  the  Proceedings,  &c.,  67-85,  87. 
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Oct.  5. 


Oot.  24. 


had  reason  to  believe  that  their  Act  for  the  issue  of  sixty 
thousand  pounds  in  bills  of  credit,  passed  in  the  last  year, 
would  be  disallowed  by  the  King,  a  result  which  would  be 
fruitful  of  embarrassments  ;  and  that  the  most  likely  way 
to  save  it  would  be  to  appropriate  the  interest  which  it 
would  bring  in  to  the  salary  which  he  was  demanding.1 

The  Council  proposed  to  refer  this  communication 
to  a  joint  committee.  The  House,  refusing  to  make 
this  disposal  of  it,  referred  it  to  a  committee  of  their  own, 
and  sent  out  warrants  to  call  in  all  the  members  for  the 
more  solemn  deliberation  on  the  subject.  On  the  report 
of  their  committee,  the  House  replied  to  the  Gov* 
ernor’s  proposal :  “  If  we  should  by  such  an  Act 
settle  the  said  four  per  cent,  as  your  Excellency  moves,  it 
would  be  fixing  a  salary,  which  is  concluded  by  this  House 
to  tend  very  much  to  the  hurt  of  the  people  of  this  Prov- 
ince,  as  we  have  often  declared,  and  in  this  opinion  we  still 
fully  are.”  And  tliey  added,  “  As  we  have  been  very  ready 
to  show  our  lionorable  esteem  and  high  respect  for  your 
Excellency  at  your  arrival  and  tili  your  settlement,  and  in 
adorning  the  Province  House  for  your  more  pleasant  enter- 
tainment,  so  we  are  very  desirous  that  your  Excellency  may 
be  still  honorably  supported,  and  therefore  would  again 
entreat  you  to  accept  of  the  fourteen  and  sixteen  hundred 
pounds,  which  this  Assembly  have  so  cheerfully  granted, 
and  which  is  so  far  beyond  any  grants  in  this  Province 
ever  before ;  which  if  your  Excellency  should  be  pleased 
to  do,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  succeeding  Assemblies, 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  Province,  will  be  very  ready 
to  grant  as  ample  a  support.  And  if  they  should  not, 
your  Excellency  will  then  have  the  opportunity  of  showing 
your  resentments.” 

The  answer  to  this  Address  was  an  immediate 
tiiTcourt  adjournment  of  the  Court  by  the  Governor  for  a 
Boston.  weck,  to  meet  at  the  end  of  that  time  at  the  Court 

1  Collection,  &c.,  85-87. 
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House  in  Salem.  So  bold  an  attempt  at  coercion  did  he 
deem  expedient  and  becoming.1  In  justifying  it 
to  the  Lords  of  Trade  he  wrote  that,  1.  Boston  oa'“6' 
had  instructed  its  Representatives  to  vote  against  the  estab- 
lishment  of  salaries ;  that,  2.  “  the  people  of  the  tovvn 
were  continually  endeavoring  to  pervert  the  minds  of  the 
members  who  come  from  the  conntry,”  while  at  Salem  he 
was  “  informed  the  people  were  generally  well  inclined,  as 
the  members  from  that  place  were  ;  ”  and  that,  3.  “  the 
whole  profit  of  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  was  confined 
to  the  town  of  Boston,  who  deserve  so  ill  at  the  lrands  of 
the  government.”  He  “  begged  leave  to  propose  two  ex- 
pedients  that  he  humbly  apprehended  would  be  necessary 
to  bring  this  people  to  reason  and  their  dnty.”  One  was 
“  a  disallowance  of  the  Act  for  raising  and  settling  a  pub¬ 
lic  revenue  for  and  towards  defraying  the  necessary  charges 
of  this  government  by  an  emission  of  sixty  thousand  pounds 
in  bills  of  credit;”  the  other,  t!  to  lay  before  his  Majesty 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  Assembly,  not  only  in  refusing 
to  comply  with  his  Majesty’s  twenty-third  instruction,  but 
likewise  in  having  the  confidence  to  Charge  his  Majesty 
with  giving  an  instruction  that  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
weaken,  if  not  to  destroy,  their  happy  Constitution.”  He 
“  humbly  submits  if  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  his 
Majesty  be  moved  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Parliament.” 
The  action  of  Parliament  which  he  desires  “  will  be  no 
final  decision  against  their  charter,  but  will  give  them  just 
apprehensions  of  losing  it,  if  they  continue  refractory.” 
He  begs  the  Board  to  “  give  all  possible  despatch  to  this 

affair, . tili  which  time  this  government  is  of  no 

profit  and  has  no  authority.”  At  the  same  time  he  in- 
forms  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  that  he  has  had  “  no  subsist- 
ence  at  all  but  from  perquisites  from  the  shipping,  which 
have  amounted  to  about  two  hundred  pounds  sterling  a 

1  Collection,  &c.,  88-90. 
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year,  since  they  were  raised  to  a  par  with  those  of  New 
York.”1 

“  You  are,  no  doubt,”  he  said,  on  meeting  the  Court  in 
the  unusual  place  for  their  asserabling,  “  desirous 
°ct-31'  of  knowing  ray  motives  for  removing  the  General 
Court  from  Boston,  and  I  am  as  ready  to  satisfy  }ou.  Ile 
had,  he  said,  “  for  sorae  time  had  too  much  reason 
The  Gover-  ^  thiiik  that  the  general  inclination  of  the  inhabi- 
fenceofthe  tants  0f  that  town  was  against  a  compliance  with 
his  Majesty’s  twenty-third  instruction,  and  that  they 
used  endeavors  to  work  upon  the  minds  of  the  Rcpiesen- 
tatives  to  bring  them  into  their  own  way  of  thinking. 
But,  as  he  proceeded  to  explain,  what  had  brought  him  to 
the  determination  to  change  the  seat  of  government  foi 
the  present,  was  “  a  public  unanimous  declaration,  at  a 
town-meeting  [of  Boston  J  called  for  the  purpose,  that  they 
were  against  settling  a  salary.”  He  had  “  tlierefore  thought 
it  proper  to  adjourn  the  Court  to  some  place  wheie  pitju- 
dices  had  not  taken  root.”  In  terms  well  adapted  to  ex¬ 
asperate  the  existing  disagreement,  he  recommended  “  a 
harmony  hetween  the  branches  of  the  Legislature.  He 
repeated  his  argument  respecting  the  last  emission  of  hills 
of  credit ;  and  as  to  their  rejection  of  it  he  assured  them 
that  he  could  not  “  think  without  concern  on  the  conse- 
quences  it  would  have  to  their  disadvantage,  and  therefore 
would  earnestly  persuade  them,  if  possible,  to  reconsider 
with  care  what  had  perhaps  been  too  suddenly  resolved, 
that,  before  it  was  too  late,  they  might  avoid  all  the 
unhappv  effects  which  those  measures  might  bring  upon 
them.”2 

It  was  no  time  for  intimidation  when  the  Representatives 
and  the  Capital  were  incensed  by  so  violent  a  measure  as 
the  removal  of  the  Court.  Perhaps  it  was  to  show  that 
they  meant  to  do  nothing  in  passion,  that  the  House  passed 
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*  Collection,  &c.,  90-92. 
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a  fortnight  in  the  transaction  of  other  business  before  utter- 
ing  theii  sense  on  the  great  present  grievance.  There  was 
then  more  gravity  and  calmness  in  their  language  than 
cogency  in  their  argument.  After  expressing  their  grief 
at  the  Governor’s  imputation,  “  so  very  dishonorable  to 
them,”  of  being  “  influenced  by  the  people  in  Boston,” 
and  declaring  their  persuasion  that  “  the  reasons  that  pre- 
vailed  with  them  to  determine  as  they  had,  would  go  with 
them,  guide  and  influenc'e  them  everywhere,”  they  pro- 
ceeded  to  complain  of  what  was  “  so  very  grievous  to 
them,  and  hurtful  to  the  Province,  as  the  removal  of  the 
Great  and  General  Court  from  Boston.” 

The  charter  had  given  to  “  the  Governor  for  the  time 
being  full  power  and  authority  from  time  to  time  to  ad- 
journ,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  all  Great  and  General 
Courts  and  Assemblies ;  ”  and,  besides  the  prescribed  yearly 
General  Court  of  Election,  Courts  were  44  to  be  held  at 
such  other  times  as  the  Governor  should  think  fit  and 
appoint.”  Nothing  was  §aid  in  the  charter  of  the  place 
of  meeting ;  and  the  argument  would  have  been  plausible, 
at  least,  that  no  power  short  of  that  of  the  whole  govern- 
ment  could  designate  any  place  other  than  the  ancient  and 
customary  one,  where  the  public  records  were  kept.  But 
the  Kepresentatives  went  further.  They  urged  that  an 
Act,  confirmed  by  the  royal  approbation,  for  “  establishing 
the  form  of  the  writ  and  precept  for  calling  a  Great  and 
General  Court  or  Assembly  ”  had  44  determined  the  town- 
house  in  Boston  to  be  the  only  place  for  convening,  hold- 
ing,  and  keeping  Great  and  General  Courts  or  Assem¬ 
blies  ;  ”  and  they  represented  that  a  few  years 
before,  when  Governor  Shute,  with  the  advice  im' 
of  his  Counsellors,  had  transferred  the  General  Court  to 
Cambridge,  on  account  of  the  small-pox  then  raging  in 
Boston,  he  had  assented  to  votes  of  the  whole  Court  giving 
validity  to  the  proceeding  in  those  new  circumstances,  and 
guarding  against  this  act  of  the  Governor  being  drawn 
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into  precedent.  They  had  now  given  the  Governor  an 
advantage.  He  told  them  very  justly  that  the  words  in 
the  writ  were  “  to  be  understood  by  way  of  instance  or 
example  only,”  and  no  more  determined  Boston  to  be  the 
only  lawful  place  for  holding  General  Courts  than  the 
appointed  forms  of  precepts  for  the  election  of  Represen- 
tatives,  which  expressed  the  name  of  no  other  county  but 
Suffolk,  determined  Suffolk  to  be  the  only  county  that 
could  lawfully  be  represented.  And  he  reminded  them  of 
the  order  in  Council,  passed  in  conformity  with  the  opinion 
of  the  King’s  Attorney-General  and  Solicitor-General  on 
the  former  occasion  when  the  question  was  raised,  to  the 
effect  “  that  the  sole  power  of  dissolving,  proroguing,  or 
adjo urning  the  General  Court  or  Assembly,  either  as  to 
time  or  place,  is  in  his  Majesty’s  Governor.” 

Recurring  to  the  main  question,  he  asked,  “  If  the  set- 
tling  of  the  salary  of  a  Governor  be  not  just  and  equitable, 
how  came  it  to  be  just  to  settle  the  wages  of  the  Council 
and  Representatives,  as  had  beeil  lately  done,  by  law  \ 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  waited  tili  eacli 
session  was  over  to  see  how  much  every  member  of  either 
House  might  deserve  by  voting  with  the  majority,  and  to 
allow  them  wages  in  that  case  only  1  ”  Their  desire  to  re- 
turn  to  Boston,  and  their  persistence  in  the  same  views  which 
they  had  entertained  there,  only  satisfied  him  still  more, 
he  said,  that  Boston  was  not  a  safe  place  for  him  to  trust 
them  in.  “  If  your  thoughts  are  still  the  same  that  they 
were  at  Boston,  it  only  proves  how  deep  impressions  were 
made  upon  you  there,  which  I  shall  continue  to  hope  will 
be  removed  in  time.”  1 

The  Representatives,  satisfied  by  this  time  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  was  inflexible,  turned  to  the  King.2  In  a  respectful 

1  Proceedings,  &c.,  92-95.  was  illegal,  they  passed  a  Resolve 

2  First,  however,  in  consistency  (November  20)  to  legalize  its  pro- 
with  their  claim  that  the  removal  of  ceedings,  notwithstanding  that  irreg- 
the  Legislature,  without  its  consent,  ularity. 
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Memorial,  comprising  a  repetition  of  arguments  grown 
familiär  in  this  controversy,  they  justified  their  not 
naving  accommodated  themselves  to  the  royal  in-  the  Kepre- 
struction.  They  described  the  ample  liberality  of  toTheKing. 
their  grants  to  the  Governor,  and  explained,  on  Nov'22‘ 
the  other  hand,  that  in  the  course  of  his  administration 
they  had  had  no  encouragement  to  change  their  sentiments 
as  to  a  permanent  salary  “  from  any  grounds  or  reasons  for 
special  confidence  in  him ;  but  the  treatment  they  had  met 
with  in  the  methods  that  had  been  used  to  bring  them 
into  a  stated  salary  had  tended  to  confirm  and  abundantly 
strengthen  them  in  their  first  determination.”  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  asked  for  a  copy  of  this  Memorial.  The  Iiouse, 
after  debate,  refused  it.  The  Iiouse  voted  to  instruct  the 
Treasurer  to  remit  a  hundred  pounds  sterling  to  Francis 
Wilks  of  London,  “  to  enable  him  to  serve  the  interest  of 
the  Province  in  the  affair  of  the  liumble  Address  the  Iiouse 
have  prepared.”  The  Council  unanimously  declined  to 
consent  to  this  appropriation,  “  for  that  the  Address  of  the 
House  to  his  Mnjesty  not  having  been  communicated  to 
this  Board,  they  cannot  judge  whether  it  be  for  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  Province  or  no,”  and  also  because  Mr.  Wilks 
was  to  be  only  the  agent  of  the  House.  Mr.  Jonathan 
Beicher,  who  was  about  to  embark  for  England,  was  then 
desired  by  a  vote  of  the  House  to  co-operate  with  Mr. 
Wilks  in  endeavors  to  obtain  the  King’s  favorable  recep- 
tion  of  the  Memorial.1 

This  movement  had  a  good  efiect,  which  had  probably 
been  contemplated,  though  no  purpose  of  the  kind  was 
avowed.  It  furnished  the  Governor  with  an  excuse  to 
him  seif  for  releasing  the  Legislature  from  its  five  months’ 
imprisonment,  persisted  in  hitherto  from  the  moment  of  his 
arrival.  For  many  successive  days  the  only  record  Nov.16_28. 
on  the  Council’s  journal  had  been  that  there  was  1,00 ■ 7~10- 
“  no  business  before  the  Board.”  The  House  would  pre- 
1  Proceedings,  &c.,  96-100. 
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pare  none  for  tliem  until  the  Council  should  concur  in 
tkeir  protest  against  the  Governors  removal  of  the  Court 
to  Salem,  whicli  the  Council  steadily  refused  to  clo.  The 
Governor  had  offensively  said  that  he  could  not  be  so  un- 
kind  as  to  dismiss  the  Court,  because  a  prorogation  would 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  set  themselves  right  by  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  King’s  instruction.  But  now  that  they 
had  directly  approached  the  King  with  the  assurauce  that 
no  such  compliance  was  to  be  expected  from  them, 

Prorogation 

of  the  Court,  there  was  an  end  to  that  pretence,  and  they  were 
Deo'  22‘  prorogued  for  three  months,  to  meet  again  at  Salem. 

1729  The  Governor  wrote  to  England  that  he  had  been 
jan.  24.  reluctantly  “  prevailed  upon  by  friends  in  the  As- 
sembly,  whose  affairs  suffered  very  much,  to  give  them  a 
recess  before  Christmas.  As  to  the  fixing  of  a  salary,”  he 
said,  “  I  have  no  expectation  to  succeed  in  it,  tili  a  censure 
of  Parliament  is  passed.”  1 

He  had  kept  the  Board  of  Trade  informed  from  time  to 
time  of  his  unsatisfactory  relations  to  the  Colony,  and,  on 
receiving  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  the  Address  to  the 
King,  the  Board  “  resolved  to  take  into  considera- 

Jan.  31.  .  ° 

tion  all  the  letters  and  papers  received  from  Mr. 


1  British  Colonial  Papers. — Nov. 
22,  the  House  asked  for  a  recess 
“  for  the  space  of  three  weeks  or  one 
month,”  because  of  “urgent  affairs 
requiring  their  being  at  home  for  a 
short  time  to  provide  for  their  fam- 
ilies  during  the  winter  season.” 
“  His  Excellency  answered  that  he 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  agree  to  an 
adjournment.” —  December  6,  the 
House  resolved  they  “  could  not  but 
look  on  themselves  in  a  sort  of  du¬ 
ress,”  “in  a  place  never  designed 
and  no  ways  prepared  for  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  where  they 
could  not,  without  great  danger  in 
this  extreme  season  of  the  year  to 
the  lives  or  health  of  the  members, 
altend  to  businoss  with  any  applica- 


tion.”  —  December  12,  the  House 
passed  a  vote  expressing  “  their  ear- 
nest  desire  to  proceed  to  such  busi- 
ness  of  the  public  only,  the  foregoing 
of  which  may  disserve  the  public  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  that  all  who  have  demands 
on  the  public  treasury  may  receive 
their  just  dues ;  ”  but  the  Coun¬ 
cil  unanimously  non-concurred,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  aecompauied  with  a 
proviso  that  it  should  not  “  be  pleaded 
as  a  precedent  for  the  time  to  come 
for  the  removal  of  any  General  Court 
from  the  place  fixed  and  dctermined 
by  law.”  The  Governor  scnt  the 
House  a  message  that  he  gave  them 
leave  “  to  adjourn  themselves  to  the 
Ship  Tavern  in  this  town  for  their  con- 
venient  accommodation.” — December 
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Burnet  since  his  being  appointed  Governor  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay.”  1  Mr.  Wilks  for  Massachusetts, 

March  22 

and  Mr.  Thomas  Burnet  for  the  Governor,  were 
heard  by  counsel  before  the  Board  for  the  contending  par- 
ties.  The  result  was  an  absolute  approval  of  the  Gover- 
nor’s  conduct,  and  an  advice  to  the  King  to  lay  before 
Parliament  the  facts  indicating  the  insubordination  of 
Massachusetts,2 


13,  the  Council  restated  their  usual 
argument  against  the  House’s  view, 
and  made  warm  complaint  of  the  im- 
putation  of  being  less  tender  of  the 
rights  of  their  constituents. 

1  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
for  Jan.  31  and  Feb.  4,  1729;  comp. 
Register  of  the  Privy  Council,  for 
February  1. 

2  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
for  March  22  ;  comp,  entries  for 
February  5,  11,  March  4,  14,  18. 
Sayer  and  Fitzakerly,  of  counsel  for 
Massachusetts,  boldly  argued  against 
the  validity  of  the  King’s  instruction 
respecting  a  salary.  ‘ 1  As  the  twenty- 
third  instruction  had  been  obtained 
without  the  privity  of  the  people, 
they  had  no  opportunity  of  laying 
their  reasons  against  it  before  his 
Majesty,  which,  had  they  done,  they 
believed  his  Majesty  would  never 
have  granted  it,  inasmuch  as  they 
conceived  it  was  contrary  to  the  char¬ 
ter  granted  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
which  gave  them  a  free  liberty  of  pass- 
ing  laws  for  raising  money  for  the 
defence  and  support  of  the  govern- 
ment.”  The  argument,  a  full  report 
of  which  is  entered  on  the  Journal, 
is  extremely  able,  and  may  well  have 
alarmed  the  Duke  into  giving  private 
instructions  to  the  Governor,  agree- 
ably  to  Chalmers’s  Statement  (llevolt, 
II.  129),  “  to  recede  from  his  former 
demands  of  a  standing  salary.  ”  The 
counsel  represented  the  adjournment 
of  the  Court  to  Salem  as  unreason- 
able  and  a  hardship,  but  judiciously 
refrained  from  charging  it  with  ille- 


gality.  The  counsel  on  the  other 
side,  the  Attorney- General  and  the 
Solicitor-General,  added  nothing  to 
the  reasons  which  the  Governor  had 
all  along  skilfully  presented.  The 
conclusion,  reported  by  the  Board  to 
the  Privy  Council  (March  27),  was 
that  “his  Majesty ’s  twenty-third 

instruction . was  proper  to 

be  enforced.”  The  Privy  Council 
raised  a  Committee,  which,  after  sur- 
veying  again  the  whole  ground,  re¬ 
ported  (April  22)  “that  the  point 
contended  for  [by  the  Province]  was 
to  bring  the  Governor  appointed  by 
his  Majesty  over  them  to  a  depend- 
ence  on  their  good-will  for  his  sub- 
sistence,  which  would  manifestly  tend 
to  the  lessening  of  his  authority, 
and  consequently  of  that  dependence 
which  this  Colony  ought  to  have  upon 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain ;  ’  ’  that 
for  this  reason,  and  especially  for 
“  better  securing  a  due  execution  of 
the  laws  for  Trade  and  Navigation,” 

it  was  “  absolutely  necessary . 

that  a  salary  of  £1009  sterling  per 
annum  should  be  settled  upon  the 
Governor;  ”  and,  fiually,  that  in  view 
of  the  refractoriness  of  the  Province 
upon  this  subject,  the  King  should  be 
“  humbly  advised  to  Order  this  whole 
matter  to  be  laid  before  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain.”  The  report 
was  approved  (May  22),  and  it  was 
“  ordered  that  one  of  the  principal 
Secretaries  of  State  should  receive 
the  pleasure  of  the  crown  thereupon.” 
(Register  of  the  Privy  Council.) 
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The  Governor  was  rauch  incensed.  He  wrote  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle :  “  I  have  seen  so  mucli  of 

Marcli  31 

the  temper  of  the  people  of  this  Province  that  I 
liumbly  conceive  that  some  of  his  Majesty’s  forces  upon 
the  British  establishment  will  be  necessary  to  keep  them 
within  the  bounds  of  their  duty ;  ”  and  he  urged  the  ex- 
pediency  of  sending  over  at  least  two  Companies  of  a 
hundred  men  each,  and  making  him  captain  of  one  of 
them.  The  Privy  Council  considered  the  repre- 

May  14.  .  ,  .  .  * 

sentation,  but  lt  does  not  appear  to  have  led  to 
any  action.1 

The  Governor  was  all  this  while  embarrassed  for  the 
means  of  living.  He  was  resolved  that  he  would  not  take 
the  public  monev  except  on  his  own  terms.  The  Repre- 
sentatives  were  resolved  that  he  should  not  have  it  except 
on  theirs.  He  resorted  to  a  measure  which  would  have 
occasioned  much  more  outcry,  if  personally  he  had  been 
less  liked,  and  if  the  more  material  controversy  which  was 
pending  had  not  absorbed  attention.  In  his  former  gov- 
ernment  of  New  York  he  had  been  accustomed  to  receive 
fees  for  passes  given  to  vessels  cleared  at  the  custom-house. 
It  was  complained  of  in  England,  and  he  was  instructed 
to  discontinue  it.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occasioned 
any  violent  crimination  ;  and  in  Massachusetts  he  had  re- 
sumed  the  practice,  and  had  raised  the  fees  tili  they  yielded 
him  a  considerable  revenue.2 

His  speech  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  in  the 
Kenewai  of  sPr^no  referred  briefly  to  some  matters  of  incon- 
thedispute  siderable  importance,  but  the  topic  Avith  which  it 
session.  opened  and  closed  was  that  which  had  caused  the 

Al>u12'  Avarm  discussion  of  the  preceding  year.  “All 
proposals  to  me,”  he  said,  “  to  deviate  from  my  royal  mas- 
ter’s  commands  Avill  be  vain  and  fruitless,  and,  as  I  kept 
you  together  in  the  fall  that  you  might  avoid  his  Majesty’s 
displeasure,  tili  you  put  it  out  of  my  poAver  to  excuse  you 

1  Register  of  the  Privy  Council.  2  See  Ilutch.,  II.  357. 
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by  sending  home  a  declaration  that  must  have  been  higlily 
offensive  to  him,  so  now  I  give  you  an  opportunity  wliich 
this  House  of  Representatives  will  never  have  again,  of 
retracting  and  retrieving  so  unbappy  measures,  and  of 
showing  that  your  professions  of  duty  and  loyalty  to  his 
Majesty  are  more  than  words.” 

The  House,  after  debate,  voted  that  tliey  would 
not  “  come  into  any  further  consideration  of  set- 
tling  a  salary  on  the  Governor  at  this  present  session.” 
Thev  directed  the  Treasurer  to  remit  three  hun- 

J  .  April  10. 

dred  pounds  to  Mr.  Wilks  and  Mr.  Beicher,  to 
recompense  their  Services  in  the  matter  of  the  Address. 
The  Council  refused,  for  the  same  reasons  as  be- 

April  11. 

fore,  to  concur  in  this  larger  appropnation,  and 
they  complained  that  in  the  Address,  of  wliich  they  had 
only  obtained  a  sight  several  months  after  its  transmission, 
they  found  a  Statement,  which  they  considered  “  partial, 
not  to  say  unfair,”  that  the  House  “  had  the  concurrence 
of  the  Council  in  their  conclusion,  not  to  settle  or  fix  a 
salary  on  the  Governor.”  The  failure  to  obtain  money 
from  the  treasury  for  the  purposes  of  the  Address  was 
made  up  by  a  voluntary  contribution  of  merchants  and 
others  of  Boston,  whom  the  House  engaged  to 

°  °  .  April  16. 

“  use  their  utmost  endeavor  ”  to  reimburse  “  m  all 
convenient  time.”  In  messages  which  passed  between  the 
two  branches,  vindicating  with  some  asperity  the 

°  1  April  17,  18. 

proceedings  had  by  them  respectively,  the  House, 
by  the  citation  of  a  precedent  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Dummer’s  time,  defended  its  course  in  respect  to  the  ap- 
pointment  and  remuneration  of  agents  of  its  own,  and  to 
the  withholding  of  their  instructions  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  Council,  wliile  the  Council  maintained  that,  inas- 
much  as  they  had  “  declared  their  readiness  to  come  into 

a  salary  to  the  present  Governor  for  a  limited  time, . 

the  Ilonorable  House  in  their  Address  ought  not  to  have 
represented  the  Council  as  concurring  with  them, . 
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but  ought  in  justice  either  to  have  left  the  Board  unmen- 

tioned,  or . to  have  stated  the  matter  in  its  true 

light.” 

“  For  the  more  sure  gnidance  and  direction  of  his  Maj- 
estv’s  good  subiects  liere,  if  that  affair  should  be 

Publication  JO  J 

of  eariior  brought  for  furtber  consideration  before  the  Gen- 
Lgs.eeJ  eral  Court,”  the  Ilouse  directed  the  members  from 
APni  17.  gos|.on  £0  compile  and  publish  a  colleetion  of  in- 
structions  from  the  crown  to  the  Governors  respecting  the 
establishment  of  a  salary,  and  of  all  proceedings  which 
had  been  had  upon  that  subject  since  the  graut  of  the 
existing  charter ;  and  the  volume  was  published  in  the 
same  year.1  The  legal  term  of  the  Court  was  near  to  ex- 
piring.  The  Governor  dissolved  it  without  liaving 
given  his  approval  to  the  Resolves  which  had  been 
passed  for  its  pay.  “  It  may  justly  appear  doubtful,”  he 
said,  in  his  message,  “  whether  the  towns  ought  to  bear 

an  expense,  the  sole  end  of  which  was  defeated ; . 

and  since  you  would  not  come  into  any  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  settling  a  salary  on  the  Governor  at  tliis  present 
Session,  I  think  you  cannot  wonder  that  I  should  defer  the 
consideration  of  your  allowances  in  the  same  manner.” 
He  communicated  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  Board 
of  Trade,  applauding  his  “  prudenee  and  integrity  in  de- 
clining  to  accept  of  money  from  the  Assembly  upon  any 
terms  different  from  those  enjoined  by  the  instructions  ;  ” 
and  he  concluded  with  an  assurance  of  the  satisfaction  he 
had  in  tliinking  that  in  the  approaching  annual  election 
“  the  country  would  have  an  opportunity,  by  a  new  choice, 
of  sliowing  their  duty  and  loyalty  to  his  Majesty,  as  well 
as  their  faithfulness  to  their  own  Constitution.” 2 


1  This  13  the  volume  repeatedly  April  25,  after  the  hearing  before  the 
quoted  in  the  preceding  notes,  under  Board  of  Trade,  Wilks  and  Beicher 
the  title  of  “  Proceedings,”  &c.  It  wrote  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Ilouse  of 
consists  of  112  pages,  in  small  quarto  Massachusetts:  “  \Ve  can  by  uo  means 
Bize.  think  it  prudent,  just,  or  reasonable, 

*  Proceedings,  &c.,  101-112. —  but  an  infringement  of  the  rights 
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Of  course,  the  Governor  did  not  expect  this  to  be  taken 
as  sincere.  At  all  events,  the  character  of  the 
new  House,  which  also,  agreeably  to  the  writ,  eraioourt. 
catne  together  at  Salem,  was  the  same  as  tliat  of  May28' 
the  last.  Its  vote  for  Counsellors  did  not,  however,  ex¬ 
press  the  resentment  which  would  have  been  not  unnatural. 
Only  four  new  members  were  chosen  to  that  Board,  of  whora 
two,  Jonathan  Beicher,  the  House’s  agent  in  England,  and 
Isaac  Little,  were  rejected  by  the  Governor.  The  formal 
business  of  the  opening  of  the  legislative  year  having  been 
transacted  in  two  days,  the  Court  was  prorogued  to  the 
following  month,  when  the  House  began  the  session  by 
opening  another  question.  It  proposed  to  go  into  June25_ 
convention  with  the  Council  for  the  choice  of  an  JuIy10- 
Attorney-General.  The  Council  replied  that  it  was  not  at 
liberty  to  do  so,  a  royal  instruction  to  the  Governor  having 
declared  that  that  oflicer  must  be  appointed  by.  the  execu- 
tive  department.  The  House  appealed  to  a  pre- 
cedent  of  the  time  of  Governor  Shute,  when  the 
Council,  after  setting  up  this  pretension,  had  on  further 
reflection  abandoned  it.1  But  the  Council  now  persisted; 


vested  in  the  people  by  the  royal 
charter,  to  fix  a  salary  on  a  Governor 
by  virtue  of  an  instruction.  Of  what 
value  is  the  charter,  if  an  instruction 
shall  at  pleasure  take  away  every 
valuable  part  of  it?  If  we  must  be 
finally  compelled  to  a  fixed  salary, 

. if  our  liberties  must  be  lost, 

much  better  tliey  should  be  taken 
away,  than  we  be  in  any  measure 
accessary  to  our  own  ruin.”  The 
agents  expressed  their  opinion  that 
the  Privy  Council’s  threat  of  submit- 
ting  the  dispute  to  Parliament  would 
be  carried  out.  But  it  seems  that  the 
leaders  in  Massachusetts  were  other- 
wise  and  better  informed.  Either 
through  cominunication  with  persous 
about  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  or  from 
their  own  observations  of  his  policy, 


they  were  satisfied  that,  in  the  last 
resort,  the  ofiicious  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  improvident  Duke  would 
be  held-  back  from  niaking  serious 
trouble. 

1  At  an  early  period  of  the  admin- 
istration  under  the  Provincial  char¬ 
ter,  the  importance  of  the  office 
of  Attorney- General  was  perceived. 
Nov.  23,  1093,  a  memorial  from 
“  Thomas  Newton,  barrister,  pray- 
ing  to  be  appointed  Attorney-General 
for  New  England,”  was  before  the 
Lords  of  Trade.  (British  Colonial 
Papers.)  Three  years  later  (Sept. 
10,  169G),  the  Privy  Council  directed 
the  Attorney-General  “  to  consider 
whether  an  Attorney-General  may 
not  be  appointed  for  his  Majesty  in 
each  of  the  several  Colonies  and 
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and  with  their  advice  and  consent,  Paul  Dudley,  who  had 
held  the  office  by  annual  elections  of  the  Court,  was  reap- 
pointed  to  it  by  the  Governor.  The  two  Ilouses  concurred 

1729  in  a  vote  to  issue  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  bills 

Juiys.  0f  crecpt  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  but  the  Governor  withheld  his  approval.  He  did 
“  not  thinlc  proper  to  consent  to  any  form  for  supplying 
the  treasury,  but  what  was  practised  before  the  year 
1721.” 1 

The  Pepresentatives  prayed  him  to  issue  his  warrant  for 
the  payment  of  their  predecessors  who  had  served  in  the 
last  House.  The  law,  they  said,  prescribed  no  such  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  remuneration  of  Pepresentatives  as  that  of 
“  their  being  always  of  the  same  sentiments  with  the 
Governor.”  But  they  could  get  nothing  from  him  beyond 
the  answer  that  “  he  should  lay  the  matter  before  the  Lords 
of  Trade,  and  take  their  directions  therein.”  They  were 
engaged  in  a  discussion  as  to  a  graut  to  be  made  to  the 
Governor,  when,  after  a  fortnight’s  session,  he  again  pro- 
rogued  the  Court  for  six  weeks,  to  meet  agaiu  at  Salem.2 
At  neither  of  these  sessions  had  he  resumed  the  applica- 
tion  for  a  salary.  He  was  awaiting  intelligence  of  the 
action  of  the  King’s  Privy  Council  upon  the  Address 
which  had  been  sent  by  the  House.  As  soon  as  he  had 


Provinces.”  (Privy  Council  Regis¬ 
ter.)  Randolph  had  recommended 
Thomas  Newton  for  the  post,  repre- 
senting  “  that  Anthony  Checldy, 
the  present  Attorney-General  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  is  not  only  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  laws  of  England,  but 
has  been  himself  an  illegal  trader.” 
(British  Colonial  Papers.)  To  as 
late  a  time  as  the  close  of  Dudley’s 
administration,  the  Attorney-General 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
such  being  the  construction  of  that 
Article  of  the  charter  which  related 
to  ‘ 4  officers  belonging  to  the  courts 
of  justice.”  Lieutenant- Governor 


Tailer,  in  1716,  yielded  the  point 
to  an  assumption  of  the  General 
Court;  and  the  practice  of  election 
by  that  body,  though  excepted  to  by 
Governor  Shute,  was  followed  tili 
Buruet  revived  the  question. 

1  See  Mass.  Prov.  Laws,  II.  219- 
222;  comp,  above,  p.  433;  Ilutch., 
II.  378. 

2  Mass.  Prov.  Rec.  —  In  the  morn- 
ing  of  the  day  of  the  prorogation, 
the  House  had  resolved  to  enter  in 
the  afternoon  upon  the  consideratiou 
of  an  allowance  for  the  Governor. 
But  he  was  beforehand  with  tliein. 
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July  19. 


Aug.  20. 


May  22. 


parted  with  the  Court,  he  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade: 
“The  principles  of  independency  are  too  deeply 
rooted  in  them  to  be  managed  by  any  thing  but 
the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain.”  1 

He  was  ready,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Court, 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  action  of  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil,  premising  that,  tili  he  should  be  informed  of  it,  he  liad 
purposely  abstained  froin  presenting  the  question  respect- 
ing  salaries  to  the  present  House,  in  Order  that  they 
“  might  remain  free  and  unconstrained  from  any  share 
in  the  dispute.”  He  now  informed  them  that,  after  hear- 
ing  the  agents  of  the  House  by  counsel  and  the 
law  officers  of  the  crown  in  reply,  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil,  with  expressions  of  their  high  approbation  of  his  per- 
severance,  and  with  a  reassertion  of  their  judgment  that 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  should  have  a 

Kenewed 

permanent  annual  salary  of  a  thousand  pounds,  demandfor 
had  advised  the  King  “  to  lay  the  whole  matter 
before  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.”  The  House, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  received  information  from  the 
agents  —  which,  to  keep  up  the  public  spirit,  they  imme- 
diately  published  —  to  the  effect  that  the  reference  to 
Parliament  was  not  likely  to  be  made.2  The  agents  had 
probably  discovered  the  resolute  reluctance  of  the  Prime 
Minister  to  meddle  with  the  colonial  administration. 

The  House  again,  in  the  same  terms  as  before, 
passed  its  Besolve  for  the  emission  of  bills  of 
credit,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  to  meet 
the  charges  of  the  government.  The  Council 
amended  the  Resolve  so  as  to  clear  it  from  that 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  House  which  had  before  been  a 


Aug.  22. 


Aug.  23. 


1  British  Colonial  Papers. 

2  Ibid.  — Jeremiah  Dummer  wrote 
from  London,  Aug.  10,  1729,  urging 
strongly  a  compliance  witli  the  King’s 
instructions :  “  I  am  afraid,  if  we  don’t 
do  it  willingly,  we  shall  be  compelled 


to  do  it  unwillingly.  The  Ministers 
are  determined  to  lay  it  before  Parlia¬ 
ment;  and  if  they  bring  in  the  bill, 
who  will  undertake  to  get  it  thrown 
out?  ”  (Barry,  History  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  II.  127,  note  1.) 
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subject  of  dispute.  The  House  refused  to  concur  in  the 
araendment,  and  again  the  raeasure  feil  to  the  ground. 
The  Council  by  a  unanimous  vote  refused  to  accede  to  a 
grant  of  five  hundred  pounds  raade  by  the  House  to  its 
agents  in  England.  In  a  calm  and  respectful  message  the 
House  expressed  to  the  Governor  its  approval  of  the  Posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  last  House  respecting  the  great  question 
of  salaries,  and  the  Governor  immediately  resorted  to 
another  measure  of  coercion,  adjourning  the  Court  to 
meet  after  four  days  at  Cambridge. 

The  further  dispute  was  to  be  of  no  long  duration.  Of 
course  the  House  met  in  no  more  manageable  mood,  when, 
for  the  gratification,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  Governor’s  pas- 
sion,  or  for  a  harsher  trial  of  his  power,  it  found  itself  in 
a  second  unusual  place.  But  it  did  not  overlook  the  ad- 
vantage  of  proceeding  with  dignity  in  a  quarrel  with  an 
angry  man.  It  now  made  a  grant  to  him  of  six 

Aug.  27.  ° 

thousand  pounds  “  for  his  support  the  last  year, 
and  further  to  enable  him  to  manage  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment.”  “  If  you  will  not  comply,”  he  said  to  the  Repre- 
sentatives,  “  with  his  Majesty’s  instruction,  you  might  at 
least  forbear  your  endeavor  to  seduce  one  of  his  servants 
from  his  declared  duty ;  ”  and  in  his  ill-humor  he  warned 
them  against  adjourning  themselves,  as  they  had  done, 
“from  Saturday  morning  to  Tuesday  afternoon,”  and 
threatened  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  Parliament  this  un- 
autliorized  extension  of  their  right  by  charter  to  adjourn 
themselves  for  forty-eight  hours.  They  answered 

Aug.  30.  /  °  J 

his  refusal  of  their  money  with  an  argument  to 
which  the  frequent  previous  repetition  of  it  now  left  noth¬ 


ing  to  be  added. 

The  same  day,  as  he  came  towards  the  ferry  from  Cam¬ 
bridge  on  his  way  to  Boston,  his  carriage  was  over- 

Govemor  u  ~ 

Bumet’s  set,  and  he  was  thrown  into  the  water.  A  fever 
^sept.  7.  followed,  and  he  died  at  the  end  of  a  vveek,1 


1  New  England  Weekly  Journal,  for  September  8. 
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having  first,  however,  sent  to  the  House  from  his  sick- 
charaber  a  very  long  vindication  of  his  own  proceedings 
and  clairas,  accompanied  with  a  strain  of  equally  emphatic 
condemnation  of  the  Opposition  which  had  distressed  and 
baffled  him.1  The  Court,  which  had  little  fault  to  find  with 
him,  except  for  his  stubborn  fidelity  to  a  claim  opposed  by 
themselves  with  as  stubborn  resistance,  and  which  could 
not  be  unimpressed  by  his  generous  qualities  and 
by  his  various  accomplishments,  honored  him  by  a 
sumptuous  funeral.3 

Appearing  at  the  Council  Board,  from  which  he 
had  been  absent  since  the  third  day  after  Burnet 
assumed  the  government,  Lieutenant-Governor 
Dummer  adjourned  the  Court  for  a  week.  His 
speech  at  its  meeting  briefly  declared  his  good 
intentions  towards  the  Province,  and  referred  to 
the  Obligation  which  his  instructions  imposed  to  ask  for  a 
stated  salary.  The  Ilouse  repeated,  in  the  same 
terms  as  before,  its  vote  to  supply  the  treasury  by 
an  issue  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  bills  of  credit. 
The  Council  amended  the  vote,  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
puted  question  of  the  liability  of  the  money  to  be  drawn 
from  the  treasury  by  the  Governors  warrant.  The  House 
refused  to  accept  the  amendment,  and  the  Council  to  re- 
cede  from  it.  With  the  liow  familiär  aro-uments, 

°  Sept.  23. 

the  House  replied  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s 


Sept.  12. 


Sept.  10. 


Lieutenant- 

Governor 


Sept.  18. 


1  “  It  is  not  with  so  vain  a  liope 
as  to  convince  vou  that  I  take  the 
trouble  to  answer  your  message,  but, 
if  possible,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
deluded  people  whom  you  represent, 
and  whom  you  are  at  so  much  pains 
to  keep  in  ignorance  of  the  true  state 

of  their  affairs . I  am  tied 

up  by  my  instructions  on  one  hand, 
and  mect  with  nothing  but  contradic- 
tion  and  ill  usage  from  you  ou  the 
other.  ”  These  are  fair  specimens  of 
the  tone  of  the  paper,  which  betrays 
rather  the  petulance  of  an  invalid, 


than  the  liaughty  confidence  of  the 
general  tenor  of  the  Governor’s 
career. 

2  It  cost  £1097  11s.  3 d.  (Mass. 
Prov.  Rec.,  for  September  6  and 
November  19.)  Dr.  Colman,  as 
“the  eldest  minister  of  Boston,” 
wrote  to  Thomas  Burnet  a  lctter  of 
condolence  on  his  brother’s  death, 
and  took  the  opportunity  to  depre- 
cate  further  persistence  of  the  home 
government  in  the  claim  for  a  stated 
salary.  (Turell’s  Colman,  195-197.) 
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demand  for  a  salary  ;  the  Lieutenant-Governor  justified  it, 
and  the  House  criticised  liis  plea.  But  the  other  point,  to 
which  up  to  this  time  they  had  adhered  with  equal 
sept. -4.  0j3Sj.jnaCj^  ^Pey  now  surrendered.  The  inconven- 
ience  of  a  Suspension  of  payments  from  the  treasury  was 
too  great  to  be  longer  borne ;  and  the  House  had  be- 
come  discouraged  as  to  carrying  their  point  in  respect  to 
the  form  of  the  grant.  The  necessary  supply  was  now 
granted  in  the  manner  which  had  been  practised  before  the 
last  year  of  Governor  Shute ;  that  is,  it  was  made  subject 
to  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  by  the  Governor  s  warrant 
without  a  subsequent  action  of  the  Legislature  upon  each 
payment.  The  Court,  having  sat  a  week,  was  pro- 
Sept  ‘6‘  r0gUed  to  come  together  again  at  Boston,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  having  first  repeated  their  refusal  to  make  an  allowance 
for  the  remuneration  of  the  House’s  agents  in  England.1 
Nov.  i9-  In  the  next  session,  of  a  month’s  duration,  the 
r’ec-20-  standing  topics  of  dispute  were  again  treated,  but 
it  was  with  no  novelty  of  discussion,  and  nothing  beyond 
routine  business  was  accomplished,  except  that  a 
Dec  19  law  was  passed  relieving  Baptists  and  Quäkers 
from  parish  taxes.2  The  Lieutenant- Governor  recom- 
mended  to  the  House  not  to  waste  their  time  in  delib- 
erating  about  a  grant  to  him,  since  he  must  adhere  to  the 
instruction  to  receive  none  except  in  a  stated  salary.  To 
make  good  their  own  ground,  they  went  through  the  form 
of  granting  him  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The 
Council  still  refused  to  meet  the  House  for  the  election 
of  an  Attorney-General,  and  to  consent  to  its  grants  to  its 
agents ;  and  it  refused,  though  earnestly  urged,  to  have  a 

1  Mass.  Prov.  Ree.  estates.  For  soroe  very  suggestive 

2  Province  Laws,  II.  543.  —  Sinoe  views  of  the  political  relation3  in 
the  first  year  of  King  George  the  Massachusetts  of  the  question  con- 
Second,  the  Baptists  and  Quäkers  cerning  baptism,  see  Thomas  Cob- 
had  been  excused  from  paying  a  poll-  bet’s  letter,  in  Mass.  Ilist.  Col., 
tax  towards  the  support  of  ministers.  XXX\  III.  291;  comp,  above,  II. 
Thf>  nresent  Act  exempted  their  492. 
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Conference  with  the  House  on  those  questions.  The  House 

Dec.  9.  vote(*  to  direct  the  Treasurer  to  place  five  hundred 
pounds  at  their  disposal  by  paying  it  into  their 
Speaker  s  hands ;  but  the  Council  defeated  this  plan  by  an 
amendment  directing  the  Treasurer  to  pay  the  money  to 
Jeremiah  Dummer,  who  in  England  represented 
the  whole  Court.  The  House,  in  a  single  vote,  Governor 
granted  three  thousand  pounds  to  their  agents,  My1 8 
and  two  thousand  pounds  to  the  late  Governors  Deo-13, 
children.  Personally  he  had  not  been  after  their  pattern  ; 
but  they  could  not  but  respect  his  memory,  for  manliness 
is  sure  to  command  the  respect  of  manly  opponents.  In 
another  vote  the  Representatives  attempted  to  get 
their  agents  paid  as  for  Services  in  calling  Burnet 
to  account  before  the  Privy  Council  for  taking  illegal  fees 
for  the  clearance  of  vessels.  But  against  both  devices 
they  found  the  Council  equally  inflexible. 

At  the  annual  meeting  for  elections,  the  Lieu-  mo 
tenant-Governor  made  nd  reference  to  the  contro-  May27- 
verted  questions.  He  told  the  Court  that  Burnet’s  practice 
as  to  taking  fees  had  been  disapproved  by  the 
Privy  Council,  and  that  Jonathan  Beicher,  one  of  Appoinf 
the  House’s  agents,  was  about  to  return  to  Massa-  Governor 
chusetts  as  Governor.  Ihe  House,  well  knowin0, 
that  it  would  not  be  accepted,  made  an  allowance  of  nine 
hundred  pounds  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  then,  on 
account  of  an  alarm  of  the  small-pox  in  Boston,  and  of 
the  expectation  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  nbw 
Governor,  the  Court  at  its  request  was  prorogued 
for  a  month,  to  reassemble  at  the  end  of  that  time  at  Cam¬ 
bridge. 


May  30. 
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At  some  time  within  the  first  nine  years  after  the  immi- 
gration  of  Winthrop’s  Company,  Andrew  Beicher  set  up 
an  inn  in  Cambridge.  His  son  Andrew  made  a  consider- 
able  fortune  as  a  merchant,  first  of  Hartford  and  then  of 
Boston,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Massachusetts 
several  years  under  the  Provincial  Charter.1  He  married 
a  daughter  of  Deputy- Governor  Uanforth.  His  son  Jona¬ 
than,  after  finishing  the  course  of  study  at  Harvard 

16"'  College,  travelled  abroad,  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  and,  according  to  a  Statement  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  had  an  honorable  reception  at  the  court  of  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  and  of  his  mother,  the  Princess  Sophia, 
heiress  presumptive  to  the  British  crown.  Return- 
jonathan  ing  home,  he  followed  in  his  father’s  steps,  becom- 
Beicher.  jng  a  merchaut,  a  Representative  in  the  General 

Court,  and  a  member  of  the  Council. 

He  had  not  a  generous  nature,  but  in  traits  which  attract 
populär  good-will  he  was  not  wanting.  His  person  and 
presence  were  graceful  and  pleasing.  He  had  a  cheerful 
countenance,  a  hearty  voice,  a  demonstrative  gesticulation, 
and  an  habitually  affable  address.  He  was  a  man  of 
society  and  of  the  world.  Though  foolishly  irritable,  and 
prone  to  small  resentments  which  he  pursued  without 

1  It  was  while  he  was  a  Counsellor  reply:  “  The  hardest  fend  off;  if  you 
that,  the  selectmen  of  Boston  having  stop  my  yessels,  I  will  hinder  the 
objected  to  his  sending  corn  to  Cura-  coming  in  of  three  times  as  niuch.” 
50a  on  account  of  a  scarcity  of  that  (Sewall’s  Diary,  for  May  20,  1713.) 
article,  he  was  so  public-spirited  as  to 
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dignity,  he  was  not  troubled,  like  his  differently  consti- 
tuted  and  differently  trained  predecessor,  with  pride  and 
obstinacy  about  points  of  bonor.  Ke  loved  intrieue  and 
tortuous  metliods.  The  ways  of  thinking  of  his  earlier 
profession  kept  tbeir  hold  on  his  experienced  mind.  He 
brought  into  politics  some  habits  of  trade  ;  when  satis- 
fied  that  he  could  not  get  what  lie  wanted  unless  at  an 
inconvenient  price,  he  would  accept  with  complacent 
good-nature  as  much  as  was  to  be  had.  If  greedy  in 
acquisition,  he  was  no  misef.  He  spent  his  money  with 
an  elegant  liberality.  Especially  was  his  purse  freely 
opened  when  it  might  buy  large  returns  of  praise  and 
consequence. 

A  political  manager,  such  as  Massachusetts  had  not  bred 
before,  he  anticipated,  in  forms  less  elaborate,  some  tactics 
of  more  recent  times.  For  years  he  was  known  as  a  friend 
of  high  prerogative  principles  in  the  government.  Great 
surprise  was  feit  when,  at  the  height  of  the  quarrel  with 
Burnet  about  a  stated  salary,  it  became  known  that  Beicher 
had  embraced  the  populär  pretension.  The  House  made 
him  one  of  its  agents  to  enforce  that  doctrine  on  the  court, 
and  in  England  he  remained  and  persevered,  though  the 
provincial  Council  steadily  refused  its  consent  to  his  being 
paid.  There  the  news  of  the  death  of  Burnet  found  him, 
and  another  not  less  unexpected  change  in  his  position 
forthwith  took  place.  Lord  Townshend’s  quarrel  with 
Walpole  had  more  than  begun,  and  each  of  the  rivals 
wished  to  avoid  strong  measures  which  might  offer  an 
advantage  to  the  other.  Wilks,  Beicher’ s  colleague  in 
the  agency,  persuaded  Townshend  that  Beicher,  if  any- 
body,  could  manage  the  turbulent  Representatives  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  It  was  thought  that  the  populär  branch  in  the 
Legislature  which  had  so  lately  chosen  him  to  be  agent 
could  not  fail  to  welcome  him  as  Governor,  and  to  be  ac- 
cessible  to  his  persuasions  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
volunteered  satisfactory  assurances  to  the  Ministry  of  his 
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determination  to  desert  the  populär  cause.  He  assured 

1729  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  that  there  was  no  reason 
Deo.  3l  u  to  entertain  a  thought  to  liis  prejudice  on  the 

score  of  the  Station  he  lately  sustained ;  no  one,”  he  said, 
“  shall  be  more  tender  of  the  honor  and  diguity  of  the 
crown,  nor  more  industrious  to  prornote  the  interest  of  the 
mother  kingdom.”  1  Governor  Shute,  whose  appointment 
Beicher  had  aided  by  a  contribution  of  money  fifteen  years 
before,  now  repaid  the  boon  by  bis  good  offices. 

Dummer  was  not  continued  as  Lieutenant-Governor. 
At  the  instance  of  the  agent,  Wilks,  the  place 
c“r  was  restored  to  William  Tailer,  wlio  fifteen  years 
Täüer.  before  had  been  superseded  by  Dummer.  Tailer 
had  lately  held  the  Naval  Office,  a  position  of  more  emol- 
ument.  Wilks,  wanting  it  for  a  friend,  made  the  other 
arrangement  for  Tailer,  as  a  partial  compensation  for  his 
loss.  Beicher  helped  his  associate  in  the  agency  in  mak- 
ing  this  transfer.  Avowing  his  preference  for 
March 30.  he  sobcjte(i  0f  the  Duke  the  “  favor  always 

allowed  to  the  King’s  Governors,  to  be  made  easy  in  their 
Lieutenant-Governors.” 2 

Tailer,  who  was  on  the  spot,  and  who  had  received  his 

1730  commission,  met  the  General  Court  at  the  time  to 
june  30.  which  it  was  prorogued,  before  Beicher  s  arrival.3 

He  told  them  that  he  should  propose  nothing  but  business 


1  British  Colonial  Papers.  —  Nov. 
13,  1733,  Beicher  wrote  to  Delafaye, 
Under  Secretary  of  State:  “  As  I  am 
a  native  of  this  country,  and  have 
been  for  fifteen  years  past  concerned 
in  the  government,  I  do  not  suppose 
his  Majesty  could  have  committed  the 
royal  commission  to  any  gentleman 
besides,  that  could  have  managed  so 
stiff  a  people  as  these  are.  But  I  am 
so  well  knowing  of  their  humor  and 
circumstances,  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  impose  upon  me,  or  to 
make  those  evasions  they  might  have 
done  with  a  stranger.”  (Ibid.) 


8  Ibid. 

8  The  Ilouse  of  Itepresentatives 
hegan  to  print  its  jouraal  just  before 
the  beginning  of  Belcher’s  adminis- 
tration,  the  first  publication  being  of 
the  proceedings  of  May  27,  1730. — • 
Beicher  met  the  Court  at  Cambridge, 
to  which  place  it  had  been  prorogued 
by  Lieutenant-Governor  Dummer  for 
its  meeting,  by  reason  of  the  preva- 
lence  of  small-pox  in  Boston  (see 
above,  529),  and  the  arrangement 
liaving  been  continued  by  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor,  by  prorogations  of 
Juno  30  and  July  3  and  16. 
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of  1  outine,  but  he  did  at  once  a  graceful  act  by  approving 
a  grant  made  by  the  House  to  Dummer,  from  which  Dum¬ 
mer,  under  the  royal  instruction,  had  withheld  his  approval, 
and  which  would  otherwise  have  lapsed.1  The 
Court  sat  but  three  days,  and  it  was  not  tili  after  Ju'y3' 
four  successive  prorogations  that  they  came  into  the  pres- 
ence  of  their  new  compatriot  ruler.2 


1  Dummer  lived  to  an  otd  age,  but 
was  never  again  in  public  life,  except 
for  a  short  time  (1738,  1739)  as  a 
member  of  the  Council.  (Hutck., 
II.  388.) 

2  After  Burnef’s  deatk  there  had 
been  much  deliberation  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  the  Privy  Council  on 
the  result  of  the  controversy  between 
kim  and  Massachusetts.  Even  before 
intelligence  of  that  event  reached 
England,  his  business,  taken  up 
where  it  had  been  left  four  months 
before,  was  again  forced  by  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  before  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil.  At  the  Duke’s  instance  the  Board 
of  Trade  (October  6)  summoned 
Wilks  and  Beicher  to  substantiate 
the  charges  of  the  Colony  against 
the  Governor,  and  Thomas  Burnet 
to  appear  in  his  brother’s  defence. 
“As  to  the  particular  complaint  of 
Mr.  Burnet’s  adjourning  the  Assera- 

bly  from  Boston  to  Salem, . 

they  [the  agents]  did  not  dispute  the 
Governor’s  power  of  doing  it,  but 
hoped  they  might  have  the  liberty  of 
remonstrating  against  the  inconven- 
iences  and  hardships  which  the  As- 
seinbly  suffered  by  that  proceeding;  ” 
and  they  represented  it  as  simply  part 
of  his  plan  for  “  harassing  tkem  ” 
into  a  Settlement  of  stated  salaries, 
which  the  agents  went  on  to  argue 
that  the  Assembly  was  under  no  Ob¬ 
ligation  to  grant.  They  justified  the 
claim  set  up  by  the  Assembly  to 
audit  accounts  before  the  issue  of 
money  from  the  Treasury,  as  hav- 
ing  been  acquiesced'  in  by  Governor 
Shute,  and  approved  by  the  law  offi- 


cers  of  the  crown,  and  they  finished 
by  complaining  of  the  Govevnor’s 
extortion  of  fees  for  the  clearance  of 
vessels  going  to  sea.  (Journal  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.)  It  was  a  fort- 
night  after  this  hearing  that  news 
came  of  Burnet’s  death,  and  the 
agents  represented  to  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  (October  23)  that  they  witkdrew 
“  such  parts  of  their  petition  as  were 
altogether  personal  against  him,  ”  and 
that  they  “  insisted  only  on  laying 

before  their  Lordships, . as 

being  of  a  public  nature,  and  affect- 
ing  the  welfare  of  the  Province,”  the 
charges  that  the  Governor  “  had  re- 
fused  to  consent  to  any  form  for  sup- 
ply  of  the  Treasury  but  what  was 
practised  before  the  year  1721,”  and 
“that  he  had  exacted  extraordinary 
and  illegal  fees  on  the  shipping.” 
The  Council  approved  the  Governor’s 
course  in  respect  to  the  first  point, 
and  the  agents  promised  to  advise 
their  constitueuts  aecordingly.  As 
to  the  second,  the  Council  disap- 
proved  the  Governor’s  proceeding, 
and  ordered  an  instruction  to  that 
officcr  “not  to  exact  any  such  fees 
for  the  future,  or  to  demand  any 
other  fees  than  what  are  legal,  or 
have  been  customarily  taken  by  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  that  Province.”  (Register 
of  the  Privy  Council.)  Under  an 
Order  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Board 
of  Trade  (November  6)  inquired  of 
Beicher  and  Wilks  “  what  steps  had 
been  taken  by  said  Assembly  [of 
Massachusetts]  in  compliance  with 
his  Majesty’s  instruction  for  provid- 
ing  a  üxed  salary  for  their  Governor, 
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In  his  inaugural  speecli  he  exhorted  tliem  to  be  watch- 
ful  for  the  interests  of  religion,  and  tolerantly  re- 
n^ugurai  gardful  of  the  rights  of  conscience  ;  to  attend  to 
Speech.  condition  of  the  Indians,  of  trade  and  currency, 

Sept.  9.  ;  J 

and  of  the  fortifications,  which  were  not  to  be  neg- 


or  was  intended  to  be  taten  for  that 
purpose .  ’  ’  The  agents  replied  ‘  ‘  that 
they  knew  not  of  any  intention  the 
Said  Assembly  had  to  vary  from  their 
last  resolution.  Whereupon  their 
Lordships  told  them  that,  as  they 
were  desirous  that  this  dispute  be- 
tween  the  crown  and  the  said  As¬ 
sembly  might,  if  possible,  be  deter- 
mined  in  an  easy  manner,  and  that 
his  Majesty  might  not  be  nnder  the 
necessity  of  laying  their  behavior 
before  the  Legislature  of  Great 

Britain, . their  Lordships 

would  make  them  a  proposal,  wliere- 
in  they  would  not  insist  upon  forms, 
provided  the  substance  might  be 
obtained,  and  that  the  Governor 
might  be  made  by  any  means  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  people,  and  not  lie 
under  the  temptation  of  retailing 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown  or  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain  to  the  said 
Assembly  for  his  daily  bread ;  which 

proposal  was  that, . sinee  the 

Assembly  of  the  Massachusetts  have 
already  by  several  Acts  provided 
stated  salaries  for  their  Council  and 
Assembly  men,  that  they  should 
make  like  provision  of  one  thousand 
pounds  sterling  per  annum,  in  the 
same  manner,  for  their  Governor 
for  the  time  being.  To  which  the 
said  agents  at  first  answered,  that 
without  all  doubt  the  Assembly  would 
look  upon  this  proposal  as  an  act 
of  great  condescension  and  goodness 
in  the  governmcnt  here,  and  would 
most  certainly  comply  with  it.  But 
upon  further  discourse  and  explana- 
tion  it  appeared  that  what  the  said 
agents  intended  was,  that  as  the 
Acts  providing  salaries  for  their 
Council  and  Assembly  are  near  ex- 


piring,  that  when  the  same  should 
expire  the  Assembly  would  for  the 
future  provide  for  the  Council,  As¬ 
sembly,  and  Governor  in  the  same 
manner,  that  is,  by  an  annual  Resolve 
every  Session  only,  and  not  by  Act  of 
Assembly,  nor  for  any  fixed  term 
whatsoever;  for  to  their  knowledge 
Mr.  Burnet  had  endeavored  to  per- 
suade  the  people  to  come  into  a  three 
years’  provision  only,  which  they  had 
absolutely  refused,  and  the  said  agents 
declared  it  to  be  their  fixed  and  posi¬ 
tive  opinion  that  the  Assembly  would 
never  make  their  Governor  indepen¬ 
dent  of  them.”  After  a  few  days 
(November  11),  the  agents  “  ac- 
quainted  their  Lordships  that,  liav- 
ing  refiected  upon  what  passed  when 
they  attended  the  Board  the  6th 
instant,  having  reconsidered  their 
letters,  and  apprehending  that  the 
death  of  Mr.  Bumet  might  have 
abated  the  animosity  of  the  dispute 
between  him  and  the  Assembly,  and 
have  made  some  alteration  in  the 
temper  of  that  Province,  they  were 
ready  to  transmit  any  proposition  to 
the  Assembly  that  this  Board  should 
make  to  them,  and  would,  as  far  as 
was  compatible  with  their  stations, 
enforee  the  success  thereof,  and  were 
informed  by  the  Board  that  they 
would  apply  to  his  Majesty  for  leave 
to  make  them  a  proposition  in  writ- 
ing,  and  would  humbly  entreat  his 
Majesty  to  suspeiul  his  just  resent- 
ment  against  the  Province  until  such 
time  as  the  effect  of  the  said  propo¬ 
sition  should  be  known.”  (Journal 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.)  The  Board 
of  Trade  reported  its  action  to  the 
Privy  Council,  who  approved  it 
(November  12),  and  (December  2) 
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lected,  notwithstanding  the  peace  lately  made  with  Spain; 
to  protect  the  King’s  rights  in  the  woods  and  in  naval 
munitions ;  and  to  maintain  the  contested  boundary  of 
Massachusetts  on  the  side  of  New  Hampshire.  In  the 
circumstances,  his  utterance  on  the  subject  of  a  settlement 
of  the  Governor’s  salary,  wliich  he  had  lately  been  em- 
ployed  to  plead  against  in  England,  could  not  but  he 
awaited  with  curiosity.  He  said  that,  according  to  the 
royal  instruction  wliich  had  been  renewed  to  him,  he  must 
demand  and  expect  from  the  Court  a  stated  annual  allow- 
ance  of  a  thousand  pounds.  In  his  management  of  this 
delicate  matter  he  probably  gave  himself  credit  for  a  dex- 
terity  which  on  the  other  part  was  not  ascribed  to  it.  He 
told  the  House  that,  having  manifested,  in  their  past  course, 
the  courage  and  persistence  exemplified  by  Cato  tili  the 
crisis  at  Utica,  they  certainly  would  not  tliink  of  imitating 
the  Eoman  further  to  the  point  of  his  self-destructive 
obstinacy.  The  Eepresentatives  thought  the  Governor’s 
reasoning  was  the  worse  for  this  indulgence  of  his  rhetoric. 
If  their  course  hitherto  had  been  as  just  and  magnanimous 
as  he  implied  it  to  have  been,  it  was  fit  to  be  persevered 
in,  at  least  tili  perseverance  was  shown  to  be  attended  with 
more  danger  than  as  yet  appeared. 

The  instruction  to  Beicher  was  in  terms  more  peremp- 
tory  than  had  been  before  employed  with  respect 
to  the  same  demand.  If  the  salary  should  not  asXlyfor 
“  be  forthwith  fixed  by  law,  his  Majesty,”  it  was  ^®  Gover' 
said,  “  will  find  himself  under  a  necessity  of  lay- 
ing  the  undutiful  behavior  of  the  Province  before  the  Leg- 

advised  the  King  to  “  order  that  no  he  was  sworn  into  office  before  the 
proceedings  be  had  on  the  Order  in  Council.  (Register  of  the  Privy 
Council  made  on  22d  May  last,  until  Council.)  He  embarked  for  Boston 
the  effect  of  said  proposition  be  in  a  ship  of  war  a  few  weeks  after, 
known.”  (Register  of  the  Privy  and  landed  in  Boston,  August  10, 
Council.)  As  early  as  November  having  put  in  at  Funchal,  whenee 
28  (Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  wrote  home,  June  29.  (Letter  to 
for  December  2),  Beicher  had  been  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  of  August 
appointed  Governor  of  Massachusetts  24,  in  British  Colonial  Papers.) 
and  New  Hampshire.  May  8,  1730, 
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islature  of  Great  Britain,  not  only  in  tliis  single  instance, 
but  in  many  others  of  the  same  nature  and  tendency, 
whereby  it  manifestly  appears  that  tliis  Assembly,  for 
some  years  last  past,  have  attempted  by  unwarrantable 
practices  to  weaken,  if  not  cast  off,  tlie  obedience  they 
owe  to  the  crown,  and  the  dependence  which  all  colonies 
ought  to  have  on  their  mother  country.”  The  demand 
was  announced  to  be  “  the  last  signification  of  the  royal 
pleasure  to  them  upon  this  subject;”  and,  should  it  not 
be  complied  with,  “  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure,  and  you 
are  required,”  so  wrote  the  Council  in  the  King’s  name, 
“  immediately  to  come  over  to  this  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  in  Order  to  give  us  an  exact  account  of  all  that 
shall  have  passed  upon  this  subject,  that  we  may  lay  the 
same  before  our  Parliament.”  1 

But  it  was  not  the  Governor  alone  who  was  attentive  to 
what  was  passing  in  England.  The  populär  leaders  also 
had  good  sources  of  Information,  and  on  the  whole  their 
opinion  was  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  English  parties, 
and  of  the  mutual  jealousies  among  great  men,  the  danger 
of  an  attack  in  Parliament  upon  the  Province  was  not  im¬ 
minent,  and  that  the  displeasure  of  the  Privy  Council 
might  probably  be  exhausted  in  threats.  They  had  reason 
to  believe  that  by  persons  more  powerful  than  tliose  who 
constituted  the  well-informed  and  meddlesome  Board  of 
Trade  the  zeal  of  that  body  was  rather  feared  than  encour- 
aged,  and  that  the  Privy  Council,  tliough  it  could  do  no 
less  than  echo  the  complaints  of  the  Board,  would  not  be 
disposed,  or  would  not  be  suffered,  to  embarrass  the  exist¬ 
ing  party  relations  by  forcing  into  Parliament  a  question 
susceptible  of  uses  which  could  not  be  calculated.  And 
in  the  last  resort  they  judged  that,  if  the  question  must  be 
decided  against  them,  it  might  be  better  that  it  should  be 
so  decided  by  Parliamentary  Usurpation  than  by  their  vol- 
untary  surrender. 


1  Hutch.  Hist.,  II.  333. 
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In  a  message  to  the  Council,  the  House  made  Refusal  of  it 
known  its  inflexible  resolution  on  the  subject.  rcsenta^61'" 
The  Council,  after  taking  time  for  consideration,  t‘ves; 
proposed  to  the  House  to  join  them  in  an  engage- 
ment  to  pay  to  the  present  Governor  a  fixed  salary  0ct  ' 
as  long  as  he  should  All  the  office.  But  neither  to 

°  Oot.  2. 

this  arrangement  would  the  House  consent.  A 
Conference  between  the  tvvo  branches  effected  nothing. 
The  Governor  made  them  a  speech,  and,  quoting  certain 
solicitations  for  action  against  the  Province  which  seven 
years  before  had  been  addressed  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  the  Lords  Justices  of  England,  warned  them  of  the 
probability  that  the  government  would  have  recourse  to 
the  vigorous  measures  therein  indicated. 

The  House  asked  for  an  adi'ournment  of  the 

.  .  Oct.  3. 

Court.  The  Governor  refused  it ;  adoptmg  the 
pert  language  of  liis  predecessor,  he  said  that  he  could 
not  do  them  such  a  wrong  as  to  put  it  out  of  tlieir  power 
to  show  their  duty  to  the  King  in  the  way  which  he  had 
pointed  out.  Three  or  four  weeks  passed,  and  they  showed 
no  sign  of  yielding.  The  House  made  a  graut  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  a  thousand  pounds.  The  Council  proposed  to 
amend  the  vote  so  as  to  promise  the  same  annual  payment 
during  Beichers  continuance  in  the  offlce  ;  but  to  this  the 
House  would  not  agree.  He  called  on  the  Council  to  ad- 
vise  him,  on  their  oaths,  whether  it  would  be  for  the  Kings 
interest  that  he  should  dissolve  the  Court.  The  Council 
unanimouslv  advised  against  a  dissolution,  and  he 

J  °  .  Oct.  28. 

ordered  a  prorogation  for  seven  weeks,  to  give  the 
Bepresentatives  opportunity  to  take  the  better  sense  of 
their  constituents.1  When  they  next  inet,  he 

.  J  .  Dec.  16. 

touched  the  disputed  question  lightly,  expressing 

1  In  his  speech  on  the  prorogation  into  something  that  has  more  the 
of  the  General  Court  (October  28),  face  of  that  duty  and  respect  you 
Beicher  said:  “  Although,  after  spin-  owe  to  the  King  than  you  ever  before 
ning  out  this  session,  you  are  coine  mauifested  on  this  head,  yet  it  does 
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little  besides  the  liope  tliat  tliey  liad  now  come  together 
“  with  good  and  dutiful  inclinations  to  the  King.”  At  all 
events,  they  weve  not  prepared  to  express  those  inclinations 
in  the  way  that  he  desired.  Again  he  treated  the 
•E>e°'29'  argument  at  large,  adding  that  he  “  did  not  intend 
i73i.  ^0  give  them  any  further  trouble.”  They  informed 

Jan- h  him  in  positive  terms  that  their  minds  were  made 
up  upon  the  subject.  He  dissolved  them  with  an 
angry  rebuke,  and  ordered  writs  for  a  new  election. 
On  the  main  question  the  new  Court  proved  no  more 
tractable  than  the  old,  and  their  constancy  sliowed 
Feb  10  the  way  to  a  termination  of  the  quarrel.  The 
Governor  was  sorely  incommoded  by  the  want  of  money. 
The  House  desired  that  he  should  have  it,  but  would  give 
it  him  on  none  but  their  own  conditions.  The  Ilouse 
proposed,  and  the  Council  agreed,  that  the  two 
ApnU  bodies  should  unite  in  a  Memorial  to  the  King  to 
permit  the  Governor  to  accept  their  temporary  grants,  as 
had  been  done  by  bis  predecessors.1  That  their  course 
was  not  prompted  by  parsimonious  considerations,  they 
had  taken  care  to  show  by  generous  gifts  to  the  Governor 
(which  tliere  was  no  obstacle  to  his  accepting)  for  his  Ser¬ 
vices  as  agent  in  England,  and  for  defraying  the  expenses 
of  his  voyage.2  The  perseverance  of  the  House  prevailed 


not  answer  his  Majesty’s  expectation 
from  you.”  —  “The  Assembly  had 
passed  an  Act  [Act  of  October  28] 
which,  though  it  did  not  come  up  to 
the  full  terms  of  the  instruction,  yet 
it  is  going  a  great  way  further  than 
they  have  ever  yet  done,  and  I  think 
may  be  taken  as  a  Settlement  during 
the  present  Governor’s  administra- 

tion . I  have  not  signed  the 

Act,  but  I  have  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  their  doing  the  matter  still  better 
at  the  approachiug  session.”  (Bei¬ 
cher  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Dec. 
10,  1730,  in  British  Colonial  Papers.) 

1  The  county  of  Worcester  was 


created  by  an  Act  of  April  2  of  this 
year.  (Provincial  Laws,  II.  581.) 

2  April  20,  1731,  Beicher  wrote  to 
the  Duke  that  he  had  dissolved  the 
Assembly  two  days  before;  and,  see- 
ing  “  no  reason  to  think  they  will 
ever  do  any  thing  further  or  uearer 
to  ’  ’  the  instruction  than  they  had 
done  in  the  bill  of  October  28,  he 
asks  leave  to  sign  it.  “  They  are 
daily  endeavoring,”  he  says,  “  to 
encroach  on  the  little  power  reserved 
to  the  crown  in  the  royal  charter. 

. I  think  they  have  too  much 

already,  unless  they  used  it  with  more 
good  mauners  to  the  King.”  (Ibid.) 
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to  carry  tliis  all-important  point  so  long  ancl  obstinately 
contested.  Eor  three  successive  years  the  Governor,  on 
liis  urgent  solicitations,  received  permission  from  England 
to  accept  the  annual  grant  of  the  General  Court.  Eor  a 
while  this  was  accompanied  with  an  Order  to  urge  the 
demand  for  a  stated  allowance.  At  length,  how- 
ever,  the  unavailing  claim  was  disused,  and  the  thfciaim. 
Governor  was  allowed  permanently  to  take  his 
money  in  the  form  in  wliieh  the  Court  was  willing 
to  make  the  grant.1  The  Privy  Council  conceived  that 
they  partially  preserved  the  point  of  honor  by  prescribing 
the  condition  that  the  Court’s  grant  to  the  Governor,  lest 
the  prospect  of  it  should  appear  to  intluence  him,  should 
be  made  at  the  beginning  of  its  sessions ;  a  condition 
which  from  this  time  was  observed  year  by  year. 

Politician  as  the  Governor  was  by  taste  and  practice,  he 


—  From  1731  onward,  Jonathan  Bei¬ 
cher,  Jr.,  appeared  repeatedly  before 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  urge  his  father’s 
suit  for  permission  to  accept  the  Col- 
ony’s  grants.  The  son  was  a  gradu- 
ate  of  Harvard  College  of  the  year 
1728.  The  Governor  wrote  of  him 
to  the  Buke  (Nov.  7,  1731)  that, 
“  after  spending  the  last  seven  years 
at  our  little  University  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,”  he  was  then  studying  at 
the  Temple ;  and  that  he  needed  in- 
dulgence,  for  he  “was  but  the  new 
production  of  the  wilds  of  America.  ’  ’ 
(Ibid.)  At  his  death  in  1776,  he  was 
Lieutenant- Governor  and  Chief-Jus- 
tice  of  Nova  Scotia. 

1  Register  of  the  Privy  Council, 
for  Aug.  4  and  11,  1731;  Aug.  10, 
1732;  Jan.  26,  Oct.  4,  Nov.  2,  1733; 
Nov.  5,  1735;  Journal  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  for  Aug.  5,  1731;  Aug.  23, 
1732;  Feb.  2,  June  19,  Nov.  6,  1733; 
June  20,  Aug.  22,  1734;  June  12, 
Aug.  21,  Oct.  31,  Dec.  5,  1735; 
comp  Mass.  Provincial  Laws,  II.  632 


et  seq.,  note. —  Aug.  25,  1731,  the 
agent,  Wilks,  wrote  to  Secretary 
Willard  that  Beicher  had  been  per- 
mitted  by  the  Privy  Council  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  grant  of  the  General  Coui't 
for  that  one  year,  and  thenceforward 
to  insist  peremptorily  on  a  üsed  sal- 
ary;  and  that  the  President  of  the 
Council  (Lord  Wilmington)  earnestly 
advised  the  Province  to  oblige  the 
King  in  this  matter  while  he  (the  Pres¬ 
ident)  was  in  power,  as  afterwards 
they  might  not  fare  so  well.  (Brit¬ 
ish  Colonial  Papers.) — 1733,  June 
28,  Beicher  wrote  to  the  Duke : 
“  There  is  not  the  least  prospect  of 
a  Governors  ever  being  supported  by 
an  Assembly  here  in  any  othcr  man- 
ner”  but  by  grant.  He  lioped,  in 
the  last  resort,  “to  be  paid  out  of 
the  royal  exchequer.”  (British  Co¬ 
lonial  Papers;  comp.  Provincial  Laws, 
II.  632-635.) 

The  question  was  revived  for  a 
moment  ten  years  later.  But  it  was 
now  virtually  settled. 
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addressed  himself  to  the  management  of  the  parties,  of 
which  he  had  successively  enjoyed  and  disappointed  the 
confidence  in  past  times.  Unmindful  of  the  maxim  of 
the  Great  Monarch  that  every  appointment  to 

Belcher’s  J  1  r  . 

poiiticai  office  makes  one  person  ungrateful  and  ninety- 
arniKLs.  n-ne  angry5  he  souglit  to  fortify  himself  by  a  new 

distribution  of  places,  assuming  that  commissions  needed 
to  be  renewed  on  each  accession  of  a  new  Governor.1 
After  the  manner  of  his  tribe,  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
win  opponents,  and  take  for  granted  the  continued  Sup¬ 
port  of  friends.  Cooke,  the  tribune  of  the  time,  was 
made  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,2  and,  giving 
at  last  some  signs  of  sycophancy,  lost  his  popularity,  and 
with  it  his  power.  The  judicial  courts  had  by  law  the 
appointment  of  their  respective  clerks.  The  Governor 
proposed  a  person  whom  he  wished  to  advance  as  clerk 
for  the  county  of  York.  The  judges  said  they  were  satis- 
fied  with  the  present  incumbent.  The  Governor  superseded 
the  judges,  and  so  compassed  his  object.3  Tliis  sort  of 
proceeding  was  new  in  Massachusetts,  except  so  far  as 
precedents  might  be  found  for  it  in  the  Administration  of 
Andros.  It  was  odious  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  people, 
and  presently  feil  again  into  disuse. 


1  The  pretension  was  never  again 
allowed.  It  was  put  forward  by 
Shirley,  the  next  Governor,  but  was 
set  aside  by  the  Council  after  an 
arguuient  by  one  of  the  Board,  Mr. 
Iiead,  a  learned  lawyer.  (Hutch., 
II.  336,  note.) 

2  In  a  letter  to  Delafaye,  Under 

Secretary  of  State,  John  Pemberton 
complains  (Oct.  8,  1733)  that  Bei¬ 
cher,  contrary  to  instructions  from 
England,  had  given  to  him,  Pember¬ 
ton,  as  clerk  of  the  Naval  Office, 
only  a  Commission  “such  as  should 
depend  on  his  own  pleasure,”  while 
he  had  promoted  “  a  son  of  the  fa- 


mous  Mr.  Cooke,  the  New  England 
Oliver  Cromwell.”  (British  Colonial 
Papers.)  To  make  a  place  for  Pem¬ 
berton,  as  he  had  beeu  instructed  to 
do,  Beicher  had  reluetantly  cancelled 
his  appointment  to  that  office  of  By- 
field  Lyde,  his  daughter’s  husband. 
(Letter  of  Beicher  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  of  Oct.  4,  1733,  in  British 
Colonial  Papers.)  Cooke  lived  tili 
1737,  but  his  consequence  decreased 
in  his  last  years,  though  he  was  not 
an  old  man. 

8  It  is  painful  to  record  that 
'William  Pepperell  came  to  the  beuch 
by  tliis  job. 
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An  old  controversy,  revived  for  a  moment  by  a  vote  of 
the  House  to  adjourn  itself  for  tliree  days,  brought  1731. 
a  sbarp  rebuke  from  the  Governor.  The  Explan-  July13- 
atory  Charter  had  settled  that  point,  and  it  was  impossible 
for  the  House  to  make  good  its  pretension.  Another  dis- 
pute,  which  was  in  progress  at  the  same  time  with  that 
respecting  a  stated  salary  for  the  Governor,  though  pressed 
by  the  Representatives  with  scarcely  less  obstinacy,  had  a 
different  issue.  The  House  revived  its  old  preten-  Clajm  of 
sion  to  audit  public  charges  before  moneys  which  theitepre- 

°  '  ,  sentatives 

had  beeil  granted  by  tliem  should  be  paid  out.  to  audit 
The  Governor  would  not  accede  to  it.  The  Court  atcounts' 
passed  money-bills  with  that  condition  attached,  and  he 
rejected  them.  The  laws  for  replenishing  the  treasury 
expired  without  renewal,  and  it  was  empty.  Tliis  was  a 
state  of  things  which  could  not  last,  for  government,  to  go 
on,  must  be  paid  for ;  and  for  the  present,  tili  the  King’s 
pleasure  should  be  signified  after  a  representation  of  the 
case,  the  House  was  prevailed  upon  to  appropriate  1731. 
money  for  specific  objects,  to  be  drawn  and  paid  Aprü24‘ 
on  the  Governor’ s  warrant,  without  further  action  of  that 
body.  The  Governor  dissolved  the  Court  on  the  day  when 
this  Act  was  passed.1 

But  it  seems  that  the  constituencies  were  not  pleased 
with  this  action  of  the  Court,  for  the  next  House  refused 
to  repeat  it.  The  Governors  speech  at  the  be- 

r  .  1  May  2T. 

ginning  of  the  session  was  short,  as  was  especially 
his  reference  to  the  vexed  question  respecting  his  salary. 
The  reason  was  that  he  was  expecting  the  royal  consent 
to  his  departure  from  the  instruction  which  he  had  so 
positively  insisted  on.  At  the  prorogued  session  1731> 
he  announced  that  he  had  received  permission  to  Deo  2' 
that  effect  for  the  present  year. 

The  House  again  made  appropriations  with  their  cher- 


1  Provincial  Laws,  II.  593. 
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July  28. 


Oct.  6- 
Nov.  3. 
Nov.  9- 
Dec.  1. 


1732. 
Jan.  20. 


ished  reservation  of  the  right  to  audit  the  accounts  which 
were  to  be  discharged,  and  now  the  Council  acquiesced ; 
but  the  Governor,  as  before,  refused  to  sign  the 
bill.  A  request  of  the  House  to  be  prorogued 
Aug.  25-  Was  at  first  denied,  but  their  importunity  or  their 

Sept.  22.  .  1  J 

inflexibility  obtained  for  them  tbree  vacations  in 
the  autumn,  from  neither  of  which  did  they  bring 
back  any  disposition  to  yield  their  point.  Argu¬ 
ment  might  seem  to  have  been  exhausted,  but  they  had 
not  wearied  of  it.  For  the  Representatives  to  withdraw 
their  claim  to  see  for  themselves  whetber  the 
specified  charges  defrayed  from  the  treasury  Avere 
honest  and  reasonable  and  conformable  to  their  appropria- 
tions,  Avould  be,  they  said,  “  to  prostitute  the  money  in  the 
treasury  to  the  unaccountable  and  consequently  uncontrolla- 
ble  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Governor  and  the  major  part  of 
seven  gentlemen  of  bis  Majesty’s  Council  [seven  Counsellors 
being  the  number  prescribed  in  the  charter  for  a  quorum], 
which  is  four,  and  those  such  as  the  Governor  shall  pick 

and  choose  out  of  twenty-eight . If  his  Majesty’s  in- 

struction,  and  not  what  the  General  Court  judges  to  be  for 
the  good  and  welfare  of  the  Province,  must  be  the  rule, 
we  dare  not  do  it,  being  firmly  of  opinion  that  Ave  shall 
act  neither  like  Englishmen  nor  rational  creatures,  to  com- 
ply  Avith  the  instruction.”  The  Governor  replied 
Avith  copious  reasoning  and  reproof.  He  then 
ordered  a  prorogation  of  the  Court,  and  did  not  summon 
it  again. 

Emptinesa  He  reminded  the  next  Court  that  there  had 
ofthe  “not  been  any  money  in  the  treasury  for  more 

junei.  than  tAvelve  months  past,”  and  he  informed  them 
June  9.  ^a|-  Privy  Council  had  advised  the  King  to 
adhere  to  his  sixteenth  instruction,  Avhich  forbade  the  issue 
of  Massachusetts  bills  of  credit,  beyond  the  amount  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  Avithout  the  King’s  express  assent; 
and  to  his  thirtieth  instruction,  which  disalloAved  the  pre- 


Eeb.  2. 
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tension  of  the  House  to  audit  the  public  accounts.1  When 


the  House  again  justified  by  an  elaborate  argument 
their  perseverance  in  the  latter  claim,  the  Gover-  June30' 
nor  seems  to  have  resolved  to  malte  a  different  experiment. 
He  prorogued  tbem  for  four  months,  perhaps 
thinking  that  if  keeping  them  inconveniently  July7‘ 
away  from  their  homes  failed  of  its  purpose,  as  it  had 
done  hitherto,  the  object  might  be  accomplished  by  com* 
pelling  them  to  see  for  a  considerable  time  that  discomfort 
and  annoyance  on  the  part  of  unpaid  public  officers,  which 
for  the  time  being  they  were  deprived  of  the  capacity  to 


relieve. 

But  if  such  was  the  Governor  s  calculation,  he  had  pre- 
sumed  too  much.  When  he  had  made  his  cus- 
tomary  complaint,  with  the  specification  that  there  i'‘°v'2' 
had  now  “  been  no  supply  for  eighteen  months,”  only  one 
Representative  among  fifty-seven  was  found  op- 
posed  to  a  vote  that  a  relinquishment  of  the  ground  °'  3 
which  had  been  taken  “  would  necessarily  tend  to  destroy 
the  powers  and  Privileges  granted  to  the  General  Court  in 
and  by  the  royal  charter.”  Another  exchange  of  long 
messages  took  place,  and  a  positive  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  give  way.  Trying  another  metliod, 
the  Council  joined  with  the  House  in  an  Address  Deo  l°' 


1  Register  of  Privy  Council,  for 
July  1,  Aug.  11,  Dec.  1,  1731;  comp. 
Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for 
March  22,  1729. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Tailer  died 
in  March,  1732,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Spencer  Phips,  who  had  been  sev- 
eral  years  a  Counsellor.  Hutchinson 
says  (II.  383):  “  Mr.  Beicher  used 
his  interest  for  Adam  Winthrop, 
Esq.”  But  there  may  have  been 
some  of  Belcher’s  double-dealing 
here.  April  18,  1732,  a  letter  was 
‘  ‘  read  from  Governor  Beicher,  giv- 
ing  an  account  of  the  death  of  Colonel 


William  Tailer,  Lieutenant- Go vemor 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  recom- 
mending  Captain  Paul  Mascarene  to 
succeed  him.  ’  ’  (Journal  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.)  This  was,  I  suppose,  the 
engineer  officer  of  that  name,  for 
whom,  three  years  later  (Journal  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  for  Aug.  22, 
1735;  comp.  Register  of  the  Privy 
Council,  for  October  27),  Beicher 
solicited  a  leave  of  absence  from 
Nova  Scotia,  that  he  might  “  repair 
the  fortifications  in  Massachusetts 
Bay.” 
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to  tlie  King,  praying  for  liis  indulgence  in  the  matter,  and 
in  another  to  the  Honse  of  Commons,  soliciting  their  in- 
tercession.  The  latter  measure  gave  displeasure  to  the 
Governor,  as  an  insolent  attempt  at  dictation  to  the  crown, 
1733  and  a  prorogation  followed  for  three  months,  which 
jau.  4.  t[me  near[y  exhausted  the  political  year.1 
The  next  Ilouse  persisted  in  its  method  of  granting 
supplies,  attaching  to  them  by  a  unanimous  vote 
June 6  the  condition  that  the  Governors  warrant  should 
not  draw  money  from  the  treasury  to  satisfy  any  claims 
other  than  what  the  House  should  have  examined  and 
approved  ;  and  the  Governor  assured  them  that 
jano  14.  ke  never  Would  sign  a  supply  bill  to  which  that 
condition  was  attached.  The  House  was  at  a  disadvan- 


1  Beicher  wrote  to  the  Duke,  July 
26,  1731:  “  Since  May  26,  there  has 
not  been  a  Shilling  in  the  public 
treasury;”  July  10,  1732:  “  There  is 
not  a  Shilling  in  the  treasury  of  this 
Province,  nor  has  been  for  fourteen 

months  past . £3000  is  not, 

at  this  time,  more  than  £850;” 

November  21:  “  There  has  not  been 

a  Shilling  in  the  treasury  of  this 
Province  for  eighteen  months  past;  ” 
December26:  “There  has  not  been 
a  Shilling  for  nineteen  months  past, 
although  there  is  now  upwards  of 

£40,000  due . The  Assembly 

here  love  to  be  clamorous  and  trou- 

blesome . I  take  the  single 

question  on  this  head  to  be,  whether 
the  King  shall  appoint  his  own  Gov¬ 
ernor,  or  whether  the  Ilouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives  shall  be  Governor  of  the 
Province.”  With  this  letter  he  sent 
a  long  argument  on  the  thirtieth  in- 
struction,  entitled,  “  A  Letter  from 
one  in  Boston  to  his  Friend  in  the 
Country,  by  a  Lover  of  Government 
and  Liberty.”  He  was  chafing  under 
thclaziness,  dilatoriness,  irresolution, 
and  weakness  of  the  Duke.  Jan.  5, 
1733,  having  prorogued  the  Court  the 


day  before,  he  wrote:  “  Your  Grace 
will  easily  perceive  that  the  Ilouse  of 
Representatives  of  this  Province  are 
continually  running  wild,  nor  are 
their  attempts  for  assuming  in  a 
manner  the  whole  legislative  as  well 
as  the  executive  part  of  the  govern- 
ment  into  their  own  hands  to  be  en- 
dured  with  honor  to  his  Majesty. 

. Had  they  sat  a  few  days 

longer,  I  should  have  expected  they 
would  have  voted  his  Majesty’s  Coun¬ 
cil  a  useless  part  of  the  Legislature. 

. While  I  have  been  repre- 

senting  to  your  Grace  for  eighteen 
months  past  the  great  difficulty  I  am 

placed  in, . I  have  had  no 

answer.  But  since  the  Province  has 
come  into  the  condition  in  which  I 
now  represent  it,  I  must  beg  your 
Grace  to  be  no  longer  silent;  ”  and 
again,  January  8,  while  petitions 
were  flowing  in  from  officers  and 
soldiers,  representing  their  destitu- 
tion  from  want  of  their  pay  for 
“  ab  out  twenty  months:”  “I  beg 
your  Grace  to  feel  a  little  with  me. 

. Can  it  be  consonant  to  rea- 

son  and  justice,  or  the  rules  of  hon¬ 
or?  ”  &c.  (British  Colonial  Papers.) 
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tage  in  the  controversy.  It  was  the  Governor  who  was 
distressed,  v'hen,  because  a  stated  salary  was  denied,  he 
refused  to  approve  a  bill  granting  money  for  bis  support; 
but  it  was  the  Province  on  whom  the  inconvenience  feil, 
when,  because  of  a  condition  which  he  would  not  admit, 
the  Governor  withheld  his  signature  from  a  bill  for  pro- 
viding  the  means  to  pay  the  salaries  of  subordinate  officers 
and  maintain  the  other  provincial  expenses.  The  last 
hope  of  Opposition  to  him  was  lost  when,  the  treasury 
having  now  been  empty  two  years,  intelligence  came  that 
the  application  for  indulgence  had  been  unfavorably  re- 
ceived  both  by  the  King  in  Council  and  by  the  House  of 
Commons.1 

1  he  ITouse  thereupon  asked  the  Governor  to  issue  his 
proclamation  for  a  day  of  prayer  and  fasting,  because  of 
the  Province  being  “  under  the  manifest  token  of  the 
Divine  displeasure.  Put  he  did  not  see  the  exigency 
in  that  light.  In  fact,  the  House  was  helpless.  There 
must  be  money  in  the  treasury  to  meet  current  expenses, 
or  the  machinery  of  government  would  come  to  a  stop. 
There  was  no  way  to  place  it  there,  except  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  s  consent.  It  was  clear  that  he  had  rnade  up  his  mind 
not  to  yield  to  the  conditions  insisted  on  by  the  House,  and 
that  his  superiors  in  England  were  equally  determined. 
When  the  Court  came  together  again  in  the  autumn, 
the  House  first  expressed  its  feelings,  and  then  sub-  SwRepJL 
mitted  to  its  defeat.  The  Representatives  rejected  se^atiyes- 
by  a  vote  of  two  to  one  a  bill  of  supplies  divesred 
of  the  favorite  condition,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  tbe  same 
day,  on  a  reconsideration,  passed  the  same  bill  by  a  like 


Register  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  have  already  been  maturely 
for  Dec.  1,  1731,  and  March  28  and  considered  and  determined  by  his 
May  10,  1/33.  On  the  last  of  these  Majesty  in  Council;  ”  and  he  renews 
day»,  *  Majesty  doth  declare  and  the  declaration  of  his  pleasure  that 
signify  his  high  displeasure  at  these  no  alteration  be  made  in  the  thirtieth 
repeated  applications  upon  points  article  of  Belcher’s  instructions. 
von.  iv.  35 
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majority.1 2  Practically,  the  question  was  settled,9  —  a  ques- 
tion  not  only  fruitful  of  discord,  but  furnishing  a  two-edged 
svvord,  which  cut  deepest  into  the  interests  of  the  Province. 
And  the  other  matter  of  dispute  having  also  been  put  to 
rest  by  the  consent  of  the  Ministry  to  have  their  Governor 
maintained  by  grants  from  year  to  year,  instead  of  a  stated 
salary,  there  was  a  prospect  of  future  harmony  in  the  pro- 
vincial  administration.  The  prospect  was  realized  ; 3  and 
after  a  long  continuance  of  harmony  and  quiet,  which  has 
bequeathed  extremely  little  for  a  record,4  the  Governor 
1737  found  himself  prompted  to  express  to  the  Court 
March 2T.  satisfaction  with  their  proceedings,  in  which, 

May  28.  “  they  had  so  well  conformed  themselves 

to  the  directions  of  the  royal  charter,  the  effect  whereof 
had  been  a  general  easiness  and  satisfaction  througli  the 
Province.” 5 * * * 


1  Provincial  Laws,  II.  691-695, 
701,  703. 

2  1t  was  not,  however,  so  abso- 
lutely  put  at  rest  but  that  once  more 
a  semblance  of  it  appeared.  (See 
below,  553.) 

3  Yet,  with  singulär  imprudence, 
the  Governor  soon  after  furnished  to 
the  House  new  materials  for  their 
argument.  He  overdrew  the  legisla¬ 
tive  appropriation,  and  provoked  a  re- 
monstrance  from  the  Representatives. 
(House  Record,  for  Jan.  13, 16, 1736.) 

4  As  early  as  the  year  1737,  news 
came  to  Boston  that  a  forged  letter, 
purporting  to  have  been  written  there, 
had  been  received  in  London,  in  which 
it  was  declared  that  the  ministers  and 
others  had  been  much  rejoiced  to  hear 
that  the  King  had  “been  most  gra- 
ciously  pleased  to  appoint  a  new 

Governor  for  the  Colony  of  the  Mas¬ 

sachusetts.”  Thereupon  Colman,  and 
with  him  the  other  ministers  of  Boston 

and  Roxbury,  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 

Newcastle,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 

the  Earl  of  Wilmington,  expressing 


their  confidence  in  Beicher,  and  con- 
tradieting  the  Statement  that  there 
was  any  desire  to  have. him  super- 
seded.  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  XXII. 
271.) 

6  The  Governor  wrote  to  the  Duke, 
June  11,  1734:  The  General  Court 
“  seem  at  present  one  of  the  best 
Assemblies  that  tliis  Province  has 
had  since  my  coming  into  the  govern- 
ment; ”  July  2:  “The  present  As- 
sembly  seems  to  have  a  better  sense 
of  their  duty  to  his  Majesty  than  any 
other  I  have  met  since  my  arrival  to 
this  government;  ”  November  26:  “  I 
think  this  Province  is  more  quiet  and 
easy  than  for  near  twenty  years  past ;  ’  ’ 
Jan.  9,  1735:  “  The  Assembly  seem 
to  be  full  of  loyalty  to  his  Majesty, 
and  all  things  are  become  easy  in  thi3 
Province;”  November  13:  “At  pres¬ 
ent  the  Assembly  seems  to  be  growing 
more  dutiful  to  the  King.”  (British 
Colonial  Papers.)  Such  was  the  tran- 
quillizing  effect  of  the  surrender  by 
the  Ministry  of  the  question  respect- 
ing  the  Governor’s  salary.  While 
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But  two  other  questions  had  meanwhile  been  acquiring 
a  special  importance,1  —  those  of  the  redemption  BilIsof 
of  the  bills  of  credit,  and  of  the  boundaries  of  credit- 
the  Province,  especially  the  boundary  on  the  side  of  New 
Hampshire.  When  only  five  years  remained  before  the 
latest  time  at  which,  agreeably  to  the  instructions  from 
England,  the  Province’s  bills  were  made  payable,  the 
House,  after  “  a  long  while  spent  in  debating,”  1736 
got  so  far  as  to  resolve  that  they  would  lay  pro-  June17- 
portionate  taxes  in  the  intervening  years;  at  the  June18- 
same  time,  however,  raising  “  a  committee  to  prepare  the 
draught  of  an  humble  Memorial  to  be  presented  to  the 
King’s  most  excellent  Majesty  in  Council  in  the  name  of 
the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives,  setting  forth 
the  great  inconveniences  and  difficulties  his  Majesty's  good 
subjects  here  labor  under  on  account  of  his  Majesty’s  in- 
struction  to  his  Excellency  our  Governor,  forbidding  his 
consent  in  laying  the  funds  for  drawing  in  the  public  bills 
beyond  the  year  1741,  and  praying  his  Majesty  of  his 
great  grace  and  favor  would  please  to  Order  the  said  in- 
struction  may  be  withdrawn.” 

This  position  of  the  question  respecting  supplies  of  the 
treasury  by  means  of  bills  of  credit  forced  into  new  prom- 
inence  another  question  not  now  for  the  first  time  discussed. 
If  the  General  Court  passed  a  bill  for  the  issue  of 
notes  redeemable  later  than  the  date  determined  Mylnn-  °f 
by  the  King  in  Council,  or  causing  the  whole  cir-  structl0n8- 

Beicher  made  such  complimentary  expulsion  of  the  Salzburg  Protestants 
reports  to  the  Ministry,  to  the  Court  by  the  Austrian  government,  which, 
itself,  intent  on  a  better  bargain,  he  for  its  cruelty,  gave  wide  offence  in 
used  the  language  of  an  injured  man.  other  countries.  (Carlyle,  Life  of 
He  told  them  (Jan.  29,  1737)  that,  Frederick  the  Great,  II.  314.)  One 
through  the  depreciation  of  the  bills  would  not  expect  it  to  become  a  sub- 
of  credit  in  which  they  paid  hiin  ject  of  interest  in  a  region  so  distant 
£3000  a  year  (Provincial  Laws,  II.  as  New  England  ;  yet  we  find  Dr. 
661,  700,  741,  &c.),  he  had  been  a  Colman,  of  Boston,  exercising  his 
loser  by  his  office  to  the  amount  of  Latinity  in  correspondence  upon  it 
£8000.  with  a  German  divine.  (Turell’s 

1  In  the  year  1734  took  place  that  Life  of  Colman,  154,  156.) 
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culation  at  any  one  time  to  exceed  the  amount  so  deter- 
mined,  or  if  the  bill  was  so  framed  as  to  go  into  effect 
without  being  first  approved  in  England,  the  Governor 
disallowed  it,  pleading  his  instruction  from  the  King.  To 
the  Governor,  dependent  on  the  King  for  his  ofhce,  the 
King’s  instruction  was  conclusive.  But  not  so  with  the 
Province.  Their  rights,  as  well  as  the  King’s  authority, 
were  sanctioned  and  maintained  by  the  law  of  England. 
The  Constitution  of  England  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the 
second  place  their  charter,  defined  and  limited  the  King’s 
power  over  them ;  and  where  was  the  King’s  remedy 
against  them,  if  in  disregarding  a  royal  instruction  they 
did  no  illegal  actl  The  King,  through  the  oflicial  action 
of  his  creature,  the  Governor,  or  otherwise,  might  embar- 
rass  and  thwart  them  as  to  the  exercise  of  their  rights ; 
but  the  mere  fact  that  the  King  by  his  instructions  set  his 
Governor  on  work  of  this  kind  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  resist  and  protect  themselves,  as  best  they  tnight, 
by  taking  care  to  keep  their  action  within  that  law  of  Eng¬ 
land  which  was  above  even  the  King.  Though,  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  continuance  in  ofhce  depending  on  the  royal  will, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  he  would  not  venture  to  violate 
the  royal  command,  on  the  other  hand,  as  long  as  the 
Governor’s  living  depended  on  the  people’s  will,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  he  would  interest  himself  to  prevent  his 
instructions  from  oppressing  them  so  much  as  to  provoke 
them  to  starve  him.  And  accordingly  it  had  been  with 
the  best  reason  that  they  had  adhered  to  that  refusal  to 
provide  for  the  Governor  otherwise  than  by  annual  grants 
which  at  last  they  had  established  in  practice.  It  was  the 
same  policy  that  the  Parliament  of  England  had  adopted 
towards  King  Charles  the  First. 

Throughout  the  administration  of  Governor  Beicher, 
the  finances  of  the  Province  were  in  an  extremely 

Disorder  _ 

of  the  discouraging  condition.  The  temptation  to  make 

unanees.  a  ^c^|j0U8  currency,  and  to  defer  the  times  for 
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payment,  was  such  as  in  like  circumstances  is  always  feit 
in  prodigious  strength.  However  doubtful  the  legal  right 
of  the  British  government  to  interfere,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  disastrous  tendency  of  the  course  which  the  Province 
was  disposed  to  pursue. 

To  follow,  step  by  step,  the  course  of  the  dispute  re- 
specting  financial  affairs  between  the  Governor  and  the 
Representatives,  would  be  to  weary  the  reader  with  a 
recital  of  intricate  and  dull  details.  The  year  of  Settle¬ 
ment,  when  a  debt  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds  was 
to  be  paid  by  the  Province  in  sterling  money,1  was  looked 
forward  to  with  increasing  dismay  as  it  drew  near.  The 
flood  of  paper  circulation  in  Massachusetts  was  increased 
to  a  deluge  by  the  still  more  inconsiderate  profuseness  of 
a  neighboring  community.  Rhode  Island,  with  its  little 
population  and  property,  fancied  that  it  enriched 
itself  by  the  amount  of  a  hundred  and  four  thou-  133 
sand  pounds,  when  it  lent  to  its  inhabitants  its  promises  to 
pay  that  sum  at  the  end  of  twenty  years.  The  notes  of 
Rhode  Island  came  into  circulation  in  Massachusetts.  As 
a  measure  of  partial  protection,  the  merchants  of  Boston 
agreed  together  not  to  receive  them,  and  formed  a  Com¬ 
pany,  which  issued  bills  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  pounds,  secured  by  their  joint  credit,  and 
redeemable,  one  tenth  part  every  year,  in  silver  at  the  rate 
of  nineteen  Shillings  the  ounce,  or  the  equivalent  in  gold.2 
But  the  agreement  not  to  receive  the  Rhode  Island  notes 


1  Hutch.  Hist.  ,11.  393.  Chalmers 
(MS.  Letter  to  Lord  Mansfield,  106) 
states  the  amount  of  currency  out¬ 
standingin  1739  at  £191,500.  In  that 
year.  Beicher  wrote  to  the  Duke  (Nov. 
22)  that  the  bills  “issued  here  for 
rnany  years  past  ”  were  “  not  worth 
five  Shillings  in  the  pound  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  silver  money  of  this  Province.” 
(British  Colonial  Papers.) 

2  It.  I.  Ree. ,  IV.  487.  —  ‘  ‘  Upon  a 


late  emission  of  bills  of  credit  by  the 
Colony  of  Ithode  Island  of  upwards 

of  £100,000, . a  number  of 

merchants  and  traders,  as  they  say  to 
prevent  the  depreciation  of  the  bills 

of  this  Province, . have  met 

once  and  again,  and  are  associated  to 
circulate  their  notes  in  lieu  of  money 
to  the  amount  of  £  110,000.  ’ ’  ( Beicher 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Nov.  13, 
1735,  in  British  Colonial  Papers.) 
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was  at  first  violated  here  and  there,  and  then  abandoned. 
Upon  this,  silver  rose  to  twenty-seven  paper  Shillings  for 
the  ounce ;  and  the  merchants’  notes,  payable  at  the  rate 
of  an  ounce  of  silver  for  nineteen  Shillings,  were  withdrawn 
frorn  circulation,  and  hoarded. 

The  chaotic  condition  of  the  finances  suggested  recur- 
rence  to  an  enterprise  which  had  been  defeated  twenty- 
five  years  before.1 2  A  proposal  of  Thomas  Hutchinson, 
then  a  Representative,  afterwards  Governor,  to  fund  the 
debt  by  a  loan  in  England,  payable  at  distant 

Scheme  of  a  .  .  .  „  . 

Land  Bank,  pei’iods,  havmg  been  iound  not  acceptable,  the 

1,39‘  plan  of  a  Land  Bank  was  again  entertained.3  A 
Company,  consisting  of  some  seven  hundred  or  eight  hun¬ 
dred  persons,  was  to  issue  its  notes  to  the  amount  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  The  security  was  to 
be  a  mortgage  of  real  estate  by  each  partner  to  an  amount 
proportioned  to  the  share  taken  by  him  in  the  stock,  or  a 
bond  with  two  sufiicient  sureties  ;  and  each  partner  was  to 
pay  annually  three  per  cent  interest  on  the  bills  borrowed 
by  him,  and  one  twentieth  part  of  the  principal,  in  bills 
of  the  Company,  or  in  articles  of  the  growth  or  manufac- 
ture  of  the  Province  at  such  rates  as  should  be  fixed  by 


1  See  above,  p.  384. 

2  Feit,  Historical  Account  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Currency,  p.  96;  Hutch. 
Hist.,  II.  393.  Hutchinson  went  to 
England,  and  a  letter  (of  October, 
1740)  which  he  carried  from  Beicher 
represented  to  the  Duke  the  need  of 
an  interference  by  Parliament  to  ob- 
struct  all  schemes  like  that  of  the 
Land  Bank.  (British  Colonial  Pa¬ 
pers;  comp.  Journal  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  for  Dec.  9.) 

3  The  scheme  had  been  again  can- 
vassed  as  much  as  .four  years  before 
this  time.  Aug.  15,  1735,  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  Information  from  Bei¬ 
cher  to  that  effect,  which  they  thought 
of  consequence  enough  to  refer  to  the 
Attorney- General  “for  his  opinion 


thereon,  and  if,  upon  the  whole,  it 
appear  improper,  what  may  be  done 
to  prevcnt  it  taking  place.”  (Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Board.)  Jan.  26,  1741, 
the  Privy  Council  passed  an  “order 
on  Report  of  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General,  relating  to  the  Land  Bank 
scheme  at  Boston,  directing  Lords  of 
Trade  to  prepare  draught  of  instruc- 
tions  to  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  to  eontinue  to  give  all  possible 
discouragement  to  said  Land  Bank, 
as  likewise  to  all  other  banks  of  the 
like  nature,  that  may  be  attempted 
to  be  set  up  in  that  Province.” 
(Privy  Council  Register;  comp.  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  Feb. 
12,  1741.) 
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tke  Company ’s  directors.1  The  project  became  a  promi¬ 
nent  political  question,  and,  what  with  the  numerous  voters 
directly  concerned  in  it  and  the  much  greater  number  who 
were  induced  to  believe  that  it  would  advance 
their  interests,  a  large  majority  favorable  to  it 
was  secured  in  the  House  of  Representatives.2 

The  Governor  pronounced  himself  against  it.  He  said 
truly  that  it  was  all  delusive  and  misckievous,  and 
he  issued  a  proclamation,  condemning  it  as  “  tend- 
ing  to  defraud  men  of  their  substance,  to  disturb  the  peace 
and  good  Order  of  the  people,  and  to  give  great  interrup- 
tion  and  bring  much  confusion  into  their  trade  and  busi- 
ness.”3  With  a  plausible  plea  of  public  advantage,  he 
put  in  practice  against  it  his  System  of  administrative 
tactics.  The  elections  of  nearly  half  of  the  Council  and 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  were  set  aside  by  17iL 
him  on  account  of  the  persons  elected  being  offi-  May- 
cers  and  partners  in  the  bank.4  For  the  same  reason,  and 


1  Feit,  Historical  Account,  &c., 
67,  68,  97;  Hutch.  Hist.,  II.  353. 

2  Oct.  23,  1740,  the  Privy  Council 
received  a  petition  from  “  merchants, 
traders,  and  inhabitants  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay,  complaining  of  a  scheme 
lately  projected  and  published  at 
Boston,  called  the  Land  Bank,”  &c. 
Jan.  26,  1740,  on  a  Report  from  the 
law  officers  of  the  crown,  they  ordered 
instructions  to  the  Governor  ‘ 1  to  give 
all  possible  discouragement  to  said 
Land  Bank,  as  likewise  to  all  other 
banks  of  the  like  nature.”  (Regis¬ 
ter  of  the  Privy  Council.) 

3  Belcher’s  Proclamation,  in  Feit, 

Historical  Account,  &c.,  99. — But 
there  is  sorae  reason  to  believe  that 
Belcher’s  course  in  this  matter  was  but 
an  instance  of  his  characteristic  du- 
plicity.  In  1744  was  published  in 
London  a  pamphlet  entitled  “An  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Con- 
eequences  of  the  Two  Late  Schemes, 


commonly  called  the  Land  Bank  or 
Manufactory  Scheme,  and  the  Silver 
Scheme,  in  the  Province  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay . ln  a  Letter  from 

a  Gentleman  in  Boston  to  his  Friend 
in  London.”  The  writer  was  an  ad- 
mirer  of  Belcher’s  successor,  Shirley, 
against  whom  he  understood  Beicher 
to  be  scheming  in  London.  He  was 
himself  an  enemy  to  the  Land  Bank, 
but  he  argues  with  a  large  induction 
of  facts,  and  with  much  plausibility, 
that,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  scheme, 
Beicher  was  interested  in  and  for  it; 
that  he  only  shifted  his  ground  wheu 
he  saw  the  determined  hostility  with 
which  it  was  regarded  at  the  English 
court;  and  that,  to  the  last,  he  was 
in  secret  complicity  with  Partridge, 
his  brother-iu-law,  who  was  pleading 
for  it  before  the  Iving ’s  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil. 

4  ‘ 1  The  General  Court,  when  they 
came  together,  were  so  set  upon 
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even  for  merely  receiving  or  paying  the  bills,  he  displaced 
numerous  office-holders,  civil  and  military.1  Notwith- 
standing  this  resistance  of  his,  —  or  perhaps  the  raore 
because  of  it,  —  the  speculation  forced  its  way,  and  it  was 
said  that  paper  professing  to  re  present  no  less  than  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  pounds  was  issued  by  the  Company.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  Province  were 
so  impressed  with  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  scheme, 
that,  despairing  of  protection  from  any  nearer  quarter, 
tliey  went  so  far  as  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment.2  An  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  passed 
at  the  time  of  the  explosion  of  the  South  Sea 
Company,  which  would  be  sufficient  for  the  present  pur- 
pose,  if  it  should  be  held  to  be  applicable  to  the  Colonies  ;3 
and  to  settle  that  question  a  declaratory  Act  now  affirmed 
the  former  law  to  have  been  in  force  in  the  Colonies  from 
the  time  of  its  enactment.  The  Land  Bank  Company  was 
caught  in  its  own  devices.  For  besides  that,  by  force  of 
this  law,  the  Company  must  desist  from  all  further  issue  of 
its  bills,  each  individual  member  of  it  was  made  liable,  not 
only  for  the  negotiable  value  of  them,  but  for  the  sums  at 
which,  according  to  the  stipulation  on  their  face,  they  were 
redeemable  in  silver,  with  the  further  addition  of  interest 
from  the  time  of  their  being  put  into  circulation. 

The  ill-omened  war  between  England  and  Spain,  which 


supporting  the  pernicious  scheme 
called  the  Land  Bank,  by  choosing 
persons  into  the  Council  of  that  way 

of  thinking, . I  therefore  dis- 

approved  of  thirteen  of  the  persons 
they  chose,  and  then  dissolved  the 
Assembly.”  (Letter  of  Beicher  to 
the  Duke,  of  May  30,  1741,  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Colonial  Papers.) 

1  Feit,  Massachusetts  Currency, 
&c.,  100-110  ;  Mass.  Arch.,  CII.  92. 
—  Nov.  10,  1740,  on  account  of  the 
Governor’s  proclamation  of  Novem¬ 
ber  5,  threatening  to  cashier  military 


officers  who  should  be  concerned  in 
the  Land  Bank,  Samuel  Adams  (the 
elder)  and  other  Justices  of  the 
Peace  threw  up  their  commissions. 
But,  disregarding  this  act  of  theirs, 
he  displaced  them  December  5. 

2  Register  of  Privy  Council,  for 
Oct.  23,  1740;  comp.  Journal  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  for  Nov.  13,  1740, 
Feb.  12,  June  11,  1741. 

3  Acts  of  the  sixth  year  of  George 
I.,  Chap.  XVIII.,  and  fourteenth 
year  of  George  II.,  Chap.  XXXVII.; 
Statutes  at  Large,  V.  301,  VI.  430. 
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broke  out  at  this  time,  involved  the  Governor  of  lm 
Massachusetts  in  another  altercation  with  the  Gen-  October- 
eral  Court.  A  requisition  was  made  upon  the  ®ecrtutms 
Province  for  a  thousand  men  to  serve  in  the  ex-  spain. 
pedition  against  Carthagena  under  Admiral  Vernon.  Botli 
the  Governor  and  the  Court  were  honestly  interested  in 
the  enterprise,  but  they  were  too  much  out  of  humor  with 
each  other  to  proceed  harmoniously  in  means  for  its  exe- 
cution.  The  Court  insisted  tliat  they  should  only  be  called 
upon  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  such  troops  as 
should  be  officered  and  armed  before  embarking.  The 
Governor  urged  that  the  troops  ought  to  sail  in  the  ex- 
pectation  of  having  commissions  and  arms  furnished  when 
they  should  have  joined  the  main  force.1  The  Court,  re- 
viving  their  old  pretension,  that  money  granted  by  tliem 
should  further  await  their  own  special  sanction  for  its 
disposal,  would  not  provide  for  the  transportation  of  men 
without  commanders  and  without  equipments ;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  only  four  Companies  went  to  sea,  of 
ten  which  had  been  enrolled.2  It  was  well  that  any  thing 
occurred  to  lessen  the  share  of  Massachusetts  in  the  tlisas- 
ter  which  followed.  Of  five  hundred  of  her  troops  who 


1  Sailing  Orders  of  Beicher  to 
Captain  Thomas  Jenkins  (Sept.  19, 
1740),  in  Mass.  Arch.,  LX1II.  G20. 

2  September  6,  the  Governor  pub- 
lished  an  order  permitting  “  soldiers 
enlisted,  -who  were  not  of  the  four 
Companies  which  had  received  arms 
and  commissions,  to  return  home,” 
but  inviting  them  to  enlist  with  the 
expectation  of  receiving  arms  and 
clothing  in  the  West  Indies.  (Brit¬ 
ish  Colonial  Papers.) 

Franklin,  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1766,  made  a  merit  of 
the  forwardness  of  the  colonists  on 
this  occasion.  (Sparks,  Works  of 
Franklin,  IV.  188.)  The  reader  does 
not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  de- 
lineations  of  the  miseries  of  this 


frightful  campaign  in  Thomson ’s 
poetry  and  Smollett’s  novel. 

July  9,  11,  1740,  the  Representa- 
tives  voted  a  liberal  supply  for  the 
repair  of  the  works  in  Boston  har- 
bor.  But  they  provided  for  associ- 
ating  their  Speaker  and  a  Committee 
with  the  Governor  for  expending  the 
money,  a  restriction,  however,  which, 
on  second  thoughts,  they  made  less 
rigorous.  (Journal  of  the  Ilouse.) 
He  had  written  to  the  Duke,  Nov.  22, 
1739,  that  the  Assembly  would  grant 
no  money  for  the  Support  of  the  gov- 
ernment,  without  attaching  conditions 
which  his  instructions  forbade  hira  to 
admit.  (British  Colonial  Papers.) 
Oct.  29,  1740  (Ibid.) ,  he  expressed 
to  the  same  Minister  his  hope  that 
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went  to  Cartliagena,  only  fifty  ever  came  back  to  their 
homes.1 

The  settlement  of  the  northern  boundary  line  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  was  involved  in  endless  perplexities. 
Une^be- y  I4icl  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary  renew  the 

Srant  °f  territory  contained  in  the  charter  of 
andNew  Charles  the  First?  If  it  did  not,  what  territory 

Hampshire.  .  _  J 

did  it  grant  ?  If  it  did,  at  what  point,  on  or  near 
the  river  Merrimack,  was  the  line  to  begin,  which,  produced 
westwardly  as  far  as  to  the  South  Sea,  or  as  far  as  to  other 
possessions  of  the  British  Crown,  was  to  make  the  north¬ 
ern  boundary  of  Massachusetts  through  the  greater  part 
of  its  extent?  The  settlement  of  those  questions  would 
determine  the  Southern  boundary  of  New  Hampshire. 
Where  was  the  northern  boundary  line  of  that  Province  ? 
This  question  also  concerned  Massachusetts,  as  determin- 
ing  the  extent  of  her  possessions  in  Maine.  On  the  side 
of  New  Hampshire,  the  boundary  of  Maine,  which  Prov¬ 
ince  Massachusetts  had  bought,  was,  by  the  grant  of  King 
Charles  the  First  to  Gorges,2  a  line  “  beginning  at  the 
entrance  of  Pascataway  liarbor,  and  so  to  pass  up  the  same 
into  the  river  Newichawocke  [Salmon  Falls],  and  through 
the  same  unto  the  furthest  head  thereof,  and  from  thence 
northwestward  tili  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  be  fin- 
ished,”  this  line,  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  making 
one  side  of  an  irregulär  square,  of  which  it  was  intended 
that  New  Hampshire  should  consist.  At  what  precise 
angle  was  it  to  run,  the  language  of  the  patent  being  that 
the  direction  should  be  “  north westerly  ”  ? 

Agreeably  to  advice  of  the  crown  law-officers  to  the 

future  acts  of  Parliament  for  gov-  on  the  Board  of  Trade,  wrote  to  the 
erning  the  army  might  be  made  to  Duke  in  the  same  month:  “Massa- 
“comprehend  his  Majesty’s  Planta-  chusetts  is  a  kind  of  Commonwealth, 
tions,”  since  the  Colonies  would  pass  where  the  King  is  hardly  a  stadt- 
no  such  laws,  and  “  without  thein  holder.”  (Ibid.) 
there  was  no  governing  officers  or  1  Trumbull,  II.  268. 

men.”  Bladen,  his  special  enemy  2  Ilazard,  State  Papers,  I.  443. 
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Board  of  Trade,  and  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Privy 
Council,  a  Commission  composed  of  tvventy  Coun-  1737 
sellors  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Feb  9- 
and  Nova  Scotia  was  appointed,  after  occasional  spasmodic 
movements  and  much  delay,1  to  adjudicate  these  questions  ; 
and  to  them  the  conflicting  Colonies  were  directed  to  sub- 
mit  their  respective  claims.2  The  Colonies  represented  on 
the  Commission  were  all  designated  by  the  Privy  Council 
on  the  nomination  of  the  agent  for  New  Hampshire.  All 
but  Rhode  Island  were  royal  governments.  Rhode  Island 
and  New  York  had  boundary  disputes  pending  with  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  A  proposal  to  include  Connecticut  failed,  from 
an  apprehension  that  Connecticut,  from  old  associations, 
and  from  similarity  of  institutions  and  of  character,  would 
be  partial  to  Massachusetts.  On  the  day  appointed 
for  the  liearing,  eight  commissioners,  five  Corning 
from  Rhode  Island  and  three  from  Nova  Scotia,  met  at 
Hampton,  in  New  Hampshire.  Waldron,  Secretary  of 
that  Province,  and  Eleazar  Russell,  Sheriff  of  llocking- 
ham  County,  appeared  with  the  demand  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  whicli  was  to  the  effect  that  a  line  running  westward 
from  a  point  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  three  miles  north  of 
the  middle  of  the  channel  of  Merrimack  River,  sliould  be 
established  as  the  Southern  boundary  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  that  the  line  defining  the  northern  boundary  of  that 
Province  should  be  drawn  from  the  ocean  up  Piscataqua 
and  Newichwannock  Rivers,  and  from  the  head  of  the 
latter  “  northwestward,  —  that  is,  north ,  less  than  a  quar- 
ter  of  a  point  westwardly,  as  far  as  the  British  dominion 
extends.”  On  the  part  of  Massachusetts,  the  claim  was 
that  the  Southern  boundary  of  New  Hampshire  should  be 
a  line  running  from  the  sea  parallel  with  the  left  bank  of 
the  Merrimack,  and  three  miles  distant  from  it  to  “  the 
crotch  or  parting  of  the  river”  (where  is  now  Franklin, 

1  See  below,  p.  574. 

2  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  IV.  721,  732,  742. 
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and  where,  according  to  the  use  of  the  time,  tlie  narae 
Merrimack  ceased  to  be  applied) ;  thence  to  a  point  tliree 
miles  north  of  the  parting,  and  thence  westerly  to  the 
South  Sea ;  and  that  the  line  making  the  northern  bound- 
ary  of  New  Hampshire,  and  dividing  it  from  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  county  of  York,  should  run  due  northwest  from 
“  the  furthest  head  ”  of  the  Ne  wich  wannock  tili  it  reached 
a  point  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Piscataqua.  New  Hampshire  had  hitherto 
been  understood  by  the  government  and  people  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  be  enclosed  within  and  bounded  by  their  terri¬ 
tory  (of  which  Maine  was  a  part)  on  all  sides,  except  at 
the  point  where  the  river  Piscataqua  flows  into  the  sea. 

While  the  commissioners,  who  had  been  joined  by  Philip 
Li  vingston,  of  New  York,  were  sitting,  the  Legislatures 
of  the  two  Provinces  were  brouglit  by  the  Governor  within 
five  miles  of  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  convenient  Con¬ 
ference,  the  one  being  adjourned  to  Hampton  Falls,  the 
other  to  Salisbury.1  The  boundary  between  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Maine  the  commissioners  determined  to 
commis-  be  a  line  running  up  the  Piscataqua  and  Salmon 
610Doct.i4  Falls  Rivers,  and  in  a  direction  “north,  two  de- 
grees  westerly,”  from  the  source  of  the  latter  tili 
it  had  reached  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua.  Whether  the  provin- 
cial  charter  granted  all  the  lands  conveyed  by  the  charter 
of  Charles  the  First,  was  a  question  which,  tinding  them- 
selves  unable  to  resolve,  they  referred  back  to  the  King’s 
Privy  Council.  If  it  was  to  be  so  construed,  then  they 
adjudged  that  the  Western  direction  of  that  Southern  line 
of  New  Hampshire,  which  ran  towards  the  South  Sea,  was 
to  begin  at  a  point  tliree  miles  north  of  the  confluence  of 
the  Pemigewasset  with  the  Winnipiseogee.  If  otherwise, 

1  The  question  respecting  the  appears  now  to  have  been  suffered  to 
Governor’s  right  to  determine  the  subside. 
place  of  session3  of  the  Legislature 
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then  that  line  should  be  drawn  due  west  from  a  point  on 
the  coast  three  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mer- 
rimack. 

As  soon  as  there  was  time  to  digest  their  astonishment 
at  this  prodigiously  capricious  award,  both  parties  took 
measures  for  an  appeal  to  the  King,  the  movement  for 
New  Hampshire,  however,  being  made  only  by  the  Repre- 
sentatives,  witliout  the  concurrence  of  the  Council.  Edmund 
Quincy,  who  was  sent  to  England  to  prosecute  the  claim  of 
Massachusetts,  died  presently  after  his  arrival.  Wilks,  the 
agent  of  that  Province,  was  no  match  in  skill  or  activity 
for  Tomlinson,  who  represented  New  Hampshire,  and  who 
was  himself  aided  by  a  cunning  and  unscrupuloUs  attorney 
of  the  name  of  Parris,  whose  papers  contain  curious  de- 
velopments  of  the  way  in  which  the  business  was  con- 
ducted.1  All  sorts  of  influences  were  set  to  work  to  bias 
the  decision.  Beichers  private  interest  in  it  was  dwelt 
upon,  to  destroy  the  effect  of  his  ofhcial  representations. 
The  lands,  the  possession  of  which  would  be  determined 
by  the  direction  of  the  northern  boundary  line,  were  covered 
with  valuable  timber,  which  the  government  was  concerned 
to  witlihold  from  the  control  of  Massachusetts.  Dunbar, 
who  had  lately  come  to  England,  increased  the  sensibility 
upon  this  subject  by  his  stories  of  the  obstructions  he  had 
met  with  in  the  execution  of  his  office  of  Surveyor  of  the 
Woods.2  Parris  warmly  represented  the  danger  to  which 
“  the  poor,  little,  loyal,  distressed  Province  of  New  Hamp- 

1  Farmer,  250,  251.  been  at  expense  in  promoting  a  new 

1  Jaly  27,  1737,  the  Board  of  Settlement,  which  Beicher  had  done 
Trade  presented  to  the  Duke  of  New-  “  all  he  could  to  destroy.”  (British 
castle  the  case  of  Dunbar,  who,  they  Colonial  Papers.)  — The  next  year 
said,  was  “now  in  England,”  with  a  he  asked  to  be  appointed  to  suceeed 
petition  for  relief  against  Beicher.  Colonel  Cosby,  deceased,  as  Lieuten- 
He  had  been  Lieutenant-Governor  of  ant-Colonel  of  Governor  Phillips’s 
New  Hampshire  “  above  six  years,  regiment,  and  Lieutenant-Goverhor 
upwards  of  four  whereof  he  actually  of  Annapolis  Royal.  He  represented 
resided  within  the  same.”  He  had  that  he  had  been  “bred  in  the  army 
“been  for  the  most  part  forty  years  from  ensign  to  Lieutenant-Colonel.” 
in  his  Majesty’s  Service,”  and  had  (Ibid. ;  comp,  below,  566.) 
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shire  ”  was  exposed  from  the  rapacity  of  “  the  vast,  opu¬ 
lent,  overgrown  Province  of  Massachusetts.” 1 2  The  Privy 
1740.  Council  cut  the  knot  by  a  decree  of  the  most  ex- 
Marcino.  traordinary  kind,  which,  abandoning  the  interpre- 
tation  of  the  Charters,  established  an  arbitrary  line.  For 

Decisionof  nor^eri1  boundary  of  New  Hampshire  the 
the  Privy  award  of  the  commissioners  was  adopted;  and 
it  was  determined  that  “  the  northern  boundary 
of  Massachusetts  should  be  a  curved  line,  pursuing  the 
course  of  Merrimack  River  at  three  miles’  distance,  on  the 
north  side  thereof,  beginning  at  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
ending  at  a  point  due  north  of  Pawtucket  Falls  (in  what 
is  now  Lowell),  and  a  straight  line  drawn  from  thence  due 
west.” 9  Thus  not  only  was  Massachusetts  shorn  of  much 
more  territory  than  the  preposterous  decree  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  had  taken  from  her  ;  she  had  further  to  yield  to  New 
Hampshire  both  seven  hundred  square  miles  (much  of 
it  settled  country),  to  no  part  of  which  had  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  ever  set  up  a  pretension,  and  all  the  unexplored 
country  lying  west  of  the  Southern  portion  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  towards  the  South  Sea. 

Governor  Beichers  relation  to  this  controversy  liad  so 
brought  him  under  the  displeasure  of  excited  parties  as  to 
become  one  of  the  main  causes  which  rendered  his  position 
insecure  and  finally  displaced  him  from  it.  An  extraordi- 
nary  grant  of  eight  hundred  pounds,  made  to  him  by  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  while  the  dispute  was 
pending,3 *  was  construed  into  a  corrupt  arrangement  for 
engaging  him  on  their  side,  and  was  so  represented  to  the 


1  Register  of  the  Privy  Council, 
for  Feb.  6,  July  20,  Oct.  12,  Nov. 
12  and  30,  1738;  Jan.  17  and  30, 
Aug.  29,  Nov.  2,  9,  and  21,  and  Dec. 
27,  1739. 

2  Register  of  the  Privy  Council, 

for  Feb.  26,  March  5  and  10,  and 

April  9,  1740;  comp.  Instruction  to 


Governor  Beicher,  of  Aug.  5,  1740, 
in  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  VII. 
224-226. 

3  The  Governor  had  solicited  this 
grant  in  consideration  of  the  shrink- 
ing  of  his  pay  through  the  deprecia- 
tion  of  the  currency.  (N.  II.  Provin¬ 
cial  Papers,  V.  84,  85.) 
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men  in  power  in  England.1  Nor  was  it  surprising  that 
one  who  had  so  notoriously  bribed  others  with  office  should 
be  supposed  capable  of  being  himself  bribed  with 
money.  But  bis  removal  was  brought  about  by 
methods  only  so  far  connected  with  the  policy  of 
his  administration,  as  it  was  this  policy  which  se.t 
against  him  an  honest  Opposition  that  at  the  same  time 
encouraged  the  activity  of  unscrupulous  partisans.2  The 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  received  a  letter  with  the 
signatures,  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  counterfeited,  of 
five  persons  purporting  to  be  inhabitants  of  Exeter,  who 
informed  him  that  the  Governor  had  connived  at  the  alien- 
ation  of  pine-trees  fit  for  masts  for  the  navy.3  Another 
letter  to  Mr.  Holden,  head  of  the  dissenters  in  England, 
charged  Beicher  with  being  engaged  with  the  Episcopal 
interest  in  Boston  in  intrigues  against  the  Congregational 
church.  It  had  no  signature,  the  writer  pretending  that 
this  was  withheld  for  fear  of  the  Governors  resentment ; 
but,  from  the  style  of  the  superscription,  Holden  believed 
it  to  have  come  from  Dr.  Colman.4  A  further  unfavorable 


1  Jouraal  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
for  Aug.  8,  9,  and  15,  Sept.  4,  6,  and 
12,  and  Oct.  10,  1739;  March  18  and 
Oct.  16,  1740. 

2  Beicher  had  been  endeavoring  to 
protect  himself  by  favors  rendered  in 
various  quarters.  Nov.  22,  1740,  he 
recommended  to  the  General  Court 
to  make  grants  to  the  representatives 
of  persons  executed  fifty  years  before 
for  witchcraft,  to  adopt  measures  for 
the  relief  of  Quäkers,  and  to  comply 
with  an  application  from  Ilorace  Wal¬ 
pole  for  an  allowance  as  “  His  Maj- 
esty’s  Auditor-General  of  all  his 
revenues  in  America.” 

3  Among  the  British  Colonial  Pa¬ 
pers,  under  the  date  of  Nov.  17, 
1739,  there  is  an  affidavit  of  John 

Gilman,  John  Hall,  and  Peter  Thing, 
three  of  the  persons  whose  names 


were  subscribed  to  this  paper,  declar- 
ing  the  signatures  to  be  forged.  They 
further  swear,  and  with  them  the 
town-clerk  of  Exeter,  that  they  know 
no  such  persons  as  Joseph  Lord  and 
George  Gerrish,  the  other  two  names 
subscribed  to  the  letter.  The  forged 
paper  represented  that  Dunbar  had 
restrained  the  signers  from  encroach- 
ing  on  the  woods,  but  that  Beicher 
stealthily  encouraged  them,  and  bade 
them  “  not  to  mind  that  Irish  dog  of 
a  surveyor.”  It  prayed  that  it  might 
not  be  disclosed  to  Beichor;  “for, 
were  he  to  know  it,  he  is  of  such  an 
implacable  temper  that  he  would  not 
stick  at  any  thing  to  ruin  us.” 

*  The  supposition  was  improba¬ 
ble,  for  Colman  was  Belcher’s  friend; 
but  Holden  was  afterwards  said  to 
have  been  led  iuto  the  mistake  by  the 
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impression  was  produced  on  Holden’s  mind  by  the  repre- 
sentation  of  the  agent  for  New  Hampshire  respecting  that 
grant  of  eiglit  hundred  pounds,  which.  certainly,  however 
fairly  due,  Beicher  ought  not  to  have  received  at  such  a 
time. 

The  agent  in  London  of  the  friends  of  the  Land  Bank 
was  Richard  Partridge,1  who  had  married  Belcher’s  sister, 
and  was  known  to  have  been  employed  by  liim  in  England 
in  his  private  affairs  ;  and  it  tvas  whispered  in  the  ear  of 
courtiers  that  Belcher’s  profession  of  hostility  to  the  bank 
could  not  be  honest,  since  a  person  so  related  to  him  was 
its  Champion.  According  to  a  story,  said  by  Governor 
Hutchinson  to  have  been  told  him  by  a  person  directly 
concerned,  one  Maltby,  a  zealous  dissenter,  who  influenced 
the  vote  of  Coventry,  from  which  borough  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  desired  to  have  his  son  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  assured  that  Beicher  was  plotting  with  the 
Episcopalians  against  Congregationalism  in  Massachusetts, 
and  that  the  Duke  would  obtain  his  removal  on  condition 
of  Lord  Euston’s  getting  the  seat  in  Parliament ;  and  the 
bargain  tvas  made  and  carried  out,  to  the  great  subsequent 
annoyance  of  Maltby,  who  presently  heard  the  truth  as  to 
Belcher’s  steady  adherence  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers.2 
At  the  same  time  also  came  the  intelligence  that  Beicher 
had  displaced  several  officers,  civil  and  military,  on  account 
of  their  connection  with  the  Land  Bank,  and  had  not  only 
disallowed  the  election  of  no  fewer  than  thirteen  Counsel- 


handwriting  of  the  address  on  the 
envelope,  which  had  been  surrepti- 
tiously  ohtained.  —  Samuel  Holden, 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
had  lately  declined  an  appointment 
to  be  agent  of  Massachusetts  in  Eng¬ 
land.  (Letter  to  him,  of  Dec.  22, 
1738,  “in  the  name  and  by  order  of 
the  Great  and  General  Court,  in 
Mass.  Arch.,  VI.  31.)  He  corre- 


sponded  during  many  years  with  Dr. 
Colman.  Holden  Chapel,  at  the  Col¬ 
lege,  was  erected  at  the  expense  of 
his  widow  and  daughters.  (Quincy, 
Ilistory  of  Harvard  University,  II. 
37,  38.) 

1  Partridge  was  son  of  the  former 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

2  Hutch.,  H.  357. 
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lors  for  the  same  reason,  but  had  dissolved  the 
Court  almost  immediately  after  its  coming  together,  May"‘' 
in  resentment  for  its  factious  action  in  tliat  matter.  Hiaremovai. 
But  this  news  arrived  too  late.  The  chalice  of  May  6. 
his  brewing  had  been  commended,  with  added  ingredients, 
to  his  own  lips.1 

Ihe  general  course  of  Beichers  administration  had  been 
not  otherwise  than  advantageous  to  the  Provinces  which 
he  governed.  Bat  his  sense  of  duty  was  coarse,  and  his 
love  of  it  was  infirm.  He  easily  yielded  to  the  bad  soph- 
istry  which  teaches  that  a  good  end  transfers  its  character 
to  all  means  which  promise  to  advance  it,  and  had  become 
stained  with  the  baseness  to  which  that  doctrine  leads. 
He  had  been  a  trickster  in  politics ;  and  his  enemies,  as  is 
natural  and  customary,  followed  his  example  against  him- 
self,  and  pushed  it  into  applications  reaching  further  than 
he  might  have  been  willing  to  go.  Such  is  the  normal 
retribution  of  men  whose  easy  consciences  so  welcome 
artifice  that  nothing  reveals  to  them  the  tortuousness  of 
their  course,  tili  by  the  managers  that  come  next  it  is  fol- 


1  “  The  change  in  this  Province 
was  certainly  the  most  surprising  and 
unexpected  to  all  my  friends,  being 
done  soon  after  the  most  solemn  and 
sacred  promises  to  the  contrary.  But 
there  is  no  faith  in  man,  whose 
‘  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things, 
and  desperately  wicked.  ’  God  alone 
is  unchangeable,  and  there  must  thy 
trust  be  fixed,”  &c.  So  wrote  the 
Governor  to  Sherburne,  July  20, 1741. 
(Belcher’s  Letter-book,  in  the  library 
of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.)  His  corre- 
spondence  at  this  period  is  even  more 
enriched  with  Scriptural  language 
than  was  Dudley’s  when  he  corre- 
sponded  with  the  Mathers.  There  is 
in  the  same  collection  an  edifyingletter 
of  bis  to  Dr.  Watts,  of  March  2, 1743: 
“If  the  late  change  that  has  passed 
over  me  from  a  glaring  public  Station 
to  an  obscure  private  life  may  lead 
vol.  iv.  36 


me  to  a  more  close  communion  with 
God,  even  to  a  life  hid  with  Christ  in 
God,  happy,  for  ever  happy  and  glo- 
rious,  will  be  the  exchange.”  The 
“Beicher  Correspondence,”  in  an 
Appendix  to  N.  II.  Provincial  Papers 
(IV.  866-880),  coutains  compositions 
amusingly  illustrative  of  the  writer’s 
character. 

Beicher  was  not  altogether  happy 
in  his  domestic  relations.  He  feil  out 
with  his  son  Jonathan  on  account  of 
the  latter’s  extravagance  and  running 
in  debt,  and  called  him  a  “  monster 
of  ingratitude. ”  (Letter-book;  Let¬ 
ter  to  Partridge,  of  May  3,  1743.) 
He  was  scarcely  on  pleasanter  term3 
with  his  other  son,  Andrew,  whom 
he  had  placed  in  two  Offices,  and  who 
had  been  indolent  and  careless  in 
them.  (Ibid.  ;  Letter  to  Andrew 
Beicher,  of  Jan.  20,  1743.) 
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lowed  out  and  twisted  further  for  their  own  defeat  and 
overthrow. 

W-hen  the  injustice  of  some  of  the  charges  against 
Beicher  had  been  shown,  there  was  a  disposition  at  court 
to  compensate  him,1  and  he  was  transferred  to  New  Jersey, 
which  Province  he  ruled  with  success,  and  with  satisfaction 
to  himself  and  the  people,  for  sixteen  years,  tili 
toxew  his  death.9  He  remembered  liis  early  home  with 
JerSns7.  fondness,  and  directed  that  his  remains  should  be 
Aug  31-  brought  to  Cambridge  for  burial.  It  was  a  meagre 
life  which  was  brought  to  an  end.  Belcher’s  old  age  was 
not  cheered  by  the  conscious  satisfactions  of  generous  en- 
deavor,  nor  had  he  so  much  as  attained,  to  a  large  extent, 
to  such  rewards  as  promise  to  gratify  an  ignoble  ambition. 
It  is  not  a  pleasant  thought  that  among  the  Governors  of 
provincial  Massachusetts  those  least  entitled  to  her  esteem 


1  Jean.  29,  1739,  when  the  move¬ 
ment  for  Belcher’s  removal  was 
active,  the  English  Quäkers,  influ- 
enced  by  his  favor  to  their  Massa¬ 
chusetts  fellow-sectaries  (Mass.  Prov. 
Laws,  II.  619,  876;  comp.  Begisterof 
Privy  Council,  for  Feb.  2, 1736;  Mass. 
Province  Laws,  II.  635),  presen ted 
a  memorial  in  his  behalf.  (British 
Colonial  Papers.)  — It  was  more 
than  four  years  after  his  recall  from 
Massachusetts  before  his  appoint- 
ment  to  New  Jersey.  The  “  Account 
of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Conse- 
quenees  of  the  Two  Late  Scheines,” 
&c.,  represents  him  (31,  39,  46,  82- 
91)  as  still  in  England  in  1744,  in- 
triguing  against  Shirley.  April  24, 
1745,  the  Quäkers  sent  another  me¬ 
morial  to  the  Duke,  praying  for 
some  appointment  for  him.  His 
friend  Partridge,  who  was  a  Quaker, 
was  one  of  the  petitioners.  “Bei¬ 
cher  lias  got  the  government  of  the 
Jerseys.  It  was  done  by  Duke  of 

Newcastle  yesterday . It  is 

a  shocking  affair,  and  must  destroy 
any  favorablc  opinion  entertained  of 


the  Duke  of  Newcastle  by  the  people 

of  the  Colonies . There  is  a 

very  worthy  set  of  people  in  the  Jer¬ 
seys  that  it  will  most  fatally  prejudice. 

. Tliey  will  be  in  fine  hands 

under  Beicher,  who  is  to  be  the  tool 

of  the  Quäkers . The  Duke, 

differing  in  this  instance  from  every 
other  circumstance  of  this  sort  during 
his  administration,  has  fixed  the  thing 
in  the  greatest  hurry.”  (Letter  of 
Christopher  Kilby  to  Thomas  Han¬ 
cock,  of  July  18,  1746,  in  Tuttle’s 
Memoir  of  Kilby,  10.) 

2  Beicher  succeeded  as  Governor 
of  New  Jersey  to  Louis  Morris,  who, 
formerly  a  populär  favorite,  had  died 
in  the  midst  of  an  altercation  with 
the  Assembly.  The  general  tranquil- 
lity  of  Belcher’s  administration  was 
not  wholly  undisturbed;  but,  on  the 
whole,  his  dexterity  in  affairs  availed 
him  well  in  this  new  sphere, — the 
better,  probably,  on  account  of  his 
enlarged  experience.  (Carpenter  and 
Arthur,  History  of  New  Jersey,  117 
et  seq.~) 
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were  born  lipon  her  soil.  The  fact  would  have  been  her 
shame,  as  well  as  her  misfortune,  had  they  been  of  her 
own  choice.  Bat  no  doctrine  of  despotism  is  more  familiär 
than  that  a  community  under  foreign  rule  is  most  easily 
oppressed  through  the  instrumentality  of  its  own  facile, 
corruptible,  and  capable  citizens. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


At  the  time  of  the  death  of  King  George  the  First,  the 
Assembly  of  New  Hampshire,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
Governor  Shute,  had  existed  for  the  extraordinary  term 
of  five  years.  The  least  palpable  of  the  obiec- 

Legislation  .  1  1  •> 

in  New  tions  to  such  a  duration  of  the  Legislature  without 

Hampshire.  , ,  _  , 

a  recurrence  to  the  sense  of  the  people  for  new 
elections,  was  its  inconsistency  with  the  character  of  a 
populär  government.  An  Act  for  limiting  Assemblies  to 

1727.  a  term  of  three  years  received  the  royal  assent, 
Dec.  io.  anc[  jn  the  absence  of  a  charter  was  all  that  con- 

trolled  the  royal  will  in  respect  to  the  government  of  the 
Province.  A  Representative  was,  by  the  same  law,  re- 
quired  to  have  a  freehold  estate  of  three  hundred  pounds, 
and  an  elector  an  estate  of  fifty  pounds,  in  the  town  in 
which  the  latter  voted  or  the  former  was  voted  for,  neither 
voter  nor  Representative  of  a  town  being  required  to  be  a 
resident.1 

Some  arrangements  proposed  by  the  new  House,  in  re- 
lation  to  the  judicial  courts,  led  to  disagreements  between 
it  and  the  other  brauch,  which  insisted  on  the  continued 
allowance  of  appeals  in  certain  cases  from  the  ordinary 
courts  to  the  Governor  in  Council,  a  process  which  had 
been  establislied  under  instructions  from  the  King.2  The 

1728.  House  persisted,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  dis- 
jan.  27.  S0]Ved  the  Assembly.3  The  breach  was  widened 

when  a  Speaker  cliosen  by  the  next  House  was  disallowed 

1  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  IV.  21,  *  Ibid.,  269,  272,  273,  479. 

25,  45,  114,  146,  263.  3  Ibid.,  484. 
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by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  —  an  act  which  they  main- 
tained  tliat  he  was  not  competent  to  do,  tliougk  he  pleaded 
a  royal  instruction  for  his  authority.1  After  several  days, 
they  sent  up  the  narae  of  another  Speaker,  along  with  a 
vote  in  the  nature  of  a  protest.  The  Lieutenant-Governor 
adopted  the  second  choice,  and  conderaned  the  argument.2 
The  session  proceeded  with  mutual  obstructions  and  pro- 
vocations.  The  House  voted  an  Address  to  the  King, 
praying  for  an  annexation  of  the  Province  to  Massachu¬ 
setts.3  The  arrival  of  the  new  Governor  was  expected, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  send  to  Boston  a  joint  committee  of 
the  two  Houses,  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  to  give 
him  a  respectful  reception  on  behalf  of  the  Province.4 

After  constituting  for  six  years  two  distinct  jurisdictions, 
each  under  its  own  Lieutenant-Governor,  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  were  again  placed  under  one  executive 
authority.  But  during  his  short  administration, 
Governor  Burnet  visited  his  Province  of  New  g”“ 
Hampshire  only  twice.5  For  the  latter  govern-  ^a^hire 
ment,  as  well  as  for  that  of  Massachusetts,  he  was 
instructed  to  require  a  stated  salary ;  and  with  little  Oppo¬ 
sition  the  Assembly  of  New  Hampshire  passed  a  1729. 
vote  securing  to  him  for  “  three  years,  or  during  May9‘ 
his  administration,”  an  annual  payment  of  two  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  or  its  equivalent,  six  hundred  pounds  in 
bills  of  credit,  from  which  amount,  however,  one  third 
part  was  to  be  taken  to  be  the  compensation  of  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor.6 


1  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  IV. 
283-285.  The  Speaker  chosen  was 
Nathaniel  Weare,  of  Hampton  Falls, 
whose  populär  leadership  was  in  New 
Hampshire  not  unlike  that  of  Elisha 
Cooke  in  Massachusetts. 

2  Ibid.,  286,  485-488. 

3  Ibid.,  498.  The  attempt  was 

repeated  two  years  later,  in  Beicher’  s 

time.  (Ibid.,  613.) 


4  Ibid.,  261,  277,  482,  491. 

5  November,  1728  (Ibid.,  17),  and 
April,  1729  (Ibid.,  505). 

6  Ibid.,  249,  513,  534,  536,  539, 
543,  546.  —  “  Our  incomparable  Gov¬ 
ernor  Burnet  died  on  the  5th.  He 
meant  to  have  settled  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  line,  and  was  convinced  of  the 
Massachusetts  unreasonableness.” 
Though  only  ‘  ‘  one  twelfth  part  as 
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In  the  time  of  Governor  Beicher  the  affairs  of  New 
Hampshire  were  more  blended  with  those  of  Mas- 
Beicher°r  sachusetts  than  at  any  other  period  of  their  politi- 
Hamplhire.  cal  Separation.  He  was  received  in  the  former 
Province  with  the  customary  attentions,1  but  though 
it  was  a  scene  of  small  intrigue,  which  might  seem  to  suit 
his  genius,  his  connection  with  it  proved  signally  unfortu- 
nate  for  him.  The  Council  included  some  active  men,  who 
were  his  tools.  Bat  the  best  men  of  that  body  were  op- 
posed  to  him,  and  were  in  harmony  with  the  Representa- 
tives,2  who  were  not  all  intelligent  patriots,  but  who,  on 
the  whole,  had  a  just  regard  to  the  interests  of  their  Prov¬ 
ince.  He  began  his  administration  by  taking  offence  against 
Wentworth,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  from  tvhom,  while 
the  question  of  his  appointment  was  pending,  he  had  as- 
surances  of  friendship  and  support,  but  Avho,  he  was  told, 
had  at  the  same  time  been  making  professions  of  a  similar 
mo.  tenor  to  Shute.  He  required  Wentworth  to  dis- 
Aug.  28.  avow  a][  c[aim  Upon  the  Assembly  for  support, 
reducing  him  to  dependence  on  his  own  liberality ;  and  he 
removed  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  son  and  his  son-in-law 
from  the  Council.3 

AVentworth’s  WentAvorth  lived  but  a  few  months  longer.4 
deaDec.  12.  Hunbar,  an  Irishman,  Avho  had  been  a 

colonel  in  the  army,  and  had  served  in  Spain, 
Aprü.  'vas  appointed  to  succeed  him,  being  already  Sur- 


big  as  the  Massachusetts,  we  agreed 
to  a  settled  salary  cheerfully,  because 
our  King  has  given  his  Governor  such 
an  instruction.  I  hope  our  loyalty 
will  be  rewarded.  ’  ’  —  Men  from 
Haverhill  had  driven  away  the 
“North  Britain”  settlers  at  Lon- 
donderry.  (Wentworth  to  the  Lords 
of  Trade,  Sept.  7,  1729,  in  British 
Colonial  Papers.) 

1  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  IV. 
531. 

2  Ibid.,  836. 


3  Ibid.,  665,  668,  794,  802,  833, 
843,  846. 

4  Richard  Waldron,  scarcely  a  less 
considerable  actor  in  public  affairs 
through  many  years,  died  a  fort- 
night  before  Wentworth.  (Ibid., 
587.)  He  was  son  of  the  Richard 
AValdron  killed  by  the  Indians  in 
1689.  (See  above,  p.  33.)  The  son, 
a  friend  of  Governor  Beicher,  was 
Secretary  of  the  Province,  and,  at  his 
death,  his  son  succeeded  to  the  place. 
(N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  IV.  467.) 
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veyor-General  of  the  King’s  woods.1  Dunbar,  ijieutenant- 
who  was  a  factious  and  determined  man,  had  ^0Ternor 
already  made  himself  obnoxious  in  Massachusetts. 

Some  years  before  this  time,  Thomas  Coram,  the  1718_ 
London  merchant,2  who  had  been  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  had  set  on  foot  a  scheme  for  the  Settlement  of  lands 
between  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Kennebec.  Defeated  for  a 
while  by  the  exertions  of  Jeremiah  Dummer,  agent  for 
Massachusetts,  who  objected  to  certain  restrictions  sought 
to  be  imposed  upon  the  fishery,  the  project  was  renewed 
just  before  the  appointment  of  Beicher  to  be  Governor,3 
and  thirty  men  were  sent  from  Nova  Scotia  to  1729. 
the  Massachusetts  post  at  Pemaquid.  They  were  0ct-29- 
placed  under  the  command  of  Dunbar.  Beicher  s  appoint¬ 
ment  made  him  uneasy.  He  wrote  to  the  Duke  1730 
of  Newcastle  that  the  rumor  of  it  occasioned  much  Feb-4- 


1  Dunbar  was  -made  Surveyor  of 
tlie  Woods  in  the  year  1728,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  being  himself 
detained  by  sickness,  sent  out  his 
brother  and  others  as  his  Deputies. 
(Letter  to  Under- Secretary  Delafaye, 
of  Jan.  7,  1729,  in  British  Colonial 
Papers.)  “If,”  he  wrote,  “I  could 
be  admitted  of  the  Council  in  New 
England  [Massachusetts]  particular- 
ly,  it  would  give  me  authority  among 
these  people,  who  seem  too  regardless 
of  any.”  (Ibid.)  —  There  was  no 
friendship  between  Dunbar  and  the 
government  of  Massachusetts.  It 
was  he  that  was  meant  (Chalmers, 
II.  123)  when  “  Colonel  Bladen  ac- 
quainted  the  House  how  necessary  it 
was  to  keep  our  Plantations  in  sub- 
jectiou  to  the  mother  couutry.  He 
had  an  instance  in  his  pocket,  which 
made  it  appear  the  Assembly  in  New 
England  had  presumed  to  call  a  gen- 
tlemau  to  account  for  giving  evidence 
before  a  committee  of  that  House  two 
years  past,  and  had  censured  him  for 
it.”  (Francis  Wilks  to  the  Speaker 


of  the  Representatives  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Feb.  21,  1733,  in  Mass.  Arch., 
LH.  423.) 

3  Thomas  Coram,  of  philanthropic 
renown  abroad,  is  first  known  to 
us  of  New  England  as  master  of  a 
merchant  ship,  who  lived  some  time 
at  Taunton,  in  Massachusetts.  (Bay- 
lies,  Plymouth,  Part  IV.,  p.  82,  and 
Drake’s  additions  to  Baylies,  Part 
V.,  pp.  68-71.)  The  (revised)  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica,  and  Chalmers’s 
Biographical  Dictionary,  which  bor- 
rows  from  it,  record  the  incidents  of 
his  life  in  London.  —  In  the  library 
of  Harvard  College  is  what  I  take 
to  be  the  original  of  a  petition  of 
Coram  to  Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales, 
for  facilities  in  the  founding  of  his 
hospital. 

3  Register  of  the  Privy  Council, 
for  April  19,  Oct.  23,  1729;  April  10, 
15,  Nov.  12,  17,  1730;  Journal  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  for  June  4,  19,  27, 
July  4,  1728;  Dec.  2,  18,  1729;  Aug. 
27,  Sept.  1,  1730. 
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apprehension  and  displeasure  araong  the  raembers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  to  which,  he  said,  Beicher  was  a  known 
eneray.1 

At  the  instance  of  proprietoi's  of  land  about  Pemaquid, 
who  liad  awaited  his  arrival  for  redress,  Beicher 
between  issued  his  proclamation  enjoining  on  all  inhabi- 
D^bar.ani  tants  of  that  region  to  remain  in  their  allegiance 
1729.  to  the  Province.  Dunbar  maintained  that  “  all  the 
Dec.  3.  ianjs  t0  the  eastward  of  the  river  Kennebec  were 
deemed  to  be  Nova  Scotia,  when  it  was  proposed  to  settle 
them,  and  had  been  included  in  Governor  Philips’s  Com¬ 
mission  ;  ”  and  he  insisted  that  the  cause  of  the  complaints 
against  him  was  his  having  rebuilt  the  fort  at  Pemaquid, 
which  Massachusetts  had  disobediently  refused  to  do. 
“  The  people’s  disowning  his  Majesty’s  sovereignty,”  he 
said,  “  is  too  notorious.”  2  Beicher  solicited  the 
appointment  of  Henry  Sherburne,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  to  be  Lieutenant-Governor  of  that  Province,  as  sue- 
173I.  cessor  to  Wentworth.3  The  Board  of  Trade,  after 
Feb.  io.  repeated  applications,  prevailed  with  the  Minister 
to  give  the  place  to  Dunbar.  The  objections  to 
him,  they  said,  were  so  many  recommendations, 
for  “  every  man  who  [in  New  England]  does  his  duty  to 


1730. 
I)ec.  15. 


March  5. 


1  “  Mr.  Beicher  some  time  since 
married  a  daughter  to  one  Mr.  Lloyd, 
a  churchman,  and  obliged  him  to 
promise  he  would  never  more  go  to 
the  Church  of  England,  saying  he 
would  rather  cut  off  hi3  daughter’s 
legs  than  marry  her  to  a  man  of  that 
church.  This  is  a  fact  which  he  can- 
not  deny.”  (Letter  of  Dunbar  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  of  Feb.  4, 
1730,  in  British  Colonial  Papers.) 
In  Dunbar’s  opinion  “it  would  not 
be  for  his  Majesty’s  Service  to 
have  any  native  of  this  country 
appointed  Governor,  even  though  he 
were  of  the  Church  of  England.” 
(Ibid.) 


2  Letter  of  Dunbar,  in  British 
Colonial  Papers. 

3  Jan.  11,  1731,  Beicher  wrote  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  that  Dunbar 
had  ‘  ‘  written  many  palpable  false- 
hoods  to  do  him  all  the  hurt  in  his 
power,”  and  again,  April  26,  that  he 
was  distressed  to  learn  that  his  enemy 
was  made  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
New  Hampshire.  (British  Colonial 
Papers.)  Oct.  29,  1731,  he  applied 
again  to  the  Duke  and  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  an  appointment  of 
Henry  Sherburne  to  supersede  Dun¬ 
bar.  (MS.  Letter  of  Beicher,  in  the 
Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Ilistor- 
ical  Society.) 
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the  crown  makes  kirn  seif  Kable  to  the  ill-will  of  tlie  people, 
and  therefore  Stands  in  need  of  all  the  support  the  gov- 
ernment  can  give  him  frora  hence.”  1  Dunbar  came  to 
Boston,  where  lie  demeaned  liiraself  with  insolence.  The 
question  as  to  Pemaquid  was  settled  by  an  order  of  the 
Privy  Council,  made  on  a  representation  of  proprietors  of 
the  eastern  lands.2  The  jurisdiction  was  declared  to  be 
in  the  Province.3  Dunbar  withdrew,  and  a  Massachusetts 
garrison  was  placed  in  the  fort. 

When  Dunbar  came  to  New  Hampshire,  he  did  not 
delay  to  fan  the  flame  which  he  found  kindling  against 
the  Governor.  He  began  his  administration  by 
setting  up  the  claim,  as  old  as  Dudley’s  day,  that  Julyl0‘ 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  Chief  Magistrate  of  New 
Hampshire  during  the  absence  in  Massachusetts  of  the 
Governor  of  both  Provinces.4  He  was  by  this  time  so 
infuriated  as  to  charge  Beicher  with  intercepting 
his  letters,  and  even  with  opening  and  Publishing  Jllly19' 


1  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  IV. 
600;  Letters  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  Dunbar,  in  British  Colonial  Papers. 

2  See  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  XXXIX. 
195-203;  comp,  above,  462,  note  4. 

3  Register  of  the  Privy  Council, 
for  May  4,  Aug.  2,  10,  1732. 

4  Register  of  the  Privy  Council, 
for  Nov.  29,  1731;  Journal  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  for  Oct.  26,  1731, 
and  Sept.  23,  1736.  Dunbar’s  Com¬ 
mission  (for  which  see  N.  H.  Hist. 
Col.,  VI.  82)  authorized  him  to  exe- 
cute  the  functions  of  the  Chief  Mag¬ 
istrate,  “in  case  of  the  death  or 
absence  ”  of  the  Governor,  but  it 
also  required  him  to  act  “  according 
to  such  instructions  ”  as  he  should 
receive  from  the  Governor.  (Comp. 
Dunbar’s  letter  to  the  Council  of 
New  Hampshire,  of  Dec.  6,  1733,  in 
N.  H.  Hist.  Col.,  I.  275.)  —  Sept. 
20,  1731,  Richard  Wibird,  of  the 
Council,  deposed  to  having  heard 


Dunbar  say,  “I  swear  I  will  never 
take  a  Commission  under  Governor 
Beicher.”  September  25,  Shadrach 
Walton  made  affidavit  that  Dunbar 
claimed  from  him  the  command  of 
the  fort  at  Newcastle.  “I  told  him 
I  would  admit  him  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  or  as  a  private  gentleman, 
but  not  as  commander  or  captain  of 

the  fort,  and . hindered  him 

by  sh utting  the  gate.”  (British  Co¬ 
lonial  Papers;  comp.  N.  H.  Provin¬ 
cial  Papers,  IV.  624,  645,  730,  873.) 
Among  those  who  adopted  Dunbar’s 
part  with  warmth,  in  Opposition  to 
the  Governor,  were  Benning  Went- 
worth  and  Theodore  Atkinson,  his 
brother-in-law,  a  man  scarcely  less 
considerable,  both  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  (Ibid. ,  629, 
665,  668,  794,  802,  833,  836,  841.) 
The  Secretary,  Richard  Waldron, 
was  Belcher’s  most  serviceable  friends 
in  the  Province. 
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a  letter  to  him  from  his  wife.1  In  a  memorial  to  wliicli 
he  obtained  the  signatures  of  fifteen  persons,  the 
King  was  solicited  to  discharge  Beicher  from  his 
place.  A  counter-memorial  followed,  with  no  fewer  than 
a  hundred  names.2  Though  the  former  failed  to  accom- 
plish  its  specific  design,  it  was  not  without  effect  to 
strengthen  the  party  in  Opposition  to  the  Governor,  and 
to  embarrass  his  administration.  The  Board  of  Trade 
brought  persons  disafiected  to  him  into  his  Council,  not- 
withstanding  his  remonstrances  against  them  by  name ; 3 
and  his  appointments  to  administrative  Offices  were  some- 
times  overruled,  and  other  selections  made,  in  England. 
There  appeared  reason  to  think  that  a  jealousy  of  him  had 
beeil  created  there  which  dictated  the  Organization  of  a 
watch  over  him  on  the  spot. 

After  three  years’  experience  of  uncomfortable  associa- 
1734-  tion  with  Dunbar,  the  Governor  made  urgent  but 
Feb-18-  fruitless  request  to  the  Minister  for  his  dismissal.4 
Among  other  things,  he  said  that  the  condition  of 

May  5.  °  ° 

the  treasury  of  New  Hampshire,  which  had  beeil 
empty  “  near  three  years,”  was  owing  to  Dunbar’s  perverse- 
ness.5  Beicher  went  to  New  Hampshire,  and  dissolved  the 


1  ‘  ‘  His  Excellency  has  even  handed 
copies  about  of  one  letter  from  my 
wife  to  me,  the  contents  whereof  is 
yet  unknown  to  me.”  (Letter  of 
Dunbar  to  the  Duke,  of  July  19, 
1731,  in  British  Colonial  Papers.) 

2  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  IY. 
614  ;  comp.  584. 

3  Register  of  the  Privy  Council, 
for  July  7,  1738. 

4  April  23  of  this  year,  “  a  great 
number  of  ill-disposed  persons  as- 
sembled  themselves  together  at  Exe- 

ter, . and  in  a  riotous,  tu- 

multuous,  and  most  violent  manner 

. did  fall  upon,  beat,  wound, 

and  terribly  abused  a  number  of  men 
liired  and  employed  by  the  Hon. 
David  Dunbar,  Esq.,  as  Surveyor- 


General  of  his  Majesty’s  Woods.” 
After  six  months  had  passed,  the 
House  of  Representatives  desired  the 
Council  to  make  inquisition  into 
the  affair.  (N.  II.  Provincial  Papers, 
IV.  678.)  The  Governor  accordingly 
issued  a  proclamation  against  the  riot- 
ers,  but  Atkinson  complained  that  he 
offered  no  reward  for  their  discovery. 
(Ibid. ,  841;  comp.  843,  845.)  The 
Exeter  people  represented  to  Beicher 
(July  1)  that  the  affair  had  been  pro- 
voked  by  the  misconduct  of  Dunbar, 
whose  oppression  had  become  intoler¬ 
able.  (British  Colonial  Papers;  comp. 
Hist.  Mag.  for  1868,  p.  190,  and  for 
1870,  p.  14.) 

4  The  character  of  their  relations 
to  each  other  appears  from  the  Gov- 
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Assembly  which  Dunbar  was  holding.  He  found 
them  still  impracticable  as  to  a  supply  of  money,  °Ct’22‘ 
and  “  the  source  of  it  all,”  he  wrote  to  the  Duke, 

“  is  from  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  his  few 
adherents.” 1 

At  the  end  of  the  seventli  year  of  his  adrainistration, 
he  said  to  the  Assembly :  “  There  has  been  no  1737 
supply  of  the  treasury  for  five  years  past,  and  March9- 
there  is  now  due  from  this  Province  between  four  and  five 
thousand  pounds.”2  Dunbar  had  now  gone  to  England, 
and  thereupon  Beicher  went  to  New  Hampshire,3  where 


ernor’s  informing  his  subordinate 
(May  2):  “Had  you  not  assumed 
in  yours  of  September  that  the 
trcmbling  in  your  hand  did  n’t  come 
by  hard  drinking,  I  should  have 
thought  yours  of  April  had  been 
•wrote  over  a  hearty  bottle.”  Who- 
ever  is  curious  respecting  Belcher’s 
private  epistolary  style  may  find 
ample  satisfaction  in  the  Appendix 
to  Vol.  IV.  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Proviucial  Papers.  See  also  the  His- 
torical  Collections  of  Farmer  and 
Moore,  III.  90,  225,  254,  823. 

1  British  Colonial  Papers.  —  In 
May,  1735,  the  Governor  claimed  a 
right  to  judge  of  the  election  returns 
of  Bepresentatives.  The  House  con- 
tested  it,  and  the  Governor  did  not 
persist.  (N.  H.  Provincial  Papers, 
IV.  681-684.)  — May  25,  1736,  Bei¬ 
cher  wrote  to  the  Duke  that  he  was 
as  well  satisfied  that  Dunbar  was  the 
cause  of  the  factious  conduct  of  the 
Assembly  of  New  Hampshire,  as, 
equally  without  legal  proof,  he  (the 
Duke)  could  be  satisfied  “that  Mr. 
St.  John  and  Mr.  P — ltn — y  help 
write  the  invectives  in  the  ‘  Crafts- 
man  ’  against  the  royal  family  and 
the  Ministry.”  (British  Colonial 
Papers.) 

2  British  Colonial  Papers. — Who- 
ever  will  be  at  sufficient  pains 
to  follow  the  long  contest  on  this 


subject  between  Beicher  and  the 
Representatives  of  New  Hampshire 
will  find  documents  relating  to  the 
matter  at  different  times  within  seven 
years,  in  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers, 
IV.  616-618,  623,  641,  643,  644,  654, 
657,  666,  673,  679,  685,  688,  697, 
707,  711,  712.  When,  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  discussion,  the  House 
took  the  ground  (May  10,  1732)  that 
an  increase  of  taxes  ‘  ‘  would  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  fill  the  public  gaols 
than  to  supply  the  treasury,”  and 
the  Governor  replied  (May  18):  “I 
find,  gentlemen,  that  the  assurance 
you  gave  me  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  of  your  doing  every  thing  that 
might  tend  to  his  Majesty’s  Service 
and  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects 
were  only  words,  of  course,  and  on 
which  there  was  to  he  no  depend- 
ence,”  the  prospect  of  a  good  under- 
standing  between  the  parties  seemed 
faint. 

8  Düring  this  visifc  to  New  Plamp- 
shire,  Beicher  received  intelligence  of 
a  riot  in  Boston.  The  butchers  were 
incensed  at  a  prohibition  to  seil  meat 
about  the  streets;  and  a  mob  of  their 
friends  —  disguised  as  clergymen  — 
set  the  market-house  on  fire  and 
destroyed  it  in  the  night  of  March 
24.  Three  weeks  after,  Beicher, 
having  returned  to  Boston,  issued  a 
proclamation  offering  a  reward  of 
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he  found  the  Assembly  in  a  more  wliblesome  state  of  mind. 
1738-  He  wrote  to  the  Minister  that  “  after  an  obstinate 
jan.  i.  refusa[  for  six  years  ”  they  had  resolved  to  raise 
money  for  the  public  charges ;  adding  that  the  public 
business  would  always  have  been  carried  on  “  with  decency 

and  good  Order . had  the  Province  been  so  happy 

as  never  to  have  seen  Colonel  Dunbar.”  And  he 
renewed  the  request  for  Henry  Sherburne  to  suc- 
ceed  to  the  place.  The  question  as  to  salary,  which  claimed 
so  rauch  of  his  attention  in  his  other  Province,  gave  hira 
no  trouble  in  New  Hampshire.  The  Assembly  complied 
1730>  at  once  with  the  King’s  demand  by  settling  upon 
Sept- 1‘  liim  six  hundred  pounds  a  year,  in  bills  of  credit, 
for  the  whole  term  of  the  government.  He  told  them  that 
he  did  not  expect  to  make  any  allowance  frora  this  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  made 
all  easy  by  informing  the  Assembly  that  he  expected  noth¬ 
ing  either  from  the  Governor  or  from  them.1 

Beichers  ambitions  had  much  connection  with  the  course 
of  affairs  in  New  Hampshire,  and  during  his  administration 
he  often  visited  that  Province.2  In  the  existing  unsatis- 
factory  state  of  things  there  the  old  desire  for  annexation 
to  Massachusetts  unavoidably  reappeared  ;  and  an  urgent 
petition  was  presented  to  the  King,  praying  that  New 
Hampshire  might  be  “joined  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
as  part  of  the  Province.”  Indeed,  the  most  material  issue 
,  .  ,  which  divided  parties  in  New  Hampshire  related 

NewHamp-  to  the  continuance  of  the  independence  of  that 
Massadm-  government.  The  friends  of  Beicher  desired  a 
return  to  the  old  state  of  things  in  a  complete 


setts. 


£100  for  the  diseover'y  of  the  authors  5  In  this  Province,  too,  he  followcd 
of  papers  which  had  been  distributed,  up  his  habit  of  ingratiating  himself 
defying  the  government  to  punish  the  with  the  Quäkers.  (Ibid.,597.)  The 
rioters.  (New  England  “  Weekly  little  colony  of  Scottish  Presbyterians 
Journal,”  of  April  19,  173?.)  did  not  find  the  same  favor.  (Ibid., 

1  N.  H.  Provincial  Papers,  IV.  727-729.) 

6(32-572;  comp.  584. 
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political  union  of  the  two  Provinces.1  As  it  would  have 
brought  just  so  much  addition  to  his  consequence,  the 
Governor  naturally  was  favorably  inclined  to  this  union, 
and  a  majority  of  the  Council  were  his  friends ;  but  it 
would  not  do  for  him  to  avow  his  wish  to  his  masters  in 
England,  as  the  merging  of  New  Hampshire  in  chartered 
Massachusetts  would  have  been  the  loss  of  a  sphere  for 
the  exertion  of  unrestricted  prerogative.2 

The  other  party,  which  Avas  favored  by  Dunbar,  and 
vvhich  had  a  majority  in  the  Ilouse,  desired  not  only  that 
New  Hampshire  should  remain  a  separate  Province,  but 
that  it  should  attain  a  still  further  degree  of  independence, 
by  ceasing  to  have,  as  it  had  had  for  nearly  forty  years, 
the  same  Governor  as  Massachusetts.  A  practical  diffi- 
culty  in  their  way  was  the  incapacity  of  New  Hampshire 
to  provide  for  its  expenses,  by  reason  of  its  poverty  and 
its  narrow  limits.3  And  this  made  the  establishment  of 


1  “  This  Province  is  very  small 
and  very  poor,  and  we  suppose  the 
smallest  and  poorest  in  your  Majes- 

ty’s  dominions, . and  is  ut- 

terly  unable  to  maintain  a  separate 

Governor; . and,  without  the 

assistance  and  protection  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  in  case  of  an  invasion, 
must  in  all  probability  be  inevitably 
lost,  with  as  many  of  the  lives  of 
your  Majesty’s  subjects  as  cannot  fly 
into  the  neighboring  government  for 

refuge . If  it  may  consist 

with  your  Majesty’s  royal  wisdom 

and  goodness, . we  may  be 

joined  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  as 
part  of  that  Province.”  (Memorial 
of  Citizens  of  New  Hampshire  to 
the  King  in  1735,  in  British  Colonial 
Papers.) 

2  “  An  union  would  be  the  happi- 
est  thing  in  the  world  for  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  I  wish  it  was  possible  to 
bring  it  about.”  (MS.  Letter  of 
Beicher  to  Secretary  AValdron,  of 

Oct.  4,  1731,  in  the  Library  of  the 


Massachusetts  Historical  Society.) 
“  There  can’t  be  the  least  hopes  of 
obtaining  it,  but  by  a  good  applica- 
tion  from  New  Hampshire,  and  I  am 
afraid  the  Irish  party  [Dunbar’s] 
would  oppose  it  manibus  pedibusque. 
I  should  think  it  happy  for  me,  as 
well  as  for  both  Provinces.”  (Same 
to  same,  of  Oct.  25,  1731,  Ibid.) 

8  Petitions  from  some  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  New  Hampshire  men 
(Register  of  the  Privy  Council,  for 
Aug.  29,  1739)  prayed  that  Tomlin- 
son  might  not  succeed  in  separating 
New  Hampshire  from  Massachusetts; 
“than  which,”  they  said,  “  hardly 
any  thing  can  be  more  injurious  and 
destructive  to  the  Province,  for  the 
Province  is  very  small  and  very  poor, 

. and  is  utterly  unable  to 

maintain  a  separate  government,  and 
cannot  do  without  the  assistance  and 
protection  of  Massachusetts  ”  against 
the  French  and  Indians.  They  desire 
tobe  “joined  to  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  as  part  of  that  Province;  but, 
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the  yet  unsettled  boundary  a  main  element  in  the  contro- 
versy.  According  to  the  extent  which  sliould  be  assigned 
to  the  Province,  and  the  amonnt  of  public  lands  which 
should  prove  to  be  at  its  disposal,  the  prospect  of  the 
unionists  or  of  the  separatists  would  brighten. 

Among  the  instructions  brought  by  the  Gover- 

Boundaries  >  °  “ 

betweenthe  nor  was  one  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  boundary 
rowuues.  agreemen|  between  the  two  Provinces.  Pie  com- 
1733.  plained  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  Massachusetts 
Jan-13-  had  neglected  to  give  proper  attention  to  the  mat¬ 
ter.1  The  Representatives  of  New  Hampshire,  impatient 
and  offended  at  the  delay,  resolved,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Council,  to  make  their  suit  to  the  King.  They 

1731.  .  Ö  J 

sent  over  an  agent,  John  Rindge,  who,  not  being 
disposed  to  remain,  left  his  business  there  in  the 
hands  of  one  John  Tomlinson,  a  capable  and  en- 
ergetic  merchant  of  London,  who  had  fonnerly  been  in 
New  Hampshire  as  a  ship-master,  and  who  now,  at  Rindge’s 
instance,  was  made  agent  for  the  Province.  Both  New 
Hampshire  parties  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with 
the  mother  country,  each  party,  and  especially  the  respec- 
tive  lieads  of  each,  representing  their  opponents  in  the 
most  unfavorable  light,  and  the  agents  also  being  equally 
assiduous  to  justify  and  propagate  the  resentments  of  their 
1736.  principals.  At  length,  after  much  discussion,2  the 
Jan.  24.»  prjVy  Council  directed  the  appointment  of  that 
Commission  to  determine  the  boundaries,  whose  action 


if  that  be  too  great  a  favor,”  then 
they  asked  to  *  ‘  remain  under  the 
just  and  acceptahle  administration  of 
the  present  Governor,”  and  of  his 
successors,  Governors  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

1  Massachusetts  had  long  seemed 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  evad- 
ing  this  question  by  procrastination. 
(Journals  of  the  Board,  for  June  14, 
21,  22,  23,  July  6,  1727.) 


2  N.  H.  Provincial  PapcTS,  IV. 
649;  comp.  508,  574-577,  585,  590, 
593-599,  601-606,  009-612,  653,  077, 
849,  854;  comp.  Register  of  the  Privy 
Council,  for  May  16,  23,  and  25, 
1733,  Jan.  16  and  22,  Feb.  14, 
15,  and  19,  1734,  Jan.  14,  March 
25  and  26,  June  3,  Dec.  4  and  5, 
1735. 

3  By  its  Order  of  Jan.  24  (comp. 
Register,  for  Jan.  22,  Nov.  6  and  17, 
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bas  been  already  described.1  Dunbar,  wlien  he  had  been 
worsted  in  the  local  disputes,  withdrew,  and  nursed  bis 
rage  at  first  for  nearly  two  years  at  Pernaquid,  where,  get- 
ting  into  difliculty,  as  usual,  in  the  execution  of  bis  office 
as  Surveyor  of  the  Woods,  he  complained  bitterly  that  in 
the  support  of  bis  authority  the  Governor  was  remiss  and 
hypocritical.  He  had  come  to  entertain  a  hope  of 
being  appointed  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
he  went  to  England  to  solicit  tliat  promotion.  If,  in  respect 
to  personal  comfort,  his  absence  was  a  relief  to  Beicher,  it 
was  the  transfer  of  a  persevering  foe  to  a  scene  of  greater 
efficiency.  Beicher  understood  this,  and  wrote  to 
the  Duke  that  Dunbar  had  gone  to  England  to 
make  interest  against  him.2  In  fact,  Dunbar  had  scarcely 
reached  that  country  when  he  joined  with  the 
agent  Tomlinson  and  others  in  a  Memorial  to  the 
Duke  for  Belcher’s  removal ; 3  and  the  representation  was 


and  Dec.  15,  1735),  tlie  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  referred  the  nomination  of  the 
Commissioners  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
who  appear  to  have  allowed  Toinlin- 
son  and  Paris  to  have  the  matter  all 
their  own  way.  (Journal  of  the  Privy 
Council,  for  Feb.  18  and  26,  March 
23, 1736.)  Of  the  parties  represented 
on  the  Commission,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey  were  royal 
provinces,  and  Rhode  Island  had 
herseif  an  unsettled  boundary  ques- 
tion  with  Massachusetts. 

1  Comp.  Register  of  the  Privy 
Council,  for  June  3,  1735. 

2  Dunbar  recommended  liimself 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  telling 
them  (March,  1739)  that  “  New 
England  might  be  made  a  very  use- 
ful  Colony.  It  is,”  he  said,  “very 
populous,  and  the  people  generally 
deem  themselves  independent,  as  is 
their  religiou.  Were  the  Church  of 
England  encouraged,  it  would  bring 
them  to  better  priuciples  than  they 
now  are  of,  being  generally  Repub- 


licans.”  (Chalmers,  Revolt,  II. 

112.) 

3  Tomlinson  and  Dunbar  were 
active  fellow-workers.  The  Board 
had  intrusted  to  the  former  a  letter 
respecting  the  boundary,  to  be  deliv- 
ered  to  Beicher,  if  he  was  in  New 
Hampshire  when  it  arrived  there, 
and,  if  not,  to  Dunbar.  Tomlinson 
informed  the  Board  (August  21) 
that,  agreeably  to  this  instruction, 
it  had  been  dehvered  to  Dunbar,  and 
that  Beicher  had  represented  it  as 
stolen,  and  had  issued  a  proclamation 
for  the  discovery  of  the  thief.  He 
demanded  it  of  Dunbar,  who  refused 
to  give  it  up.  When  Dunbar  went 
to  England,  Beicher  got  it  from  two 
Counsellors,  who,  after  the  proclama¬ 
tion,  avowed  their  possessiou  of  it. 
Tomlinson  expresses  his  hope  that 
“  their  Lordships  are  truly  sensible 

. of  the  cruel  oppressions  and 

tyranny  under  which  his  Majesty’s 
poor  distressed  Province  of  New 
Hampshire  hath  labored,  and  must 
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warraly  supported  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 

July  20.  r  • 

issue  of  this  measure,  and  of  others^  connected 
with  it,  has  been  already  related.  The  last  communica 
tions  between  New  Hampshire  and  the  Governor  were  not 
friendly.  The  Province  was  exultant,  and  the  Governor 
was  disappointed  and  embittered.1 


In  the  year  in  whicli  Beicher  was  dismissed  from  the 
governments  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Joseph  Talcott,  of  Hartford,  died,  having 
been  Governor  of  Connecticut  for  seventeen  successive 
years  from  the  deatli  of  Governor  Saltonstall.2  Düring 
the  period  of  Talcott’s  administration  the  chief 
Taloott  in  thing  to  be  noticed  in  the  history  of  the  Colony  is 
Connecti-  jtg  rapid  growth,  marked  by  the  establishment  of 
new  towns.  Willington,  destined  within  the  Cen¬ 
tury  to  become  noteworthy  as  the  birthplace  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  American  scholars,  began  with  twenty- 
seven  inhabitants.  The  Settlements  in  quick  suc- 
cession  of  Somers,  New  Fairfield,  East  Haddam, 
Union,  Barkhamstead,  Colebrook,  Hartland,  Win¬ 
chester,  New  Hartford,  Torrington,  Kent,  Goshen, 
Canaan,  Salisbury,  and  Cornwall  prove  the  thriving 
condition  of  the  community  which  they  enlarged. 

Yet  these  territorial  arrangements  were  not  always  ami- 
cably  effected.  In  Governor  Andros’s  time  a  large  tract 


1720. 

1730. 

1732. 

1733. 

1734. 

1737. 

1738. 

1739. 


continue  to  labor  so  long  as  they  are 
under  the  government  of  a  native  of 
Massachusetts.”  (British  Colonial 
Papers.) 

1  N.  H.  Rec.,  Y.  24,  67,  70-80. 

2  Por  twenty-six  years  a  concur- 
rence  of  the  two  Houses  had  been 
necessary  to  legislative  action  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  (See  above,  p.  228.)  On 
the  occasion  of  Governor  Saltonstall’s 
death,  the  House  (whose  Journal  for 
this  period  is  lost)  refused  to  concur 
with  the  Council  in  a  choice  of  his 


successor,  and  an  Act  was  passed, 
providing  that  for  ‘  ‘  this  special  oc¬ 
casion,  . and  to  no  otlier  pur- 

pose  or  intent  whatsoever,”  thfe  two 
Ilouses  should  act  as  one  body.  The 
Convention  chose  Joseph  Talcott  to 
be  Governor,  and  Jonathan  Law,  of 
Milford,  to  be  Lieutenant- Governor, 
“to  continue  in  that  office  tili  the 
annual  election  in  May  ”  (Conn.  Col. 
Rec.,  VI.  432-435),  at  which  time 
the  election  of  both  was  renewed  by 
the  populär  vote.  (Ibid. ,  514,  515.) 
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about  Litchfield  had  been  iraprovidently  granted  by  tbe 
General  Assembly  to  the  towns  of  Hartford  and  1687 
Windsor.  When  these  towns  proceeded  to  malce  Jan- 26- 
a  sale  of  it,  the  Legislature  interfered,  probably  on  the 
giound  that  the  grant  had  by  both  parties  been  understood 
at  the  time  to  be  merely  a  device  for  keeping  the  lands  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  rapacious  Governor,  and  not  as  an 
actual  transfer  of  the  property.  The  towns  sold  the  land, 
however,  and  the  purchasers  proceeded  to  survey  and  oc- 
cupy  it.  It  was  a  common  interest  that  the  Settlements 


should  be  extended,  and  that  a  dispute,  in  which  not  a  few 
persons  of  consequence  had  become  interested,  should  be 
put  to  rest.  The  government  entertained  dispassionately 
the  claim  which  had  been  set  up,  and  finding  it  to  im 
be  not  without  plausibility  and  to  be  enforced  by  May26- 
independent  considerations  of  public  advantage,  consented 
to  generous  terms  of  accommodation.1 

An  order  from  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Lords  1727> 
of  Trade  to  proclaim  King  George  the  Second  ^p*-18- 
called  forth  warm  expressions  of  loyalty  from  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  which  Governor  Talcott  had  summoned  to  hold  a 
special  session.2  An  Address  of  congratulation 
was  sent  to  the  King,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fhpp" 
Governor  was  charged  to  transmit  to  the  agent  against  the 
of  the  Colony  in  England  a  reply  to  a  complaint  lawsof 
which  John  Winthrop,  nephew  of  the  late  Gov-  inhentanc0, 
ernor,  was  understood  to  be  urging  there.  Winthrop, 


1  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  VII.  43,  44. 

2  Ibid.,  120,  121.  — Oct.  12,  1727, 
the  Assembly  ordered  that  the  cere- 
monies  which  had  taken  place  at 
Hartford  in  honor  of  the  Kinw’s 

O 

accessiou  should  be  repeated  at  New 
Häven  (Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  VII.  124); 
“  that  the  troops  in  the  county  of 
New  Haven,  five  of  the  eldest  foot 
Companies  in  the  town  of  New  Haven, 
and  two  foot  Companies  in  Milford, 
attend  that  day’s  Service;  that  a  treat 

VOL.  IV. 


of  thirty  pounds  be  made  for  their 
refreshment  ;  that  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  powder  be  delivered  to 
each  sentinel;  that  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity  of  powder  be  provided  for  dis- 
charging  three  of  the  great  guns; 

. that  the  Sheriff  provide  ten 

pounds  of  candles  for  illuminating. 

the  Court-House; . and  also. 

that  he  procure  a  barrel  of  good  wine, 
at  the  charge  of  the  Colony,  for  re- 
freshment  of  the  Assembly.” 

37 
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considering  himself  to  be  unjustly  treated  by  the  colonial 
courts  in  respect  to  the  division  of  bis  father’s  estate,  had 
gone  to  England  to  prosecute  an  appeal,  and  especially  to 
represent  that  the  colonial  law  wbich  allowed  daughters 
to  receive  real  estate  in  the  distribution  of  the  property 
of  an  intestate  person  was  in  violation  of  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land.1  The  question  was  of  the  first  importance,  since,  if 
decided  adversely  to  the  Colony,  it  would  unsettle  titles  to 
landed  property  which  had  stood  from  the  very  beginning.2 
As  yet  the  King’s  Privy  Council  had  shown  itself  inclined 
to  decide  that  the  law  of  Connecticut  on  this  subject  must 
be  disallowed,  and  was  null.  The  agent  was  now  fur- 
nished  with  a  hundred  pounds  sterling,  “  to  be  improved 
for  the  use  of  the  government  in  making  our  defence 
against  the  aforesaid  complaint  of  Mr.  Winthrop.”  Win- 
1728  throp’s  wife  produced  to  the  Governor  a  record  of 
oet.iö.  an  Order  of  the  King  in  Council,  overruling  that 
action  of  the  Connecticut  courts  of  which  Winthrop  had 
complained ;  and  the  Assembly  ordered  the  Secretary  to 
proceed  to  put  Winthrop  in  possession  of  the  land  claimed 
by  him,  as  soon  as  “  the  bounds  and  quantity  of  said  land” 
should  be  ascertained.  The  Situation  was  most  inconven- 
ient.  No  settlement  of  intestate  estates  could  be  made  in 
the  Colony  with  confidence  that  it  gave  a  valid  title.  Con¬ 
necticut  could  not  be  brouglit  to  accede  to  the  determina- 
tion  of  the  Privy  Council.  And  at  length,  nearly  twenty 
ms.  years  after  the  adverse  decree  of  that  body,  the 
Juiy.  provincial  law  was  sanctioned  by  a  decision  of  the 
Council,  under  the  advice  of  the  crown  lawyers.3 

1  Winthrop  had  conducted  him-  him  by  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds. 
seif  towards  the  Governor  “  insolent-  (Conn.  Col.  ßec.,  VII.  48,  44.) 
ly,  contemptuously,  and  disorderly,”  2  See  above,  pp.  490,  491. 
declaring  himself  to  “stand  upon  a  8  Thecaseof  Clark  versus  Tousey, 
par  with  the  whole  Assembly.”  The  brought  before  the  Privy  Council  four 
Assembly  hereupon  committed  him  years  earlier,  involved  the  question 
“  to  the  custody  of  the  sheriff.”  so  long  pending.  The  Assembly  ad- 
He  escaped  the  same  night  (May,  vanced  to  Tousey  five  hundred  pounds 
.1726),  and  the  Assembly  punished  towards  the  payment  of  his  expenses, 
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The  Assembly,  which  received  the  unwelcome  intelli- 
gence  of  the  action  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  law  of 
inheritance,  applied  to  Jonathan  Beicher  to  go  to  England 
and  associate  himself  in  the  agency  for  the  Colony  with 
Dummer,  who  was  understood  to  be  ill  in  health.1  He 
went  accordingly,  and  reached  England  at  the  time  when 
the  dispute  of  Governor  Burnet  with  Massachusetts  had 
increased  the  displeasure  in  the  courtly  circles  against  the 
Colonies.  The  accounts  which  he  sent  home  were  such 
as  to  occasion  the  government  of  Connecticut  to  1729 
write  to  him  in  alarm  :  “  We  are  unwilling  to  sur-  0ct  9- 
render  our  charter,  for  we  account  it  the  choicest  Aiarmfor 
part  of  our  inheritance,  and  shall  not,  upon  any  thecliarter- 
terms,  be  persuaded  to  part  with  the  same.  Therefore 
you  will  avoid  all  occasion  of  hazarding  of  it.  Particularly 
we  are  greatly  concerned  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  Massachusetts,  fearing  it  will  have  an  ill 
influence  upon  our  affairs  if  that  should  be  brought  into 
Parliament.”  And  the  agents  were  instructed  “  to  use  the 


‘ 1  considering  that  almost  all  the  in- 
heritances  in  this  Colony  are  depend- 
ing  upon  the  Settlement  of  intestate 
estates  according  to  our  ancient  laws 
and  customs,  which,  if  they  should 
be  overruled  and  made  void,  would 
reduce  the  inhabitants  to  the  utmost 
ruin  and  confusion.”  (Conn.  Col. 
Rec.,  VIII.  463  ;  comp.  506.)  In 
October,  1730,  Governor  Talcott 
wrote  to  Wilks,  the  new  agent  for  the 
Colony  in  London,  that  no  intestate 
estate  had  been  settled  since  the  Privy 
Council’s  Order  of  February,  1728. 

In  one  of  the  earliest  Acts  passed 
nnder  her  provincial  charter  (Mass. 
Province  Laws,  I.  43),  Massachusetts 
had  made  like  provision  to  that  of 
Connecticut  “for  the  Settling  and 
Distribution  of  the  Estates  of  Intes¬ 
tates,”  and  the  law  was  allowed  by 
the  King’s  Privy  Council.  In  1733, 
an  estate  in  Massachusetts  was  divided 


agreeably  to  this  law  by  the  local 
authorities.  A  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased  intestate  appealed  against  the 
decision,  on  the  ground  that  the  dis- 
tribution  which  had  been  ordered  of 
real  estate  w'as  ‘  ‘  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  England,”  and  had  been  so  pro- 
nounced  by  the  Privy  Council  in  1728, 
after  a  hearing  of  the  same  question 
in  the  case  of  the  Connecticut  law. 
The  Privy  Council  dismissed  the 
appeal  (Jan.  13  and  16,  173S),  the 
decisive  consideration  being  that  the 
charter  of  Massachusetts  required 
that  her  Statutes  should  from  time 
to  time  be  submitted  to  the  Privy 
Council,  and  approved  by  them,  as 
had  been  done  in  this  case;  while  in 
the  case  of  the  Connecticut  legisla- 
tion  no  such  consent  had  been  given. 
(Proceedings  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
for  1860,  64-80,  165-171.) 

1  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  VII  185. 
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utmost  caution  that  we  be  not  in  tlie  least  measure  involved 
with  the  Massachusetts  when  that  matter  comes  into  the 
Parliament.”  When  Beicher  came  home  as  Governor  of 
i730.  his  native  Colony,  Francis  Wilks,  of  London,  was 
°ct.  8.  appointed  agent  for  Connecticut.1 
Yaie  The  Colony  continued  to  be  generous  to  Yale 
College.  College.  The  accustomed  annual  gift  of  a  hun- 
nk8’  ^rec^  Pounc^s  to  that  Institution  was  first  doubled, 
oct.s.  then  tripled,  and  then  still  further  increased  :  and 
oct.8.  three  hundred  and  ten  pounds  in  bills  of  credit 
i74o.  were  voted  to  the  church  in  Windham,  as  “  satis- 
May8,  faction  for  their  temporal  damages  in  giving  up 
Mr.  Thomas  Clap  to  be  Rector.”  Time,  experience,  and 
1729.  good  sense  had  moderated  religious  jealousies,  and 
May  8-  “  such  dissenters  as  are  commonly  called  Quäkers,” 
0ct-  9-  and  immediately  afterwards  Baptists,were  exempted 
by  law  from  paying  taxes  for  the  support  of  Congregational 
worship,  on  furnishing  proof  that  they  attended  a  worship 
of  their  own.  The  Pequod  Indians 2  complained  of  in- 
1731>  truders  from  the  town  of  Groton  on  their  woods 
May13-  and  lands,  and  two  magistrates  were  appointed  “  to 


1  Dummer  recovered  his  health, 
and  in  July,  1728,  Beloher’s  appoint- 
ment  was  withdrawn  (Coun.  Col. 
Rec.,  YII.  191),  as  was  Dummer’s 
the  next  year.  The  Assembly, 
“  having  been  informed  that  Jere- 

miah  Dummer . hath  left  the 

court  of  Great  Britain,  and  liveth  in 
the  country,  and  therefore  not  like  to 
be  serviceable  to  the  Colony  as  for- 
merly,”  direeted  the  Governor  “  to 
signify  to  said  Dummer  that  this 
Assembly  are  otherwise  provided 
with  an  agent,  and  therefore  have  no 
occasion  to  trouble  Mr.  Dummer  any 
further  in  our  affairs.”  (Ibid. ,  307.) 
—  There  was  always  a  certain  dis- 
trust  of  Dummer’s  sincerity,  high  as 
was  the  estimate  justly  set  on  his 


abilities.  Judge  Sewall  records  an 
instance  of  his  double  dealing.  In 
his  Diary  for  Oct.  6,  1716,  the  Judge 
enters  a  paper  given  him,  he  says,  by 
Dummer,  in  1711,  in  which  Dummer 
expresses  the  wish  for  1  ‘  Roxbury 
[Dudley]  to  be  informed  that  he  is 
his  friend,  though  he  must  not  ap- 
pear  for  him,  but  rather  against 
him.” 

When  Beicher  came  to  Massachu¬ 
setts  as  Governor,  Roger  Wolcott  and 
James  Wadsworth  were  sent  from 
Connecticut  to  congratulate  him,  and 
to  inquire  of  him  respecting  the  Posi¬ 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  Connecticut  at 
court.  (Ibid.,  282.) 

s  Ibid.,  325;  comp,  above,  p.  479. 
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be  tkeir  guardians  and  secure  their  redress.”  Ben  TheMoh0. 
Uncas,  the  Mohegan  Sachern,  “  declared  that  he  Indlans- 
dotli  embrace  the  Christian  religion,  which  is  the  1736 
only  instance  of  any  of  the  chiefs  of  the  natives  °®** 14- 
in  this  Colony  becoming  Christian,  though  much  pains 
have  been  taken  with  them  ;  ”  and  “  the  Assembly,  being 
willing  to  encourage  so  good  a  beginning,  desired  bis 
Honor  the  Governor  to  procure  for  the  said  Sachern  a 
coat  made  in  the  English  fashion,  and  a  hat,  and  also  a 
gown  for  the  said  Sachem’s  wife.”1 

The  government  of  Connecticut  was  adminis-  Adminia. 
tered  frugally.  The  pay  for  Assistants  was,  for  trationand 

*■  '  3  Legislation. 

attendance  on  the  General  Assembly,  “  nine  shil-  1729 
lings  and  sixpence  per  diem ,  exclusive  of  the  May8- 
Sabbath  days,”  and  “  fourpence  per  mile  for  their  travel  to 
and  from  the  Assembly ;  that  of  Deputies  was  seven  Shil¬ 
lings  per  diem ,  exclusive  of  the  Sabbath  days,  and  three- 
pence  per  mile  for  their  travel.”  2 

The  paper  currency  was  only  kept  by  the  prudent  vigi- 
lance  of  the  government  from  occasioning  the  same  ernbar- 
rassments  and  mischiefs  as  in  Massachusetts.3  A  Corporation 
which  had  been  created  under  the  name  of  the  “  New 
London  Society,  United  for  Trade  and  Commerce,”  pre- 
sumed  to  issue  notes  similar  to  the  colonial  bills  of  credit. 
Governor  Talcott  convoked  the  Assembly  in  a  1733. 
special  session,  and  the  society’s  recent  proceed-  Feb15- 
ing  was  declared  to  be  illegal,  and  punishable  like  forgery 

1  Conn.  Col.  Ree.,  VII.  300,  378,  your  Lordships  that  about  three 

519;  VIII.  72.  thousand  pounds  of  loaned  bills 

2  Ibid.,  VII.  246.  were  drawn  in  for  interest  for  the 

3  May  21, 1740,  the  Lords  of  Trade  year  1740 ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
called  on  the  Assembly  of  Connecti-  said  loaned  bills  will  be  discharged 
cut  to  transmit,  with  a  printed  copy  by  the  year  1742;  and  that  the  bills 
of  their  laws  then  in  force,  “  an  ac-  then  outstanding,  that  were  issued  to 
count  of  the  tenor  and  amount  of  defray  the  Charge  of  government,  are 
the  bills  of  credit  created  and  issued  near  or  quite  sunk  by  the  taxes  of 
in  this  government,  which  are  now  the  years  1738  and  1739.  (Ibid., 
outstanding,”  &c.  The  Assembly  VIII.  357,  358;  comp.  Trumbull,  II 
were  &ble  to  reply:  “  We  acquaint  48.) 
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or  counterfeiting,  and  its  charter  was  repealed.  It  applied 
for  a  renewal  of  the  charter,  and  for  a  loan  of 

May  10. 

money  from  the  Colony,  in  order  to  its  extrication 
from  the  embarrassments  in  whicli  it  was  involved  by  this 
decision;  but  the  Assembly,  with  exemplary  wisdom,  “  re- 
solved  that  such  a  society  of  merchants,  whose  under- 
takings  are  vastly  beyond  their  own  compass,  and  must 
depend  on  the  government  for  their  supplies  of  money, 
and  must  therefore  depend  on  their  influence  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  obtain  it,  is  not  for  the  peace  and  health  of  the 
government.” 1 

Vice  and  laziness  were  not  leniently  dealt  with  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  At  New  Häven,  Hartford,  and  New  London 
were  Houses  of  Correction,  “  for  suppressing  and  punish- 
ing  of  rogues,  vagabonds,  common  beggars,  and  other 
lewd,  idle,  dissolute,  and  disorderly  persons,  and  for  set- 
ting  tliem  to  work.”  Punishment  was  to  be  applied  “  by 
putting  fetters  or  shackles  upon  them,  and  by  moderate 

whipping,  not  exceeding  teil  stripes  at  once, . to 

be  inflicted  at  their  first  coming  in,  and  from  time  to  time 
in  case  they  be  stubborn,  disorderly,  or  idle,  and  do  not 
perform  their  task,  and  that  in  good  condition.”2  Lot- 
mg  teries  were  strictly  forbidden,  first  by  a  proclama- 
jan.  22.  tion  of  the  Governor,  and  then  by  law.3  The  legal 
profession  was  not  in  good  repute.  “  Whereas 
many  persons  of  late  had  taken  upon  them  to  be  attorneys 
at  the  bar,  so  that  quarrels  and  lawsuits  were  multiplied, 
im  and  the  King’s  good  subjects  disturbed,”  it  was 
May  i4.  enactec[  that  there  should  be  “  allowed  in  the 
Colony  eleven  attorneys  and  no  more ;  ”  namely,  three  in 
Hartford  County,  and  two  in  each  of  the  others.4  But 
whether  it  was  that  the  law  was  not  found  to  avail  against 
the  dexterity  of  the  discountenanced  profession,  or  for  some 

1  Conn.  Col.  Rec.,  VII.  420-422,  3  Ibid.,  147,  161,  172,  173. 

449;  comp.  454,  478.  *  Ibid.,  279. 

2  Ibid.,  127-130. 
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other  reason,  it  was  repealed  after  a  short  experi-  1731 
ment.1  The  Assembly  thought  it  prudent  to  have  0ct-14- 
the  Governor  assure  the  Board  of  Trade 2  that  they 

J  Oct.  14. 

had  not  “  by  any  premium  encouraged  any  manu- 
factory  in  this  Colony.”3  But  the  alarm  was  no  sooner 
over  than  they  established  liberal  bounties  for  the  1734. 
production  of  silk  and  of  hemp,  and  for  manufac-  May9‘ 
turing  “  canvas  or  duck,”  and  “  fine  linen  clotli.” 4  In 
cases  of  epidemic  disease,  the  law  gave  power  1T32. 
to  two  justices  to  authorize  Constables  to  impress  May11, 
nurses,  as  well  as  to  provide  “  other  necessaries  for  the 
accommodation  of  tlic  sick.” 5  The  necessities  of  the  an- 
ticipated  war  with  Spain  led  to  an  improved  military  Sys¬ 
tem.  The  Governor  was  declared  to  be  Captain-General, 
and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  be  Lieutenant-  >im 
General  of  the  Colony’s  forces,  and  the  militia,  in  0ct- U- 
which  the  highest  ofhcers  as  yet  had  been  but  majors,  was 
arranged  in  thirteen  regiments,  each  with  the  tliree  field 
officers  of  a  regulär  regimental  Organization.0  The  As¬ 
sembly  voted  the  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  im 
for  bounties  for  volunteers  in  the  expedition  to  May8, 
the  West  Indies,  and  they  providcd  for  the  vict-  Ju]y8 
ualling'and  transportation  of  troops,  and  for  the 
apprehension  and  punishment  of  deserters.7 

Acts  for  the  further  regulation  of  the  militia,  and  “  for 
the  encouragement  and  better  supporting  the  mu 
schools,”  were  passed  in  the  last  session  of  May14- 
Governor  Talcott’s  Service.8  He  died  in  the  fol-  Doathof 
lowing  summer,9  and  the  Assembly,  at  its  regulär  xakott” 

1  Conn.  Col.  Ree.,  VII.  358.  9  It  feil  to  Talcott’s  lot  to  give  his 

s  Comp.  Ibid. ,  VIII.  22.  Legislature  a  practical  lesson  as  to 


8  Ibid.,  VII.  354. 


®  Ibid.,  371-374. 
6  Ibid.,  277-279. 


4  Ibid.,  491,  495,  512,513. 


»  Ibid.,  VIII.  295,  324,  340. 
8  Ibid.,  379-389. 


the  paramount  Claims  of  public  Sta¬ 
tion.  His  vvife  died  suddenly  after 
a  morning’s  session  of  the  llouses, 
■which  had  taken  a  recess  tili  the 
afternoon.  By  the  Constitution  they 
could  not  transact  business  without 
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oct.  8.  au^umnal  meeting,  chose  Lieutenant-Governor 
Jonathan  Law,  of  Milford,  to  serve  as  Gover¬ 
nor,  and  Hoger  Wolcott,  of  Windsor,  as  Lieutenant- 
Goveinoi,  tili  the  legal  time  for  the  populär  election  in 
1742.  the  spring.  Tlien,  at  the  regulär  annual  meeting, 

Maj  i3.  ^.jie  ch0ice  wag  renewe(j# 


In  the  fiist  years  of  King  George  the  Second,  the  history 
of  Lhode  Island  was  uneventful.  The  Colony  was  grow- 
ing,  though  scarcely  as  fast  as  the  rest  of  New  England 


the  presence  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
or  of  his  Lieutenant,  and  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  chanced  to  be  ab¬ 
sent  and  out  of  reach..  So  the  stout 
old  Governor  went  from  his  house  of 
mourning,  and  finished  his  darkened 
day  in  the  hall  of  council. 

“May  it  please  your  Honor,” 
said  the  law-makers  in  an  address 
of  condolence,  “  we,  the  Represen- 
tatives  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut, 
in  General  Court  assembled,  humbly 
take  leave,  with  one  heart  and  mind, 
to  address  your  Honor  under  the  sore 
and  awful  rebuke  of  the  Abnighty, 
■who  has,  by  his  holy  and  wise  provi- 
dence,  removed  from  you  that  dear- 
est  part  of  yourself,  the  desire  of 
your  eyes,  and  the  greatest  comfort 
of  your  life,  by  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pected  death;  and  to  let  your  Honor 
know  that  we  esteem  ourselves  shar- 
ers  in  your  loss,  and  afflicted  by  your 
affliction,  and  that  we  do  affection- 
ately  condole  your  Honor’s  lonely 
and  widowed  state,  and  desire  with 
your  Honor  to  take  notice  of  the 
Hivine  rebuke,  and  to  quiet  ourselves 
with  the  consideration  that  the  Al- 
mighty  Lord  of  Ilosts,  all  whose 
works  are  done  in  truth,  hath  done 
it;  and  would  not  complain  of,  but 
mourn  under  a  sense  of  the  heavy 
stroke  of  his  holy  hand  ;  especially 
when  we  consider  the  subject  of  our 
present  mournful  meditations  in  the 


relation  of  a  worthy  consort  to  your 
Honor,  or  that  of  a  mother,  a  mis- 
tress,  a  Christian  friend  or  neighbor, 
in  all  which  we  should  fall  short  of 
doing  justice  to  her  memory,  if  we 
should  fail  of  pronouncing  her  to  be 
virtuous,  affable,  tender,  kind,  pious, 
charitable,  and  beneficent.” 

And  more  in  the  same  devout  and 
tender  strain  ;  to  which  the  revered 
mourner  replied  :  — 

“  To  Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlejien 
Kepresentatives  :  — 

“  As  every  spark  adds  to  the  fire, 
so  every  fresh  mention  made  to  me 
of  my  departed  compauion  is  a  fresh 
wound  to  my  bleeding  heart ;  and 
upon  the  sight  of  your  address  in 
condolence  in  the  loss  of  her  makes 
such  impressions  on  me  that  I  cannot 
express  myself,  nor  speak  a  word, 
but  only,  with  a  trembling  heart  and 
hand,  thankfully  ackuowledge  your 
kind  respects  and  honor  done  both 
to  the  living  and  the  dead.  I  wish  I 
could,  in  a  more  suitable  manner, 
express  myself  to  you  on  this  solemn 
occasion.  I  hope  that,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  my  present  pressure  of  grief, 
you  will  cover  all  my  infinnities  with 
a  mantle  of  charity;  for  I  am,  gen- 
tlemen,  yours  to  serre,  in  all  tliings 
that  I  may,  to  the  utmost  of  my  ’ 
power.”  (See  Mass.  Hist.  Col., 
XXI.  246-218 ;  comp.  Coun.  Col. 
Rec.,  VHI.  186. 
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A  census,  made  ten  years  since  the  last  enumera-  lm 
tion,  ascertained  the  population  to  consist  of  fifteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  two  whites,  sixteen  andimiu^ 
hundred  and  forty-eight  negroes,  and  nine  hundred  ^[a°1ftfhode 
and  eighty-five  Indians.1  Nineteen  hundred  men 
constituted  the  militia.  There  vvere  five  thousand 
tons  of  shipping,  and  four  hundred  sailors.2  Such  a 
population  and  such  a  commerce  demanded  facilities  of 
interior  communication,  and  the  General  Assembly  1736. 
licensed  “  Alexander  Thorp,  livery-stable  keeper,  0cfcüber- 

and  Isaac  Casno,  saddler,  both  of  Boston, . to  set 

up  the  business  of  keeping  stage-coaches  for  the  transport- 
ing  of  goods  to  and  from  this  Colony  and  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  government,”  and  gave  them  an  exclusive  patent  for 
“  improving  two  stage-coaches  for  the  space  of  seven  years, 

. in  regard  of  the  great  charge  and  expense  they 

must  be  at.” 3  Though  most  of  the  trade  of  Bliode  Island 
passed  through  Boston,  two  vessels  came  every  year  direct 
from  England,  two  from  ports  of  Holland  and  Spain,  and 
ten  or  twelve  from  the  West  India  Islands.  The  value  of 
annual  exports  was  computed  at  ten  thousand  pounds  ster¬ 
ling,  and  the  ordinary  yearly  expenses  of  the  government 
at  two  thousand  pounds  in  currency.  A  division  was  made 
of  the  Colony  into  three  counties,  and  to  this  dis-  1729. 
tribution  the  judicial  system  was  adjusted.  New-  June- 
port  County  was  constituted  of  the  towns  of  Portsmouth, 
Newport,  Jamestown,  and  New  Shoreham  ;  King’s  County 
(formerly  King’s  Province),  of  Westerly,  and  North  and 
South  Kingston ;  and  Providence  County,  of  Providence, 
Wanvick,  and  East  Greenwich.4  The  towns  of  Smith- 
field,  Scituate,  and  Gloucester  consisted  of  terri-  1731. 
tory  set  off  from  Providence  a  little  later.5  February. 


1  Callender,  Historical  Discourse, 
93,  94. 

2  Arnold,  History  of  Rhode  Island, 

II.  101,  106;  Staples,  Annals  of  Prov¬ 

idence,  194,  198. 


s  R.  I.  Rec.,  IV.  527. 

4  Ibid.,  427;  Arnold,  II.  97. 

4  Ibid.,  102;  R.  I.  Rec.,  IV.  443. 
Before  1674,  Portsmouth,  Providence, 
Newport,  Warwick,  and  Westerly 
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On  the  side  of  Rhode  Island,  the  jealous  powers  that 
advised  the  sovereign  took  care  to  straiten  the 
boundary  borders  of  Massachusetts  as  they  had  done  on 
of  Rhode  t}ie  g^^gg  0f  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut. 

Island.  L 

The  patent  ohtained  from  the  Council  for  New 
England  by  the  old  Colony  of  Plymouth  gave  to  it  lands 
extending  westward  to  Narragansett  Bay ;  but  that  patent 
could  not  convey  jurisdiction,  and  the  Colony  never  was 
able  to  Supplement  it  by  the  guai*anty  of  a  royal  charter. 
As  long  as  Plymouth  remained  a  separate  government,  the 
Settlements  which  aftenvards  became  the  tovvns  of  Tiver- 
ton,  Little  Compton,  Bristol,  Warren,  and  Barrington, 
were  considered  as  being  within  her  limits,  and  were 
accordingly  governed  by  her  laws,  and  represented  in  her 
administration.  Wlien  Lord  Clarendon’s  commissioners 
were  in  New  England,  Rhode  Island  presented 
to  them  a  claim  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  country, 
founded  upon  the  charter  obtained  two  years  before  from 
the  King,  which  conveyed  lands  “  extending  towards  the 
east,  or  eastwardly,  three  English  miles  to  the  east  and 
northeast  of  the  most  eastern  and  northeastern  parts  of 
the  aforesaid  Narragansett  Bay,  as  the  said  bay  lietli  or 
extendeth  itself  from  the  ocean  on  the  south,  or  sonth- 
wardly,  unto  the  mouth  of  the  river  w'hich  runneth  towards 
the  town  of  Providence,  and  from  thence  along  the  east¬ 
wardly  side  or  bank  of  the  said  river . up  to  the 

falls  called  Pawtucket  Falls,  being  the  most  westwardly 
line  of  Plymouth  Colony,  and  so,  from  the  said  falls  in  a 
straiglit  line  due  north  until  it  meet  with  the  aforesaid 
line  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony.”  The  Commission¬ 
ers  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that,  recogniz- 
ing  the  claim  of  Plymouth  as  being  valid,  they  had 
established  Narragansett  Bay  as  the  boundary  between 

•were  the  only  tovvns  in  Rhode  Island,  from  1677,  Jamestown  from  1678, 
North  Kingston  and  New  Shoreham  and  South  Kingston  from  1722. 
date  from  that  year,  East  Greenwich 
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the  two  Colonies,  “  tili  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  should  be 
known.”  1 

No  further  pleasure  of  the  King  touching  the  question 
was  made  known,  and  the  arrangement  continued  undis- 
turbed  for  two  generations,  within  wliich  time  the  rights 
of  Plymouth,  whatever  they  were,  had  been  transferred 
to  Massachusetts  by  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary. 
Rhode  Island  revived  the  question,  and  resolved  1733. 
to  present  it  to  the  King.2  The  Board  of  Trade  December- 
advised  the  Privy  Council  to  settle  it  by  the  arbi-  173g. 
tration  of  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  AprU28, 
King  from  the  neigliboring  Provinces.3  Accordingly  five 
commissioners  were  named  from  each  of  the  Prov-  1740 
inces  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Nova  Scotia.4  SePtember- 
After  some  delays  five  of  the  number  met  in  Prov-  1744. 
idence,  and  heard  arguments  on  both  sides,  Shirley,  AprU- 
not  yet  Governor,  being  of  counsel  for  Massachusetts.  The 
Commissioners’  decree  grave  to  Rhode  Island  the 

...  June  30. 

territory  which  has  been  described,  rejecting  her 
claim  to  about  twice  as  much  more  on  the  north  and  east. 
Both  parties  were  discontented,  and  appealed  to  1746. 
the  King;  but  after  a  full  hearing  of  arguments  May28- 
an  Order  in  Council  confirmed  the  Commissioners’  award.5 
The  towns  annexed  received  magistrates  accord-  174T> 
ing  to  the  System  of  Rhode  Island.6  Bristol  and  Feb-1'- 
Warren  were  made  to  constitute  a  county  with  the 
name  of  Bristol.  Tiverton,  Little  Compton,  and  Cumber- 
land  (Barrington)  were  distributed  among  the  three  old 
counties.7 

1  äee  above,  Vol.  II.  603.  1,  30,  1733,  Jan.  12,  1739,  April  9, 

2  R.  I.  Rec.,  IV.  431,  445,  452,  1740. 

465,  486,  488,  491,  559,  500;  Journal  4  R.  I.  Rec.,  IV.  586  et  seq. ; 

of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  March  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for 

25,  26,  Dec.  9,  16,  1735.  Dec.  19,  1738. 

3  Ibid. ,  for  Jan.  18,  Feb.  14,  8  R.  I.  Rec.,  V.  199-201. 

April  13,  25,  28 ;  comp.  Privy  6  Ibid.,  204-206. 

Council  Register,  for  July  20,  Nov.  7  Ibid.,  208. 
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The  boundary  on  the  side  of  Connecticut  was  at  length 
determined  and  marked,  after  some  final  skirmish- 
boundary  m^?  the  lesult  rather  of  old  habit  than  of  any 
cf  Rhode  remaining  difference  of  opinion  or  purpose.  Con¬ 
necticut  continuing  to  be  careless  about  running 
the  line  “  pursuant  to  the  Order  and  determination  of  bis 
m8.  Majesty  and  Council,”1  Rhode  Island  appointed 
May-  commissioners  to  do  that  office  with  or  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  sister  Colony.2  Connecticut  seilt 
men  of  her  own,  who,  after  some  formal  disputing,  of  not 
at  all  the  same  temper  as  that  of  the  disputes  of  earlier 
times,  agreed  in  marking  by  monuments  the  line 
which  divides  the  friendly  contiguous  States  at 
the  present  day.3 

On  the  accession  of  the  new  King,  the  Rhode  Island 
people  sent  him  a  loyal  address  of  congratulation,  at  the 
same  time  soliciting  a  gift  of  ordnance  for  a  work  which 
they  informed  him  that  they  had  erected  at  Newport,  — 
“  a  regulär  and  beautiful  fortification  of  stone,  with  a 
battery  subjoined,  where  might  be  conveniently  mounted 
sixty  cannon.”  4 

Governor  Cranston,  dying  in  the  office  which 
he  had  held  for  thirty  successive  years,  was  suc- 
jenckes01  ceeded  by  Joseph  Jenckes  of  Pawtucket,5  who 
1732.  held  it  for  five  years  with  credit.  But  at  the  peril 
of  his  popularity,  Jenckes  maintained  correct  views  about 
the  danger  from  the  flood  of  paper  money.  He  refused 
i73i.  to  approve  a  bill  “  for  emitting  sixty  thousand 
june.  pounds  in  public  bills  of  credit,”  passed  when  tlie 
amount  of  bills  outstanding  already  exceeded  twice  that 


1727. 

May. 


1  See  above,  p.  486.  shall  produce  an  authentic  copy  of 

s  ß.  I.  Rec.,  IV.  405,411.  —  May  his  late  Majesty’s  determination  of 
9, 1728,  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut  the  place  of  said  line.”  (Conn.  Col. 
voted  immediately  to  run  and  deter-  Rec.,  VII.  157.) 
mine  the  boundary  line  on  the  side  8  R.  I.  Rec.,  IV.  5G3. 

of  Rhode  Island,  ‘‘provided  the  *  Ibid.,  393. 

Commissioners  from  lihode  Island  b  Ibid.,  387. 
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sum.  He  indorsed  his  dissent  on  the  engrossed  bill  the 
day  after  the  Assembly  rose,  which  was  said  by  the  adverse 
party  to  be  too  late,  since  110  valid  act  in  legislation  could 
take  place  unless  while  the  whole  Legislature  was  in  Ses¬ 
sion.  A  Memorial  had  been  presented  against  the  bill, 
which  on  their  defeat  the  signers  wished  to  transmit  to 
England  with  a  view  to  obtaining  redress  there.  By  way 
of  certifying  its  authenticity,  the  Governor  was  induced 
to  put  it  under  the  Colony  seal,  and  thus  it  was  another 
occasion  of  complaint  against  liim  that  he  had  placed  the 
corporate  authority  of  the  Colony  in  the  attitude  of  censure 
of  its  own  legislation. 

He  was  solicited  to  convoke  the  Assembly  to  consider 
the  state  of  things,  and  when  he  refused  to  do  so,  the 
Deputy-Governor  took  the  extraordinary  step  of  calling 
them  together.  The  Assembly  declared  the  Gov-  ^  g- 
ernor’s  dissent  to  be  of  no  effect,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  which  has  been  specified.  The  Governor  appealed 
to  the  sovereign,  desiring  to  be  instructed,  1.  whether  an 
Act  of  the  Assembly,  not  having  the  Governors  concur- 
rence,  was  valid ;  2.  whether  he  could  safely  refuse  the 
use  of  the  Colony  seal,  in  attestation  of  copies  made  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  submitted  to  the  King ;  3.  whether  his 
previous  personal  examination  of  such  papers  was  neces- 
sary,  the  Secretary  being  a  sworn  officer.  His  application 
was  referred  in  England  to  the  law-officers  of  the  crown, 
Yorke  and  Talbot.  As  to  the  last  two  points  their  opinion 
confirmed  the  view  upon  which  the  Governor  had  acted. 
As  to  the  first,  they  said  that  by  the  colonial  charter  “  no 
negative  voice  was  given  to  the  Governor,”  nor  even  was 
“  any  power  reserved  to  the  crown  of  approving  or  disap- 
proving  the  laws  to  be  made,’  and  that  accordingly  the 
Genei'al  Assembly,  independently  of  the  Governor’s  con- 
currence,  was  competent  to  make  laws,  and  that  the  validity 
of  laws  so  made  depended  on  nothing  eise  but  their  being, 
“  as  near  as  might  be,  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England, 
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regard  being  had  to  the  nature  and  Constitution  of  the 
place  and  the  people.”1 

The  popularity  of  Governor  Jenckes  was  prostrated  by 
this  rüde  storm.  Ile  was  displaced  at  the  next  election, 
1734.  being  succeeded?  but  not  tili  after  two  years,  by 
his  factious  subordinate,  John  Wanton.  Düring 
wXT8  the  intervening  time,  while  the  latter  was  continued 
as  Deputy-Govemor,  the  highest  post  was  given  to 
his  brother,  William  Wanton,  who  died  before  the 
end  of  his  second  term  of  office. 

A  different  radiance  from  that  of  the  “  New  Lights  ” 
that  weie  presently  to  dazzle  the  neighboring  Colonies 
shone  upon  Rhode  Island  when  George  Berkeley  came  to 
Newport.  At  his  Deanery  of  Derry,  in  Ireland,  where 
t  his  philosophical  writings  had  given  him  an  early 
Berkeley  fame,  that  fine  genius  and  devout  philanthropist 
1iifnd°d9  had  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  College 
in  the  Bermuda  Islands,  for  the  preparation  of 
Christian  missionaries  to  the  savages  of  America;  and, 
resigning  his  Irish  preferment,  he  came  over  to  devote 
himself  to  the  prosecution  of  that  enterprise.  Taking 
1729.  Rhode  Island  in  his  way,  he  awaited  there  the 
January.  fulfilment  0f  pr0mises  of  pecuniary  aid,  wliich 
had  been  made  to  him  by  the  British  Ministry.  But  Stan- 
hope  and  Walpole  found  other  uses  for  the  King's  money, 
and  Berkeley’s  generous  project  was  starved.2  He  bought 
a  lesidence  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newport,  and  occupied 
it  two  or  three  years,  writing  there  his  “  Alciphron,  or 
mi.  Minute  Philosopher.”  At  and  after  his  return 

September.  he  made  yaluaple  gifts  t()  tp0  cojjeges 

at  Cambridge  and  New  Haven.3  At  Newport  he  gave 
for  public  use  a  collection  of  books  which  survives 

'  R.  I.  Rec.,  IV.  457-461.  account  of  the  Bishop’s  bounties 

2  Mackintosh,  Progress  of  Ethical  to  Yale  College,  in  New  Haven  Ilist 
Philosophy,  p.130.  Col.,  I.  147-170. 

*  See  President  Gilman’s  full 
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in  tlie  “  Redwood  Library,”  so  called  from  a  later  bene- 
factor.1 

At  Newport  a  grammar  school  bad  been  main-  1716. 
tained  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  at  Portsmouth  1723- 
school-houses  had  been  built.  At  Providence  E(iucation 
another  sliglit  indication  was  affbrded  of  tendency  ’T"  ^d9 
towards  a  salutary  social  change,  when  a  school 
tliere  was  encouraged  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the 
extent  of  allowing.  the  teacher  the  privilege  of  1735. 
collecting  his  flock  “  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  Augu8t- 
the  county  house,”  on  condition  of  his  “  keeping  the  glass 
in  constant  good  repair,”  and  “  erecting  a  handsome  sun- 
dial  in  the  front  of  said  house,  both  for  ornament  and 
use,”  with  other  conveniences  “  to  serve  the  public.”  2 

In  the  sixth  year  of  the  administration  of  Gov- 

J  .  1739. 

ernor  John  Wanton,  a  Century  from  the  foundation 
being  then  recently  completed,  John  Callender,  minister 
of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Newport,  published  his  Caiieuder’s 
“  Ilistorical  Discourse  on  the  Civil  and  Religious  mstory- 
Affairs  of  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island.”  There  were  then 
in  Newport  “  seven  worshipping  assemblies,  churches  or 
societies,”  and  in  the  other  twelve  towns  twenty-six  “  dis- 
tinct  societies  or  worshipping  assemblies  of  Christians, 
besides  several  places  where  there  were  occasional  meet- 
ings  in  some  part  of  the  year,  or  at  certain  seasons.”  In 
the  Colony  the  Baptists  had  twelve  congregations,  the 
Quäkers  ten,  the  Congregationalists  six,  and  the  Episco- 
palians  five.3  Between  the  Baptist  churches  there  were 
diversities  of  opinion  ;  the  unity  of  the  Quäkers  was  of  the 

1  “Here  are  four  sorts  of  Ana-  Berkeley,  91,  92.)  The  fifth  chapter 
baptists,  besides Presbyterians,  Quak-  of  Professor  Fraser’s  “  Life  and  Let- 
ers,  Independents,  and  many  of  no  ters  of  George  Berkeley”  contains 

profession  at  all . The  town  accounts  of  Rhode  Island  at  the  time 

of  Newport  contains  about  six  thou-  of  Berkeley’s  residence  there,  and  of 
sand  souls,  and  is  the  most  thriving,  impressions  wliich  he  received. 
flourishing  place  in  all  America,  for  2  Ibid.,  511;  comp.  Arnold,  H.  41, 
its  bigness.”  (Letter  of  Sept.  5,  51,  note,  59. 

1728,  in  Stock’s  Memoirs  of  George  3  R.  I.  Hist.  Col.,  IV.  120. 
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vaguest  kind ;  the  Episcopal  congregations  at  Westerly, 
East  Greenwich,  and  North  Kingston  were  small. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish  war  offered  an  open- 
ing  for  action  to  a  seafaring  people,  familiär,  as  the  Rhode 
Isländers  were,  with  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  They 
knew  how  to  find  there  opportunities  for  Service 
Mand in  to  the  King,  and  for  enriching  themselves  with 
witiTspain.  P^un(^er-  The  Governor  called  for  volunteers  to 
join  the  expedition  under  Admiral  Yernon,  at 
Jamaica,  and  at  Carthagena  a  small  force  from  Rhode 
Island  had  its  share  of  the  sufferings  that  attended  that 
1740<  disastrous  enterprise.  The  preparation  for  it  was 
May'  the  last  public  care  of  Governor  John  Wanton. 
ju]y  He  died  after  being  placed  in  the  chief  office  by 
seven  successive  annual  elections.  The  Colonies 
of  New  England  all  changed  their  Governors  at  nearly  the 
same  time. 

The  reader  of  this  volume  has  had  constant  occasion 
Politics  of  a  to  observe  that,  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
haif-century.  which  overthrew  the  administration  of  Governor 
Andros  and  the  government  of  King  James  the  Second, 
the  great  early  questions  of  New  England  politics  had 
become  obsolete.  For  a  while,  indeed,  it  seemed  possible 
that  the  Protestant  settlement  of  the  English  monarchy 
would  after  all  be  overthrown,  and  the  despotic  rule  of 
the  Stuart  dynasty  be  re-established.  But  the  danger, 
never  regarded  in  the  Colonies  as  considerable,  was  before 
long  lost  sight  of.  At  all  events,  for  the  present  there 
was  no  chance  for  the  ascendency  of  a  Popish  policy  in 
the  British  Cabinet,  and  the  legal  toleration  for  dissenters 
which  came  in  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  was  not 
withdrawn  under  his  successors,  was  enough,  imperfect 
System  as  it  was,  to  tranquillize  the  colonists  as  to  the  safety 
of  their  religious  freedom.  And,  as  they  had  recovered 
the  right  of  legislating  for  themselves,  under  some  restric- 
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tions,  the  complete  bearing  and  force  of  which  were  not 
at  first  ascertained,  it  seemed  that  they  raight  proinise 
themselves  security  against  the  repetition  of  such  abuses 
as  had  driven  their  ancestors  from  England,  and  might 
apply  themselves  with  contented  diligence  to  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  life,  as  communities  do  that  are  undisturbed  by 
political  injuries  or  apprehensions. 

Under  the  new  dynasties  of  the  parent  country,  what- 
ever  of  political  force  survived  in  New  England  was  con- 
centrated  in  the  Colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
The  few  and  feeble  towns  of  New  Hampshire  constituted 
a  royal  province,  unprotected  by  a  charter,  and  lying  at  the 
King’s  mercy,  except  so  far  as  Englishmen  might  be  lield 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  English  law  in  any  and  all 
circumstances.  Plymouth  no  longer  existed  but  as  a  part 
of  Massachusetts.  The  small  and  ill-compacted  popula- 
tion  of  Rhode  Island  had  no  policy  of  self-protection, 
except  that  of  sycophancy  to  the  English  court,  and  of 
those  disputes  with  its  neighbors  in  which  it  might  promise 
itself  the  favor  of  the  home  government,  whose  obvious 
policy  it  was  to  strengthen  the  feeble  Colony  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  those  which  were  capable  of  offering  more 
Opposition  to  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the  crown. 
Connecticut,  with  her  charter  safe,  and  entitled  by  it,  like 
Rhode  Island,  to  choose  all  her  own  rulers,  was  not  liable 
to  be  corrupted  by  political  intrigues  fomented  from  abroad, 
and  an  eminently  high  tone  of  public  integrity  was  main- 
tained  among  her  people.  Authorized,  within  some  limits 
practically  unascertained,  to  conduct  her  own  legislation, 
she  had  little  to  keep  her  relation  to  the  mother-country 
in  mind.  Theoretically  she  could  not  make  laws  “  repug- 
nant  to  the  laws  of  England ;  ”  but  there  was  no  effective 
Provision  for  bringing  her  enactments  under  the  revisal  of 
the  King’s  government,  and,  unless  she  allowed  herseif  in 
such  imprudence  in  respect  to  the  English  laws  of  trade 
as  would  alarm  the  cupidity  of  English  merchants,  and 

38 
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stimulate  them  to  go  before  tlie  Ministry  with  complaints, 
there  was  notliing  to  trouble  her  complete  repose,  or  to 
prevent  her  people  frora  passing  lives  of  industrious  tran- 
quillity,  unmolested  by  any  public  cares  beyond  that  of 
providing  for  a  fair  and  comfortable  doraestic  administra- 
tion.  Even  French  and  Indians  did  not  touck  tbe  sheltered 
villages  of  Connecticut.  Often  sbe  did  her  part  not  illib- 
erally  in  aid  of  Massachusetts  and  even  of  New  Hampshire, 
but  no  Indian  war-path  reached  so  far  as  to  tlie  dwellings 
of  her  people. 

On  Massachusetts,  therefore,  devolved  substantially  the 
protection  of  the  interests  and  the  principles  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  decades  that  elapsed  between  the  Revolution 
of  the  seventeenth  Century  and  the  Revolution  of  the 
eigliteenth.  Erom  the  same  causes,  Massachusetts  had  the 
same  relief  as  her  sister  Colonies  from  the  most  fretting 
anxieties  of  earlier  times.  She  was  not  subject,  like  New 
Hampshire,  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  King’s  min- 
isters.  Like  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  she  had  a 
charter ;  though,  unlike  theirs,  the  privileges  which  it 
bestowed  were  bampered  with  onerous  conditions.  She 
had  not,  like  them,  the  right  to  clioose  her  own  chief 
executive  officers,  but  must  receive  them  from  unsympa- 
thizing  men,  ignorant  of  her  affairs  and  wants,  thousands  of 
miles  avvay.  She  had  the  reputation  of  being  ricli  enough 
to  be  able  to  malte  the  government  over  her  a  profitable  job, 
on  which  account  it  was  sought  by  one  needy  adventurer 
after  another.  Her  recording  officer,  appointed  by  the 
King,  might  be  expected  to  fulfil  strictly  liis  duty,  pre- 
scribed  by  the  charter,  of  reporting  her  enactments  to  the 
Privy  Council,  by  which  body  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  they  would  be  regarded  with  a  favorable  eye.  Her 
Governor,  a  placeman  of  the  King,  had  a  material  function 
in  constituting  one  branch  of  her  Legislature.  Through 
him,  their  representative  and  agent,  the  British  Ministry 
had  the  nomination  of  officers  employed  in  the  administra- 
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tion  and  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  power  of  arresting 
all  obnoxious  legislation. 

Contemplating  tbe  dangers  which  lay,  not  liidden  but 
patent,  in  such  provisions,  the  observer  of  these  times  is 
less  surprised  at  what  at  first  view  seems  the  captious 
jealousy  entertained  by  Massachusetts  of  her  royal  Gov¬ 
ernors.  Phips  was  a  son  of  her  own  soil,  —  a  shallow 
man,  with  friendly  intentions,  and  incapable  of  occasion- 
ing  alarm,  even  if  the  public  attention  had  not  been 
engrossed  with  military  movements.  Düring  the  little 
time  passed  by  Lord  Bellomont  in  Massachusetts,  he  cul- 
tivated  the  good-will  of  her  people  ;  but  even  then  they 
were  on  their  guard,  and,  though  they  made  him  grants 
of  unprecedented  liberality,  they  refused  the  request  he 
was  instructed  to  make  for  a  fixed  annual  allowance. 
Under  these  two  Governors  the  Colony  feit  the  pulse  of 
the  parent  country  with  a  tentative  legislation,  and  saw  all 
its  laws  significant  of  a  liankering  after  the  old  freedom 
remorselessly  repealed.  While  Stoughton  was  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  the  critical  questions  between  the  Province  and 
the  government  at  home  were  in  abeyance.  Under  Dudley 
a  definite  policy  of  negative  Opposition  seems  to  have  been 
entered  on,  and  his  peremptory  demands  were  met  with  a 
downright  and  immovable  resistance.  The  Province  would 
not,  at  the  dictation  of  the  home  government,  build  a  fort 
to  protect  an  outlying  waste,  or  establish  salaries  for  the 
Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Judges.  His  persist- 
ence  and  that  of  his  masters  had  no  effect ;  and  he  desisted 
from  it,  persuaded  of  its  inutility. 

The  patriots  of  Massachusetts  must  have  seen  with  sat- 
isfaction  the  abilities  and  resolution  of  Dudley  exchanged 
for  the  moderate  capacity  of  Shute,  and  it  was  natural 
that  they  should  esteem  the  time  a  favorable  one  for  set- 
tling  precedents  for  future  use,  and,  in  this  attempt,  for 
pressing  an  aggressive  policy,  as  they  did  in  the  preten- 
sions  to  organize  the  House  of  Representatives  without 
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the  Governor’ s  consent,  to  audit  the  public  accounts,  and 
to  control  the  troops.  In  Shute’s  administration  the 
normal  relation  created  by  the  provincial  charter  be- 
tween  the  Province  and  the  motlier  country  first  assumed 
its  true  outline  and  proportions.  Every  threat  of  cancel¬ 
ling  that  instrument  was  an  evidence  of  ill- will  on  one 
side,  and  tended  to  aggravate  the  existing  jealousy  on  the 
other.  But  it  was  impossible,  from  the  first,  that  the 
working  of  the  new  Constitution  should  be  satisfactory 
to  both  parties.  As  often  as  it  favored  one,  it  otfered 
some  annoyance  to  the  other. 

Before  the  first  half-century  of  the  administration  of 
Massachusetts  under  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary  had 
reached  its  close,  the  most  material  dispute  whicli  had 
arisen  between  the  Colony  and  the  Crown  was  virtually 
settled  against  the  pretension  of  prerogative.  Governor 
Burnet  and  Governor  Beicher  brought  peremptory  instruc- 
tions  to  the  Province  to  cease  holding  its  Governors  in 
dependence  by  Controlling  the  provision  for  their  mainten- 
ance.  The  Colony  would  not  be  convinced,  nor  persuaded, 
nor  intimidated.  The  populär  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
doubtfully  seconded  by  the  inconstant  Council,  stood  firmly 
upon  its  claim.  The  liome  government  hesitated,  then 
yielded,  and  that  which,  among  possible  measures  of  pro¬ 
tection  against  injustice,  seemed  to  the  patriots  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  the  most  material  for  the  moment,  was  won  by 
their  enjiglitened  pertinacity. 

This  was  no  triumph  of  good  abstract  theory.  No 
maxim  of  political  Science  is  more  indisputable  than  that 
for  free  governments  the  executive  and  legislative  authori- 
ties  must  be  kept  distinct.  Yet  such  is  the  difficulty  or 
impossibility  of  preventing  by  special  provisions  all  en- 
croachment  of  one  upon  the  other,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  thing  can  effect  it  when  there  exists  mistrüst 
between  the  two  departments.  If  one  apprehends  an 
attempt  at  Usurpation  on  the  other’s  part,  its  natural 
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defence  is  in  the  most  extended  exercise  of  its  own 
powers  that  is  any  way  defensible  or  plausible.  The 
method  is  retaliated,  and  the  contest  becomes  one  of  ex¬ 
treme  pretensions  on  both  sides.  So  it  was  in  England  in 
the  time  of  King  Charles  the  First.  So  it  was  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  when  the  Legislature  persisted  to  hold  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  thrall  by  determining  his  means  of  livelihood. 
So  it  was  in  the  first  years  that  succeeded  the  overthrow 
of  the  Slave-Power  Rebellion  in  the  United  States. 

Extreme  as  may  appear  some  of  the  measures  of  the 
patriot  legislators  of  Massachusetts  in  their  Opposition  to 
royal  Governors,  it  is  striking  to  observe  how  they  were 
justified  by  later  events.  To  the  end  that  executive  and 
judicial  officers  may  do  their  duty  without  fear  or  favor, 
undoubtedly  it  is  true  that  they  ought  not  to  be  dependent 
for  their  living  on  grants  made  by  a  legislature  from  time 
to  time,  wherever  circumstances  are  such  that  to  exempt 
them  from  this  form  of  dependence  is  in  reality  to  secure 
to  them  the  disinterested  guidance  of  their  own  conscience 
and  judgment.  But,  most  unfortunately,  the  Constitution 
of  government  under  the  provincial  charter  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  such,  that  the  people  could  not  make  their 
Governor  and  Judges  independent  of  themselves  without 
throwing  them  into  the  adverse  interest,  and  making  them 
the  partial  and  powerful  dependants  of  the  crown.  When, 
in  the  next  generation  after  Governor  Beichers  time,  the 
Colonies  were  plunging  into  the  armed  contest  for  political 
independence,  the  Champions  of  American  rights  illustrated 
in  elaborate  argument  the  occasions  which  had  existed  all 
along  for  keeping  the  Governors  and  Judges  dependent 
on  the  people,  as  affording  the  only  security  against  their 
becoming  at  once  obsequious  and  powerful  tools  of  the 
King,  and  accordingly  as  constituting  an  absolute  necessity 
of  freedom.1  But  as  soon  as,  by  the  overthrow  of  foreign 


1  Dickinson,  Pennsylvania  Farmer’s  Letters,  89  et  seq. 
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authority,  it  became  possible  to  place  the  administrators 
of  the  chief  executive  and  the  .chief  judicial  powers  in  a 
Position  of  absolute  independence,  the  importance  of  tliat 
arrangement  as  a  condition  of  good  government  was  cor- 
dially  recognized  in  that  Constitution  of  the  free 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  wliich  imposed 
the  unalterable  law  that  the  salaries  of  her  Governors 
and  of  the  Judges  of  her  Court  of  Final  Appeal  should 
not  be  liable  to  reduction  during  their  term  of  Service. 


APPENDIX 


MAGISTRATES  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  COLONIES. 


PLYMOUTH. 


Governor. 

1689-1692.  Thomas  Hinckley. 


John  Alden,  1689  - 1692. 
John  Freeman,  1689-  1692. 
Daniel  Smith,  1689  -  1692. 


Deputy-Governor. 
1689-1692.  William  Bradford. 

Assistants. 

Barnabas  Lothrop,  1689  -  1692. 
John  Tliacher,  1689  - 1692. 
John  Walley,  1689  - 1692. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Governors.  Lieutenant-Governors. 

1689-1692. 

1692  - 1695. 

1697-1701. 

1702-1715. 

1716-1727. 

1728,  1729. 

1730  - 1741. 


Simon  Bradstreet.  1689  -  1692.  Thomas  Danforth. 

William  Pliips.  1692-  1701.  William  Stoughton. 

Richard,  Earl  ofBellomont.  1702-1711.  Thomas  Povey. 

Joseph  Dudley.  1711  -  1716,  1730  -  1732.  William  Tailer. 

Samuel  Shute.  1716  -  1730.  William  Dummer. 

William  Burnet.  1733-1741.  Spencer  Phips. 

Jonathan  Beicher. 


Counsellors. 


*  William  Stoughton,  1689,  1691-1701. 
Thomas  Danforth,  1089,  1693  -  1699. 
John  Richards,  1689,  1692. 

Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  1689,  1692. 

Wait  Winthrop,  1689-1717. 

John  Phillips,  1689  -  1692. 

James  Russell,  1689-1708. 

Samuel  Sewall,  1689  -  1725. 

Samuel  Appleton,  1089  - 1692. 
Bartholome w  Gedney,  1689, 1692-1697. 
John  Hathorne,  1689  -  1712. 

Elisha  Hutchinson,  1689  -  1717. 


Robert  Pike,  1689  - 1695. 
Jonathan  Corwin,  1689  -  1714. 
Adam  Winthrop,  1689,  1692. 

John  Foster,  1689,  1692-1710. 
Peter  Sargeant,  1689,  1692  -  1702. 
Jeremiah  Swain,  1689,  1690. 

*  John  Smith,  1689—  1692. 
William  Johnson,  1689  -  1691. 

*  Peter  Tilton,  1689  -  1692. 

*  Elisha  Cooke,  1689  -  1692. 

*  Isaac  Addington,  1689  -  1692. 
John  Nelson,  1689. 


*  An  asterisk  marks  the  names  of  Counsellors  chosen  by  the  General  Court  in 
1692,  and  omitted  from  the  Board  constituted  by  the  Provincial  Charter.  (See 
above,  p.  86.)  Some  of  the  new  or  restored  Counsellors  of  the  Charter,  as  Richards, 
Phillips,  Joliffe,  and  Middlecot,  this  Court  rid  themselves  of  at  the  first  election. 
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David  Waterhouse,  1689. 

Samuel  Shrimpton,  1689. 

William  Brown,  1689. 

*  William  Phips,  1690  -  1692. 

*  Thomas  Oakes,  1690-  1692. 

Simon  Bradstreet,  1692. 

John  Joliffe,  1692. 

Richard  Middlecot,  1692. 

John  Lynde,  1692. 

Samuel  Heyman,  1692. 

Stephen  Mason,  1692. 

Thomas  Hincldey,  1692. 

William  Bradford,  1692  -  1698. 

John  Walley,  1692,  1693,  1696  - 1706. 
Barnabas  Lothrop,  1692-  1702. 

Job  Alcdt,  1692. 

Samuel  Daniell,  1692,  1693,  1700. 
Silvanus  Davis,  1692,  1693. 

John  Pynchon,  1693  -  1702. 

Isaac  Addington,  1693  -  1714. 

Daniel  Pierce,  1693  -  1703. 

William  Browne,  1693-  1713. 

Nathaniel  Thomas,  1693  -  1702. 

John  Saffin,  1693-  1702. 

Charles  Prost,  1693-  1697. 

Praneis  Hooke,  1693,  1694. 

Elisha  Cooke,  1694-1702. 

John  Thatcher,  1694  -  1707. 

Samuel  Wheelwright,  1694-  1699. 
Joseph  Lynde,  1694-  1705,  1707-1716. 
Samuel  Shrimpton,  1695  -  1697. 

Eliakim  Hutchinson,  1697-1717. 

John  Appleton,  1698-1702. 

Penn  Townsend,  1698-  1707. 

Joseph  Hammond,  1698  -  1703,  1705. 
Nathaniel  Byfield,  1699  -  1702,  1704. 
John  Higginson,  1700-1719. 

Samuel  Partridge,  1700-  1714. 
Benjamin  Browne,  1701  -  1707. 

Andrew  Beicher,  1702-1717. 

Edward  Bromfield,  1703  -  1720. 

Samuel  Hayman,  1703-1705. 

Samuel  Legg,  1703-1706. 

Ephraim  Hunt,  1703-1713. 

Samuel  Appleton,  1703-1708, 1713, 1714. 
Isaac  Winslow,  1703  -  1736. 

Nathaniel  Payne,  1703  - 1707. 

Simeon  Stoddard,  1704,  1705,  1707. 
John  Cushing,  1706. 

Ichabod  Plaisted,  1706-  1715. 

John  Leverett,  1706. 

John  Appleton,  1706  -  1723. 


Peter  Sergeant,  1707  -  1713. 

John  Cushing,  Jr.,  1707-1728. 

Nathaniel  Norden,  1708-1723. 

John  Otis,  1708-  1727. 

John  Wheelwright,  1708-1732. 

Daniel  Epes,  1708  -  1713. 

Joseph  Church,  1708. 

Thomas  Noyes,  1711-1714,  1716-1718, 
1721. 

William  Tailer,  1712  - 1729. 

Benjamin  Lynde,  1713-1736. 

Addington  Davenport,  1714-  1729,  1734. 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  1714-1723,  1725, 
1726,  1728-  1739. 

John  Clark,  1714  -  1719,  1724. 

Elisha  Cook,  1715,  1717,  1724-1726, 
1728. 

Samuel  Brown,  1715-  1730. 

John  Pynchon,  1715,  1716. 

Thomas  Oliver,  1715. 

Thomas  Pitch,  1715-1730,  1734. 

Edmund  Quincy,  1715-1729, 1734-1737. 
Nathaniel  Byfield,  1716-1719,  1724- 
1728. 

Adam  Winthrop,  1715-1718,  1721- 

1726,  1728. 

William  Dummer,  1717  -  1720,  1722, 

1738.  1739. 

Samuel  Partridge,  1718-1723. 

Jonathan  Beicher,  1718-1720,  1722, 

1723,  1726,  1727. 

Jonathan  Dowse,  1718  - 1726, 1728  -  1730. 
Paul  Dudley,  1718-  1729,  1731-1736. 
Joseph  Hammond,  1718-  1728. 

Samuel  Thaxter,  1719-1737. 

Charles  Prost,  1719-  1724. 

John  Burrill,  1720  - 1721. 

John  Turner,  1721  -  1740. 

Spencer  Phips,  1721-1723,  1725-  1732. 
Daniel  Oliver,  1724  -  1732. 

Symonds  Epes,  1724-  1735. 

Thomas  Palmer,  1724-1726,  1730-1734. 
Meletiah  Bourne,  1724-  1731,  1733- 

1739. 

John  Stoddard,  1724,  1727,  1728. 

John  Clark,  1724  -  1726. 

Edward  Hutchinson,  1725,  1726,  1738- 

1740. 

Jonathan  Remington,  1727,  1730-1740. 
Timothy  Lindall,  1727,  1728. 

John  Ch and ler,  1727,  1728. 

Charles  Chambers,  1727,  1728. 
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Theophilus  Burrill,  1727,  1730. 
William  Pepperell,  Jr.,  1727-1741. 
William  Dudley,  1729  -  1740. 

Peter  Thatcher,  1729  -  1731. 
William  Clarke,  1730-1733. 

John  Alford,  1730-1733. 

Seth  Williams,  1730-1739. 
Timothy  Gerrish,  1730-1734. 
Ebenezer  Stone,  1730-1733. 
Nathaniel  Coffin,  1730. 

Thomas  Cushing,  1731  -1736. 
Joseph  Wadsworth,  1731,  1733. 
John  Osborne,  1731  -  1740. 
Ebenezer  Burrill,  1731  -  1740. 
Ezekiel  Lewis,  1731  -  1735. 

Isaac  Lotlirop,  1732  -  1736. 

Francis  Foxcroft,  1732-1741. 
Samuel  Came,  1733-1741. 

John  Jeffries,  1733-  1741. 

Edward  Goddard,  1733  - 1735. 


Josiah  Willard,  1734-1741. 

Jacob  Wendell,  1734-1741. 
Samuel  Welles,  1734-1738,  1740. 
Anthony  Stoddard,  1735-1741. 
Jeremiah  Moulton,  1735-1741. 
Thomas  Berry,  1735-1740. 
Joseph  Wilder,  1735  -  1740. 
Ebenezer  Pomeroy,  1736. 

John  Cushing,  1736-  1741. 
Benjamin  Lynde,  Jr.,  1737  -  1740. 
Nathaniel  Hubbard,  1737-  1740. 
Richard  Bill,  1737  -  1741. 

Daniel  Russell,  1737  -  1740. 
Ezekiel  Lewis,  1738  -  1740. 
Samuel  Danforth,  1739-  1741, 
Shubal  Gorham,  1740-  1741. 
William  Brown,  1740. 

William  Foye,  1741. 

John  Reed,  1741. 

John  Greenleaf,  1741. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Governors. 


1689  - 1698. 
1698  - 1707. 
1707  - 1724. 
1724-1741. 


Robert  Treat. 
Fitz-John  Winthrop. 
Gurdon  Saltonstall. 
Joseph  Talcott. 


1741.  Jonathan  Law. 


Lieutenant-Governors. 

1689  -  1692.  James  Bishop. 

1692  -  1697.  William  Jones. 

1698  -  1708.  Robert  Treat. 

1708  -  1723.  Nathan  Gold. 

1723.  Joseph  Talcott. 
1724-1741.  Jonathan  Law. 


Assistants. 


Nathan  Gold,  1689  - 1694. 

John  Allyn,  1689  -  1696. 

William  Jones,  1689  - 1692. 

Andrew  Leet,  1689  -  1703. 

John  Wadsworth,  1689,  1690. 

James  Fitcli,  1689  —  1698,  1700  —  1709. 
Samuel  Mason,  1689-  1703. 

Benjamin  Newbury,  1689,  1690. 

Samuel  Talcott,  1689  -  1692. 

Giles  Ilamlin,  1689,  1690. 

Samuel  Willis,  1689  -  1693,  1698,  1699. 
(Fitz)  John  Winthrop,  1689, 1690, 1693- 
1698. 

John  Burr,  1690-1695. 

William  Pitkin,  1690-1694. 

Daniel  Wetherell,  1690-  1710. 
Nathaniel  Stanly,  1690-1713. 

Caleb  Stanly,  1692  - 1701. 

Moses  Mansfield,  1692  -  1704. 


John  Hamlin,  1694  -  1730. 

Jonathan  Sellick,  1695  -  1701. 

Nathan  Gold,  1695-1708. 

William  Pitkin,  1697-1723. 

Joseph  Curtis,  1698-  1722. 

Richard  Christophers,  1699  -  1700,  1703- 
1729. 

James  Fitch,  1700-1709. 

John  Chester,  1701-1712. 

Josiah  Rossiter,  1701  -  1711. 

Peter  Burr,  1703  -  1725. 

John  Alling,  1704-  1717. 

John  Ilaynes,  1708-1714. 

Samuel  Eells,  1709-1740. 

Matthew  Allyn,  1710-1734. 

Joseph  Talcott,  1711-1723. 

Abraham  Fowler,  1712-  1720. 

John  Sherman,  1713  -  1723. 

Roger  Wolcott,  1714-1718,  1720-1741 
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Jonathan  Law,  1717  - 1724. 

James  Wadsworth,  1718-1741. 

John  Hall,  1722  -  1730. 

Hezekiah  Brainerd,  1723  -  1727. 

John  Hooker,  1723-  1734. 

Joseph  Wakeman,  1724-  1727. 
Nathaniel  Stanly,  1725-1741. 

Joseph  Whiting,  1726  - 1741. 

Ozias  Pitkin,  1727  - 1741. 

Timothy  Pierce,  1728-1741. 

r  f 

RHODE 


John  Burr,  1729  - 1740. 

Samuel  Lynde,  1730-1741. 

Edmund  Lewis,  1730-  1739. 

William  Pitkin,  1734-  1741. 

Thomas  Fiteh,  1734-1736,  1740,  1741. 
Roger  Newton,  1736-  1740. 

Ebenezer  Silliman,  1739-  1741. 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  1740,  1741. 
Hezekiah  Huntington,  1740,  1741. 


ISLAND. 


Governors. 

1689.  Henry  Ball. 

1690  - 1694.  John  Easton. 

1695.  Caleb  Carr. 

1696,  1697.  Walter  Clarke. 
1698  - 1726.  Samuel  Cranston. 
1727-1731.  Joseph  Jenckes. 
1732,  1733.  William  Wanton. 
1734-  1740.  John  Wanton. 
1741.  Richard  Ward. 


Depdtt-Governors, 

1689.  John  Coggeshall. 
1690-1699.  John  Greene. 
1700-1713.  Walter  Clarke. 
1714.  Henry  Tew. 

1715-1720.  Joseph  Jenckes. 
1721.  John  Wanton. 
1722-1726.  Joseph  Jenckes. 

1727.  Jonathan  Nichols. 

1728.  Thomas  Fry. 
1729-1733.  John  Wanton. 
1734-1737.  George  Hassard. 
1738,  1739.  Daniel  Abbott. 

1740.  Richard  Ward. 

1741.  William  Greene. 


Assistants. 


John  Easton,  1689. 

Edward  Thurston,  1689,  1690-1721, 
1723-1726. 

Joseph  Jencks,  1689,  1696,  1708-1712. 
George  Lawton,  1689,  1690,  1714. 

John  Greene,  1689. 

Benjamin  Smith,  1689, 1696, 1698, 1700- 
1703. 

Benedict  Arnold,  1690. 

Stephen  Arnold,  1690,  1696. 

John  Dexter,  1690. 

Caleb  Carr,  1690. 

John  Coggeshall,  1690. 

Isaac  Lawton,  1690. 

[The  records  of  elections  in  Rhode 
Island  are  wanting  from  May,  1690, 
to  May,  1696.] 

Samuel  Cranston,  1696. 

Walter  Newbury,  1696. 

James  Barker,  1696,  1698,  1699. 

Joseph  Sheffield,  1696,  1698-1705. 


Giles  Slocum,  Jr.,  1696,  1698-1700, 
1703-1705,  1708-1712,  1722,  1723. 
William  Gibson,  1696. 

Jeoffrey  Champlin,  1696,  1698-1701, 
1703-1715. 

Nathaniel  Coddington,  1698,  1703-1706, 
1715-1717. 

Richard  Arnold,  1698,  1699. 

Joseph  Williams,  1698-1707. 

John  Foanes,  1698. 

Walter  Clarke,  1699. 

Robert  Carr,  1690,  1691,  1701,  1702. 
Benjamin  Barton,  1099-1702. 

Joseph  IIull,  1699,  1701,  1702. 

Isaac  Martindale,  1700-1702. 

William  Hopkins,  1700-  1706. 

John  Eldridge,  1700,  1701,  1703-  1707, 
1709,  1711,  1712,  1715-1717. 

Benjamin  Hall,  1701,  1702. 

Edward  Greenman,  1701. 

Robert  Lawton,  1702. 
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George  Hassard,  1702. 

Henry  Tew,  1703,  1704,  1708  -  1712. 

James  Greene,  1703. 

Job  Greene,  1704,  1712-1714,  1729- 
1732. 

Richard  Greene,  1704,  1706  -  1711. 

William  Wanton,  1706,  1707,  1713, 
1724-  1731. 

George  Browneil,  1706-1711. 

Thomas  Cornell,  Jr.,  1706,  1707,  1718  — 
1722. 

Randall  Holden,  1706-1713, 1715-1719, 
1720,  1722-1726. 

Thomas  Penner,  1707, 1708-1713, 1715- 
1717. 

John  Rogers,  1707-1712. 

George  Brown,  1707. 

George  Cornell,  1710  - 1714, 1716, 1722  - 
1739. 

Richard  Waterman,  1713,  1719,  1727  — 
1730. 

Samuel  Clarke,  1713,  1715,  1716. 

Nathaniel  Sheffield,  1713,  1714. 

Jonathan  Nichols,  1714,  1718-1726. 

Joseph  Whipple,  1714. 

Phillip  Tillinghast,  1714. 

Benjamin  Greene,  1714. 

Jeremiah  Gould,  1714, 1716, 1722-1725, 
1736-1740. 

John  Wanton,  1715-1720,  1723. 

James  Brown,  1715-1722. 

William  Coggeshall,  1715. 


John  Wiekes,  1715-1741. 

Gideon  Preelove,  Jr.,  1717. 

William  Anthony,  1717-1721,  1723- 
1738. 

Rouse  Helme,  1717,  1723  -  1741. 

Arthur  Fenner,  1718,  1721. 

Stephen  Hazard,  1708,  1718  -  1721. 

Elisha  Cole,  1718-1722. 

Nicholas  Power,  1720,  1724-1728,  1731- 
1733. 

Andrew  Harris,  1721  -  1723. 

John  Waterman,  1721,  1727,  1728. 
Benjamin  Ellery,  1722,  1740,  1741. 
Francis  Willett,  1726  -  1728. 

William  Coddington,  1727,  1728. 

Samuel  Vernon,  1729-1737. 

William  Smith,  1729-1731. 

William  Hall,  1729  -  1735. 

John  Gardner,  1733  -  1736. 

John  Potter,  1733-  1735. 

Philip  Arnold,  1733-1741. 

Ezekiel  Warner,  1734-1741. 

Thomas  Olney,  1736. 

Peter  Bours,  1737  -  1741. 

Joseph  Fenner,  1737  - 1739. 

John  Chipman,  1738,  1739. 

James  Arnold,  1738,  1739. 

Gideon  Cornell,  1739  -  1741. 

Richard  Fenner,  1740,  1741. 

John  Dexter,  1740,  1741. 

Christopher  Phillips,  1741. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Governors. 


Lieutenant-Governors. 


1690-1692. 
1692-1698. 
1699  - 1701. 
1702  - 1714. 
1716-1724. 
1728,  1729. 
1730-1740. 
1740,  1741. 


Simon  Bradstreet. 
Samuel  Allen. 

Earl  of  Bellomont. 
Joseph  Dudley. 
Samuel  Shute. 
William  Burnet. 
Jonathan  Beicher. 
Benning  Wentworth. 


1690  -  1692. 
1692-1697. 
1697  - 1704. 
1704-1715. 
1715-1717. 
1717-1730. 
1731  - 1740. 


Thomas  Danfortli. 
John  Usher. 
William  Partridge. 
John  Usher. 
George  Vaughan. 
John  Wentworth. 
David  Dunbar. 


COUNSELLORS. 


John  Hinks,  1692-1705. 
Nathaniel  Fryer,  1692  -  1703. 
Henry  Green,  1692  -  1698. 
Robert  Elliot,  1692-  1716. 
John  Gerrish,  1692-1702. 


William  Vaughan,  1692  - 1715. 
Richard  Waldron,  1692-1698. 
Thomas  Graffort,  1692. 

John  Walford,  1692. 

John  Love,  1692. 
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Peter  Coffin,  1692-1712. 

John  Gerrish,  1692-1709. 
Nathaniel  Weare,  1692-1716. 
Joseph  Smith,  1696  -  1717. 
Kingsley  Hall,  1698  -  1736. 
Samuel  Penliallow,  1702-1726. 
John  Plaisted,  1702-  1716. 
Henry  Dow,  1702-1707. 
William  Partridge,  1703. 

Mark  Hunkin,  1710-1728. 

John  Wentworth,  1712-1717. 
Richard  Gerrish,  1716,  1717. 
Theodore  Atkinson,  1716-  1719. 
Shadrach  Walton,  1716-1741. 
George  Jaffrey,  1716  - 1741. 
Richard  Wibird,  1716-1732. 
Thomas  Westbrook,  1716-1736. 


Thomas  Packer,  1719-  1723. 
Archibald  Macpheadries,  1722-1728. 
John  Frost,  1724  -  1732. 

Jotham  Odiorne,  1724-1741. 

Henry  Sherburne,  1728-1741. 
Richard  Waldron,  1732-  1741. 

Joshua  Pierce,  1732  -  1741. 

Benjamin  Gourling,  1732-1737. 
Ephraim  Dennett,  1734. 

Theodore  Atkinson,  1734  -  1741. 

Ellis  Huske,  1734-  1741. 

Joseph  Sherburne,  1734-1741. 
Benning  Wentworth,  1734-1740. 
Richard  Wibird,  1740,  1741. 

John  Rindge,  1738. 

John  Downing,  1740,  1741. 

Samuel  Smith,  1740,  1741. 
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